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PREFACE. 


A  Manual  of  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  its  application  to  tlie  English  Version  is  a  desidera- 
tum of  our  literature,  and  meets  a  demand  which  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  and  widely  extended  by  the  appearance 
of  the  new  lievision. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  my  studies  in  connection 
with  the  Revision  Committee,  and  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  several  fellow-Revisers  and  friends  whose  learn- 
ing and  judgment  T  highly  esteem.  It  embodies  the  sub- 
stance (thoroughly  revised)  of  my  Introduction  to  the 
Ameriean  edition  of  Westcott  and  Ilort's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  several  additional  chapters,  besides  important 
contributions  from  Bishop  Lee,  I'rofessor  Abbot,  Dr.  llall, 
and  Professor  AVarfield,  which  arc  acknowledged  in  the 
j»roper  place.  The  last  chapter  contains  a  brief  history 
and  explanatory  vindication  of  the  joint  work  of  the  two 
Revision  Companies,  and  fairly  expresses,  I  believe,  their 
general  views  on  all  essential  points,  with  a  preference  for 
the  American  renderinijs  where  thev  differ  from  the  Eiiijlish. 
An  official  report  of  the  American  Committee  will  appear 
after  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  is  completed. 

I  feel  under  special  obligation  to  I)r.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  has  kindly  aided  me  in  correcting  the  proofs 
as  they  passed  through  the  press,  and  suggested  numerous 
improvements.    In  the  department  of  textual  criticism  and 
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miorosoopic  accnracy,  thU  m^Hlcst  antl  c<.in<oicDtioas  sobol:*r 
u  facile  prihctin  in  America,  with  soaroely  a  soperior  in 
Earopc.  Ercnr  member  of  the  American  Rerision  Com- 
mittee nill  reaililv  assent  to  this  cordial  tribute. 

The  pnbli^liers  desene  my  thanks  for  their  liberality  in 
incarring  the  great  expense  of  fac-simile  illu>trati<.>ns  of 
manoscripts  and  sUindard  editions  of  the  Grt^ek  Testament. 
Some  of  the  former  and  all  of  the  latter  art'  entireiv  new. 
and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  extraordinarv  increase  of  biblical  studv.  even  amon'** 
lavmen,  since  the  Revision  of  1S81,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 

m 

coaraging  signs  of  the  times,  and  of  true  progress.  Tlie 
New  Testament  Ls  the  greatest  literar\'  treasure  of  Christen- 
dom,  and  worthy  of  all  the  labor  and  study  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it  to  make  it  clearer  and  dearer  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  men. 

I  dedicate  this  liook  to  my  brother-ltovisor*  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  many  happy  days  we  spent  together,  from  month 
to  month  and  from  vear  to  vear.  in  the  niible  work  of 
improving  the  English  version  of  the  Wtird  of  God. 


Xew  Yobe.  Att^tt,  1683. 


PHILIP  SCHAFF. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Literature, 
I.  Critical  Editions  of  the  Greek  Tbstasient. 

By  Lachxann  (1842-50,  2  vols.) ;  Tischexdorf  (ed.  ocUva  critica 
major,  18<>4-72, 2  vols.,  with  a  vol.  of  Prolegomena  by  Gregory  and  Ab* 
hof,  1883) ;  Treoelles  (1857-79) ;  Westoott  and  Hort  (1881,  with  a 
•eparate  voL  of  Introduction  and  Appendix^  Cambridge  and  New  York, 
Harpers'  ed.,  from  EngliBh  plates). 

Lachmann  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ancient  uncial  instead  of  the 
nediteval  cursive  text;  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  enlarged  and  sifted 
the  critical  apparatus;  Westcott  and  Hort  restored  the  cleanest  text 
fjrom  the  oldest  attainable  sources.  All  substantially  agree  in  principle 
md  in  results. 

Bilingual  editions :  Novum  Ttttamentum  Grace  et  Germanicft  by  Oskar 
vo:c  Gkbhardt.  Lips.  1881.  (Tischendorfs  last  text  with  the  read- 
ings of  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  the  revised  version  of  Luther.) 

The  Greek-Engliah  New  Ttitament,  being  Wettcott  and  IIoH't  Greek  Text 
ami  tke  Revised  English  Vernon  o/*1881.  New  York  (Harper  and  Broth- 
en),  1882. 

II.  Grammars  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

6.  &  Winer  (Professor  in  Leipsic,  d.  1858) :  Grammar  of  Nevf-Testa* 
wtent  Greek  {Grammatik  des  neutest,  Sprachgebrauchs\  Leipsic,  1822 ;  6th 
ed.  1855 ;  7th  ed.  by  G.  Lunemann,  1867.  American  *'  revised  and  author- 
ized ^  translation  from  the  seventh  edition,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer  (of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary),  Andpver,  1869  (728  pages).  English 
iranalation  by  Rev.  W.  F.Moulton  (Principal  of  The  Leys  School,  Cam- 
bridge), with  valuable  additions  and  full  indexes,  Ediub.  1870 ;  2d  ed.  1877 
(848  pages). 

Winer's  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  classical  and  Biblical  learning.  It 
narked  an  epoch  in  New-Test,  philology  by  checking  the  unbridled 
Itoense  of  rationalistic  exegesis,  and  applying  the  principles  and  results 
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2  THE   LAN6CAQE  OF  THE  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

of  classical  philology  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Test.  Earlier  translations 
by  Stuart  and  Robuuon  (Andover,  1825),  by  Agnew  and  Ebbehe  (1840), 
and  by  Masaon  (Edinb.  and  Pbila.  1859).  All  these  are  now  superseded 
by  Moulton  and  Thayer. 

Alexander  Buttmann:  Grammaiik  des  neutest,  Sprachgthravchs, 
Berlin,  1859. — A  Grammar  of  the  NevC'Tettament  Greeks  translated  by  J. 
U.  Thaykr.    Andover,  1873  (474  pages). 

The  German  original  was  an  appendix  to  the  20th  ed.  of  Piiilipp 
Buttmann's  (his  father's)  GriechUche  Grammaiik,  Prof.  Thayer  gives 
in  the  translation  references  to  the  Grammars  of  Hadley,  Ckosuy,  Don- 
aldson, and  Jelf,  and  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses, 

S.C11R.  SciilRLiTz:  Grundzuge  der  neutestamentlichen  Grdcitdt  nach  den 
hesten  QueUmfUr  Studirende  der  Theoloffie  und  PhUologie,  Giessen,  1861 
(436  psges). — Ankitung  zur  KemUmss  der  neutest,  Grundsprache,  Erfurt, 
1863  (267  pages). 

Thomas  Sheldon  Green  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Xew 
Testament,    London,  1842;  New  ed.  1862  (244  pages). 

Samuel  G.  Green  :  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament; 
together  with  a  Complete  Vocabulary^  and  an  Examination  of  the  Chief  NeW" 
Testament  Synonyms,  London  (pubL  by  the  Keligious  Tract  Society), 
revised  ed.  1880.  The  Grammar  contains  422  pages,  the  Vocabulary  180 
pages.  Intended  for  students  who  have  not  studied  the  classical  Greek, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

^  in.  Dictionaries. 

« 

C.  L.  W.  Grimm  (Professor  in  Jena) :  Lexicon  Graco^Latinum  in  Libros 
Novi  Testamenti,  Ed,  Ida  emendata  et  aucta,  Lipsias,  1879.  Based  upon 
the  Claris  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica  of  Chr.  G.  Wilke  (d.  1856). 

An  English  translation  with  many  improvements  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Tiiay- 
KR,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  will  be  published  by  the  Harpers  in  New  York 
(1888?). 

S.  C.  ScHiRUTZ :  Griechisch'deutsches  Worterhuch  turn  Neuen  Test, 
Gicssen,  1851 ;  3d  ed.  1868  (426  pages). 

Hermann  Cre3Ier:  BMisch-4heologisches  Wdrterbuch  der  neutest,  Grd' 
eit&t.  Gotha,  1866 ;  2d  e<l.  improved,  1872 ;  3d  ed.  1882.  English  trans- 
lation,  under  the  title  BibUco^Theologiccd  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
by  William  Urwick.     Edinb.  1872 ;  2d  ed.  1878. 

Edward  Robinson  (Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}',  New 
York,  d.  1863) :  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Re- 
vised ed.  New  York  (Harpers),  1850.     At  first  a  translation  of  WahTs 
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Clatis  (1825),  then  an  independent  work  (1886).  So  far  the  best  Lexicon 
in  the  English  language,  but  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision,  especially  as 
regsnis  textual  criticism. 

lY.    CONCOKDAKCES. 

Cab.  Hkrsi.  Bruper:  Tofiuiov  rwv  trig  roiviyc  <^a^«n}C  XUeMV, 
tare  ComcordamtitB  omnium  vocum  N,  T,  Grascif  ed.  ster.  Lips.  1842 ;  8d  ed. 
I8G7,  reprinted  1876.  Indispensable.  Based  on  the  work  of  Erasmus 
ScitMiD  (also  spelled  Schmii>t  in  his  preface,  Prof,  at  Wittenberg,  d.  1686), 
first  published  at  Wittenberg,  1688,  and  again  with  a  new  preface  by  Em. 
Salom.  Cyprian,  Gotha  and  Leips.  1717. 

GtoBGE  y.  WiGRAM :  The  EngHskman^s  Greek  Concordance  of  the  Keto 
Testament,  London  (James  Walton),  1844;  5th  ed.  1868.  The  Greek 
words  are  given  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  English  Version  (King 
James's).     Reprinted,  New  York  (Harpers),  1848. 

Charles  F.  Hudsojc:  A  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concoidance  of 
the  Xew  Testament^  revised  and  completed  by  Ezra  Auhot.  Boston, 
1870;  7th  ed.  Boston  and  London,  1882.  Very  useful,  but  requiring 
adaptation  to  the  Revision  of  1881. 

y.  Special  Treatises, 

Do>ii!cicu8  DiODATi  (s  lawyer  in  Naples):  Exercitatio  de  Chiisto 
Graece  ioquenie,  Neapoli,  1767 ;  republished  by  Dr,  DoUnn  ( Prof,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin),  London,  1843. 

G.  Bern,  de  Rossi  (professor  uf  Oriental  languages  in  Parma) :  Delia 
Hngma  propria  di  Cristo  e  degli  Ebrei  nazionali  delta  PaleUina.  Parma, 
1772.    Against  DiodatL 

Hec(.  F.  Pfannkuche  (d.  1833) :  On  the  Prevalence  of  the  Aramcean 
Language  in  Palestine  in  the  Age  o/ Christ  and  the  Apostles  (in  Eichhom's 
"^  Allg.  Bibliothek,'*  viii.  365-480),  1797.  Based  on  De  Rossi,  and  trans- 
lated  from  the  German  by  Dr,  E,  Robinson^  with  introductory  art.,  in  the 
«•  Biblical  Repository**  (Andover,  Mass.),  vol.  i.  809-363  (1831).  Still 
valuable. 

Joii.  Leonh.  Hug  (R.  Cath.,  d.  1846) :  Zustand  der  Landessprache  in 
Palastina  als  Matthdus  sein  Evangelium  schriebf  in  his  Einleitttng  in  die 
Schriften  des  N,  r.,  ii.  30-56;  8d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1826  (a  4th  ed.  appeared 
1847).  Translated  by  Dr,  E,  Robinson  in  "  Biblical  R«»po8itory,"  Ando- 
ver, 1881,  L  680-551.  He  agrees  with  Hug  in  maintaining  that  the 
Greek  and  Aramtean  languages  were  both  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ  and  the  Afiostlcs. 
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G.  VON  Zeuchwite:  Prefaogrli^tH  nMlMUitcI<r  SpraAgtttl.   Leip> 

AuucAMDKn  RoBCRTS  -.  Diioiuiotu  OK  ikt  Gotpttt.  LoD^OD,  186! ;  Id 
cd.  1S63.    Ilcncwi  Ihe  opiuion  of  Diodili. 

\^'lUJAX  Hekrv  Gcillexabd:  Htbraituu  in  lie  Grerl  TtHaotna. 
C«mbrvlge,  1879,  Thu  coDtiint  the  text  of  the  U<»pel  of  Mitlhcv 
(which  appeued  flm  in  1BT6  u  the  beginning  of  ■  Hebniatic  edititm  of 
the  Gicek  Teat.)  and  exincu  from  Ihe  other  booki. 

See  ilu  Jame8  HAbi^r.aru  Lai^o^a  of  the  Kno  Ttl.,  in  Hickett 
■nil  Abbot'*  ed.  of  Stnith't "  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  ii.  1500.  B.  F.  Westoott, 
»rl. llrlirniit,  ibid. ii.  1039:  art.  Aw  rai„ibid.iv.2lS9,  Ed.  Reusb,  art. 
HtUniiliidia Idiam, in  nenog'a " Real-Encjklopn" T.7I1  (newed.  1879). 
Fn.  Uklitzscii,  VAcr  dit  patStliint^  VvUatprachr,  in  "Dabeim"  for 

iB7i,  Nu.  ar, 

THBEE   ELECT  LANCrAGES. 
IHSOT£    O    NAZOPAIOX    O   BAXIAEVX    TON    lOTAAION. 

JESUS    NAZARENU8    HEX   JUDJEORUM. 

Tliero  are  three  elect  nations  of  antiquity — the 
JewB,  tiie  Ui-ceks,  and  the  Komans ;  three  elect  cities 
— JernEalem,  Athens,  and  Koine;  and  three  elect 
lani^agcs — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin. 

These  tliree  agencies  worked  together  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  and  for  the 
spread  of  Christian  civilization.  The  tlircefold  in- 
scription on  the  Cross,  which  is  recorded  with  slight 
variations  \>y  all  evangelists,*  proclaimed,  in  the 
name  of  the  representative  of  tlie  lioman  empire, 
the  universal  destination  of  the  Gospel.  What  was 
written  in  bitter  irony  proved  to  be  a  true  oracle 

'  John  xiz.  19  and  the  parallel  puugei^ 
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of  heathenism ;  as  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  iittei*ed 
an  involuntary  prophecy  in  the  name  of  hostile 
Judaism  when  he  said  of  Jesus :  ^'  It  is  expedient 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not." ' 

"  In  that  inscription  of  Pilate,"  says  an  able  histo- 
rian,' "  there  seems  to  be  an  unconscious  prophecy 
of  the  future  destiny  of  the  world.  From  that  Cross, 
and  through  the  channel  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages,  have  radiated  all  the  influences 
which  have  made  modern  civilization  the  precious 
inheritance  it  is.  That  Cross  was  set  up  at  the  point 
of  confluence  of  those  three  great  civilizations  of  an- 
tiquity which  have  ever  since  profoundly  affected 
the  life,  public  and  private,  of  the  people  of  West- 
ern Europe.  The  Hebraic  monotheistic  conception 
of  the  Deity,  the  Greek  universal  reason,  and  the 
Roman  power,  and  especially  its  language,  have 
been  the  great  secondary  means  of  the  propagation 
in  that  portion  of  the  world  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  West,  Boman  law,  Koman  Christian- 
ity, and  Boman  power  went  together  into  the  most 
remote  regions,  and  won  their  triumphs  on  the  same 
fields  and  by  the  use  of  the  same  Latin  language. 
By  means  of  this  Latin  language  Koman  civilization 
was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  as 
including  many  things  outside  the  domain  of  force, 
and  conquered  them,  when  force  failed,  by  appeals 
to  their  reason  and  their  hearts.     It  was  the  Latin 

*  John  xi.  60, 51. 

«  Dr.  Charles  J.  Srille  (late  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania), 
io  Studies  on  Mtditnal  UUtoiy  (PbUadelphU,  1S82>  p.  89. 
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langnage  in  the  iservice  of  the  Chnrch,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  of  the  empire,  which 
tanght  the  barbarians  in  what  the  true  power  and 
glory  of  Borne  and  the  perpetnity  of  her  system 
consisted :  and  thns  was  made  an  important  step  in 
their  preparation  for  the  reception  of  tliat  civilisa- 
tion of  which  the  Koman  language  was  the  vehicle, 
as  the  Roman  organization  was  the  motive  force/' 

The  Hebrew  is  tlie  language  of  religion,  the 
Greek  the  language  of  culture,  the  Latin  the  lan- 
guage of  law  and  empire.  The  oldest  revelations 
of  God  to  one  nation  are  recorded  in  Hebrew ;  but 
the  last  revelation  to  all  nations  is  recorded  in 
Greek,  to  be  reproduced  in  the  course  of  time  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

SPEEAD  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

There  is  a  remarkable  providence  in  the  general 
spread  of  this  rich  and  noble  tongue  throughout  the 
civilized  world  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour: 
first  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander*  the  greatest  of 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  Julius  Cfesar.  the  greatest 
of  Romans — both  of  them  unconscious  forerunners 
of  Christ. 

The  Greek  was  spoken  in  Greece*  in  the  islands 
of  the  Jigean  Sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Sicilv,  and  Southern  Italv. 

Ic  was  at  the  same  time  the  medium  of  inter- 
national intercourse  in  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
which  stretched  from  the  Libvan  Desert   to  the 

* 

banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  embraced  the  civil- 
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ized  world,  with  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  souls.  It  was  the  language 
of  government,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  and  trade. 
It  occupied  the  position  and  exerted  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  French  in 
the  eighteentli  century,  and  of  the  English  in  the 
nineteenth.  In  Paul's  language  the  term  "  Hellen,'^ 
or  Greek,  is  synonymous  with  "  the  civilized  world," 
as  distinct  from  the  barbarians,  and  with  "  Gentiles,"^ 
as  distinct  from  the  Jews.^ 

Even  in  the  capital  of  the  Koman  empire  the 
Greek  was  the  favorite  language  at  the  imperial 
court  among  literary  men,  artists,  lovers,  and  trades- 
men. The  Greeks  and  Greek-speaking  Orientals 
were  the  most  intelligent  and  most  enterprising 
people  among  the  middle  classes.  The  Latin  clas- 
sics were  but  successful  imitators  of  Greek  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  and  orators.  Paul,  a  Eomau 
citizen,  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans  in  Greek, 
and  the  names  of  the  converts  mentioned  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  are  mostly  Greek.  The  early  bishops 
and  divines  of  Rome  were  Greeks  by  descent  or 
education,  or  both.  Pope  Cornelius  addressed  the 
churches  in  the  Hellenic  language  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  even  in 
jthe  Koman  form,  was  originally  composed  in  Greek. 
The  Roman  liturgy  (ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome) 
was  Greek.  The  inscriptions  in  the  oldest  .cati^-» 
combs,  and  the  epitaphs  of  the  popes  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  are  Greek.     The  early 

*■  Bom.  L  14, "£XXi)i'€C  Kai  fSapfiapoi;  vcr.  16,  'lov^aio^  xai  "£XXi|i/. 
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fathers  of  the  Western  Church — Clemens  Romanns, 
Hernias,  Gajns,  IrensBiis,  Hippolytas  —  wrote  in 
Oreek.  The  old  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  was  not 
made  for  Italy  (although  improperly  called  "  Itala'*), 
but  for  the  provinces,  especially  for  North  Africa. 
It  was  not  till  tlie  close  of  the  second  century  that 
Christian  theology,  assumed  a  Latin  dress  in  the 
writings  of  the  African  Minutius  Felix  and  Tertul- 
lian,  and  even  Tertullian  hesitated  a  while  whether 
he  should  not  rather  write  in  Greek.^ 

THE  JEWS  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  Greek,  and  hence  called  Hellenists^  in 
distinction  from  the  "Hebrews"  in  Palestine  and 
from  the  "  Hellenes,"  or  native  Greeks.'  Thej^  were 
very  numerous  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  espe- 
cially in  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Bome,  and  en- 

'  On  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  in  imperial  Rome,  see  Friedliinder, 
Sittenguch,  Ronutf  i.  142,  481  (4th  ed.) ;  Caspan,  Queilen  zur  Gesch,  det 
TaufsymboU  (with  reference  to  the  Roman  Creed),  iii.  267-466 ;  Lightfoot, 
CoriK  en  Philippiant^  p.  20 ;  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotleran,  ii.  27  sqq.  (un  'the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus) ;  Renan,  Marc- A  urkle,  p.  454  sqq.  Renan  says 
that  even  after  the  Latin  language  prevailed  Greek  letters  were  often 
employed,  and  that  the  only  Latin  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  was  the  Church  of  North  Africa.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  see  the  editions  and  discussions  of  Vercellone,  Ronsch,  Reusch,  £. 
Ranke,  and  especially  Ziegler,  Die  ht,  Bibdubertetzungtn  vor  Jliercnymug, 
Hunchen,  1879. 

'  '£XXi}vi(rr^Ct  Acts  vi.  1 ;  xi.  20,  etc.,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
"EXXt^v,  comp.  Acts  xiv.  1 ;  xviii.4;  Rom.  1. 14, 16;  ii.  9, 10;  Gal.  iii.  28, 
etc.  It  is  from  iXXi^vi^w,  to  JhUemze^  i,  e,  to  speak  the  Greek  language 
and  to  imitate  Greek  manners;  as  we  use  the  term  ^*  to  Romanize **  of 
those  who  lean  to  the  Roman  Church. 
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joyed,  since  the  time  of  Julius  Csesnr,  who  favored 
tbem  as  a  wise  and  liberal  statesman,  special  protec- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  In  Kome 
itself  they  numbered  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
souls,  had  seven  synagogues  and  three  cemeteries 
(with  Greek  and  a  few  Latin  inscriptions).  They 
were  mostly  descendants  of  slaves  and  captives  of 
Pompey,  Cassins,  and  Antony.  They  occupied  a 
special  quarter  (the  Fourteenth  Region)  beyond  the 
Tiber.  They  were  the  same  people  then  as  they  are 
now  in  all  countries:  they  carried  on  their  little 
trades  in  old  clothes,  broken  glass,  sulphur  matches ; 
they  observed  their  peculiar  customs ;  they  emerged 
occasionally  from  poverty  and  tilth  to  wealth  and 
honor,  as  bankers,  physicians,  and  astrologers ;  and 
they  attracted  the  mingled  wonder,  contempt,  and 
ridicule  of  the  Eoman  historians  and  satirists.  But 
while  heathen  Home  only  survives  in  the  memory 
of  history  and  the  shapeless  ruins  of  her  temples, 
theatres,  and  triumphal  arches,  that  despised  race 
still  lives:  a  burning  bush  which  is  never  consumed, 
an  imperishable  monument  of  a  history  of  thousands 
of  years — a  history  of  divine  revelations  and  blessings, 
of  human  disobedience  and  ingratitude,  of  honor  and 
disgrace,  of  happiness  and  misery,  of  cruel  persecu- 
tion and  martyrdom ;  a  race  without  country,  scat- 
tered among  enemies,  yet  unalterable  in  its  creed, 
alone  in  its  recollections  and  hopes,  miraculously 
preserved  for  some  important  action  in  the  conclud- 
ing  chapter  of  the  history  of  Christianity. 

As  the  Hellenists  spoke  Greek,  we  need  not  won- 
der that  not  only  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  but 
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even  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistle  of 
James  ^'to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dis- 
persion," were  written  in  tliat  language. 
Even  in  Palestine  and  among  the  strict  Hebrews 
/  who  preferred  their  native  Aramaic,  the  Greek  lan- 
,  guage  was  extensively  known  and  spoken,  especially 
on  the  western  sea-coast,  in  Gralilee,  and  Decapolis. 
Gaza,  Askalon,  Caesarea  Stratonis,  Gadara,  Hippos, 
Scythopolis  (Bethshan),  Sebaste,  Csesarea  Philippi 
(Paneas)  were  Greek  cities  in  which  the  Greek 
was  spoken  exclusively  or  predominantly.  The 
J  northern  part  of  Galilee,  owing  to  its  mixed  popu- 
lation, was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix.  1 ; 
Matt.  iv.  15).  Palestine  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
bilingual  country,  like  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  Belgium,  Holland,  Posen,  Wales, 
Eastern  Canada,  the  German  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  border  regions  in  modern  times. 
Many  Jews  had  Greek  names,  as  the  seven  deacons 
of  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem.' 

This  city  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  language,  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,*  but  could 
not  resist  altogether  the  influence  of  the  age.  The 
Herodian  family  had  foreign  tastes  and  habits. 
Jerusalem  had  over  four  hundred  synagogues,  and 
was  inhabited  and  visited  by  Jews  and  proselytes 

'  Acta  vi.  5:  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenaa, 
/  and  Nicolas.  They  may  have  been  Hellenists,  and  elected  in  defer- 
ence to  the  complaints  of  the  Grecian  Jews,  but  they  resided  in  Jem- 
salem. 

*  This  religious  bigotry  denounced  all  foreign  learning  as  dangerous. 
Rabbi  Eltezer  said:  "He  who  teaches  his  son  Greek  is  like  one  who  eata 
pork." 
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"from  every  nation  under  heaven."  *  The  number 
of  Jews  present  at  the  Passover,  according  to  Jose- 
pbns,  sometimes  exceeded  two  millions.*  The  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  as  mnch  used 
as  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.  The  Jewish 
Apocrypha  were  written  in  Greek  (though  some  of 
them  first  in  Hebrew).  The  two  principal  Jewish 
scholars  of  the  first  century,  Philo  and  Josephus^ 
wrote  their  works  in  Greek.' 

'  ActA  iL  5.  The  Jeruaalem  Talmnd  gives  four  hundred  and  eighty  as 
the  number  of  sA'nagogues.    See  Lightfoot  on  Acts  vi.  9. 

'  Joeephus  mentions  even  three  millions  as  being  present  in  Jerusalem 
nider  Cestius  Gallus  at  the  Passover,  A.D.  65  {BelL  Jud,  ii.  14, 8).  He 
alto  states  (vL  9, 3)  that  the  number  of  paschal  lambs  slain  at  this  Pass* 
over,  as  reported  to  Nero,  was  256,500,  which,  allowing  no  more  than  tea 
persons  to  each  lamb,  would  give  us  2,565,000  as  the  number  of  persons 
present.  He  gives  the  number  2,700,200,  which  comes  nearer  his  former 
lUtement,  and  includes  all  others  who  could  not  partake  of  the  sacrifice. 

'  Josephus,  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  Jerusalem,  wrote  his  history 
of  the  Jewish  War  first  in  Hebrew,  "  for  the  barbarians  in  the  interior  ;*' 
afterwards  in  Greek,  for  **  those  under  Roman  dominion  **  (BelL  Jud, 
prooem.  1).  He  concludes  his  Antiquities  (xx.  11,  §  2)  with  the  following 
passage,  which  is  characteristic  of  his  vanity,  and  shows  the  proud  con- 
tempt of  the  Jews  for  foreign  languages  at  that  time :  "  Now,  after  having 
completed  the  work,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  other  person,  whether  he 
were  a  Jew  or  a  foreigner,  had  he  ever  so  great  an  inclination  to  do  it, 
ooold  so  accurately  (rtcpi/Swc)  deliver  this  history  to  the  Greeks.  For 
those  of  my  own  nation  freely  acknowledge  that  I  far  exceed  them  in 
learning  belonging  to  Jews;  I  have  also  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to. 
acquire  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  understand  the  elements  of  the 
Greek  language,  although,  on  account  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  paternal 
tongue,  I  cannbt  pronounce  Greek  with  sufficient  accuracy  (dtcpifSeiap), 
Fur  with  us  those  are  not  encouraged  who  learn  the  languages  of  many 
nations,  and  so  adorn  their  discourses  with  the  smoothness  of  their  periods ; 
because  this  sort  of  accomplishment  is  regarded  as  common,  not  only  to 
all  sorts  of  freemen,  but  to  as  many  of  the  servants  as  are  inclined  to 
learn  them.    But  we  give  those  only  the  testimony  of  being  wise  mea 


ir  witli  the  (ireck  hini::iiaire,  and  that  tl 
Derail V  liad  a  partial  knuwle(lixe  (»f  it  .^u 
ictical  iutercourse  and  commerce.' 

CHRIST  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

re  are  two  extreme  views  on  the  lar 
J  onr  Lord.  The  one  is  that  he  spok 
ebrew  vernacular;'  the  other,  that  he 

only,  or  more  than  Hebrew.'  The  r 
which  accords   best  with  the  facts  a 

is  that  })e  used  both  languages — the  ve 
amaic  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  bis 
id  the  Jewish  people,  the  Greek  occasi 
dealing  with  strangers  and  Gentiles.* 

ully  acquainted  with  our  laws,  and  are  able  to  explain  tl 

i  tboroogh  diacuMion  of  this  subject,  with  references  to  J 
eneca,  Plinv,  Strabo,  Appian,  Diodorus,  and  other  aut 
EMit,  im  die  Sckr.  des  N.  Tett,  (8d  ed.  1826),  ii.  80-60,  ti 
son,  **  Bibl.  Repository,**  Andover,  1881,  p.  680-561.  Scl 
ttamentU  Zeityetck^  p.  876-885,  comes  to  the  same  condu 
i  Rossi  (who  wrote  against  Diodati),  Pfannkuche,  Mill,  M 
uinol,  and  others. 
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Christ  was  born  in  Judaea,  but  grew  up  in  Naza- 
retb,  and  spent  thirty  years  of  his  private  life  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  public  ministry  in  Galilee. 
All  his  apostles — with  the  exception  of  the  traitor 
—were  Galilceans,  and  could  be  known  by  their  pro- 
nunciation. "  Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee,"  said  the 
servants  of  the  high-priest  in  Jerusalem  to  Peter 
when  he  denied  his  connection  with  ''Jesus  the 
Galilean."'  The  woman  of  Samaria  recognized 
our  Lord  by  his  speech  and  dress  as  a  Jew,  and  the 
proud  rulers  contemptuously  called  him  a  Oalilsean.* 
As  he  became  like  us  in  all  things,  sin  only  excepted, 
we  have  no  reason  to  exempt  him  from  those  inno- 
cent limitations  which  are  inseparable  from  race 
and  nationality.  He  spoke,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  vernacular  Aramaic,  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  with 
the  provincialisms  and  the  pronunciation  of  Galilee.* 

Delitxech.  See  the  older  literature  on  the  subject  in  Hase,  Leben  Jesu, 
p.  72  (5th  ed.),  and  Reuu,  Getch.  der  heiL  Schr,  N.  Test,  i.  30  (5th  ed.). 

'  Matt.  xxvl.  78,  ri  \aXid  oov  ifiKov  at  irouX;  Mark  xiv.  70;  Luke 
xxii.  59.  See  Wetateio,  in  loc,,  for  examples  of  various  provincial  dialects 
of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  The  GalUaeans  (like  the  Saniariuns)  confounded 
the  gutturals  K,  9, 1%  asd  used  n  for  tt9.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  says 
that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  correctness  of  speech.  The  word  for 
thimder,  rageah^  in  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17),  and  Rabbuni  (Mark  x.  51 ; 
John  XX.  16)  for  RcHMm,  or  Ribbom,  are  said  to  be  Galil»an  provincial- 
isms.   See  Qflimm, «.  v.,  and  Reim,  Getch.  Jew  von  Naz.  iii.  560  note. 

'  John  iv.  9 ;  viL  52 ;  Luke  xxiiL  6. 

'  Prof.  Delitzsch,  who  is  excellent  authority  on  the  languages  of  the 
I^ble  and  Jewish  usages  at  the  time  of  Christ,  says,  in  an  essay  in  the 
""Daheim**  (as  quoted  by  Bohl,  DU  AlttesU  CitaU  im  N,  T,  p.  648): 
**Der  Berr  hatte  auch  MchUchthin  nur  ikm  eiffenthUmltche  Worte  und  Wen-' 
dungen^  vfie  tDtnn  er  hemmders  feierliche  A  utsprHche  mil  amen^  amtna  (bei 
JokamuM  :  Wahrlich,  toahrlich^  ich  sage)  tu  beginnen  pftegte^  wesshalb  er  m 
der  Apokalgpte  alt  der  treue  und  wahrhoftige  Zeuge,  *der  Anun*  genawd 
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The  Evangelists  have  preserved  a  few  examples 
of  the  speech  of  our  Lord,  and  these  isolated  sounds 
from  his  lips  still  re-echo  in  all  languages.  He  raised 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  with  the  words:  Talitha  cunii 
("Damsel, arise").*  lie  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
man  with  Ephphatha  ("  Be  opened  ")."  He  exclaim- 
ed on  the  Cross,  in  the  language  of  the  22d  Psalm : 
Eli^  Eliy  lama  aabachthanit  ("My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?").*  He  addressed  Paul 
.on  the  way  to  Damascus  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which 
reached  the  quick  of  his  sensibilities:  "/S!iai2/,  Sha(Uj 

wit-d  (iii.  14).  A  her  ihrer  Grundlage  nack  war  seine  Sprache  die  seittes  \  'dk^s 
und  Landet,  Da*  Chrittenfhum  ist  ein  galildisches  Gevacks,  Schon  die 
Namerif  die  wirJUhren,  verratken  et;  der  N(tme  Thomas  ist  griechitck'-ara' 
tnaischf  der  yatne  Simon  iit  dgenthumiich  ptddatin^ch'-aramaischf  ttnd  der 
Name  Magdalena  ttamnU  aus  Magdala  in  der  echonen  Landtchajl  am 
galilaischen  Afeere,  Ja^  trir  aUe  reden,  auch  okne  et  zu  vrigsen^  in  ara* 
mdischen,  in  paldstinischen  Worten,  Wenn  tcir  Jenu  aU  Messias  bekennen, 
Venn  wir  des  Uerm  Mahi  das  neutettamentlicke  Passa  nennen^  tcenn  irir  zu 
Gott  mit  dim  kindlichen  Abba  beten^  to  tind  diet  die  aramditc^en  Worte 
MKSCHiciiA,  PASCif A,  ABBA,  und  tTflm  iTtV  den  Namen  Jetu  ttvttprecken 
und  mU  dem  Mariaruf  liABBUNi  ihm  zu  Fatten  faUen^  to  tind  diet  paid' 
ttinitch'ffaliliiitcke  Formen,  Mit  dem  Friedentgrutte  Sohklama  leciiOn  ! 
begruttte  auch  noch  der  A  uferttandene  teine  Junger^  und  mil  einem  Zurtife 
m  dieter  Sprache:  SciiAftL,  Scua&l,  lemI  redaft  jathI?  (Saul^  Saulf 
warum  verfolgtt  Du  mich  ?)  brachte  der  Erhdhete  den  Saulut  ror  Damatk 
zur  Betitmung  (Apg,  xxvi.  14).  Wie  Saulut  Worte  horte^  ohne  eine  GettaU 
zu  tehefif  to  miitten  auch  wir  zujrieden  tein^  unt  den  Klang  und  der  A  rt 
teiner  Rede  ndher  gebracht  zu  haben — Er  telbtt  bleU4  iiber  die  Moglirhkeit 
der  Beschauung  erhaben;  nicht  nur  teine  Ilerrlichkeiftgftfalft  auch  tchon 
teine  Knechftgettalt  Uendet  untf  datt  vrir  die  A  ugen  ahtrenden  musteny  nam- 
lich  die  Ihn  tiunlich  Jixiren  voUenden  A  ugen — wir  werden  Ihn  eintt  tehen  von 
A  ngetichtf  aber  dietteitt  Idttt  Er  tich  nur  ertchauen  mit  A  ugen  des  Glaubent,^ 

*  Mark  v.  41  (TaXct^d  kov/i  in  Westcott  and  Hort). 

*  Mark  vii.  M,     'Etf^pa^d  U  a  Greek  corrupt  transliteration  of  Ethpho' 
thahf  the  Syriac  imperative  Ethpael. 

'  Matt,  xxvii.  46.     Mark  (xv.  34)  gives  the  Aramaic  form,  Eloiy  Elou 
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why  persecutest  thoa  me  ?"  *  In  the  sacred  heart- 
domain  of  religion  the  mother  -  tongue  is  always 
more  effective  than  any  acquired  speech.  Paul 
himself,  when  he  wished  to  gain  a  more  favorably 
hearing  from  the  excited  populace  at  Jerusalem, 
appealed  to  them  in  their  native  Hebrew.' 

At  the  sajne  time  we  cannot  suppose  that  Jesus 
was  ignorant  of  a  language  which  was  familiar  to 
the  educated  classes  even  in  the  interior  of  Palestine, 
and  in  which  his  own  disciples,  the  unlearned  fish- 
ermen of  Galilee,  preached  and  wrote.  And,  if  he 
nnderetood  Greek,  he  must  have  spoken  it  on  all 
proper  occasions,  as  when  he  conversed  with  for- 
eigners, with  the  Syro^Phoenician  woman,*  with  the 
heathen  centurion,*  with  the  Greeks  who  called  on 
him  shortly  before  his  passion,*  and  especially  at 
the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  King  Herod, 
No  interpreter  is  mentioned,  and  a  Roman  governor 
liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time  was  not  likely  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  difficult  provincial  lan- 
guage when  he  could  get  along  with  Greek.* 

'  Acts  XX vi.  14f  '^aovXy  ZaovX,  In  all  other  paseagcs  the  Greek  form 
lavXoQ  U  given ;  see  ix.  1,  etc. 

'  Acts  xxi.  40;  xxii.  2.  Josephus  did  the  same  in  the  name  of  Titus, 
as  his  interpreter,  during  the  siege.  Comp.  Bell,  Jud,  v.  9,  §  2 ;  vi.  2,  §  1 , 5 ; 
tL  6,  §  2.  From  these  examples  it  appears  that  the  common  people  either 
knew  no  Greek,  or  at  all  events  not  as  well  as  Aramaic 

*  Who  is  called  ywt)  'EXXijWc,  Mark  vii.  26. 

*  Matt.  viii.  5. 

»  John  xii.  20.  They  are  called  «  Hellenes "  ("EXXi/v^c),  not  Hellenists 
CEXXfjvttfrcrO  or  Grecian  Jews,  and  were  probably  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
or  heathens  leaning  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

*  The  provincial  governors  gave  judgment  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Cicero, 
Craasos,  and  Mucianus  used  Greek  in  Greece  and  Asia.    The  Greek  was 
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THE  AP08TLE8   AND  THE  GREEK   LANGUAGE. 

As  to  the  apostles,  thej  grew  up  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  both  languages,  although,  of  course,  the 
Hebrew  was  more  natural  to  tlieni.  ^  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  pentecostal  gift  of  tongues,  they 
needed  no  miraculous  endowment  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Oreek.'  They  acquired  aqd  used  it  like 
other  people  of  their  age  and  nation.  They  learned 
the  Hebrew  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue;  the 
Greek  on  the  street  and  from  living  intercourse 
with  Gentiles.  They  had  no  book  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  cared  only  for  its  practical  use.  As 
Galilseans,  they  were  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  heathen  neighbors.  Matthew,  from  his  former 
occupation  as  a  tax-gatherer,  would  naturally  be  a 
homo  bilvnguis.  Paul  was  of  Hebrew  parentage, 
and  brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel, so  that  he  could  call  himself  "  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews;"  yet  he  was  not  only  a  master  of  the 
Greek  language  as  applied  to  Christian  truths,  but 
had  also,  perhaps  from  his  early  youth,  as  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  which  was  famous  for  Greek  schools, 
some  knowledge  of  secular  Gi*eek  literature,  as  his 
quotations  from  three  poets  show.' 

the  court-langtMge  of  the  proconsuls  of  Asia  and  Syria.  The  procurator! 
of  Palestine  woulil  not  make  an  exception.     See  Hug,  I  c, 

'  Eusebius,  who  as  bishop  (and  probably  a  native)  of  Ca»area,  was  well 
acquainted  with  Palestine,  declares  (^Dtm,  Evang,  lib.  iii.)  that  the  apos- 
tles, before  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  knew  only  their  vernacular  Syriac 
language.  But  this  was  merely  his  private  opinion,  and  he  himself  wrote 
all  his  books  in  Greek. 

•  Aratus,  Acts  xvii.  28;  Menander,  1  Cor.  xv.  85;  and  Epiroenider, 
Tit.  i.  12.     See  my  Church  Uittory,  revised  eti.  (1«82),  i.  285  sqq. 
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The  mo6t  conclusive  proof  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  with  Greek  is  the  fact 
tliat  they  composed  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that 
langnage,  and  that  they  quote  the  Old  Testament 
Qsaally  from  the  current  Greek  version. 

THE  GREEK  AND  THE  ENGLISH. 

Thus  the  language  of  a  little  peninsula,  by  its 
beauty  and  elasticity,  vigor  and  grace,  the  wealth  of 
its  literature,  and  the  providential  course  of  events, 
had  become  at  the  time  of  Christ  the  language  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  conquered  even  the  conquer- 
ing Romans.  The  noblest  mission  of  this  noblest  of 
tongues  was  accomplished  when  it  became  the  organ 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
This  fact  secures  to  the  Greek  for  all  time  to  come  a 
superiority  over  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and 
the  first  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  biblical  scholar. 

Next  to  the  Greek,  no  language  has  a  nobler  and 
grander  mission  for  the  extension  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  civilization  than  the  English.  It  has 
already  spread  much  farther  than  the  Greek  or  Latin 
ever  did.  From  its  island  home  in  the  Northern 
Sea  it  has  gone  forth  to  lands  and  continents  un- 
known to  the  apostles,  fathers,  and  reformers.  It 
carries  with  it  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
Saxon  race,  the  treasures  of  the  richest  literature, 
the  love  of  home  and  freedom,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  Bible.  It  is  predestinated  and 
adapted  by  its  composition  and  history  to  become 
more  and  more  the  cosmopolitan  language  of  mod- 
ern times. 

2 
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"  Among  all  the  modern  languages,^'  says  a  dis- 
tinguished Oerman  philologist,  ^^none  has,  by  giving 
np  and  confounding  all  the  laws  of  sound,  and  by 
cutting  off  nearly  all  the  inflections,  acquired  greater 
strength  and  vigor  than  the  English.  Its  fulness  of 
free  middle  sounds,  which  cannot  be  tauglit,  but 
only  learned,  is  the  cause  of  an  essential  force  of 
expression  such  as  pernaps  never  stood  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  other  language  of  men.  Its  entire, 
highly  intellectual,  and  wonderfully  happy  structure 
and  development  are  the  result  of  a  surprisingly 
intimate  marriage  of  the  two  noblest  languages  in 
modern  Europe — the  Germanic  and  the  Romance; 
the  former,  as  is  well  known,  supplying  in  far  larger 
proportion  the  material  groundwork,  the  latter  the 
intellectual  conceptions.  As  to  wealth,  intellectual- 
ity, and  closeness  of  structure,  none  of  all  the  living 
languages  can  be  compared  with  it.  In  truth  the 
English  language,  which  by  no  mere  accident  has 
produced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
manding poet  of  modern  times  as  distinguished 
from  the  ancient  classics — I  can,  of  course,  only 
mean  Shakespeare  —  may  with  full  ■  propriety  be 
called  a  world -langudge ;  and,  like  the  English 
people,  it  seems  destined  hereafter  to  prevail  even 
more  extensively  than  at  present  in  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth." ' 

The  English  language  is  now  the  chief  organ  for 
the  spread  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  during  the  past  year  by  the 

'  Jacob  Grimm,  UtUr  den  Urgprung  der  Sprache  (Berlin,  1852),  p,  dO. 
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extraordinary  success  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  prepared  by  two  co-operative  com- 
mittees, in  England  and  the  United  States.  More 
than  a  million  of  copies  were  ordered  from  the 
British  University  presses  before  the  day  of  publica- 
tion (May  17, 1881),  and  more  than  twenty  reprints 
of  different  sizes  aqd  pricej^appeared  in  the  United 
States  before  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that  within  a 
few  months  nearly  three  millions  of  copies  were 
sold.  This  fact  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, and  furnishes  the  best  proof  that  the  old  book 
which  we  call  the  New  Testament  is  more  popular 
and  powerful  than  ever,  no  matter  what  infidels  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  Among  the  two  freest  and  most 
progressive  nations  of  the  earth  the  Bible  is  revered 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  public  and  private  virtue,  tlie 
pillar  of  freedom  and  civilization,  the  sacred  ark  of 
every  household,  the  written  conscience  of  every  soul. 

THE   MACEDONIAN   DIALECT. 

The  Greek  language  has  come  down  to  us,  like 
the  old  Teutonic  language,  in  a  number  of  dialects 
and  sub-dialects.  The  literati]re  is  chiefly  deposited 
in  four :  1.  The  -^olio  dialect,  known  from  in- 
scriptions and  grammarians,  and  from  remains  of 
Alcieus,  Sappho,  and  Erinna.  2.  The  Doric,  rough 
but  vigorous,  immortalized  by  the  odes  of  Pindar 
and  the  idyls  of  Theocritus.  3.  The  loxic,  soft 
and  elastic,  in  which  Homer  sang  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  Herodotus  told  his  history.  4.  The 
Attic  dialect  differs  little  from  the  Ionic,  unites 
energy  and  dignity  with  grace  and  melody,  and  is 
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represented  by  the  largest  literature,  the  tragedies  . 
of  -^schjlus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  histories  of  Thucj'dides  and  Xen- 
ophon,  the  philosophical  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes.' 

The  Attic  dialect,  owing  to  its  literary  wealth  and 
the  military  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
pnpil  of  Aristotle,  came  to  be  the  common  spoken 
and  written  language  not  only  in  Greece  proper, 
but  over  the  Macedonian  provinces  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  By  its  diffusion  it  lost  much  of  its  peculiar 
stamp,  and  absorbed  a  number  of  foreign  words  and 
inflections,  especially  from  the  Orient.  But  what  it 
lost  in  purity  it  gained  in  popularity.  It  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  trammels  of  nationality  and  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  and  became  cosmopolitan.  It 
grew  less  artistic,  but  more  useful. 

In  this  modified  form,  the  Attic  Greek  received 
the  name  of  the  Macedonian  or  Alexandrian,  and 
also  the  Common  or  Hellenic  language  (fi  koiv^ 
SiaXtKTog  or  'EAAiyriK?)  AaAcicroc).  It  was  used  by 
Aristotle,  who  connects  the  classic  Attic  with  the 
Hellenic,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dio 
Cassius,  Dionysins  of  Halicarnassus,  ^lian.  Hero- 
dian,  Arrian,  and  Lucian. 

Examples  of  new  words:  dya^ovpyiXv,  aixfiaXwriZuv,  dvriXvrpoVf 
aKOtcapaSoKiiVf  iXXoyciv,  cvcat/oelr,  diKaiOKpioiay  vv\^r\nipov,  6Xtyd- 

'  On  the  Greek  dialects,  compare  the  large  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Gracm 
LhffucB  Diakctit  (1839, 1843, 2  vols.) ;  Merry,  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects 
(Oxford,  1875) ;  the  well-known  grammars  of  Prof.  G.  Curtius  of  Leipzig, 
and  Kuhner^  and  Gustav  Meyer,  Griech.  Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1880),  the 
introduction  and  the  literature  there  indicated.  ALm  Wilkins,  in  "  Encyd. 
Brit."  xi.  181-186. 
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tiffrofif  oiKoiKfTTOTfi^f  viTToi^tTis,  Frooi  Egypt:  Toiirvpog,  irvpaniCf 
fidtoy.  From  PenU :  ayyapog^  yaZn,  ftdyoif  trapadtitTOi^  ridpa.  From 
the  Lfttin :  Kiivtro^f  Kovtrrutiia,  \tyiiitv.  From  the  Semitic :  dppapwVf 
^aytov,  pafiPii,  The  Alexandrians  had  also  a  special  orthography; 
tbey  exchanged  letters — as  at  and  »,  e  and  ri,  y  and  c— and  they  retained 
the  fi  before  if;  and  ^  (as  in  Xrift^Ofiai),  See  Moiilton*s  Winerj  p.  53. 
These  peculiarities  are  found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  Greek 
Testament,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  by  Lachmann  and 
the  recent  critical  editors. 

Professor  Immer  {ffermeneuticM  of  the  N,  T,  p.  125)  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Macedonian  Greek : 
"  Besides  the  Atticisms,  lonicisms,  Doricisms,  and  iEolicisms,  the  SiaXtitrog 
toivfi  shows  still  the  following  peculiarities:  (a.)  Words  that  occur  seldom 
or  only  in 'poetical  discourse  in  the  old  Greek  now  become  more  common, 
and  pass  over  into  plain  prose,  as,  e,  g^  fAttrovvKTiov^  dtotrrvyriCi  fip^x^y  ^^ 
moisten,  ia^u  for  h^'na^  and  others.  (6.)  Words  in  use  receive  another 
form,  as  dva^tfia  for  dvd^ftaf  ytvioia  for  yivk^XiOf  kKfraXai  for  iraXaif 
X^fC  for  (X^^(»  <'^c<'ta  'or  Utrtia,  iiio^avoioaia  for  fiur^oSooia,  fiovu^ 
BaXfioc  for  irc/>o^aX|ioCf  vov^oia  for  vov^irriffiQj  hnrao'ia  for  oif/iC)  r/ 
opKOftoitia  for  rd  opK^  6  w\i}<rf ov  for  u  ^iXaCt  voravoq  for  troSairoQt  ^^c. 
Especially  frequent  become  verbal  forms  in  -i^w,  in  -w  pure  instead  of  in 
'fu  (e.ff,  6fivvta  instead  of  o/iw/ii),  formed  from  the  perfect^  as  orfiKWf  sub- 
stantives in  -fia.  (c.)  Words  entirely  new,  mostly  words  formed  through 
composition,  make  their  appearance,  as  dyTikvrpoVf  dXiKTopotpun'ta, 
dwwci^aXi^taf  dya^owoUw,  ai'xftaXairei/ai,  wx^r\iitpov,  tTirofiirpiov,  et  at. 
((/.)  Words  long  familiar  and  current  receive  new  meanings,  as  dvcucXivuv 
and  dyaxiirrtiVf  to  recline  at  table;  dfroKpi^rivat,  to  answer;  dirorda' 
ota^aif  to  take  leave;  faifiwv  or  ^ai/i6viov,  evil  spirit;  iv\api6riiv,  to 
thank;  (vXov,  tree;  jrapojroXav,  to  pray;  trrcyciv,  to  endure,  to  bear  up; 
fdavciv,  to  come,  to  arrive;  )(f»ifiariZuv,  to  be  called;  \l/wfiiZnv,  to  eat, 
to  nourish,  ^  aL  In  a  grammatical  point  of  view  the  following  may  be 
observed :  (a.)  Inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs  occur  which  at  an  earlier 
period  were  either  entirely  unknown  or  peculiar  to  a  single  dialect  {  e.  g, 
the  Doricism  d^mvraK  for  a^civrai,  the  iEolic  optative  ending  in  -aa, 
the  ending  of  the  second  person  of  the  present  and  future  passive  and 
middle  in  -<i  instead  of  in  .y,  etc  (6.)  Infrequency  of  the  use  of  the 
dual,  as,  t,g,^  ivtri  instead  of  Svotv,  (r.)  Infrequency.  of  the  employment 
of  the  optative  (in  the  Johannean  writings  it  does  not  occur  at  all). 
(dL)  The  construing  of  certain  verbs  with  other  cases,  especially  with  the 
accusative,  as  Irt^vfuiv  ri  instead  of  rivocj  ^opito^ai  diro  instead  of  viro 
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and  accusative^  et  al.  (f.)  The  weakeniDg  of  iVa  in  the  formulfe  ^cXm 
iVa,  \iyu»  'iva,  d^ioc  Vva,  and  many  others.  (/.)  Use  of  the  subjunctive 
instead  of  the  optative  after  preterites,  etc.  A  still  greater  degradation 
of  the  language  finds  place  in  the  construction  of  Vva  with  the  indicative, 
and  not  with  the  future  only,  but  even  with  the  present  indicative,  of  ffvv 
with  the  genitive,  the  confounding  of  the  cases  and  tenses,  et<:.  The 
latter  peculiarities  do  not  occur,  however,  in  authors  of  Greek  nationality, 
nor  in  educated  authors.**  (The  translation  is  by  Albert  H.  Newman, 
Andover,  1877.) 

THE   HELLENISTIC   DIALECT. 

The  Hellenic  dialect  assumed  a  strongly  Hebraiz- 
ing character  among  the  Grecian  Jew6  or  JlellenistSj 
and  as  spoken  by  them  it  is  called  the  HeUeniMic 
dialect.  It  was  especially  current  in  Alexandria, 
where  all  nationalities  mingled  and  adopted  the 
Greek  as  their  medium  of  commercial  and  social 
intercourse.  This  city,  sdbn  after  its  foundation  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  332),  became  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  next  to  Athens,  and  the  birthplace 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Immense 
libraries  were  collected  under  the  Ptolemies,  and 
every  important  work  of  dying  Egypt  and  Oriental 
learning  was  translated  into  Greek. 

The  literature  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  all  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  intimately  connected  with  re- 
ligion. It  embraces  the  Septuagint  and  the  Jewish 
Apocrypha,  which  are  incorpomtcd  in  the  Septua- 
gint, and  passed  from  it  into  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Philo  (B.C.  20  to  A.D.  40)  and  Josephus  (A.D.  38- 
103),  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Greek  litera- 
ture, aimed  at  a  pure  style,  which  would  commend 
their  theological  and  historical  writings  to  scholars 
of  classical  taste;  but,  after  all,  they  could  not  conceal 
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the  Hebrew  spirit  and  coloring.  Tlie  Hellenistic 
writings  express  Jewish  ideas  in  Greek  words,  and 
carried  the  religion  of  the  East  to  the  nations  of  the 
Fcst. 

THE   8EPTUAGINT. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  was  gradually  made  by  Jewisli  scholars 
in  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II., 
B.C.  285-247,  and  has  survived  the  ravages  of  the 
Moslem  conquerors.  It  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Hellenistic  idiom.  It  made  the  Oreek  the  vehicle 
of  Hebrew  thought.  It  became  the  accepted  Bible 
of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  spread  the  influence 
of  their  religion  among  the  Gentiles,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Thus 
an  "  altar  was  erected  to  Jehovah  "  not  only  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  as  the  prophet  foretold,' 
but  all  over  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Septuagint  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
Greek.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  not  yet  suflBiciently 
explained,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  direct  cita- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which 
amount  to  about  280,'  are  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint, or  at  all  events  agree  better  with  it  than  with 
the  Hebrew  original. 

Compare  on  this  subject^  David  McCalman  Turpie,  The  Old  TesfamaU 
M Oe  New  (Loud.  1868);  Ed.  Biihl,  DieA,T.  lichen  CkaU  im  N.  T.  (Wien, 

>  Im.  xix.  19,  20,  25. 

*  James  Scott  {Prineiplet  of  New  Tettameni  Quotation,  Edinb.  1875, 
p.  17  jq.)  aayi:  ^The  whole  number  of  repeated  citations  amounts  to  290. 
Seventeen  only  of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  Testament  contain 
quotations  from  the  Old.  The  single  citations  may  be  estimated  at  226, 
and  their  whole  ntimber  by  repetition  at  284.*' 
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1878),  and  bis  Fortckungen  nach  einer  VoUabibel  zur  ZtU  Jtsu  uml  dertn 
Ztttammenhang  tnii  der  Septuaginta-Udfertttzung  (ibid.  1878).    I'hese  two 
scholars  have  reiy  carefully  examined  all  the  quotations.    Turpie  states 
the  result  (p.  266  sqq.)  in  five  tables  as  follows: 
A.  53  quotations  agree  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  with  the  Septua- 

gint  (correctlg  rendered). 
'B.  10  quotations  agree  with  the  Hebrew  against  the  Scptuagint  (which 
is  here  ineorrect), 

C.  70  quotations  differ  from  the  Hebrew  emd  from  the  Septuagint 

(which  has  correctlg  rendered  the  passages). 

D.  87  quotations  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  agree  with  the  Septuagint. 
£.  99  quotations  differ  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  which 

alBo  differ  from  each  other. 
Bdhl  does  not  sum  up  his  results,  but  goes  carefully  over  the  same 
number  of  passages,  giving  the  New  Testament  quotation,  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  the  Septuagint  Version,  with  learned  notes.  He  advances 
the  novel  theory  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  quoted  from  a  popular 
Aramaic  Bible  {Voltdnbel)  which  he  thinks  was  in  common  use  at  that 
time  in  Palestine,  and  which  was  substantially  the  Septuagint  Version,  or 
based  on  it :  '*  Die  Septuaginta  Uthertetzung  igt  die  palastinentische  BiM 
Oder  die  Bibel  im  Vulg&rdialed  gevorden^  und  duker  tchreibt  sich  die  Be- 
mttzung  der  LXX.  im  Keuen  Tettamenl,^  But  there  is  no  .trace  of  an 
Aramaic  Targum  before  the  time  of  Christ,  nor  of  a  Targum  authorized 
by  the  Sanhedrin;  and  if  it  was  based  on  the  Septuagint,  why  did  the 
Apostles  use  a  translation  of  a  translation?  The  question  still  remains, 
why  did  they  not  quote  from  the  Hebrew  original,  and  how  are  the  de- 
partures of  the  Septuagint  from  the  Hebrew  to  be  accounted  for?  It 
teems  probable  that  they  quoted  mostly  from  memor}*,  and  that  they 
were  more  familiar  with  the  Septuagint  than  the  Hebrew.  The  whole 
subject  requires  further  investigation,  and  a  new  critical  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  on  the  basis  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  and  all  other 
sources  combined.  Dr.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  of  Gottingen,  announces  such 
an  edition  (1882).  An  important  contribution  is  furnished  by  £.  Nestle, 
Veterii  Testamenii  Graci  Codices  Vaticanus  el  Sinaiticus  cum  textu  recepto 
coUati  (Lips.  1880). 

Jesus  himself  quotes  from  the  Septuagint,  accord- 
ing to  the  evangeh'sts.*     The  apostles  do  it  in  their 

*  Corop.  MaU.  iv.  4,  7,  10;  ix.  18;  xv.  9;  xxL  16, 42;  Mark  vii.  6;  x. 
7;  xiL  10, 11;  Luke  iii.  4-6;  iv.  18, 19;  xxiL  87.    Luke's  quotations  are 
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discourses/  and  in  their  epistles.'  Even  Paul,  who 
was  educated  at  Jerusalem  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  rabbinical  lore,  nsuallj  agrees  with  the  Scptua- 
gint,  except  when  he  freely  quotes  from  memory, 
or  adapts  the  text  to  his  argument.* 

THE   APOSTOLIC   GREEK. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  assign  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament idiom  its  peculiar  position.  It  belongs  to 
the  Hellenistic  dialect,  as  distinct  from  the  classical 
Greek,  and  it  shares  with  the  Septuagint  its  sacred 
and  Hebraizing  character,  as  distinct  from  the  secu- 
lar Hellenic  literature ;  but  it  differs  from  all  pre- 
vious dialects  by  its  spirit  and  contents.  It  is  the 
Greek  used  for  the  first  time  for  a  new  religion.  In 
this  respect  it  stands  alone,  and  belongs  to  but  one 
period,  the  period  of  the  first  proclamation  and  intro- 

aU  from  the  Sq>tiiagtnt  with  the  exception  of  one,  vii.  27.  The  same  is 
the  case  substantiilly  with  Blark,  with  Ihe  exception  of  i.  2,  which  is 
fiom  the  Hebrew,  and  embodies  his  reflection.  Matthew  departs  from 
the  Septuagint  and  quotes  from  the  Hebrew  when  he  introduces  a  pro- 
phetic passage  with  his  forrouU  7va  irXfjpuf^y,  as  i.  28;  ii.  6, 15, 18;  iv. 
15;  viiL  17;  xii.  18-21;  xiii.  35;  xxi.  5.  This  remarkable  difference  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Bleek  {Beitrage  zur  Evangelienkritik,  1846,  p.  57),  and 
is  confirmed  by  Holtzmann  {Die  SynoptUchen  EvangelUtif  1863,  p.  259). 

>  Acts  I  20;  ii.  17-21,  25-28, 84,  35;  iii.  22,  25;  iv.  25,  26 ;  vii.  42-50; 
XV.  15-18;  xxviiL26,  27. 

*  James  ii.  28;  iv.  6;  1  Pet  i.  16;  ii.  6,  22;  iii.  10-12;  iv.  18;  v.  5. 

>Gal.iiL18;  Kom.iL24;  iii.  4, 10-18;  iv.8;  ix.  27-29 ;  x.  11,21 ;  xi.  9, 
10,  26,  27 ;  1  Cor.  i.  19;  vL  16 ;  Eph.  v.  31 ;  vi.  2.  Specimens  of  correc- 
tions of  the  Sept.  according  to  the  Hebrew :  1  Cor.  iit  19 ;  xiv.  21 ;  xv. 
54,  55;  Rom.  ix.  17;  Eph.  iv.  8.  Comp.  Weiss,  Theol.  dta  N,  T,  3d  ed. 
p.  275;  Kautzsch,  De  Veterit  Test,  locU  a  Paulo  ap.  aUegatis  (Lips.  1869). 
Kaatxaeh  maintains  that  Paul  never  intentionally  departs  from  the  Septua- 
gint, although  be  seems  to  have  in  view  sometimes  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.    Weiss  aUows  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  Hebrew. 


/ 
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dnction  of  Christianity.  It  is  of  itself  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Greek  of  the  Apostolie  fathera,  the  Apolo- 
gists, and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  generally,  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  New  Testament:  it  has  much  less  of  the 
Hebrew  element,  and  gathered  dnring  the  theologi- 
cal controversies  a  number  of  new  technical  terms, 
or  infused  new  meaning  into  old  words.' 

The  New  Testament  idiom  consists  of  three  ele- 
ments, which  we  may  compare  with  the  three  ele- 
ments of  man — the  aiifia^  ^v\{i,  and  votic  or  irvfv/uo. 
It  has  a  6freek  body,  animated  by  a  Hebrew  aotUj  and 
inspired  and  ruled  by  a  Christian  spirit.  It  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  situation  and  mission  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  was,  and  is  still,  admirably 
suited  for  its  purposes.  It  is  more  cosmopolitan 
than  any  other  Greek  dialect.  The  New  Testament 
in  classical  Greek  might  have  been  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  learned  few,  but  not  by  the 
masses  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  the  same  applies 
to  translations.  King  Jameses  and  Luther^s  versions 
reach  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  common 

'  Etpecially  in  the  Nicene  age.  Such  terms  are  oinriaf  viro9ro<nc» 
wpooutirov  (as  applied  to  the  persons  of  the  Trinity),  oftocinno^,  6/toiOV' 
oioCf  iripoovoiOQ  (of  the  Son  of  God  in  his  relation  to  the  Father),  ivaop' 
moffiCt  Ivav^pumitngj  idiorriCi  <iy€vvf}9ia,  ytvtniiritt,  bewoptwnCt  iri/i^c 
(of  the  Holy  Spirit),  .^eorococ  (of  the  Virgin  Mary),  evunng  viroffrancq, 
Koivwvia  idiutfiarutv,  r€pix(^piy<^tc  i^^  ^^^  inner  trinitarian  relatioos), 
AwTToaratria  or  iwTTOirraaia  (the  impersonality  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ),  etc.  For  ecclesiastical  Greek,  see  Suicer,  Thetaurus  EcduiaMtieut 
e  Patribu*  GrmcU^  Amst.  2d  ed.  1728, 2  vols.  fol. ;  C.  du  Fresne  (du  Cange), 
Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  Afedice  et  Infina  GrcecUatit^  Lugd.  1688, 2  torn, 
fol. ;  and  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Greek  Lex,  of  the  Homan  and  Byzantine  Periods, 
Boston,  1870. 
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people  as  no  classical  diction  of  Milton  or  Goethe 

conid  do. 
Daring  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  much 

nseless  controversy  between  the  "  Purists,"  who  de- 
fended the  classical  character  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek,  and  the  "  Hebraists,"  who  pointed  out  its 
Hebraisms.  Both  parties  ignored  the  necessity  and 
beauty  of  its  composite  character  for  its  cosmopoli- 
tan mission.' 

HEBRAISMS   IN  THE  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

The  Hebrew  element  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  pervades  all  the  apostolic  writings,  bnt  not  in  the 
same  degree.  It  is  strongest  in  Matthew,  Mark,  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Luke,  and  in  the  Apocalypse. 
The  hymns  of  the  Virgin  Mary  {Magnificat\  of 
Zicharias  {Benedictvs\  and  of  Simeon  {Nunc  Di- 
miUis)  are  entirely  Hebrew  in  spirit  and  tone,  and 
can  bo  literally  rendered  so  as  to  read  like  Hebrew 
psalms.  Otherwise  Luke  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Hebraize  least  of  all.  Not 
a  few  Hebrew  words  —  as  Amen^  Eden^  Messiah^ 
Mannaj  HaUdvjah^  Sabbath — have  passed  into  mod- 
em languages,  and  remain  as  perpetual  memorials 
of  the  earliest  revelations  of  God.  The  Hebraisms 
are  not  grammatical  blunders  or  blemishes,  but  neces- 
sary supplenients  of  the  defects  of  the  secular  Greek. 

*  See  the  UtentaTe  on  ibis  controversy  in  Reuss,  p.  37.  He  says : 
"Dot  fteutestameniU^  Idiom  ut  nicht  aus  einer  rohen  Sprachmmischung 
henorgegangenf  tondtm  steUl  rich  unt  dar  als  der  ertie  Schritt  de$  im  Osten 
mt/geffanffenen  Licktet  zur  BewSltl^ng  und  Durchdringung  der  abendUui' 
iMen  Gtrittumg^    Comp.  also  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd,  iv.  21-23. 
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They  represent  new  ideas  which  require  new  words. 
They  impart  to  the  apostolic  writings  the  charm  of 
the  antiqneness  and  elevated  simplicity  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  pnre  or  old  Hebrew 
words  (Amenj  Hallelujah^  Hosanna^  JSabbaih^  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  temple  service,  and  are 
fonnd  in  the  Septnagint),  the  Hebraisms  of  the 
New  Testament  belong  to  the  later  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  (Syro-Chaldaic)  dialect  which,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  had  gradually 
superseded  the  older  as  the  living  language  of  the 
people.'  The  Hebrew  still  continued  to  be  the 
saci*ed  language  (o"??*?  litib),  and  the  Scripture 
lessons  were  read  from  the  Hebrew  text,  but  were 
followed  by  Aramaic  translations  (Targumim)  and 
sermons  (Midrashim)." 

I.  Hebrew  words  for  which  the  classical  Greek 
has  no  equivalent.  I  do  not  claim  completeness  for 
this  and  the  following  lists,  but  they  embrace  the 
most  important  words. 

A^fia^V^t^  (Heb.  "M^faikfi-,  Mark  xiv. 86;  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  G. 

ttCcX^a/ia  (Westcott  and  Hort,  attMaiiax)  =  K?:^  ^?n,/«U  of 
Hood,  Acta  L 19. 

aXXi|Xoi;fa=rT*^*i|b^n,  halUlujdk,  praitt  yt  Jehovah  (Heb.),  Rev.  six. 
1,  3,  4,  6.     Ck>inp.*P8.  civ.  85. 

'  The  word  ifipdiaru  hehraictj  is  used  for  chaldaice,  John  v.  2 ;  xix.  18, 
17,  20;  Acts  ix.  11 ;  xvi.  16;  Rev.  ix.  11 ;  xvi.  16;  and  also  in  Joaephiis. 

*  The  Talmud  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  (the  Mishna),  (Mirtly  in 
Aramaic  (the  Gemara),  but  mixed  with  exotic  words  from  various  lan- 
guages—Greek,  Latin,  Ck>ptic,  Persian,  Arabic — and  disfigured  by  gram- 
matical irregularities  and  barbarous  spelling.  See  Brtill,  FrtmdtpradUkkt 
Redauarten  in  den  Tcdmuden  und  Midraikim  (Leipz.  1869). 
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aiiiiv  =  *|^H  (Heb.),  tt  uly,  veriltfj  Matt  vu  18  (?) ;  Bom.  L  25 ;  iz.  5 ; 
Ber.  iii.  14,  etc. 

ippafimv  ^  V*'^*??  (Heb.),  a  pUdge^  eamnt  (a  mercantile  term  of 
PhoeniciaD  origin),  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  y.  6 ;  Epb.  L  14. 

^oroc  =  ra  (Heb.),  bath  (a  liquid  roeaaure  of  about  8}  gallons),  Luke 
zri.5,6. 

^ceX^/3o^X=b^3t  bra  (Aram.),  &>ni  of  dung  {deus  ttercoris),  and 

puXZtfiovP  =  anst  Wa  (Heb.),  (oni  o/*/w!f,  the  name  of  a  god  of  the 
Philtatines  at  Ekroii.  The  former  is  a  contemptuona  Jewish  by-name  of 
this  idol,  and  was  applied  also  to  the  prince  of  demons.  Matt,  xii  24,  27; 
Hark  liL  22;  Luke  xi.  16, 18, 19. 

/^oavcpytc  =  (^?"})  ni  "^SS,  Soru  of  Thunder,  Mark  iii.  17.  A  name 
giren  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (comp.  Luke  ix.  84). 

^vmag=,Y^^  (Sept.),/iie  linen,  Luke  xvL  19;  Rev.  xviii.  12.  Also 
fivfftrtvov,  Rev.  xix.  8. 

yaplia^d  =r  »ra*  (Gr.  Xi^tHirpairov),  back,  ridge,  pavement ;  the  place 
where  Pilate  gave  sentence  against  Jesus,  John  xix.  18. 

y'uwa  =s  ^tT}  K*^3,  the  valley  of  IJinnomj  Josh.  xv.  8 ;  Gehenna,  hell. 
Matt.  V.  22;  Mark  ix.  48;  Luke  xii.  5,  etc.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Uadet  or  Shed,  as  is  done  in  the  A.  Y. 

'  yoXyo^d  (aL  a)  ^  K^bs^bli  (Ueb.  nb^bft),  tkuU  {Kpaviov,  calva,  calva- 
ria,  whence  our  Calvary),  the  place  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  an  elevation 
(not  a  hill),  so  called  from  its  conical  form  (not  from  skulls).  Matt,  xxvii. 
83;  Blark  xv.  22;  John  xix.  17. 

f/3^i9ri,  Westcott  and  Hort:  Ifipdiori  (from  *^^?),  Uehraice,  in  Hebrew 
(Aramaic),  John  v.  2;  xix.  13, 17, 20;  Rev.  ix.  11 ,  xvi.  16. 

IKkfi  iXwt  (or  rjXti  rjXti,  Heb.  ^?H),  Xifid  oafiax^avii.  My  God,  my  God, 
Thy  hast  thou/orsahen  met  Quotation  from  Ps.  xxii.  2.  See  Matt,  xxvii. 
46;  Mark  xv.  84.  Mark  gives  the  Syriac  form,  iXmi  IXuti.  In  Matthew 
there  are  variations,  but  Westcott  and  Hort  give  iXuti  in  the  text  and 
tjlXti  in  the  margin. 

kffaBd  (Aram.  nrDt^K),  itavoix^iiTi,  be  opened,  Mark  vii.  84. 

ra^i|Xoc  =  b^}  (Heb.),  camel,  Mark  i.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4;  xix.  24,  etc 
(SepL  Gen.  xiL  16;  xxiv.  10). 

Ktwdfikipov  =  'P^IP  (Heb.),  cinnamon  (an  aromatic  bark  used  for 
incense  and  perfume).  Rev.  xviii.  13. 

toviatZttf  (from  rn^n*^,  Judah),  to  Judaize,  Gal.  iL  14;  also  'lovidiaigo^, 
L  13 ;  and  iovia'iic&^,  iL  14. 

Kop^v  and  KopPavdg  =^'\^'^^  (Heb.),  MS'^ilp  (Aram.),  an  offering, 
oblation,  Mark  viL  1 1 ;  Matt.  xxviL  6. 
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cv/i(vov  ^  I'ttS  (Heb.),  cummin  (Germ.  KUmmel)^  a  low  herb  of  the 
fennel  kind,  which  produces  aromatic  seeds. 

Xipavo^  =  t^yiA  (Hefo.  from  the  verb  "JS^,  to  le  iekite)t/rankmeenie, 
Matt.  iL  11 ;  Rev.  xviiu  18. 

lULiuuvaq  =  MSirK^  "pCK^,  rieket.  Matt.  vL  24 ;  Luke  vi.  9.    Comp. 

the  Heh.  HS^iSK,  Isa.  zxxiiU  6  {^oavpoi,  LXX.) ;  Ps.  xxxviL  3  (irXovro^), 
Augustinsays:  **  Zrtfervm  ponice  mammoR  dicitur." 

fidvpa  (Heb.  yo,  in  the  Sept  r6  fidv),  mamuit  the  miraculous  food  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  John  vi.  81,  49,  58;  Heb.  ix.  4;  Rev. 
iul7. 

fiaptkv  a^d  =  nnx  1^^,  the  Lord  comeih^  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

/ictnriac  =  MIT^CJQ  (Heb.  n*^U^).  the  Anointed^  the  Meuiah^  John  i. 
42 ;  iv.  25.  In  all  other  passages  the  Greek  equivalent,  XpiaroQ  (from 
Xpiitft  to  onoMil),  is  used. 

[fi«p6  =  n"jb  (Heb.),  rthd  (?),  Matt.  v.  22.]  » 

ira<rx<i  ^  MnQQ  (Heb.  HOD),  pcusovevj  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  John  ii.  13; 
vi.  4;  xviii.  89,  etc  Used  in  three  different  senses:  (1)  the  paschal 
lamb;  (2)  the  paschal  meal;  (8)  the  paschal  feast  from  the  14th  to  the 
20th  of  Nisan.    Mistranslated  Easier  in  £.  Y.,  Acts  xii.  4 ;  correct  in  R.  V. 

paPfii  or  paPfiiij  pafifiovi  or  pa/3/3ovvi  =  *^a*i  (Heb.  from  2"^,  muck, 
great'),  'I'^Sl'?,  I?^  (Chald.),  my  great  one,  my  master,  great  master,  John 
XX.  6;  Mark  x.  51,  etc  The  salutation  of  Hebrew  teachers  or  doctors 
(^ccaffjcaXoc).  Ck>mp.  the  French  Monsieur,  Monseignetir.  Rahboni  or 
Babbuni,  John  xx.  16,  is  the  Galikean  pronunciation  for  Ribbom, 

paxd  (or  paxd,  Tischendorf )  =  »J5*^^  (Heb.  p"^^),  empty,  worthless^ 
Matt.  V.  22. 

oaPadt^  =  ^''^??  (Heb.),  hosts,  armies  (rvpioc  oafiau,^,  ni»SS  nin^ 
Lord  of  Hosts),  Luke  ii.  13;  Rom.  ix.  29;  James  v.  4. 

adfiflarov  =  rad  (Heb.),  rest,  day  of  rest,  Mark  it  27,  etc  Also  the 
plural  odfifiara  (Mark  i.  21,  etc);  aaPPartOfioc,  a  keeping  of  Sabbath, 
Sabbath  rest  (Heb.  iv.  9);  j)  rif^ipa  rov  oaPftaTov  (Ha^rt  Dl*^),  the 
Sabbath  day  (John  xix.  81 ;  Luke  iv.  16) ;  ci^6c  oafifidrov,  a  Sabbath^ 

'  This  is  usually  considered  as  the  vocative  of  the  Greek  fiuip6q,fooL 
The  E.  R.  recognizes  the  Hebrew  derivation  in  the  margin.  The  He- 
brew mors  means  rebellious,  heretical (Samh.  xx.  10);  but  the  S^'riac  mor^ 
means  xOpioc,  dominus.  Dr.  Fr.  Field  objects  to  the  Hebrew  derivation 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  used  the  Syriac  Otium  Norvicense  (Oxf.  1881), 
p.  2.  If  the  word  is  Greek  we  must  put  a  Hebrew  meaning  into  it,  with 
reference  to  Ps.  xiv.  1,  where  the  atheist  is  called  a  fool  (^^3,  LXX.  dfptav). 
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iiy't  journey,  ue,  6  itadia  or  750  Roman  (Micea,  equal  to  about  two  thirds 
ofao  English  mile  (Acts  i.  12) ;  and  wpoffapfiarov,  fore-Sabbath,  Sabbath' 
m  (Mark  XV.  42). 

earavj  9aravac=*i9^  (HeB.),  advertary^  devU  (jSiajioXoc,  6  wovripoi), 
Ibtt.  xri.  23;  Mark  viii.  33;  Luke  xxii.  3;  2  Ck>r.  xii.  7,  etc 

odfT^Hpo^  ^  ^^f^^  (Heb.),  sapphire  (a  precious  stone,  next  in  value  to 
tke  dUmondX  Kev.  xxi.  19  (Sept.  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  xxviiL  18> 

ettrov  =  Kri(9  (HeU  ^^O),  a  teak  (a  dry  measure  of  about  a  peck 
and  a  halQ,  MatU  xiii.  33. 

viKtpa  (to,  indecL)  ^  *13iS  (Heb.),  sikera,  tirong  drink,  Luke  i.  15. 

WKafitwo^szTl'C'^V  (Heb.),  a  sj^mme  tree,  Luke  xvii.  6  (Sept.  1  Kings 
X.  27,  etc.). 

raXt^d^  Kov/i  =:  "^p^p   Kri*^7tt,  maiden,  arise,  Mark  v.  41. 

r9<rwiroc=2'^n!(  (Heb.),  hyssop,  John  xix.  29;  Heb.  ix.  29  (I  Kings  v. 
8,  etc). 

X^pov^p.  ^  0^39*^9  (Heb.  plural  from  3^*^3),  cherubim,  Heb.  ix.  6. 
Comp.  the  Greek  ypvtl/,  ypviroq. 

itaawd  =  K|  H^'^ln  (Ps.  cxviii.  25),  Hosanna,  save  now — a  word  of 
Joyful  acclamation,  MatU  xxi.  9, 15;  Mark  xi.  9, 10;  John  xiL  13. 

Proper  names  of  persons  are  very  numerous : 

Kiffoc  (Sjrr.  dtD*^!S,  Greek  XlirpoQ),  Mapia  (Aramaic  for  the  Hebrew 
S^^),  Map^a  (dondnay,  MoXxoc  (T)^^*  King),  XovZd  (Luke  viii.  3 ;  see 
Wotcott  and  Hort*s  text),  Tafii^d  (Greek  AopKa^,  Acts  ix.  36,  40); 
'laiuip  or  'lacw/3oc«  'Iiiffovc,  'lutawtic,  MeKxttrUiiCt  ^ovX  or  £ai)Xoc» 
and  many  others.  Also  the  names  compounded  with  *^a,  son,  as  Rarabbas 
(son  of  a  father,  or  son  of  a  rabbi),  Bartholomew,  Barjesus,  Barjonas, 
Bsrtimsua,  Barsabas,  Barnabas. 

Hebrew  names  of  several  places,  as, 

Armageddon  (mount  of  Megidd6,  Rev.  xvi.  16),  Bethlehem  (House  of 
Bread),  Bethany  (House  of  Dates),  Bethphage  (House  of  Figs),  Bcthesda 
(House  of  Mercy),  Bethsaida  (Place  of  Fishing),  Gethsemane  (oil-press), 
Jerusalem  (Dwelling  of  Peace),  Siloam  (nbd,  translated  dwetrraXpivo^, 
John  ix.  7,  by  Robinson,  an  aqueduct;  by  Grimm,  effusio,  Wasurguss),  etc 

II.  Hebraizing  phrases  and  modes  of  construction : 

difh  trpwrmwov,  "^3  Dp  or  •^3Bip,/rom  the  face  ot  presence  of  any  one, 
fiom  before,  from.  Acts  iii.  19;  v.  41;  vii.  45;  2  Thess.  i.  9;  liev.  vi.  16; 
xill4;  XX.  11. 
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PatnXivitv  Iwi  QnsteaA  of  gen.  or  dat),  ^9  T{^^}  io  reign  over,  Lake 
L  88;  xix.  14, 17;  Matt,  it  22,  etc. 

yivio^ai  ^avdrov  (Artm.),  to  tatte  of  death,  to  die,  Matt.  xvi.  28; 
Mark  ix.  1 ;  John  viii.  52,  etc. 

iifo  Suo  (bkn,  for  dvd  Svo  or  cc'c  Svo},  pair-wise,  btf  two  and  two,  Mark  vi.  7. 

CI  (for  ov),  dift,  in  forms  of  oath,  as  Mark  viu.  12,  f  i  io^riinrat  otifitlov, 
no  tign  shall  he  given ;  Heb.  iv.  6,  ci  liakktvaovrat,  if  they  shall  enter  into 
my  rest  (supply  the  apodosis,  then  wiU  J  not  live,  or  be  Jehovah),  i.  e,  they 
shall  not  enter,  Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  23;  DcuU  L  35;  and  Thayer's  Winer, 
p.  500  (Moulton's  Winer,  p.  627). 

HQ  Airavrfiaiv^  ^K^^»  'or  meeting  (instead  of  inf.  itiravTav,  to  meet). 
Matt.  XXV.  1,  6;  Acts  xxviii.  15. 

tvdoKitv  iv  rtvi,  31  VD^f  ^o  be  well  pleased  with,  to  tdkeplecuure  in  some 
one,  Matt.  iiL  17;  xviL  5;  Mark  i.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  22,  etc. 

XoycZciv  €ic  ifucai0Omniv)i  ^^  -^'^i  'o  reckon  unto,  to  impute,  Rom.  iv.  8, 
22 ;  Gal.  iii.  6 ;  James  ii.  23.     Comp.  Gen.  xv.  6  (Sept). 

6/ioXoyeiv  Iv  rivi  (comp.  b?  tW.n,  Ps.  xxxil  6,  slightly  differing), 
to  make  a  confession  on  ox  respecting  some  one  (in  alicuius  causa),  Matt.  x. 
32 ;  Luke  xii.  8. 

ov  . .  .  TraCf  ^3  vh,  for  ov^tig^  not  one,  none.  Matt.  xxiv.  22 ;  Mark  xiii. 
20;  Rom.  iii.  20;  Gal.  ii.  16;  Eph.  v.  5,  etc 

wpooutnov  irpoQ  irpooutirov,  0*^30  ^^  ^"^P?*  f*'^  l^  f^^  (nothing 
intervening),  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.     See  Sept.  Gen.  xxxii.  81. 

frpoauirov  Xttfi^vap,  C^3D  KiSS,  to  accept  the  person  of  any  one,  to 
favor,  to  be  partial  In  the  New  Test,  only  in  a  bad  sense,  Luke  xx. 
21 ;  Gal.  ii.  6  (wpoounrov  ^tbg  dv^piitirov  ov  Xafipdvu), 

wpamai  vpaotai  (adverbially  and  distributively,  areolatim,  for  dfd 
vpaaido),  in  ranks,  plat-wise,  by  plats  (like  beds  in  a  garden),  Blark  vi.  40. 
So  also  evfiiroma  trviivooia,  by  table  parties,  by  companies,  in  ver.  39. 

Also  aicoXov^av  dviota  nvog,  iivai  lig  u,  ^ftvvnp  iv  rivi,  vpooKvvuv 
ivtitTTiov  TtvoQ,  the  frequent  Kai  lyiviro  C^^?^)?  ^^^* 

vioq,  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to,  or  exposed  to, 
deserving  of,  as  vibg  Bavdrov  (PiJ^  'i^)*  **>^  of  death;  vioi  rov  wfi^Ht- 
vog,  sons  of  the  bridal  chamber,  bridemen;  vwi  rrfg  liaoiXiiag,  sons  of -the 
kingdom ;  vioi  rov  irotnjpov,  subjects  and  followers  of  Satan ;  v\bg  rijg 
dnoXiiag,  son  of  perdition,  ue,  doomed  to  perdition  (John  xvii.  12);  vioc 
Ttjg  dvaoTd(Tiu>g,  partakers  of  the  resurrection  (Luke  xx.  36),  etc 

Foreign  derivatives  in  imitation  of  the  vernacular,  as  dva^efiariZu 
(from  dvd^epa,  Heb.  D"^!!}  devoted  to  God,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29;  but  also 
devoted  to  death,  a  thing  accursed,  Josh.  vi.  17;  viL  1,  etc.),  to  anatho' 
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matize,  to  lay  under  a  eur$e  (Mark  xW.  71;  Acts  xxiiL  12,  14,  21); 
iygaiviZtiv  (from  lyKaivia),  io  initiate,  to  dedicate  (Heb.  ix.  18;  x.  20; 
in  the  Sept.  for  •?^n,  Deut.  xx.  6) ;  aKaviaXiZitv  (ittf  S,  ^???,  ^^^^f?)* 
to  make  MiumbU,  to  lead  to  tin,  and  the  passivemTav^aXc^cffdai,  to  stumble, 
fobe  led  astray  (Matt.  v.  29;  xiiu  21,  etc,  from  oKaviaXov,  a  trap^tick, 
a  mare,  a  stumbling-4)lock,  in  the  Sept.  for  D^'.Q) ;  avrkayx^^^^^^'^*^  (from 
virXoyxvtft  O^^H^,  bowels),  to  have  compassion  (Matt.  xx.  34,  etc.). 

The  intensive  adverbial  use  of  the  noun  in  the  dative  with  the  corre* 
iponding  verb  is  counted  among  the  Hebraisms  (although  it  occurs  occa- 
sionally among  classical  writers,  even  in  Plata;  see  Thayer's  Winer^ 
p.  466),  as  xcLp^  X^tp^h  ^^  rejoiceth  greatly  (John  iii.  29),  lirtlhffii^ 
t>(3t'fii|(ra,  /  have  earnestly  desired  (Luke  xxii.  15). 

The  particles  Tygjmd  orav  are  eonstnicted  with  the  present  and  future 
indicative,  Luke  xL  2;  GaL  vi.  12  (?);  Mark  iii.  2.  iVa  in  classical  writers 
denotes  the  purpose  or  intention  (iva  reXticov,  tn  order  that) ;  but  in  later 
Greek  and  in  the  New  Test,  sometimes  simply  the  consequence  or  result 
(iva  i«/3anrov,  so  that).  The  ecbatic  use  has  often  been  needkssl}' 
pressed,  but  as  needlessly  denied  by  Fritzsche  and  Meyer.  See  Moulton'f 
Winer,  p.  673  sqq.,  Thayer,  467  sqq.,  and  Robinson  and  Grimm  sub  iVa. 

III.  Greek  words  with  Hebrew  meanings: 

&YYt\oQ  (a  messenger),  in  the  sense  of  angel. 

{ja)  uyia  ayiiav  (for  the  superlative,  D^kJ'J^  ^'"^Wj  '*«  ^^^!l  of  holies, 
or  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  Heb.  ix.  3. 

Oiifv  ovTog  and  ai'uiv  /xiWiMtv,  tvtt^  Qb'^9  and  KSil  cV".]?,  for  the 
two  ages  or  eras  (dispensations)  before  and  cj/?cr  the  Messiah's  advent, 
modified  in  the  New  Test,  the  preserU  and  the  future  world.  So  also  the 
ezpreMions  itrxorai  f/fiipai,  laxdn^  Stpa,  ra  riXij  rutv  aitovuiv,  ovvriXeta 
Tov  afwvoc,  refer  to  the  last  times  of  the  atutv  ovtoq,  in  the  New  Test, 
to  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  advent  of  Christ,  more 
particularly  the  apostolic  period.  Matt.  xiii.  39;  xxviii.  20;  Acts  iL  17; 
Heb.  i.  1 ;  James  v.  8 ;  1  Cor.  x.  11,  etc. 

al/ia  kKXfiiv  or  tKxvvtiv  (0"J  T)B^)>  ''>  ^l-  l^uke  xi.  60;  Rom.  iiL  15. 

aprov  ^ayeiv,  to  take  food,  to  eat  (&n|)  -'7^)1  Mark  iii.  20;  Luke 
xiv.  1.     Also  ko^ittv  aprov.  Matt.  xv.  2. 

Q^vai  afiapriaQ  (or  d^iXfifiara,  'irapawutiiara^  etc.),  to  forgive  sins, 
etc,  to  pardon.  Matt.  vL  12;  ix.  6;  Luke  xi.  4,  etc  Comp.  the  Heb. 
*)Ba,  Sept.  Isa.  xxii.  14;  Ki^3,  Gen.  1. 17. 

fiajTriZiiv,  flairru/fiot,  pdvTtofia,  in  the  wider  sense  of  ceiemonial 
washings,  whether  by  pouring,  or  dipping,  or  immersion,  Mark  vii.  4; 
Heb.  vi.  2 ;  ix.  10.    Comp.  Sept.  2  Kings  v.  14. 
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yXwcffOf  in  the  sense  of  nation  C^^^)i  Rer.  v.  9;  vii.  9,  etc. 

iaifiovtZofiiyo^,  pouessed  by  a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  Oflen  in  the 
Gospels. 

iiiiv  And  XvttVt  to  hi$»d  and  to  hote,  in  the  rabbinical  sense  to  forbid 
and  to  permit.  Matt.  xvL  19 ;  xviiL  18.  Comp.  John  xx.  28,  where  the 
same  idea  is  expressed  literally  by  KpanXv  and  a^dvai, 

didfioXoi  (qcctueTf  sUmderer),  for  Satan,  Matt  iv.  1 ;  ix.  84,  etc  Comp. 
JobL7, 12;  ReT.xu.9, 10. 

ivvafiic  and  SwafuiCt  in  the  sense  of  miraculous  powers  (t^iit^fiS, 
Sept.  Job  xxxvii.  14),  Matt.  viL  22,  and  very  often.     See  Dictionaries. 

fi^vif,  in  the  sense  of  Gentiles,  heathen  (D'?'^3),  as  distinct  from  the  Jew- 
ish nation  (kaoQ,  Q^),  Luke  ii.  32,  etc. 

f vXoysw,  to  biess  Ct]'!?!a)i  Lake  i.  64 ;  Matt  v.  44,  etc. 

U  KocXiac  fitirpo^tfrom  birth,  from  infancy  (ItSK   *|I3St3),  Gal.  i.  15. 

Ztiriiv  rbv  ^tov,  to  seek  God,  ue,  to  turn  to  him  as  a  sincere  worshipper, 
Acts  xvii.  27 ;  Bom.  x.  20.     Quoted  from  Isa.  Ixv.  1  (Sept.). 

ZriTiiv  ^l^xfiv,  to  seth  amis  lift,  t.f.  to  seek  to  kill  him  (c3e3  C|^S), 
Matt  ii.  10 ;  Rom.  xi.  8. 

ilCiv,  to  see,  in  the  sense  to  earpetience  (to  suffer,  or  to  enjoy,  like  hX*^), 
Luke  ii.  26 ;  Heb.  xt  5. 

6S6^,  manner  of  life  (7\*!}*^)t  3Iatt  xxi.  82 ;  Rom.  iii.  17 ;  Acts  xviii.  25 ; 
James  v.  20. 

piffia,  in  the  sense  of  thing  (as  ^3^),  Luke  ii.  15;  Acts  v.  82. 

cap^  (*li931),  in  the.  sense  of  man  (mortal),  or  hunutn  nature,  or  natural 
descent  {Kara  aap%cL),  ox  frailty,  or  the  corrupt,  carnal  mUure,  in  opposition 
to  irviv/ia.    Very  often,  especially  in  Paul's  Epistles.     See  Dictionaries. 

odp^  Kai  alpa^  for  men,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  weakness  and  frailty. 
Matt.  xvL  17;  Eph.  vi.  12;  Gal.  I  16. 

ovippa,  seed,  in  the  sense  of  offspring,  porterity  (f'yi),  Matt.  xxii.  24, 
25;  Mark  xiL  19-21;  Luke  i.  55;  xx.  28;  Rom.  iv.  13,  18,  etc 

avraymyri,  a  Jewish  synagogue  (assembly),  Luke  viii.  41,  etc.;  a 
Christian  congregation,  James  ii.  2 ;  synagogue  of  Satan,  Rev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9. 

XP^ffTvQ,  anointed,  in  the  sense  of  the  Messiah, 

IV.  The  Hebraizing  style  and  construction  shows 
itself  in  the  simplicity  of  the  syntax,  the  absence 
of  long  and  artificial  periods,  the  rarity  of  oblique 
and  participial  constructions,  the  monotony  of  form, 
emphatic  repetition,  and  the  succession  of  sentences 
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by  way  of  a  conBtructive  parallelism  rather  than  by 
logical  seqnence.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (es- 
pecially the  Beatitudes),  the  parables,  and  even 
Paul's  Epistles  have  that  correspondence  of  words 
and  thoughts  which  is  the  chai*acteristic  feature  and 
charm  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

We  may  add  (with  Westcott),  that  "  calm  empha- 
sis, solemn  repetition,  grave  simplicity,  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  truths,  give  to  the  language  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  a  depth  and  permanence  of  effect 
found  nowhere  else,  .  .  .  The  character  of  the  style 
lies  in  its  total  effect,  and  not  in  separate  elements ; 
it  is  seen  in  the  spirit  which  informs  the  entire  text 
far  more  vividly  than  in  the  separate  membere."  * 

LATINISMS. 

The  Greek  of  the  apostolic  writings  is  Hebraizing, 
but  not  Komanizing.  The  Bomans  imposed  their 
military  rule,  their  polity,  and  their  laws,  but  not 
their  speech,  upon  the  conquered  nations.  The 
greatest  Roman  orator  admitted  that  the  Latin  was 
provincial,  while  the  Greek  was  universal  in  the 
empire.'  Yet  a  number  of  Latin  terms  —  mostly 
military,  political,  and  monetary,  and  for  some  arti- 
cles of  dress — have  found  their  way  into  the  com- 
mon speech  with  the  Eoman  conquest.  They  are 
most  frequent  in  Mark's  Gospel,  which  was  written 
in  Home  and  for  Romans. 

'  In  Smith's  BibU  Diet.  iii.  2141  (Hackett  and  Abbot's  ed.).  Comp. 
WefttcoU's  IfUrod.  to  the  GotptU,  pp.  241-252. 

'Cicero  {Pro  Arch,  10):  ^Graca  leguntur  in  omnibut /ere  gtntibus; 
Latino  suitfinUnUf  exiguis  sane,  continentur,* 
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doeapioVf  as,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  worth  three  English  farthings,  or 
.1}  cent  (one  tenth  of  a  denarius),  Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6.  Probably  the 
Deuter  form  of  the  old  Latin  assarius,  as  itipoptov  is  of  denarius, 
.  drivapioVf  denarius,  a  Roman  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  ten  asses  (as 
the  name  indicates),  and  afterwards  of  sixteen  asses  (the  as  being  re- 
duced), equivalent  to  the  Attic  drachma,  or  about  sixteen  cents.  In  the 
New  Test  it  stands  for  a  large  sum,  a  day's  wages ;  hence  the  transla- 
tion penny,  which  creates  the  opposite  impression,  should  have  been 
changed  by  the  Revisers  into  denarius,  or  dendty,  or  shilUng,  Blatt. 
x\iii.28;  xx.2,9, 10, 13;  xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.87;  John  vi.  7;  xii  5;  Rev. 
vL  6,  etc 

KiVTvpiw,  centurio  (originally  a  commander  of  a  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
UaToyrapxcQ),  Mark  xv.  39,  44,  45. 

r^vcroc,  census  (Greek,  awoypa^) ;  in  the  New  Test,  tribute,  poll-tax, 
MatL  xvii.  25;  xxiL  17 ;  Mark  xii.  14  {dovvai  Ktjvoov  Kcuvapi). 

KoipdvTfiQ,  quadrans  (from  quaiuor),  a  small  copper  coin,  the  fourth 
part  of  an  a«,  a  farthing  {i*  e,  fourthing),  two  fifths  of  one  cent.  Matt.  v.  26 ; 
Mark  xii.  42. 

KoXtovia,  colonic,  a  Roman  colony.  Acts  xvi.  22. 

Kovoruilia,  custodia,  custody,  guard  (of  Roman  soldiers).  Matt  xxvii. 
G5,  6G;  xxviiL  11.     Corresponds  to  the  Greek  ^vXar^. 

KpapParoc,  or  Kpaflarro^  (Lachmann,  Tiscbendorf,  Westcott  and 
Hort),  grahatus,  a  small  couch  or  mattress,  Mark  ii.  4,  etc. 

Xtyiufv  (Westcott  and  Hort,  Xtytwv),  legio,  legion,  Mark  v.  9, 15;  Matt, 
xxvi.  58;  Luke  viii.  80.    Also  in  rabbinical  Hebrew  O'i'^^i^).    See  Daxtorf. 

XivTtov,  linteum,  a  linen  cloth,  a  tou:el  or  apron,  worn  by  servants,  John 
xiii.  4,  5.     From  the  Greek  XcVov,  sl  flaxen  cord, 

Xipeprlpog,  libertinus,  ti/reedman.  Acts  vi.  9. 

XiTpa,  from  lUfra,  the  Roman  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  John  xii.  3; 
xix.89. 

paKiXXov,  maceUum,  meat-market,  shambles,  1  Cor.  x.  25. 

fiifjiPpava^  membrana  (from  membrum\  skin,  parchment,  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 

pIXiov,  miiliarium  (fur  milk  passuum),  a  thousand  paces,  a  mile.  Matt. 
V.  41. 

pti^ioQ,  modius,  a  measure,  the  chief  Roman  measure  for  tilings  dr}*,  and 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  Roman  amphora  (nearly  one  peck),  Matt.  v.  15; 
Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  xi.  88. 

tioTi\Q,  sextarius,  in  the  New  Test,  a  small  measure,  or  vessel,  pot,  Mark 
vii.  4,  8. 

npaiTwpioy,  pratorium,  the  general's  tent  in  a  camp ;  and  also  the  rest- 
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dencc  or  palace  of  a  provincial  governor,  MatL  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16; 
John  xviii.  28;  xix.  9;  Acts  xxiii.  35;  Phil.  i.  18. 

pidti,  rheda,  or  raeda^  reda  (of  Celtic  origin),  a  travelling  carriage  with 
ibar  wheels,  a  chariot.  Rev.  xviii.  18. 

ctKoptot,  skarius  (from  tica,  dagger'),  assassin,  robber,  Acts  xxi.  88. 

otfiuciy^toy,  semicinctium  (from  semi,  half,  and  dngere,  to  gird),  an  apron, 
Acu  xix.  12.     For  t)fitZt^viov. 

vovddpioy,  sudarium  (from  sudor,  sweat),  sweat-doth,  handkenAuf,  Luke 
xix.  20;  John  xL  44;  xx.  7;  Acts  xix.  12. 

exiKovXarutp,  speculator,  a  piheman,  a  soldier  of  the  body-guard  cm- 
ployed  as  watch  and  in  messages,  Mark  vi.  27 ;  also  in  later  Hebrew.  For 
vrnfAaro^ifXaK. 

Tafiipvfl,  tabema,  tavern.  Acts  xxviii.  15. 

tItKoq,  tUulut,  inscr^tion,  superscription,  John  xix.  19,  20.     For  Im- 

faivoKtii  {(paiKoviiQ),  pemula,  a  wooUtn  cloak,  or  mantle  for  travelling 
(sod  also  in  rainy  weather),  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

f6poy,/orum,  market}  part  of  the  name  of  the  village  Appii  forumy 
Acts  xxviii.  15. 

fpaytWtov,  Jlagellum,  a  scourge,  John  iu  15. 

fpayeXXow,  fageUo,  to  Jtagellate,  to  scourge.  Matt,  xxvii.  26;  Mark 
XV.  15. 

XapTfi^,  charta,  paper,  2  John  12. 

X^og,  corus,  or  caurus,  the  northwest  wind,  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

Latin  proper  names  of  persons : 

Agrippa,  Amplias,  Aquila,  Caius,  Cornelius,  Claudia,  Gemens,  Crescens. 
Crispus,  Drusilla,  Felix,  Festus,  Fortunatus,  Gallio,  Julius,  Julia,  Junin, 
Justus,  Linus,  Lucius,  Luke  (abridged  from  Lucanus),  Marcus  or  Mark, 
Kiger,  Paulus,  Pilate,  Priscilla  or  Prisca,  Publius,  Pudens,  Quartus,  Rufus, 
Sergius,  SUvanus  (abridged  Silas),  Tertius,  Tertullus,  Titus,  Urban. 
Three  names  of  Roman  emperors:  Augustus  ( Sf /3a(rroc ),  Tiberiui*, 
Claudius.  The  generic  name  Ccesar  (KaiTap)  is  applied  to  Augustus 
(Lake  ii.  1),  to  Tiberius  (Luke  iiL  1),  to  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  to 
Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8;  Phil.  iv.  22). 

Names  of  places : 

Appii  Forum,  Caosarea,  Italy,  Rome,  Spain,  Tiberias,  Trcs  Tnbcrnae. 
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NUMBEB  AND  VALUE   OF  FOREIGN   WORDS. 

Professor  Lemuel  S.  Potwin  (of  Western  Reserve 
College,  Hudson,  Ohio)  has  made  a  list  of  native 
words  of  the  New  Testament  not  found  in  classical 
authors  before  Aristotle  (who  is  included  among  the 
classics,  though  his  diction  is  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Attic  and  the  Common  dialects),  with  the 
following  results :  * 

(1.)  The  total  number  of  words  in  the  Greek 
Testament  (according  to  Tischendorfs  text)  not 
found  in  the  classics  is  no  less  than  882  (nouns  392, 
adjectives  and  adverbs  171,  verbs  319) ;  that  is,  nearly 
one  sixth  of  the  entire  vocabulary.  But  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  words  are  found  in  the  Sept- 
uagint,  Josephus,  Polybius,  and  Plutarch.  In  the 
Septuagint  363  occur. 

(2.)  The  new  words  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
derivatives  or  compounds  from  Greek  roots.  The 
verbs  are  largely  denominatives,  but  more  largely 
multiplied  by  composition  with  prepositions.  The 
adjectives  arise  mostly  from  composition,  the  alpha 
privativum  being  very  frequent,  as  the  English 
compounds  with  un  are  constantly  increasing. 

(3.)  The  rhetorical  value  varies.  Many  of  these 
words  are  clear  and  full  of  meaning,  as  8ii//vxoc? 

*  See  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  Andovcr,  July,  1880,  pp.  608-627;  and  Oct. 
1880,  pp.  640-CCO.  The  results  are  sUted  on  p.  662  sqq.  Prof.  Potwin 
liOH  also  previously  published  valuable  lists  of  Latinisms  in  Bibl,  Sacra  for 
Oct.  1875,  p.  708  sqq.,  and  of  Hebraisms,  ibid.  Jan.  1876,  p.  62  aqq.»  to 
M'hich  Dr.  Abbot  kindly  directed  my  attention  after  my  lists  were  already 
in  type.  I  refer  to  them  here  for  comparison.  Potwin*8  lists  are  leu 
complete ;  he  gives  only  twenty-four  Latinisms  instead  of  thirty-one. 
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double-minded,  wavering,  Jas.  i.  8;  iv.  8;  also  in 
Clemens  Horn.  Ad  Cor.  e.  23 ;  aifxyf^vxoQ^  or  avvipv- 
Xoc,  concorSj  like -minded,  congenial,  Phil.  ii.  2; 
Aoyo/uaxfa,  word -strife,  1  Tim.  vi.  4;  fiaic/oo^t;/i/a, 
longanimity,  forbearance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  etc. ;  dcoSiSa- 
1TOC5  taught  of  God,  1  Thess.  iv.  9 ;  and  the  com- 
pounds with  ayaio',  avri',  irtpo',  and  \ptvSo'. 

(4.)  The  doctrinal  and  practical  value  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  idea  expressed.  Such  words  as 
ayaiTfi  {caritas^  as  distinct  from  ipwg,  amor\  airoica- 
\vipig,  airoXvTpijmgf  a/uaproiXoCy  fHirriafia,  ^airriofiiq, 
^avTioTiig,  iAa(T)uoc,  iraXiyyiviaia,  avvuSfitri^,  have  a 

definite  theological  significance,  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  classical  words. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   ELEMENT.* 

The  language  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  is 
baptized  with  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Christianity, 
and  thus  received  a  character  altogether  peculiar 
and  distinct  from  the  secnlar  Greek.  The  genius 
of  a  new  religion  must  either  create  a  new  speech, 
or  inspire  an  old  speech  with  a  new  meaning.  The 
former  would  have  concealed  the  religion  from  the 
people,  like  the  glossolalia  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
which  required  an  interpreter.  The  Greek  was  flex- 
ible and  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  a  transformation 
under  the  inspiring  influence  of  revealed  truth.  It 
furnished  the  flesh  and  blood  for  the  incarnation  of 
divine  ideas.     Words  in  common  use  among  the 

*  Corop.  Schleiennachcr.  Jlfrmm.  66, 188;  Immer,  Flemien.  120;  Crcmcrj 
BMco-TheoL  Lexicon  i  Trench,  Symmymt  of  the  X,  Test, 
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classics,  or  in  popular  intercourse,  were  clothed  with 
a  deeper  spmtual  significance ;  they  were  trans- 
planted from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere,  from 
mythology  to  revelation,  from  the  order  of  nature 
to  the  order  of  grace,  from  the  realm  of  sense  to 
the  realm  of  faith. 

This^  applies  to  those  characteristic  terms  which 
express  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity — as 
gospel,  faith,  love,  hope,  mercy,  peace,  light,  life, 
repentance  or  conversion,  regeneration,  redemption, 
justification,  sanctification,  grace,  hnmih'ty,  apostle, 
evangelist,  baptism,  kingdom  of  heaven. 
.  Gofipel  (tifayyiXiov)  to  a  Greek  Gentile  was  either 
reward  for  good  news  (as  in  Homer),  or  good  news 
of  any  kind ;  but  to  a  Greek  Christian  it  meant  the 
best  of  all  news  ever  heard  on  earth,  proclaimed  by 
angels  from  heaven  to  all  the  people,  that  a  Saviour 
was  'born  and  lived,  and  died  and  rose  again  for  a 
sinful  world.  The  word  church  {iKKXritrla,  avvaytoyii) 
has  passed  through  a  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
stage;  it  denotes  first  a  lawful  assembly  of  free 
Greek  citizens,  then  a  religious  congregation  of 
Jews,  and  at  last  that  grand  commonwealth  of  God 
which  Christ  founded  on  a  rock,  and  which  is  to 
embrace  the  whole  human  family.  Faith  {iriariQ, 
from  TTt/cw,  to  persuade^  irtt^oinai  nviy  to  trust  in) 
conveys  the  general  idea  of  confidence  in  a  person, 
or  belief  in  the  truth  of  a  report ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  that  gift  of  grace  whereby  we  accept 
Christ  in  unbounded  trust  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  are  urged  to  follow  him  in  a  life  of  holy  obe- 
dience.    Zcive  {ayavri  is  not  found  in  classical  writ- 
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ers,  but  in  its  place  ^tXla  and  ^ikavcpwirla^  and  the 
verb  ayairatjj,  M'bich  expresses  regard  and  affection) 
k  much  more  than  natnral  affection  and  philan- 
thropy ;  it  is  a  heavenly  flame,  kindled  by  God's 
redeeming  love,  the  crowning  gift  of  tlie  Spirit,  the 
sorest  test  of  Christian  character,  the  fulfllling  of 
the  law,  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  the  fountaia 
of  bliss — a  worthy  theme  for  the  seraphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  inspired  Paul.  JJqpe  (iXnlg)  rises  from 
the  sphere  of  uncertain  expeptation  and  desire  for 
future  prosperity  to  the  certain  assurance  of  the 
final  consummation  of  salvation  and  never-ending 
happiness  in  heaven.  The  Greek  terms  for  humility 
[rairuvoQ,  rairuvot^pwVy  TaTrBivoijtpocrvvri,  raTrtivorrjCj 
Tavtivwffio)  designate  to  the  proud  heathen  meanness 
and  baseness  of  mind,  but  in  the  New  Testament  a 
fundamental  Christian  virtue.  Conversiofi  (jitravoia) 
signifies  not  simply  a  change  of  opinion,  or  even  a 
moral  reformatiop,  but  a  radical  transformation  of 
the  heart,  whereby  the  sinner  breaks  away  from  his 
former  life  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  service  of 
God.  The  words  holy  and  holiness  {ayiog,  ayiuZio, 
ayiatrfidg,  ayiwaivti),  whether  applied  to  God  or  man, 
rise  as  far  above  the  cognate  terms  of  secular  Greek 
{ayvog^  <y<)uvfJr,  omoc^  f«/>oc)  ^  the  God  of  the  Bible 
rises  above  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  a  Christian  saint 
above  a  Greek  sage. 

The  purifying,  spiritualizing,  and  elevating  influ- 
ence of  the  genius  of  Christianity  was  exerted 
through  the  Greek  and  Latin  upon  all  other  lan- 
guages into  which  the  gospel  is  translated.*    It  per- 

'  For  the  influence  of  ChristUuity  on  the  Teutonic  language,  see 
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vades  the  wliole  moral  and  religious  vocabulary.  It 
meets  us  in  every  inscription  and  salutation  of  the 
apostolic  letters.  The  formula  of  greeting, "  Mercy 
and  peace  be  unto  you,"  transforms  the  idea  of 
physical  health  and  temporal  happiness,  as  conveyed 
in  the  Oreek  \aipuv  and  the  Hebrew  shalom  Ucha^ 
into  the  idea  of  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  so  that 
Xap<c  Ai^d  Hp{}vi\  comprehend  the  blessings,  objec- 
tive and  subjective,  of  the  Christian  salvation.  Yet 
Aristotle^s  definition  of  xapi^  (which  usually  means 
gracefulness  in  form  or  manner,  also  favor,  good- 
will) is  not  far  from  the  Christian  conception  when 
he  lays  the  whole  emphasis  on  the  disinterested 
motive  of  the  giver  without  expectation  or  hope  of 
return.*  Language  is  in  some  measure  prophetic, 
and  the  first  and  lower  meaning  of  words  often 
points  to  a  higlier  spiritual  meaning ;  as  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  points  to  the  truths  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  parables  of  our  Lord  are  based 
upon  this  typical  correspondence. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  fulness  of  its  religious  meaning,  much 

Rudolph  von  Raumer,  Die  Einwirhung  des  Christenthums  av/die  althoch- 
deuttche  Sprache  (Stuttgart,  1845).  German  and  English  words  which 
refer  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  church  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  as  Kirche,  church  (jcvptaKov\  Bischof,  bishop  (tfriffKOTroc),  PrieMter, 
priest  (jrpi(j^vTipoQ)f  Almosen^  alms  {iXirifioavvji)^  Predifftf  precu^ing 
(^pradicatio) ;  but  terms  which  express  the  inner  life  of  religion  are 
originally  German  or  Saxon,  and  impregnated  with  a  far  deeper  meaning; 
as  IleUand  {f/eliand)^  I/eil^  Erlosung,  Bekehrung^  Wiedergeburtf  Glaube, 
Liebff  Jfoffhung^  J/immel:  atonement ,  new  birth,  love,  hope,  heaven, 

'  Rhet,  ii.  7,  quoted  by  Trench  (p.  252),  who  says,  "  tXitfreeness  of  the 
outcomings  of  God's  love  is  the  central  point  of  xapiQ^^  comp.  Rom.  iii.  24 
(diitpidv  ry  avrov  xoptTt)  and  other  passages. 
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more  is  required  than  mere  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  most  extensive  and  thorough  familiar- 
hj  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Eoman  literature  is 
nuable  to  penetrate  from  the  surface  of  the  letter 
to  the  depth  of  the  spirit  without  sympathy  with 
the  lofty  and  heavenly  ideas  of  that  book.  Philo- 
logical exegesis  is  the  necessary  basis,  but  only  the 
basis,  of  theological  and  religious  exposition  which 
requires  faith  and  spiritual  insight.  The  gram- 
matical sense  is  but  one  —  definite,  specific;  the 
spiritual  sense  is  as  high  and  deep  and  infinite  as 
the  truth  which  the  word  feebly  indicates,  and  the 
application  of  the  truth  is  universal  for  all  time. 
It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul  that 
"the  natural  man"  {\l^vxiKug  avdpwwo^)^  who  is  guid- 
ed only  by  the  light  of  reason  (though  he  may  not 
be  aapKiKog), "  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  and  he 
cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
judged."  * 

PECULIAKmES   OF   STYLE.' 

/    The  general  unity  of  language  admits  of  great 
variety  of  style.    Every  man  has  his  style,  and  "  the 

'  Or,  examined,  irvivfiartKiu^  avaKpipirai,  1  Ck)r.  ii.  14. 

*  On  this  subject  the  following  works  may  be  consulted :  Christoph 
GoUbelf  Gersdorf,  Bekrdge  zur  Sprach'Ckarakteristik  der  SchriftstelUr 
da  N,  Test.  (Leipz.  1816 ;  only  the  first  part  published).  This  work  was 
aiggested  by  Griesbacb,  and  opened  the  way  for  this  kind  of  investigation. 
T.  G.  Se3-frarth,  Beiirag  zur  Special-Characteristik  der  Johatm.  Schn/ien 
(Leipe.  1823).  Credner,  Eifdeit,  in  das  N.  T,  vol.  i.  (Halle,  1836).  Wilke, 
IMr  UrevangeliH  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1888),  NeutestamentL  Bhetorik 
(1843),  and  /lermeneutik  des  N.  T.  (Leipzig,  1843-44,  2  Parts).    Luthardt, 
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style  is  the  man."  The  apostolic  writers  were  guided 
by  the  same  Spirit,  but  in  accordance  with  their  pe- 
culiarities of  temper,  mode  of  thought,  and  speech. 
Divine  grace  purifies,  elevates,  and  sanctities  nature, 
and  is  destructive  only  to  sin  and  error.  A  gentle- 
man is  the  perfection  of  a  man ;  a  Christian  is  the 
perfection  of  a  gentleman.  No  two  human  beings 
are  precisely  alike ;  every  one  is  a  microcosmos,  has 
his  individuality  more  or  less  marked,  and  his  special 
work  more  or  less  important,  though  many,  alas,  fail 
to  perceive  and  to  perform  it.  There  are  different 
types  of  apostolic  teaching,  and  different  styles  of 
apostolic  writing  to  suit  different  tastes,  objects,  and 
classes  of  readers. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sacred  writers  have  been 
more  or  less  felt  from  the  beginning,  and  incidentally 
pointed  out  by  Irenaeus,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Chrys- 
ostom,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  great  biblical  schol- 

Da»  Joharm,  Evang.  (revised  ed.  1876;  Etigl  translation  by  Gregory, 
Edinb.  1876,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-63).  Westcott,  IfUrod,  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels 
(Lond.  and  Cambr.  1860;  6th  ed.  1881;  Amer.  cd.  by  Hackctt,  Borton, 
1862,  pp.  264  sqq.).  Holtzmann,  Die  Synopt,  Evangelien  (Leipz.  1863, 
pp.  271-858).  Holtzmann,  on  the  Ephesians  and  Cdossians  (Leipz.  1872), 
and  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (ibid.  1880,  pp.  84-117),  where  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  and  hepax  legomena  of  Ephesians  and  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
investigated  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their  un-Pauline  character.  The 
two  critical  works  of  Weiss  on  Mark  and  Matthew  (1872  and  1876).  Im- 
mer,  Hermeneutics  of  the  iV.  Test,f  translated  by  A.  H.  Newman  (Andover, 
1877,  pp.  132-144).  Scholten,  Das  Paulinische  Evangelium,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Redepenning  (Elberf.  1881,  pp.  18,  3J,  87,  188  sqq.). 
Scholten  is  all  wrong  in  ascribing  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  to  two  dif- 
ferent authors— the  first  to  a  polemical,  the  second  to  an  irenical  Paulinist 
—and  in  assuming  a  proto-Luke  which  preceded  the  canonical  Luke. 
I  have  found  Uolumaun  on  the  Synoptists  and  Luthardt  on  John  very 
helpfuL 
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ars;  but  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  pre- 
veuted  an  unbiased  examination  of  the  subject  till 
tlie  nineteentli  century.  Onr  English  version  here 
errs  in  two  opposite  directions :  by  its  vicious  prin- 
ciple of  variation  it  unnecessarily  increases  the 
verbal  differences  of  the  writers;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  obscures  and  obliterates  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities by  using  the  same  English  term  for  differ- 
ent Greek  words.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
the  revision  of  ISSl,  that  it  introduces  consistency 
of  rendering. 

It  is  the  strength  and  merit  of  rationalism  (whether 
German,  Dutch,  French,  or  English)  to  investigate 
the  human  character  and  history  of  the  Bible ;  it  is 
its  weakness  and  error  to  ignore  or  undervalue  itB 
divine  character  and  history.  It  takes  its  stand 
outside  of  the  Bible,  and  treats  it  like  any  other 
book  of  antiquity  from  a  purely  critical  standpoint. 
It  denies  its  sanctity  in  order  to  subject  it  to  a  heart- 
less process  of  anatomical  dissection.  It  handles 
the  disjointed  members,  but  the  life  and  spirit  has 
escaped ;  as  Goethe  says  of  the  logician : 

'*  Er  hat  die  Theile  in  seinir  Hand, 
Fehlt  Uider  nur  das  ffeittige  BcmdP 

nationalism  has  a  keen  eve  for  all  the  diversities 
of  thought  and  style  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
but  is  blind  to  the  underlying  unity  and  harmony. 
It  stretches  the  differences  between  the  Synoptists 
and  John,  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  Galatians  and  Acts,  between 
James  and  Paul,  Peter  and  Paul,  Paul  and  John, 
into  irreconcilable  contradictions,  and  thus  tends  to 
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destroy  all  confidence  in  the  divine  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament. 

But,  fortunately,  this  is  only  the  negative  part  of 
the  process.  Whether  willing  or  unwilling,  ration- 
alism contributes  to  a  better  understanding  and 
deeper  appreciation  of  that  old  and  ever  new  Book 
of  books,  in  which,  as  Heinrich  Ewald  once  said,  ^'  is 
contained  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  world."  Ex- 
treme theories  and  errora  are  refuted  one  after 
another  by  the  different  schools  of  rationalism,  and 
the  sacred  writers  come  out  of  the  fire  of  critical 
purgatory  unsinged,  and  with  a  stronger  claim  than 
ever  upon  the  intelligent  reverence  and  faith  of  the 
Christian  world.  A  profounder  search  from  the 
surface  to  the  deep  discovers  unity  in  diversity, 
concord  in  discord,  a  divine  spirit  animating  the 
human  body,  and  sees  in  the  very  variety  of  the 
sacred  writers  only  the  manifold  wisdom  and  grace 
of  God.* 

The  sinless  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  is  the 
best  proof  of  his  divinity,  and  brings  his  divinity 
nearer  and  makes  it  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever. What  is  true  of  the  personal  Word  may  be 
applied  to  thie  written  word, 

<*  Jesus,  divinest  when  Thou  most  art  roan.** 
MATFHEW. 

Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  first  in  Hebrew  for 
Hebrews.  But  the  Greek  Gospel  under  his  name 
is  a  free  reproduction  and  substitution  rather  than 

'  Eph.  iii.  10,  troXvirotKiXo^  vo^ia  rov  ^(oVf  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  woticfK^ 
Xaptg  diov.     Comp.  Kom.  xiL;  1  Cor.  xii.-xir. 
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a  translation/     No  independent  author  would  liter- 
ally translate  himself.    The  originality  of  the  canon-  ( 
ical  Matthew  is  evident  from  the  discrimination  in 
Old  Testament  quotations  which  are  freely  taken 
from  the  Septuagint  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  , 
but  adapted  to  the  Hebrew  when  they  contain  im- 
portant Messianic  prophecies.'    It  appears  also  from 
his  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  no  equiva-  , 
lent  in  Hebrew,  as  the  paronomasia  of  purest  Demos- 
thenian  Greek:   KaKohc  kokojc  {pesaimos  pessime) 
iwoXiati  aitroicf "  Those  wretches  he  will  wretchedly 
destroy  "(xxi.4iy 

Matthew^s  style  is  simple,  calm,  dignified,  even 
majestic.  He  Hebraizes,  but  less  than  Mark  and 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke.  He  is  less  vivid  and 
picturesque  than  Mark,  more  even  and  uniform  than 
Luke,  who  varies  in  expression  with  his  sources. 

'  The  ancient  witnetses,  from  PapUs  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  agree 
both  in  ascribing  to  Matthew  a  Hebrew  gospel,  and  in  accepting  the 
Greek  Matthew  of  our  canon  whenever  they  mention  it  as  the  work  of 
an  apostle  without  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

•  This  dbtinction  has  been  first  observed  by  Credner  and  Blcek,  and 
further  examined  and  accepted  by  Holtzmann  (Die  Synopt.  Evang, 
p.  259),  Ritschl,  and  Westcott.  From  this  fact  we  roust  infer  that  the 
author  was  a  Jew  well  acquainted  both  with  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
Septuagint. 

*  Or,  as  the  E.  Rer.  renders  the  Qreek,  "  lie  will  miserably  destroy 
those  miserable  men.**  The  E.  V.  obliterates  the  paronomasia  which 
brings  out  the  agreement  of  the  punishment  with  the  deed.  Other  ren- 
derings: "The  naughty  men  he  will  bring  to  naught"  (Rheims  V.); 
malot  male  perdet  (Vulgate) ;  iiM  icird  er  die  Uebien  vemichien  (Ewald) ; 
•ddimm  wird  er  die  Schlimmen  umbringen  (Lange).  Other  paronomasias : 
tL16,  iL^av'i^ovviV  rd  irpdvunra  avrwv  owutg  pavCaatv  roXg  dv^pun 
Totc  vtfOTivovrtc^ "  they  disfigure  their  faces  that  they  may  figure  as 
men  fasting;*'  vL  7,  j3arroXoytiv  and  leoXvKoyia. 
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He  has  a  preference  for  rubrical  arrangement,  prob- 
ably in  accordance  with  his  previous  habits  of  book- 
keeping  at  the  custom-house.  He  gives  headings  to 
some  of  his  sections,  as  Bi/3Xoc  yivi<Tiwg  'Ii|<roD  Xpi- 
oTov  (i.  1-18,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Sepher 
tholedoth  ;  comp.  Gen.  v.  1 ;  ii.  4),  Twi;  SciS&ica  iiro- 
aTiiXtjjv  ra  ovofiara  iariv  ravra  (x.  2).  He  pays  most 
attention  to  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  strings 
them  together  like  so  many  precious  jewels;  one 
weighty  sentence  follows  another  till  the  effect  is 
overwhelming.*  His  Gospel  is  eminently  didactic, 
and  in  this  respect  quite  different  from  that  of 
Mark,  which  deals  more  with  facts  and  incidents. 
He  alone  uses  the  tenn  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(t)  (iaaiXela  tCjv  oi/pavutv^  thirty-two  times);  while 
the  other  evangelists  and  Paul  speak  of  "  the  king- 
dom of  God^^  (n  (iatTiXua  tov  dioif).  With  this  cor- 
responds his  designation  of  God  as  "the  heavenly 
Father"  (o  irarnp  o  oipavio^,  or  6  iv  t(hq  oifpavo7g).* 
He  has  a  peculiar  formula  of  citing  Messianic  pas- 
sages, ?i;a  (or  oTnog)  irXtipijjdy  to  priiiv,  or  totb 
iwXripwivi  TO  /oii&ns  which  occurs  twelve  times  in  his 
Gospel,'  but  only  once  in  Mark,*  seven  times  in  John,* 

*  Chs.  v.-vii. ;  x. ;  xiii. ;  xxiii. ;  xxiv. ;  and  xxv. 

«  V.  16,  45,  48;  vi.  1,  9,  14,  26,  32;  viL  11,  21 ;  x.  32,  33;  xr.  13;  xvi. 
17;  xviii.  14,  19,35. 

*  i.  22;  ii.  15,  17,  23;  iv.  14;  viii.  17;  xii.  17;  xiii.  35;  xxL  4;  xxvi. 
56  (in  the  plural,  'iva  wXijput^Ciaiv  ai  ypa^ai)  ;  xxvii.  9. 

*  Mark  xiv.  49,  'iva  nXripio^uKnv  ai  ypa^ai  The  passage  xv.  28, 
irrXripio^Ti  t)  ypa^r)  rj  Xiyovaa,  is  omitted  by  critical  editors  on  the  author- 
ity of  XBC*,  etc.,  as  a  probable  insertion  from  Luke  xxii.  37. 

*  xii.  38;  xiii.  18;  xv.  25;  xvii.  12;  xviii.  9;  xix.  24,  26;  besides  a 
passage  without  iVa,  xviii.  32. 
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and  nowliere  in  Luke/  He  uses  rorc  ninety-one 
times  (Mark,  only  six  times,  Luke  fourteen  times). 
Matthew  alone  calls  Jerusalem  "  the  holy  city,"  and 
a  "  city  of  the  Great  King."  *  This  is  one  of  the 
indications  that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70),  which  is  fore- 
told in  the  eschatological  discourses  of  our  Lord 
(ch.  xxiv.)  as  ^futurey  though  fast-approaching  judg- 
ment, without  the  least  hint  of  the  evangelist  at  the 
striking  fulfilment;  while  yet  he  is  very  particular 
in  marking  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies. 

Words  peculiar  to  Matthew,  and  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  They  number 
about  seventy,  as  I  collected  them  from  the  con- 
cordances of  Bruder  and  Hudson : 


oyyeiov,  ve«cl,  xxv.  4. 
oyyoc-Cplur.  ^iyyii),  vessel,  xiii.  48 

(Tucb.,  Treg.,  W.  and  H.). 
oyKurrpov,  hook,  xvii.  27. 
tupfTiZfaf  to  choose,  xiL  18. 
JucfiiiVf  5'et,  XV.  16. 
ivaj3iPaZut,  to  draw,  xiii.  48. 
ivairtoCi  guiltless,  xii.  5,  7. 
axayxofiat,    to    hang    one's    self, 

xxviL  5. 
dTovinrofiai,  to  wash,  xxvii.  24. 
fiapvT%iioQt   very    precious,    xxvi. 

7. 
f^aavi^rric,  tormentor,  xviii.  84. 


ParroXoyiuff  to  use  vain  repetitions, 

vu  /. 
PiaarfiQf  violent,  xi.  12. 
itira,  such  a  roan,  xxvi.  18. 
dioKuiXviitf  to  hinder,  iii.  14. 
CiaWdrrofiaif  to  be  reconciled,  v.  24, 
dtaaa^ita^  to  explain,  to  tell,  xiii. 

30;  xviii.  81. 
^li^o^of,  with  Tutv  6^wi/,  highway, 

xxii.  9. 
^UTTtCi  two  years  old,  ii.  10. 
dioraZiiiy  to  doubt,  xiv.  81 ;  xxviii. 

17. 
^ii'Xisu;,  to  strain  out,  xxiii.  24.  (To 


'  Except  the  somewhat  similar  phrase,  to  yiypa^fiivov  hX  nXta^iivai 
iv  tfioi,  xxii.  37. 

'  »)  ayia  iroXiCi  iv.  6;  xxvii.  58;  TroXtc  tov  fnyaXov  fiafftKiutQiWdb, 
The  temple  or  the  hill  of  Moriah  is  called  roirog  uyio^t  xxiv.  15. 
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strain  at  in  the  £.  V.  is  a  typo- 
graphical  error  perpetuated). 

diXaZtt*  to  set  at  variance,  x.  35. 

ip^ofifiKovTciKigf  seventy  times, 
xviiL  22. 

lytpaitt  resurrection,  xxvii.  53. 

i^vtKoQ,  heathen,  v.  47  (correct  read- 
ing for  r«Xwvijc) ;  vi.  7 ;  xviii.  17 
(the  (Plural  occurs  once  in  3  John, 
ver.  7,  and  the  adverb  i^vucwg  in 
GaL  ii.  14). 

tiprivoiroioQy  peacemaker,  v.  9. 

iKXafiirutf  to  shine  forth,  xiii.  43. 

i^opKiZuif  to  adjure,  xxvi.  63. 

iiriyaftppevWf  to  intermarry,  to  mar- 
ry a  brother's  widow  (with  refer- 
ence to  levirate  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law),  xxii.  24. 

iinopKtutf  to  forswear  one's  self,  v.  83. 

imaKeiptOf  to  sow  among,  xiii.  25. 

ivvotuj,  to  agree,  v.  25. 

ivvovxiKt**i  to  make  a  eunuch,  xix. 
12;  lifPouxiZiiv  iavrovt  to  make 
one's  self  a  eunuch,  t.  e.  to  live  in 
voluntary  celibacy  and  abstinence, 
xix.  12. 

Gfpvx^poQt  broad,  viL  13. 

davfidtrio^,  wonderful,  xxi.  15. 

dvfiouiy  to  be  wroth,  ii.  IG. 

itHtraj  jot,  v.  18, 

Karate fiariZiitt  to  curse,  xxvi.  74.   . 

Karafiay^dpuy  to  consider,  vi.  28. 

Karairovri^ittf  Mid.  or  Pass.,  to  sink, 
xiv.  30 ;  to  be  drowned,  xviii.  G. 

k?)T0Cj  whale,  xii.  40. 

KovffTio^iaf  watch,  xxvii.  G5,  GG; 
xxviit.  11. 

Kwputyl/f  gnat,  xxiii.  24. 

fiaXaKioy  disease,  iv.  23:  ix.  35;  x.  1. 

fiiXiov,  mile,  v.  41. 

po^utafi  to  hire,  xx.  1,  7. 


r\ 


fivXiav  (jivXog),  mill,  xxiv.  41  (but 
see  Rev.  xviii.  22,  ^wvrj  fivXov)* 

oudafiuii^f  by  no  means,  ii.  6. 

iraythvut,  entangle,  xxiL  15. 

iraXtyyiViffiOf  restitution,  xix.  28 
(also  in  Tit.  iiL  5,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent sense,  regeneration  of  the  in- 
dividual by  the  Holy  Spirit). 

napaKovuty  neglect  to  hear,  xviiL  17 
(add  Mark  v.  86  for  oKovui). 

irapofioid^ia  (o/ioca^u>),  to  be  like 
unto,  xxiii.  27. 

frapo^Qi  platter,  xxiiL  25,  26. 

vXarvQ,  wide,  vii.  13. 

iroXvXoyia,  much  speaking,  vL  7. 

wpo^dvta,  to  anticipate,  xviL  25. 

irvftipaZ^,  to  be  red,  xvi.  2,  3. 

pawiZtt,  to  smite  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  v.  89 ;  xxvL  67. 

(rayrjvri,  net,  xiii.  47. 

(TiXriviaZofiaif  to  be  lunatic  (epilep-  - 
tic),  iv.  24;  xvii.  15. 

aiTUTTog  (from  <Jtroc»  grain),  fatted, 
plur.  rd  oiTwrdy  fadings,  xxiL  4. 

<n;i/avnjff«C,  with  ei'c,  to  meet,  viii. 
34.  L.,  Tr.,  W.  and  H.  read  vfcdv- 
TtiatQi  meeting;  which  occurs 
also  in  xxv.  1 ;  John  xii.  13. 

(Tvpav^viit  (Mid.),  to  grow  together, 
xiii.  30. 

rdXavTov,  talent,  xviii.  24;  xxv. 
15, 16,  20,  22,  24,  25,  28. 

reXfvr^,  death,  ii.  15. 

rpaxri^in/c,  exchanger,  xxv.  27.    - 

Tpvirri^ay  eye  of  a  needle  (t.  q.  rprj' 
fia,  Luke  xviii.  25),  xix.  24. 

Tvipu  (Pass.),  to  smoke,  xii.  20. 

^pdi,iOy  to  declare,  xiii.  36  (dia<ra- 
0£w) ;  XV.  15. 

^vTiitty  plant,  XV.  13. 

I  \Xayivqy  robe,  xxvii.  28,  31, 
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MABE. 

Mark's  Greek  is  perhaps  the  poorest,  judged  by  a 
classical  standard,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  vivacity  and 
freshness  which  prove  his  originality  and  indepen- 
dence. The  judgment  of  St.  Augustin,  Griesbach, 
and  Banr,  that  he  was  a  mere  abbreviator  of  Matthew, 
or  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  has  been  thoroughly 
reversed  by  modern  research.* 

Mark,  the  companion  and  "interpreter"  of  Peter, 
faithfully  recorded,  "without  omission  or  misrepre- 
sentation "  (as  Papias  says),  the  preaching  of  Peter, 
and  reflects  his  first  observations  and  impressions. 
There  was  a  natural  sympathy  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  Both  had  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  a  gift  of  quick  observation ;  both  were  fresh 
and  enthusiastic,  but  liable  to  sudden  changes;  both 
erred  and  recovered — Peter  in  denying,  and  again 
laboring  and  dying  for  Christ;  Mark  in  running 
away  in  his  youth  at  the  betrayal,  and  leaving  Paul 
on  his  first  mission  tour,  but  returning  to  him  as  a 
useful  companion,  and  faithfully  serving  Peter,  who 
calls  him  his  "son."  Both  had  a  restless  energy 
which  urged  them  on  to  preach  the  Gospel  from 
place  to  place  and  land  to  land  till  they  reached 
Rome,  the  centre  of  the  world.  They  were  men  of 
action  rather  than  thought,  practical  workers  rather 
than  contemplative  divines. 

Mark  records  few  of  the  speeches  of  our  Lord, 
and  dwells  chiefly  on  his  works,  selecting  those  which 

>  Especially  by  Weiase,  Wilke,  Holtzmann,  Ewald,  WeiBS. 
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excite  astonishment  and  amazement,  and  would  ap 
peal  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Koman  mind,  so  fond 
of  displays  of  conquering  power.  In  this  respect 
Mark  is  the  very  reverse  of  Matthew. 

Mark  is  brief  and  sketchy,  but  has  a  number  of 
graphic  touches,  not  found  in  the  other  evangelists, 
which  give  vividness  to  the  scene,  as  i.  13  ("  he  was 
with  the  wild  beasts  ") ;  ii.  2  ("  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  them,  no,  not  even  about  the  door  ") ;  iii. 
10  ("  they  pressed  upon  him  ") ;  iii.  20  ("  they  could 
not  so  much  as  eat  bread  ") ;  iv.  37 ;  v.  3, 4.  He  is 
fond  of  pictorial  participles,  as  avaf5\i\l^aQy  (/Lc/3X(Yac> 
TTfpifiXixf/afifvo^,  avairriiriaag,  KV\l^aQ,  i/nfipifAriffajuBvoCy 
linaTpai^uQy  aTroorcva^ac*  He  expresses  the  emo- 
tions of  astonishment  by  a  reduplication  of  the 
questions  and  by  exclamations.  He  quotes  words 
and  phrases  in  the  original  Aramaic, as  Talitha^kumiy 
Ephphathah^  and  Eloi^  Eloi.  He  characterizes  the 
acting  persons  by  names,  relations,  company,  or  situ- 
ation. He  repeats  again  and  again  the  adverb ybr^A- 
with^  straightway  {iviiwg,  or  ci&ic)?  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  rapidity  and  rushing  energy  of  his 
movement.  This  word  occurs  more  frequently  in 
his  Gospel  than  in  all  the  other  Gospels  combined, 
and  may  be  called  his  motto,  like  the  American 
'*  Go  ahead !"  With  this  is  connected  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  historical  present.  He  loves  aflFection- 
ate  diminutives,  as  iraiSiov  (little  child),  Kopamov 
(damsel),  Kwapiov  (little-  dog),  ^vyarpiov  (little 
daughter),  ix&uSioi/  (small  fish),  wrapiov  (little  ear). 
He  uses  several  Latin  terms,  as  ^iarnq  {sextarins^  a 
measure),  Kivrvpiwv   {€eiituino\  Kijraoc    {census\ 
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(nriKovXaTfop  {speculator^  a  pikeroan),  and  the  Latin 
phrases  lfx\arwq  ex^iv  {in  extremis  esse^  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  v.  23),  and  ro  Ikovov  iromv  {satisfa- 
cere^  to  make  satisfaction,  xv.  15).  This  is  all  the 
more  natural  if  he  wrote  in  Home  for  Bomans,  as 
the  ancient  tradition  uniformly  affirms;  but  most 
of  these  Latinisms  occur  also  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  even  in  the  Talmud. 

Peculiab  words  of  Mark,  not  occurring  else- 
where in  the  New  Test,  (forty-five) : 


oyiKvciv,  to  catch,  xii.  13. 

S^\oq^  dumb,  vU.  87 ;  ix.  17,  25. 

akkKTOpo^viay  cockcrowiog,  xiii. 
3d. 

owiXoc*  Mltlesa,  insipid,  ix.  50. 

^arif^dfti,  to  leap  up,  x.  50. 

avaartvdlU^Vj  to  sigh  deeply,  viii. 
12. 

axo  fiaKp6^€Vt  from  far,  viii.  8. 

^oitifioc,  going  abroad,  xiiL  84. 

awovreyaZiiv,  to  uncover,  it  4. 

o^^ay,  to  foam,  ix.  18, 20. 

7a/i4>ceiy,  to  give  in  marriage,  xii.25. 
(Tiscfa.,  W.  and  H.  read  ya/xt^ov- 
TOi  for  the  text.rec.  yafuvKovrai*) 

yvafev^y  fuller,  ix.  8. 

iwxi^oi,  two  thousand,  v,  13. 

^vtfcoXoc,  hard,  x.  24.  The  adverb 
cwKokuft  (hardly,  with  difficulty) 
occurs  once  in  all  the  Synoptists, 
in  the  discourse  of  Christ  on  the 
di/ficolty  for  rich  men  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  (MatL  xix.  23 ; 
Hark  x.  28 ;  Luke  xviii.  24). 

^avdeifwci  deadly,  xvi.  18. 

fic  Kard  lit,  one  by  one,  xiv.  19. 
(This  occurs  also  in  the  disputed 


passage,  John  viii.  9,  and  tv  «a^' 

f V  in  Rev.  iv.  8.) 
dnv,  then,  iv.  28. 
kK^afiPtitr^m,  to  be  greatly  amazed, 

ix.  15;  xiv.  88;  xvi.  5,  6. 
ivayKaXi^ia^aif  to  take  in   one's 

arms,  ix.  86;  x.  16. 
ivtiXiutf  to  wrap  in,  xv.  46. 
evwxo,  in  the  night,  u  85. 
i^diriva,  suddenly,  ix.  8. 
^^ovdcvuo),  to  set  at  naught,  ix.  12. 
c^oA^cv,  from  without,  vii.  15, 18. 
iiruTvirrpix^iv fto  run  together,  ix.  25. 
lirippdjTTio,  to  sew  on,  21. 
fftai/uoiroXfc,  town,  L  88. 
lii^opia,  border,  vii.  24.  (But  Tisch., 

Treg.,  W.  and  II.  read  rd  opia.) 
/uoyiXriXoc,  having  an  impediment 

in  bis  speech,  vii.  32. 
vovvix^Qi  discreetly,  xii.  84. 
irpaaiai  trpaaiaif  in  ranks,  vi.  40. 
irpofitpifivdvf  to  take  thought  be- 
forehand, xiiL  11. 
wpoodpfiaruVf  Sabbath-eve,  xv.  42, 
irpoaKi^dXaioVf  cushion,  iv.  88. 
irpotTopfiiZiff^mt  to   draw   to   the 

shore,  vi.  58. 
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9n;7/iy,with  the  fist  (up  to  the  elbow), 
R.  V.  dUigenUy,  A.  V.  oft,  vii.  8. 

afivpviZiiv,  mingle  with  myrrh,  xv. 
23. 

(nriKovXarupf  a  soldier  of  the  guard, 
vi.  27. 

crifiag,  twig,  xi.  8. 

cuv^Xiptiv,  to  throng,  v.  24, 3L 


rriXavydCt  clearly,  viii.  25. 

virtpvepKrffM^,  beyond  measure,  viL 
37. 

viro\rivioVf  wine-Tat,  the  undcr-vat 
of  a  wine -press,  into  which  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  flowed,  xiL  1. 

XaXKioVy  brazen  vessel,  viL  4. 

itraptovy  ear,  xiv.  47. 


LUKE. 

Luke  is  the  most  literary  among  the  evangelists.' 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  education, 
and  a  congenial  companion  of  Paul,  the  scholar 
among  the  apostles.  He  was  as  admirably  suited 
for  Paul  as  Mark  was  for  Peter.  He  pays  regard 
to  contemporary  secular  history,  refers  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Herodian  family,  the  emperors  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  the  census  of  the  Syrian  gov- 
ernor Quirinius,  the  procurators  Felix  and  Festus,, 
and  furnishes  us  the  key  for  several  important 
chronological  dates. 

He  was  a  physician  (Col.  iv.  14).  His  medical 
vocabulary  in  the  accounts  of  miracles  of  healing, 
and  throughout  the  general  narrative,  shows  famil- 
iarity with  the  ancient  medical  writers,  or  at  all 
events  agrees  with  technical  usage.' 


I 


*  Renan  (/>*  ivangiUty  p.  232):  "  UEcangile  de  Luc  est  leplus  littiraire 
des  EvanffilesJ'^  He  also  calls  it "  le plug  beau  litre  qu*il  y  af<  **  (P*  288).  He 
admires  the  classic  style,  the  joyful  tone,  and  charming  poetry  of  the  book. 

'  Rev.  W.  K.  Hobart,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  published  a 
work  on  The  Medical  Language  of  St,  Luke  (Dublin  University  Press,  1882, 
805  pages),  in  which  he  proves,  from  internal  evidence,  that  ^*  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  the  same 
person,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  medical  man.'*    For  this  purpose  over 
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lie  18  eqnally  familiar  with  nautical  terras,  which 
are  correct  without  being  strictly  technical.  His 
account  of  the  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  Paul  in  the 
last  two  chapters  of  Acts,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  experts,  gives  us  fuller  and  more  accurate 
information  about  ancient  navigation  than  any  other 
single  document  of  antiquity.' 

Luke's  style  varies  considerably.  Where  he  writes 
independently,  he  uses  the  best  language.  The  brief 
historiographic  preface  to  his  Gospel — the  only  one 
in  the  Gospels — is  a  period  of  purest  Greek,  and 
admired  for  its  grace,  modesty,  and  dignity.  It  may 
be  favorably  compared  with  the  prefaces  of  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides.  They  excel  alike  in  brevity, 
tact,  and  point ;  but  the  anonymous  preface  of  the 
Evangelist  is  as  striking  for  its  modesty  and  love  of 
truth  as  the  prefaces  of  the  great  heathen  historians 
are  for  vanity  and  love  of  glory.'    In  the  second 

- 

Ibixr  hundred  words  and  phrases,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  these  two 
books,  are  compared  with  the  use  of  the  same  words  and  phrases  in 
Hippocrates,  Aretseus,  Dioscorides,  and  Galen. 

'  See  James  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Skipun-eck  of  St,  Paul^  4th  ed.  1880 
(revised  by  Walter  £.  Smith,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle);  the  respective  chapters  in  the  biographical  works  of  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Lewin,  and  Farrar,  on  SU  Paul;  and  the  commentaries  of 
Hackett,  Lechler,  Howson  and  Spence,  and  others,  on  A  ctSy  ch.  xxvii.  and 
xxviiL  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Scotland  (b.  1782,  d.  1867),  was  not 
a  professional  theologian,  but  a  commodore  of  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht 
dob,  and  familiar  by  long  residence  in  Gibraltar  and  Malta  with  naviga- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean.  His  book  is  a  classic  in  this  department,  and 
has  a  permanent  evidential  value. 

'  The  preface  of  Herodotus  has  nearly  the  same  number  of  words  (40) 
as  that  of  Luke  (42),  and  is  as  follows:  'HpoBorov ' AXtKapvatrfjoi'  iaropijjg 
aToctt^tg  fjit  *  itfC  f*^Ti  rd  ytvofiiva  i^  av^punrutv  Ttf  XP^^V  ^^(^^<i 
yiyiiTatf  fifirt  ipya  fiiydXa  r€  Kai  ^avfiaardf  rd  fiiv  "EXXi/ffi  rd  ik 
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part  of  the  Acts,  where  Lake  writes  as  an  eye- 
witness, he  likewise  uses  pure  Greek.  Bat  where 
he  translates  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  history  of 
the  infancy,  in  the  songs  of  Zachariah,  Mary,  and 
Simeon,  his  language  has  a  strongly  Hebraizing 
and  highly  poetic  coloring.  This  proves  his  con- 
scientious fidelity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  occupy  a  mid- 
dle position  between  classic  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Greek,  and  show  the  frequent  use  of  documentary 
sources. 

Among  the  minor  peculiarities  of  Luke,  as  com- 
pared with  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  may  mention 
the  following.  He  has  vo/uckoc  or  vo/LcoS(Sa<ncaXoc 
for  ypajjLfxaTiv^y  rh  elpvifjtivov  in  quotations  for  pvi^iv, 
vvv  for  a/ort,  XifAvvi  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  for  daXafrtra, 
iciripa  for  6\pta.  He  frequently  uses  the  attraction 
of  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  participial  construc- 
tion. He  likes  the  word  xapa,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  which  animates  his  books.' 
He  very  often  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially 
in  the  Acts,  which  may  be  called  the  History  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  he  alone  relates  the 
Pentecostal  miracle." 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  spirit 
and  style  of  Luke  and  Paul.     They  agree  in  the  re- 

fiapj3apoi<Ti  diroSiix^ipraf  cucXta  yljijrai,  rd  rt  d\Ka  xai  Si  Sjv  airiiiv 
irroXtfitiftav  aXXi7Xoi<ri. 

*  Luke  i.  14;  ii.  10;  viii.  18;  x.l7;  xv.7, 10;  xxiv.41,52;  ActsviiLS; 
xiii.  52 ;  xv.  3. 

^  TTvei'/ia,  either  >vtth  or  without  iiyiovy  occurs  iu  the  Acts  no  less  than 
fifty  times  (if  I  counted  right). 
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port  of  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  are  fond  of  snch  characteristic  words  as  x"P'C> 

(XfoCy  TTcoTiCy  SiKoioavvri,  SficacoCj  irvevfjia  ayiov,  yvwai^, 

Luke  has  the  richest  vocabulary  among  the  Sy- 
noptists.  The  total  number  of  words  in  his  Gospel 
is  19,209 ;  that  of  Matthew,  18,222 ;  that  of  Mark, 
11,158.  The  number  of  words  peculiar  to  Luke, 
and  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  12,969,  or 
26|  per  cent. ;  that  of  Matthew,  10,363,  or  21 J  per 
cent. ;  that  of  Mark,  4314,  or  9  per  cent.'  Luke's 
Gospel  has  55,  and  the  Acts  135  oTra^  X^yofifva. 
The  number  of  words  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  which 
do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Testament  is 
about  180. 

Words  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  (It 
would  take  too  much  space  to  add  the  peculiar 
vocabulary  of  the  Acts.) 


iygaXaif  anna,  ii.  28. 

oypa,  draught,  haiil,  v.  4,  9. 

iypavXiM,  to  abide  in  the  field,  iL  8. 

iy^viOf  agony,  xxiu  44. 

at9^dyofttUf  to  perceive,  ix.  45. 

ai'x^Xwroc,  captive,  iv.  18  (19). 

iXXoytyrit,  stranger,  xviL  18. 

ttvafiki^fiCf  recovery  of  sight,  iv. 
18. 

avo^ci^if,  showing,  i.  80. 

avahifiaf  gift,  xxi.  6  {dva^tfia  oc- 
curs several  times  in  Paul). 


avaidiuit  importunity,  xi.  8. 
dvtimjpoCt  maimed,  xiv.  13,  21. 
dpaiTTvatruf,  to  unroll,  to  open,  iv.  17 

(but   the   critical   editors    read 

dvoi^a^). 
dvardatrofiaif  to  set  forth  in  order, 

i.]. 
dvai^uivfui,  to  speak  out,  i.  42. 
rivccXf (TroC)  unfailing,  xii.  33. 
dvivSiKTOCi  impossible,  xvii.  1.    " 
di'^ofioXoytofiat,  to  ghre  thanks,  ii. 

38. 


'  See  a  long  list  of  parallel  passages  in  Holtzmann,  L  c.  816  sqq. 

'  The  above  estimate  is  made  from  Tischendorfs  Greek  Testament,  as 
printed  in  Rushbruoke's  Synopiicon  (1882).  See  my  Church  UUtoiy^ 
revised  ed.  1882,  vol  I  p.  696. 
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avri/3aXX(tf,  to  cast  back  and  forth, 

to  exchange,  xxir.  17. 
dvTucaXiuj  to  bid  again,  xiv.  12. 
iirapTiiTftoQf  completion,  with  cf  c,  to 

complete,  xiv.  28. 
itriKviZiifi  hope  for  again,  vi.  35. 
dno^Xifiitt,  to  press,  to  crowii,  viii. 

45. 
^^roffXciof,  to  shut,  xiiu  25. 

d^roXcix^  ((ircXeix<«>)f  ^  1^<^»  ^^^ 
21. 

dirofxaaoofiat,  to  wipe  off,  x.  11. 

diroirX^cu,  to  wash,  v.  2 ;  but  Tisch. 
(ed.  viiL)  reads  (with  X)  tvXv- 
vaVf  Lachm.  and  W.  and  H.  lirXv 
vov  (with  B).     See  Rev.  vii.  14. 

dtroffTOfiariZta,  provoke  to  speak, 
xi.  53. 

avoyj/vx*^  (expiro),  to  leave  off 
breathing,  to  faint,  xxi.  26  (comp. 
unnl  vtKpoif  Matt,  xxviii.  4). 

dpXiTtXtinnjQj  chief  among  the  pub- 
licans, xix.  2. 

dffTpavTUf  to  lighten,  to  flash,  xvii. 
24 ;  to  shine,  xxiv.  4. 

atrutrutgf  riotously,  xv.  13. 

Arvcvo^y  childless,  xx.  28, 29. 

aifToimji:,  eye-witness,  i.  2. 

d^VTogf  with  yivoftai,  to  vanbh 
out  of  sight,  xxiv.  31. 

dtppo^f  froth,  foam,  ix.  39. 

dif>vTrv6it)y  to  fall  asleep,  viii.  23. 

fia^vvtoy  to  deepen,  vi.  48. 

paWdifTiuVy  purse,  x.  4;  xii.  33; 
xxii.  35,  39. 

PapvvofittL,  to  be  overcharged,  xxi. 
34. 

PtXuvTjy  needle,  xviii.  25. 

fioXfiy  a  cast,  a  throw,  xxii.  41. 

PovvoQf  hill,  iii.  5;  xxiii.  30. 

ycXao;,  to  laugh,  vi.  21, 25. 


^arrvXfoCf  ring,  xr.  22. 

dto/xfu  (text.  rec.  and  Lachmann), 
to  bind,  viii.  29.  Tisch.,  Treg., 
W.  H.  read  iicfieviai  which  is 
also  used  by  Matthew  (xxiii.  4), 
and  Luke  in  Acts  xxii.  4. 

iiayoyyvZuff  to  murmur,  xv.  2 ;  xix. 
7. 

diaXaXittf  to  commune,  to  coDvene, 
i  65;  vL  11. 

^laXciVw,  to  cease,  vii.  45. 

diafitpi^iitf  to  divide,  xi.  17^  18 ;  xii. 
52,53;  xxii.  17. 

dtofifpiofiogf  division,  xii.  51. 

dtavEwOf  to  beckon,  i.  22. 

vtavatifxaf  thought,  xi.  17. 

iiawKTtpivutf  to  continue  all  night, 
vi.  12. 

iuiirpayftaTivofiai,  to  gain  by  trad- 
ing, xix.  15. 

liafjiiia^  to  shake  throughout,  to  do 
violence  to,  iii.  14. 

StarapdiTffUf  to  trouble,  i.  29. 

SiatpvXdffOittf  to  keep,  iv.  10. 

iiaxupi^ofiaif  to  depart,  ix.  88. 

Suiyrjingj  narration,  i.  1. 

doxh,  feast,  v.  29 ;  xiv.  13. 

t7Ka^€^oc,  spy,  xx.  20. 

lyKuoc,  great  with  child,  ii.  5b 

t^a^«^a>,  lay  even  with  the  ground, 
xix.  44. 

i^i^utt  to  accustom;  pass.,  to  be  cu»- 
tomary,  ii.  27. 

kKKOfii^tOj  to  carry  out,  vii.  12. 

tKfivKTripiZijjy  to  deride,  xvL  14; 
xxiii.  35. 

iKTiXiiOj  to  finish,  xiv.  29,  30. 

UfiaXXitij  with  iig^  to  cast  into,  xii 
5. 

iKXiapeutt  to  depart  out,  xxL  21. 

ivviifiitf  to  make  signs  to,  i.  62. 
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iwt^poiZo/tai^  to  be  gathered  thick 

together,  xL  29. 
imitiirepf  forasmuch  aa,  i  1. 
ivtiioy,  to  look  on,  i.  25. 
ixucpivw,  to  give  sentence,  zxiiU  24. 
{inKiixi^f  for  airoXctx^'ytolick  over, 

xvL  21 ;  see  dToXcix<«>') 
tTifuXwc,  diligently,  xv.  8. 
iwiiropivofiaij  with  irpoc,  to  coine 

to,  viiL  4. 
iTCffirur/ioCf  victuals,  ix.  12. 
iTurxOf^j  to  be  more  fierce,  xxiiL  5. 
co3iy(ric»  garment,  xxiv.  4. 
ilaiTko/iai,  to  ask  for,  xxii.  81. 
HaoTpdima,  to  glister,  ix.  29. 
tv^pikf,  to  bring  forth  plentifully, 

xii.  16. 
1}/u^aK7C«  liAlf  dead,  x.  80. 
^opvfidZf*  (text.  rec.  TvpjiaZuji),  to 

confuse  by  noise,  to  disturb,  x.  41. 
^(Hivut,  to  bruise,  iv.  18. 
^pofiPoQf  large  drop,  xxiL  44. 
hfftidu,  to  bum  incense,  i.  9. 
i^p«^,  sweat,  xxii.  44. 
Ko^onXiZof,  to  arm,  xi.  21. 
KarcucptifiviZutt  to  cast  down  head- 
long, iv.  29. 
KaraXt^aZui,  to  stone,  xx.  6. 
Korayivot,  to  beckon  unto,  v.  7. 
caravAcftf ,  to  arrive,  viii.  26. 
KaTa<rvpu»f  to  drag,  xii.  58. 
Karav^Z*^,  to  slaughter  down,  to 

slay,  xix.  27. 
KaTa4/vx'»»t  to  oool,  xvi.  24. 
Ktpafiog,  tiling,  v.  19. 
updrioVf  husk,  carob-pod,  xv.  16. 
cXivi^iov,  oonch,  r.  19, 24. 
Kopa^f  raven,  xii.  24. 
Kopoc,  A  measure,  xvL  7. 
icpaiiraXif,  surfeiting,  xxi.  84. 
Xa/tvfNtfCy  snmptaottslyj-xvi.  19. 


XaKfVTog,  hewn  in  stone,  xxiii.  58. 
XiioCt  smooth,  iii.  5. 
Xfjpog,  idle  tales,  xxiv.  11. 
pcucpoQi  far,  xv.  IS;  xix.  12. 
pipiorfjgf  divider,  xii.  14. 
pia^iOQf  hired  servant,  xv.  17, 19. 
lioyiQy  hardly,  ix.  89. 
voaffia,  brood,  xiii.  84. 
oiKovofiita,  to  be  steward,  xvL  2. 
ofxfipo^f  shower,  xii.  54. 
dirro^,  broiled,  xxiv.  42. 
dptivogy  hilly,  i.  89,  65. 
iippvi,  brow,  iv.  29. 
frafjnrXti^tif  all  at  once,  xxiii.  18. 
iravdoxitov,  inn,  x.  34. 
TTavSox^vQt  host,  X.  85. 
TrapdSo^oCt  strange  thing  (neut.), 

V.26. 
TrapaKaXvfTTUff  to  hide,  ix.  45. 
napaXioQf  sea  coast,  vi.  17. 
nap^ivia,  virginity,  ii.  36. 
irtSivog,  with  roirogi  plain,  vL  17. 
ntvtxpog,  poor,  xxi.  2. 
iTiVTiKm^Uarog,  fifteenth,  iii.  1. 
iripiKpyirTiiif  to  bide,  i.  24. 
TTfpiKVKXoiiiy  to  compass  around,  xix. 

43. 
wipioiicew,  to  dwell  round  about,  i. 

65. 
vtpioueogf  neighbor,  i.  58. 
vipurnduf  to  dbtract,  x.  40. 
TTivoKidiov,  writing-tablet,  i.  63. 
irXTjppvpOf  flood,  vi.  48. 
irpitrfiuaj  embassy,  message,  xiv. 

32;  xix.  14. 
irpoaavapaivatf  to  go  up,  xiv.  10. 
irpooavaXiffKiJ,  to  spend,  viii.  43. 
irpooSairavdiaf  to  spend  more,  x.  35. 
irpofTtpyaZofiatf  to  gain,  xix.  16. 
irpo^ipw,  to  bring  forth,  vi.  45. 
wriftrtrwf  to  roll  up,  iv.  20. 
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ptfYfta,  ruin,  vL  49. 
oaXo^f  waves,  xxi.  25. 
eiKfpaf  stroug  drink,  i.  15. 
(rtvuz^<tfi  to  sift,  xxiL  31. 
(Tircvruc,  fatted,  xv.  28, 27, 80. 
otTOfiirpiov,  portion  of  meat,  xii.  42. 
<ncdirr<i»,  to  dig,  vL48,  xiii.  8 ;  xvi.  3. 
ffKiprdtitf  to  leap,  L  41,  44 ;  vL  28. 
ffKvXoVf  spoil,  xL  22. 
ffopd^f  bier  (coflin),  viL  14. 
ffirapyavoutf  to  wrap  in  swaddling 

clothes,  ii.  7,  12. 
ffvyycvf'c,  kinswoman  (tot avyy ivifijf 

L86. 
ffvytfaXi/Trrw,  to  cover,  xii.  2. 
avyKarari^tfiaiy  to  deposit  together, 

to  consent  to,  xxiiL  51  (with  lifii), 
ovyKviTTUf  to  be  bowed  together, 

xiii.  11. 
mtyKvpia,  chance,  x.  81. 
avKdfiivoiy  sycamine  tree,  xvii.  6. 
(TVKOfiijjpiaf  or  "Opia  (the  spelling 

of  W.  and  H.  for  -utpala),  s}'ca- 

more  tree,  xix.  4. 
ffUKo^iTfWf  to  accuse  falsely,  iii 

14 ;  xix.  8. 


(rvfi^vw  (pass.),  to  spring  up  with, 

Till.  7. 

av/i^via,  music,  xv.  25. 
nTpapx'^*i»t  to  ^  tetrarch,  iii.  1. 
Tpav/tat  wound,  x.  84. 
rpri/xa,  a  hole,  the  eye  of  a  needle, 

xviiL  25  (the  reading  of  Lachm., 

Tisch.,  Treg.,  W.  and  H.  for  the 

text,  rec  rpvfutXia), 
rpvytaVf  turtle-dove,  it  24. 
(rvpfiaZwf  see  BopvfiaZw,) 
vypo^,  green,  xxiii.  81. 
viputnueot,  dropsical,  xiv.  2. 
viroKpivofiat,  to  feign,  xx.  20. 
vvotTTpiifWvittj  to  spread,  xix.  8G. 
vnoxupiftt  to  withdraw  one's  self, 

v.  16;  ix.  10. 
v^vuf  to  weave,  to  spin,  xii.  27. 
^dpay^,  valley,  iiL  5. 
^aTvrij  manger,  ii.  7, 12, 16;  xiii.  15. 
0(Xi7  (fern.),  friend,  xv.  9. 
^lAoveun'a,  strife,  xxii.  24. 
^ofiflTpov,  fearful  sight,  xxL  11. 
^povi/xu^f  wisely,  xvi.  8. 
XdafiOf  gulf,  xvi.  26. 
V'ov,  egg,  xi.  12. 


/ 


The  Nautical  Vocabulary  of  Luke  is  rich  and 
remarkable.  It  is  used  mostly  in  the  last  two  chap- 
ters of  Acts.  He  describes  the  voyage  and  ship- 
wreck of  Paul  evidently  as  an  eye-witness,  like  a 
man  who  was  often  at  sea  as  a  close  and  accurate 
observer,  but  not  as  a  professional  seaman ;  he  no- 
tices effects  and  incidents  which  a  seaman  would 
omit  as  unimportant,  but  he  omits  to  notice  causes 
and  details  which  would  appear  prominently  in  an 
oflScial  report.  He  uses  no  less  than  sixteen  verbs, 
and  uses  them  (as  James  Smith  has  conclusively 
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shown)  moBt  appropriately,  to  describe  the  motion 
and  management  of  a  ship;  and  all  of  them  are 
nautical  terms,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  are 
peculiar  to  his  two  writings.  They  are  as  follows 
(seven  being  compounds  of  ttXIw)  : 


vkiutf  to  sail,  Luke  viii.  28;  Act« 

xxi.  8 ;  xxviU  6,  24. 
aToirXcw,  to  sail  fronO)  Acts  xiiL  4 ; 

xiv.  26;  XX.  15;  xxriL  1, 
PpaivnXoiu  (from  f^aivq,  slow), 

to  sail  slowly,  Acts  xxvii.  7. 
^uiirXcw,  to  sail  through  (not  "over," 

as  in  the  A.  V.),  Acts  xxvii.  5. 
unrXea»,  to  sail  away.  Acts  xv.  89; 

xviii.  18 ;  xx.  6. 
KarairXkbty  to  arrive,  Luke  viii.  26. 
vToirXici*,  to  sail  under  the  lee,  Acts 

xxvii.  4,  7. 
rapa-kkiia,   to   sail  by.  Acts  xx. 

16. 


dvdyofiat,  to  get  under  way,  to  put 

to  sea,  Acts  xxvii.  4. 
itanipawf  to  sail  over.  Acts  xxi.  2. 
dia^epoftatf  to  be  driven  to  and  fro. 

Acts  xxviL  27. 
iwneiXKu,  to  run  the  ship  ashore, 

Acts  xxvii.  41. 
ti/^dpofikiiJ,  to   make  a   straight 

course,  Acts  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  1. 
TTopaXiyofxai  (middle),  to  sail  by, 

Acts  xxvii.  8, 18. 
vvorpex***  (aor.  2,  vfrlipafJiov),  to 

run  under  the  lee.  Acts  xxvii.  16.' 
^pofiai  (pass.),  to  be  driven.  Acts 

xxvii.  15, 17. 


To  these  may  be  added  the  phrases  for  lightening 
the  ship :  ek/3oXi)i/  iiroiovvroy  they  began  to  throw 
the  freight  overboard,  Acts  xxvii.  18;  and  iKoixpiHiov 
TO  irXoToy,  they  lightened  the  ship,  Acts  xxvii.  38. 
Julius  Pollux  mentions  ifc/3oXr)i/  -Koniaaa^ai  tHjv 
^priwv  and  Kovt^iaai  rr)i/  vavv  among  the  technical 
terms  for  taking  cargo  out  of  a  ship.  See  Smith, 
I  c.  pp.  114, 139. 


'  Smith,  2L  c.  p.  103,  remarks  on  viroipap6vrtQ^  having  ntn  under  the 
lee  of :  "  St.  Luke  exhibits  here,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  most 
perfect  command  of  nautical  terms,  and  gives  the  utmost  precision  to  his 
language  by  selecting  the  most  appropriate ;  they  ran  before  the  wind  to 
leeward  of  Clanda,  hence  it  is  viro^pap,ovTiQ :  they  sailed  with  a  side  wind 
to  leeward  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  hence  it  is  v)re7rXci&<ra/iev." 
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PAUL. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  a  cosmopolitan 
preparation  for  his  work,  being  a  Hellenist  by  birth, 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  a  Hebrew  scholar.  He  is  the 
only  apostle  who  enjoyed  a  regular  rabbinical  edu- 
cation, and  was  trained  to  logical  reasoning.  He 
was  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  acquainted  with  classi- 
cal literature,  and  quotes  from  three  heathen  poets 
(Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides) — the  only  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament.*  He  is 
the  founder  of  Christian  theology;  he  had  to  create 
a  theological  vocabulary  by  stamping  a  peculiar 
meaning  upon  a  number  of  words  which  express 
fundamental  Christian  ideas,  as  SiKaioavvrif  Sitcatwaigy 
wtfTTi^,  ayaTTTi,  aapZ,  Trvtvfia,  anoXvTptoaig,  iXaiTfiog, 
KaraWayrj,  \uptg,  t\eog,  ilpffvii* 

The  style  of  Paul  reflects  the  strongly  marked 
individuality  of  his  nature  purified  and  ennobled 
by  divine  grace.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  fire 
and  force.  He  is  intensely  in  earnest,  and  throws 
his  whole  soul  into  his  epistles.  His  ideas  ovei-flow 
the  ordinary  boundaries  of  speech.  The  pressure 
of  thought  is  so  strong  that  it  breaks  through  the 
rules  of  grammar.  Hence  the  anacolutha.  His 
style  is  dialectic  and  argumentative.  He  reasons 
now  from  Scripture,  now  from  premises,  now  from 
analogy,  or  from  experience,  from  effect,  from  objec- 

'  Jerome  hit  the  proper  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  an  undue 
orerestimate  and  an  miderestimate  of  Paul's  Greek  learning,  when  he 
said,  ad  GaL  iv.  24,  that  Paul  knew  secular  literature  (Jiteras  aacuiaret), 
but  imperfectly  (licet  non  ad  pafectum). 
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lions,  and  ex  absurdo.  He  frequently  uses  logical 
particles  and  phrases,  as  ovi/,  apa.  Spa  ovv  (hinc  igi- 
tur,  therefore  therij  so  i/ieuj  twelve  times),  yap,  h  yap, 
il  Si,  ovKkTiy  Tt  OVV,  ri  ovv  ipovfiai,  ipt7g  ovv,  ov  fiovov 
S< .  .  .  aXAd.  He  introduces  and  answers  objections, 
and  drives  the  opponent  to  the  wall  by  close  argu- 
ment. He  is  fond  of  antitheses,  paradoxes,  oxymora, 
and  paronomasias.  Farrar  counts  "  upwards  of  fifty 
specimens  of  upwards  of  thirty  Greek  rhetorical 
figures  "  in  Paul.* 
Here  are  some  of  these  antithetic  and  paradoxical 

phrases :  h^  to  tlvai  avrbv  SiKOiov  Ka\  SiKaiovvra  rov 
fc  nitmwg  'IiitTOu  (liom.  iii.  26)  :  Sia  vofxov  vo/iqj  aTrt- 
iavov  (Gal.  ii.  19) :  ^Ji  Zl  ovKin  iyw,  Ky  8«  iv  c/uoi 
XpifrroQ  (Gal.  ii.  20) :  ^doi^o^  and  i^ovoq :  aavvvroq 
and  aavvivro^ :  ai^pwv  and  <^p6vino^ :  avofiog  and 
ivvopLOQ'.  fill  VTrspijtpoviiv  trap  S  Sfi  f^povuv,  aWa 
^povuv  ug  TO  (TWfftpovtiv  (not  to  be  high-minded 
above  what  we  ought  to  be  minded,  but  to  be  so 
minded  as  to  be  sober-minded,  Rom.  xii.  3):  ra 
aopara  .  .  .  Kaiopa-ai  {invisihilia  videntur^  unseen 
things  are  seen,  Eom.  i.  20) :  Trap'  iXmia  In  iXwiSi 
(Rom.  iv.  18):  to  firi  ovra  vjg  ovra  (Rom.  iv.  17): 
TO  fiwpov  rov  ^aov  trofjuoTtpov  rwv  av^pwirwv  (1  Cor. 
i.  25) :  orav  .  •  •  aaSfivtOf  tots  Svvarog  u/ii  (2  Cor. 
xii.  10).  Specimens  of  cutting  sarcasm:  KararojUL}) 
(Phil.  iii.  2,  with  reference  to  the  TrkpiTOf.ir]  of  the 
carnal  Judaizers  of  the  malignant  type:  concision, 
circumcision);  a7rofco;//oi/rat  (Gal.  v.  12,  with  refer- 

*  The  Life  and  Work  of  St,  Paulj  i.  629  aq.     His  two  Excursuses  on 
tbe  stvle  and  rhetoric  of  Paul  arc  able  and  instructive. 
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ence  to  the  same  Judaiziug  perverters  of  the  Gos- 
pel). 

Paul  disclaims  classic  elegance,  and  calls  himself 
"rude  in  speech"  (iScoiriic  rtj}  Xoyi^i),  though  not  in 
knowledge  (oi  ry  yvwauy  He  knew  that  he  car- 
ried the  heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that 
the  power  and  grace  of  God  might  become  more 
manifest.'  His  speech  is  at  times  rugged  and  irreg- 
ular, but  always  vigorous,  bold,  terse,  expressive. 
It  rises  now  to  lofty  eloquence,  as  at  the  close 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  now  to  more 
than  poetic  beauty,  as  in  the  description  of  love  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.,  which  has  no  equal  in  all  literature. 
We  may  compare  his  style  to  a  thunderstorm  with 
zigzag  flashes  of  Ughtning  that  strike  every  project- 
ing point ;  or  to  a  Swiss  mountain  torrent  that  now 
rushes  over  precipices  in  foaming  rapids,  now  rests 
before  taking  a  new  leap,  then  calmly  flows  through 
green  meadows. 

Longinus,  a  heathen  rhetorician  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, counted  Ilai^Aoc  6  Tapacuc  among  the  greatest 
orators,  and  a  master  of  dogmatic  style.  Jerome 
charges  him  with  using  Cilician  provincialisms 
(solecisms),  but  felt  when  reading  his  epistles  as  if 
he  heard  ^'non  verba  sed  tonitma.^^  Erasmus  com- 
pares Paul's  style  to  thunder  and  lightning:  ^'tonat, 
fulgurat,  meras  Jlammas  loquitur  Paulus.^^     He 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  17 ;  ii.  1  sqq.  We  must  remember  that 
he  thus  wrote  to  tlie  Corinthians,  who  overestimated  the  arts  of  rhetoric. 
Meyer  quotes  Xenophon,  who  describes  himself  as  an  iSiiiiTiig  as  com- 
pared with  the  Sophists  (Z>e  Venat,  14, 3). 

'  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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jndgcd  the  closing  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Komans  to  be  equal  in  eloquence  to  any  passage 
in  Cicero :  "  Quid  unquam  Cicero  dixit  grandilo- 
quentius.^^  Calvin  says  of  his  writings :  ^^fulmina 
sunt,  non  verha^^  but  he  properly  adds,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Paul  and  in  view  of  his  numerous  anacolutha 
and  ellipses,  that  by  a  singular  providence  of  God  the 
highest  mysteries  have  been  committed  to  us  ^^sub 
carUemptibiU  verborum  humUitaiej^  that  our  faith 
may  rest  not  on  the  power  of  human  eloquence,  but 
solely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Baur 
finds  the  peculiar  stamp  of  Paul's  language  in  pre- 
cision and  compression  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
harshness  and  roughness  on  the  other,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  thought  is  far  too  weighty  for  the 
expression,  and  can  hardly  find  a  fit  form  for  the 
abundance  of  matter.  He  compares  him  to  Thucyd- 
ides.  Farrar  does  the  same,  and  says  that  Paul  has 
the  style  of  genius,  if  he  has  not  the  genius  of  style.* 
Kenan,  a  good  judge  of  rhetoric,  but  blinded  by 
prejudice  against  Paul's  theology,  speaks  disparag- 
ingly of  his  prose,  as  Voltaire  did  of  the  poetry  of 
Shakespeare,  which  he  deemed  semi-barbarous ;  yet 
Renan  is  obliged  to  mix  praise  with  censure.    "  The 

>  £.  c.  i.  628.  Farrar  thinks,  with  Baur,  that  the  style  of  Paul  "  more 
dosely  resembles  the  style  of  Thucydides  than  that  of  any  other  greal  / 
writer  of  antiquity.^  The  great  hbtorian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  by 
DO  means  free  from  solecisms  or  barbarisms,  obscurities,  and  rhetorical  ar- 
tificialities. Jowett  {Thuc  vol.  i.  Intr.  p.  xiv.)  justly  says :  '^  The  speeches 
of  Thucydides  everywhere  exhibit  the  antitheses,  the  climaxes,  the  plan's 
of  words,  the  point  which  is  no  point,  of  the  rhetorician,  yet  retain  amid 
these  defects  of  form  a  weight  of  thought  to  which  succeeding  historians 
ein  scarcely  show  the  like.*' 

5 
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epistolary  style  of  Paul,"  he  says/  '^  is  the  most  per- 
sonal that  ever  existed.  Uis  language  is,  if  I  darc 
call  it  so,  hackled  (J)royee\  not  a  connected  phrase. 
It  is  impossible  to  violate  more  boldly,  I  do  not  say 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  but  the  logic  of 
the  human  language.  It  is  a  rapid  conversation, 
stenographically  reported,  and  reproduced  without 
correction.  .  . .  With  his  wonderful  warmth  of  soul, 
Paiil  has  a  singular  poverty  of  expression.  ...  It  is 
not  barrenness,  it  is  the  vehemence  of  mind,  and  a 
perfect  indifference  as  to  the  correctness  of  style." 
Another  Frenchman,  Pressen66,'  judges  more  just- 
ly :  "  Paul's  own  moral  life  struggled  for  expres- 
sion in  his  doctrine ;  and  to  give  utterance  to  both 
at  once,  Paul  created  a  marvellous  language,  rough 
and  incorrect,  but  full  of  resource  and  invention, 
following  his  i*apid  leaps  of  thought,  and  bending 
to  his  sudden  and  sharp  transitions.  His  ideas  come 
in  such  rich  abundance  that  they  cannot  wait  for 
orderly  expression  ;  they  throng  upon  each  other, 
and  intermingle  in  seeming  confusion ;  but  the  con- 
fivsion  is  seeming  only,  for  through  it  all  a  powerful 
argument  steadily  sustains  the  mastery.  The  tongue 
of  Paul  is,  indeed,  a  tongue  of  fire." 

JOHN. 

If  Paul's  style  resembles  a  rushing,  foaming, 
storming  Alpine  torrent,  John's  style  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  calm,  clear,  deep  Alpine  lake  in  which 

>  SaifU  Paid,  ch.  ix.  p.  232. 

•  Apostolic  Era  J  p.  254. 
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the  snn,  moon,  and  stars  are  reflected  as  in  a  miiTor. 
The  one  sounds  like  a  trumpet  of  war,  the  other  like 
an  anthem  of  peace.  Simplicity  and  depth  char- 
acterize the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John. 
He  is  "  verbis  faciUimus^  sensu  difficMijnvs.^^ 

He  writes  pure  Greek  as  far  as  words  and  gram- 
mar are  concerned,  but  he  thinks  in  Hebrew ;  the 
Greek  is,  as  it  were,  only  the  thin,  transparent  veil 
over  the  face.  Eenan,  looking  at  the  outside,  says 
correctly  that  the  style  of  the  fourth  Gospel  "  has 
nothing  Hebrew,  nothing  Jewish,  nothing  Tal- 
mudic ;"  but  Ewald,  looking  deeper  into  the  inside, 
is  more  correct  when  he  aflBrms  that  "in  its  true 
spirit  and  afflatus,  no  language  can  be  more  genu- 
inely Hebrew  than  that  of  John.'*  Keim  speaks  of 
the  remarkable  combination  of  genuine  Greek  facil- 
ity and  ease  with  Hebrew  simplicity  and  figurative- 
ness.*  Westcott  thinks  that  it  is  "  altogether  mis- 
leading" to  speak  of  John's  Gospel  as  "written  in 
very  pure  Greek;"  that  it  is  free  from  solecisms 
because  it  avoids  all  idiomatic  expressions ;  and  that 
its  grammar  is  common  to  all  language.     Godet 


-  Keim  (jGeschickU  Jesu  von  Nazara^  i.  116) :  "  Die  Sprache  des  Bucks  " 
[the  4th  Gospel]  ^itt  an  merkwUrdiffes  Ge/uffe  dchtgriechiacher  Leichiig' 
heU  vnd  Getecmdlkeii  tmd  hehrdischer  Autdrucksweisen  in  ihrer  ganzen 
Scklichtkeit,  KtmdUchkeit,  BUdlichkeU  und  tDohl  auch  Unbeholfenheit,  So 
hoi  tick  die  Union  der  G^ensdtze  der  Parteien  tdbtt  in  der  Sprache  ver- 
hUrpertJ*  What  foUovrs  in  Keim  is  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error, 
owing  to  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  character  of  this 
Gospel,  in  which  he  must  acknowledge  the  simplicity  of  nature,  the 
parest  morality,  and  celestial  glories  {himmlische  Iferrlichkeiten\  wliile 
ret  he  diacovera  in  it  the  hidden  arts  of  a  post-apostolic  literary  forger. 
The  contradiction  is  not  in  John,  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  critic. 
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characterizes  the  style  of  John  as  altogether  iiniqae 
in  all  literatnre,  profane  and  religious,  for  childlike 
simplicity,  transparent  profundity,  holy  sadness,  and 
holy  vivacity,  and  calls  it  a  Hebrew  body  with  a 
Greek  dress.*  Weiss,  in  his  recently  published 
^'Life  of  Jesus,"  likewise  emphasizes  the  Hebrew 
genius  which  animates  the  pure  Greek  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  derives  from  it  an  argument  for  its  Jo- 
hannean  origin.' 

'  **  La  lanffue  de  Vivangeli$U  fCa  pas  d^analoffue  dam  ioute  la  littiraturt 
profane  ou  sacrie:  nmpHciti  tmfantine  et  tnmsparente  profandeur,  saimte 
melancoUe  et  vivacitS  non  moms  tainie ;  par  deenu  tout,  tuaviii  cTim  amour 
pur  et  doux, .  • .  Dans  la  lanffue  de  Jean,  le  vetement  seul  est  grec,  le  corps 
est  hSbreu ;  otf ,  comme  le  dit  Luthardt,  Uy  a  ime  6me kibrafgue  dans  le  Ian- 
f^nge  grec^'—Com,  sur  Vevang,  de  Saint  Jean,  8d  ed.  thoffougbly  revised 
(Paris,  1881),  vol.  i.  pp.  226, 232. 

^  The  paBMge  is  worth  quoting  in  full  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  Johannean  problem :  ^Man  hat  einst  toohl  gemeint,  das  reine  Grie- 
chisch  des  Evangeliums  passe  nicht  zu  dem  Fischer  vom  Getmetaretsee, 
Heute  tweifeU  Niemand  mehr  daran,  dass  gerade  die  mederen  Stdnde  Gali- 
Idas  im  taglichen  Verkehr  mit  dem  umwohnenden  und Oberallbereits  mitten 
in  das  eigcne  Volksthum  eingedrungenen  Grtechenthum  ncft  des  Vtrstdnd- 
nisses  der  griechischen  Sprachegar  nicht  entrathen  bomUen,  Ilatte  voUends 
Johannes  einige  twantig  Jahre  bereits  in  grieckischer  Umgdntng  geMit^  so 
musste  er  sich  eine  gewisse  Gewandtheit  im  Gebrauch  der  griechischen 
Sprache  angeeignet  haben.  In  der  That  aber  blickt  durch  das  griechische 
Gewand  dieses  Evangeliums  Oberatt  der  Stilcharakter  des  Paldstinensers 
hiiidurch,  Diese  unperiodische  Satzbildung^  diese  einjachste  Verbnipjung 
dtr  Sdtzef  die  von  dem  reichen  griechischen  Partikelschatz  xur  Andeutung 
thru-  logischen  Beziehung  heinen  Gebrauch  macht,  diese  Vorliebe/Ur  Anti' 
thesen  und  Parallelismen,  diese  Umsidndlichkeit  der  Erzahlungsweise  tmd 
Woriarmufh  im  Ausdrucky  diese  ganz  hebraischHirtige  Wort^ellung  seigat 
puhr  als  einzelne  VerstOsse  gegen  griechisches  Sprachgejuhlj  die  doch  avefc 
nicht  ganz  fehlen^  dass  das  Evangelium  wohl  griechisch  geschrieben,  (d>er 
htbrdisch  gedacht  ist.  Die  mit  VorUebe  eingestreuten  aramdisAen  Aus^ 
dritckCf  die  etgmologisirende  Deutung  eines  hebrdiscken  Namtns  (i^7)  lassen 
d*.utlich  den  Paldstinenser  erkewnm,  dem  nach  einigen  seiner  Citate  selbst  der 
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John's  sentences  are  short  and  weighty — we  may 
say,  the  shorter  the  weightier.  They  are  co-ordinat- 
ed, not  subordinated.  They  follow  each  other  by  a 
sort  of  constructive  parallelism,  or  symmetrical  and 
rhythmical  progression,  after  the  manner  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  There  is  no  dialectical  process  of  argu- 
mentation, no  syllogistic  particles  (like  apa),  no  in- 
volved periods,  as  in  Paul,  but  a  succession  of  asser- 
tions which  have  the  self-evidencing  force  of  truth 
as  perceived  by  immediate  intuition.  Hence  he 
often  uses  the  words  dtaadai,  dtt^puv,  iwpaKlvatf 
fiaprvp(a»  Sometimes  he  moves  by  contrasts,  or 
antithetic  parallelisms,  without  connecting  links: 
"The  law  was  given  by  Moses:  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  (i.  17);  "No  one  ever  saw 
God :  the  only  begotten  Son  revealed  him"  (i.  18) ; 
"Ye  are  from  beneath :  I  am  from  above"  (viii.  23); 
"  I  am  the  vine :  ye  are  the  branches  "  (xv.  5). 

John's  ideas  and  vocabulary  are  limited ;  but  he 
has  a  number  of  key-words  of  unfathomable  depth 
and  transcendent  height,  and  repeats  them  again  and 
again— as  "  life,"  "  light,"  "  truth,"  "  love."  '    He 

GnndUxt  der  heiliffen  Schrifl  vichtgam  imbekamU  gewesen  tu  tein  Bcheint" 
Das  Leben  Jew,  Berlin,  1882,  Bd.  L  90. 

'  Zmi  ocean  36  timet  in  the  Go«pel  (with  the  verb  Zfjv  16  times),  ^Cug 
2S  times,  dX^cia  25  timea,  aXiy^tvoc  9  times,  io^a  20  times  (with 
co^o^KT^ai  24  times),  fiaprvpia  14  times  (with  futprvpiiv  83  times), 
Timrjtw  56  times,  nieriveiv  98  times  (but  icioriQ  only  in  1  John  v.  4). 
See  Lnthardt,  i  20  sq.  (Gregory's  translation) ;  Godet,  L  227  (3d  ed.). 
Hase  {GtMdtidtU  Jetu^  1876,  p.  43)  makes  a  striking  remark  on  this  repe- 
titioofliefi  of  John  i^ErUt  nidU  eitt  hevftgUcher,  der  Rede  machtiger  Geist, 
jondem  Miii  und  tief,festhangend  an  Wenigem;  aber  dieses  Wenige  ist  das 
GdttHche  seUmt,  dem  seta  Sirmen  und  seine  Liebe  gilt,  ein  Adler  der  still  in 
der  lidhe  sckwebtr 
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kisses  a  divine  and  eternal  meaning  into  these 
terms,  and  hence  he  is  never  weary  of  them.  God 
himself,  as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  life,  light,  and  love. 
And  what  more  can  philosophy  and  theology  say  in 
so  few  words?  John  likes  grand  antitheses,  under 
which  he  views  the  antagonistic  forces  of  the  world 
— as  life  and  death,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and 
falsehood,  belief  and  unbelief,  love  and  hatred, 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  God  and  the  Devil.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  look  in  vain  in  his  Gospel  for  some 
of  the  most  important  terms,  as  iKKXiiala,  kifayylXtov, 
fieravoia,  7rapa/3oX)/,  trofpla,  but  the  substance  is  there 
in  different  form.  He  uses  few  particles,  but  uses 
them  very  often — namely,  koI,  Sc,  wc,  ?va,  and  espe- 
cially ovv,  which  with  him  is  not  syllogistic,  but 
marks  simply  the  progress  in  the  narrative  or  re- 
sumes the  train  of  thought  (like  the  German  nu7iy 
He  never  employs  the  optative.  He  is  fond  of  di- 
minutives (as  irai^apiov,  naiSSa,  TiKvia),  and  the  last 
word  reported  of  him  is  the  address,  "Little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another."  He  gives  many  circum- 
stantial details  in  his  narratives,  as  in  the  healing  of 
the  man  born  blind,  whose  character  is  drawn  to  the 
life. 
He  alone  applies  the  significant  term  "Logos" 

(which  means  reason  and  speech,  ratio  and  oratio) 
to  Christ  as  the  revealer  and  interpreter  of  God ; ' 
he  calls  him  the  "only  begotten  Son,"  "  the  Light  of 

'  The  English  Revision  renders  ovv  usually  by  "  therefore/'  but  this  is 
heavy  and  pe<Untic  in  English.  "So**  and  " then"  would  answer  as  well 
in  many  cases,  as  in  John  iv.  5, 28 ;  xiii.  C. 

'  John  i.  1, 14 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  comp.  Rev.  xix.  13. 
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the  world,"  "  the  Bread  of  life,"  "  the  good  Shep- 
herd," "  the  Vine  " — figures  which  have  guided  the 
Church  ever  since  in  her  meditations  on  Christ.  He 
uses  the  double  ufifiv  (verily)  in  the  speeches  of  our 
Lord.  He  never  calls  the  forerunner  of  Christ "  the 
Baptist,"  but  simply  "John."  He  represents  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  "Paraclete"  or  Advocate  who 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  believer  here  on  earth,  while 
Christ,  who  is  also  called  "  Paraclete,"  represents  him 
at  the  throne  of  God.* 

Westcott  calls  the  Gospel  of  John  "the  divine 
Hebrew  Epic,"  and  says  of  his  style : '  "  The  sim- 
plicity, the  directness,  the  particularity,  the  emphasis 
of  St.  John's  style,  give  his  writings  a  marvellous 
power,  which  is  not  perhaps  felt  at  first.  Yet  his 
words  seem  to  hang  about  the  reader  till  he  is  forced 
to  remember  them.  Each  great  truth  sounds  like 
the  burden  of  a  strain,  ever  falling  upon  the  ear 
with  a  calm  persistency  which  secures  attention. 
And  apart  from  forms  of  expression  with  which  all 
are  early  familiarized,  there  is  no  book  in  the  Bible 
which  has  furnished  so  many  figures  of  the  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ  which  have  passed  into  the 
common  use  of  Christians  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 
LuthardtV  speaks  of  "the  calmness  and  serenity" 
which  are  spread  over  this  marvellous  book,  and 
reveal  a  soul  that  has  reached  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity at  mature  age  after  a  long  struggle  with  a  fiery 

'  John  xiv.  16, 26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  7;  1  John  ii.  1. 
■  In  hU  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels j  p.  278.     Com  p.  the 
rcoMrfcs  in  his  Com,  on  John,  lutrod.  p.  i.-iii. 
'  Com,  on  Jfikn,  i.  62  (Gregory's  traiuUtion). 
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and  violent  temper.  ^^  Wo  can  see  his  natural  char- 
acter in  his  short  decisive  sentences,  his  emphatic 
way  of  building  sentences,  the  want  of  connection 
in  his  array  of  sentences,  and  in  the  nse  of  contrasts 
in  his  speech.  His  nature  is  not  destroyed.  It  is 
purified,  brightened,  raised  to  the  truth,  and  so  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  loved  Master.  It  came  to 
rest  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  found  peace  as  his 
own.  The  fire  of  youth  has  left  its  calm  light  and 
its  warm  enthusiasm.  It  breathes  through  the  most 
quiet  speech,  and  raises  the  language  to  the  rhyth- 
mical beauty  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  to  a  very  hymn 
of  praise." 

Words  pbculiab  to  John  (t.  ^.,  the  Gospel  and 
tlie  Epistles;  for  the  Apocalypse,  see  next  para- 
graph) : 


aXuifkt,  to  fish  (rendered  in  A.  V. 
and  K.  V.  *<  to  go  a-fisbing  *^  xxt. 
8. 

aWaxn^iv,  ftom  elsewhere,  x.  L 

aX6f|,  aloe,  aloe-wood  (greatly  prized 
aa  a  perfume),  xix.  89. 

[&vafi6pTrfroc9  sinlew  (*<  without 
•in  "  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.),  viiL  7.] 

AtfrXiw,  to  draw,  it  8 ;  ir.  7, 15. 

dvrXtifia,  hauttrum,  a  bucket,  ir. 
11. 

dpa^o^  (dppa<poi\  seamkoB,  xix. 
23. 

Pij^pitHTKu,  to  eat,  VL  IS. 

jtpiovt  an  old  man  (Miier),  UL  4. 

Saxpwuy  to  weep,  xL  35. 

inXtoM,  to  be  afraid,  xiv.  27. 

ifipdiirri  («o  W.  and  Ilort,  but  the 
usual  spelling  is  kppa'ioTt)^  He- 
brew, or  in  the  Ilebrew  tongue  | 


(Mraioe),  v.  2;  xix.  13,  17,  20; 

XX.  16  (also  in  Bev.  ix.  11 ;  xtl 

16> 
iccfyrciii,  to  pierce,  xix.  87  (aho 

Rev.  i.  7). 
i/iwopiov,  merchandise,  it  16. 
iirovro^irtp^,  in  the  rery  act,  riit.  4 

(in  the  disputed  pericope). 
^flKti,  sheath,  xviiL  11. 
^pififia,  cattle,  iv.  12. 
Kf'pfMf  money,  ii.  15. 
KipfjutTunif^y  money-changer,  ii.  14. 
cfi^rovpoc,  ganlener,  xx.  15. 
KXiifAa,  branch,  xv.  2, 4, 5, 6. 
Koifitl<nCf  taking  rest,  xi.  13. 
roXt;/i/3^pa,  pool,  v.  2, 4  (?),  7;  ix. 

7,11. 
Kpi^ivoCf  of  barley  (adj.'),  vi.  9, 13. 
Xtvriov,  towel,  xiii.  4,  5. 
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fi^  nc ;  or  />4ti^  ;  toy  one?  iv.  88 ; 

fuyfia,  mixture,  xix.  89. 

(yi'df,  victory,  1  John  v.  4.) 

nrriipy  basiii,  xiiL  5. 

[pvmifta,  diaeaae,  r.  4.] 

MV9W  (yvrrm},  to  pierce,  xix.  81. 

5Cm,  to  sUnk,  xi.  89. 

irofxijcXfiroc*  advocate,  xiv.  16,  26 ; 
XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7  (of  the  Holy  Spir- 
U);  1  John  u.  1  (of  Christ). 

TC»&^»oCf  father-in-law,  xviii.  18. 

TpwTKWfirfiCt  worshipper,  iv.  23. 

rrvtrfiay  spittle,  ix.  6. 

(Nw,  to  flow,  vii.  88. 


<rKfXoc,  leg,  xix.  81, 82, 38. 
axifvoinfyia,  feast   of  tabemaclea, 

viL2. 
rerpa/Aifvoc,  —  vov,  quadrimestris, 

of  four  months,  iv.  35. 
rirXoCt  title,  xix.  19,  20. 
^avoc,  lantern,  xviii.  8. 
^ivi(,  paim-trce,  xii.  13  (also  Bev. 

vii.  9). 
0payeXXiOV,  scourge,  ii.  15. 
(xopnic,  paper,  2  John  12.) 
Xiiftappo^f  brook,  wady,  xviii.  1. 
XoXduf  to  be  angry,  vii.  23. 
(XP<<r/Aa,  unction,  1  John  ii.  20,  27.) 
\l/wfiioVy  sop,  xiii.  26,  27,  30. 


John  in  IIebbew.  The  following  faithful  and 
idiomatic  translation  of  the  Prologue  to  John's 
Gospel,  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  will  illustrate  the 
Hebrew  genius  of  his  Greek  style.  It  is  from  the 
Hebrew  New  Testament,  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1880). 


John  i 

••  •         fl   T  ~  T    T 

T  »    -  »    T 

-  •  -    I  T     T 

3  i^nrbac^  *TT^-b5  rr^na  ban 

tt:--  t        -        »«•  " 


smxn  ■'aa 

T    T     T  -     I 

5  "n^^?!  M^"5  ?''Bin  lixfJI 

;iri»n  xb 


.  1-18. 

'EN   ^pxi   j}v  <>   ^«70c,  «ai   o  1 

Xiryoc  fl*'  ir|[)^c  ray  Ocov,  icai 

Giof  vv  6  Xoyof, 
Ovrof    >/v   tv   ^PX9    ^9^   rev  2 

0<6v. 
Ilavra    ^i'   abrov    lyiptro,  Kai  3 

X*i*p*C  avTOv  iyiviTO  ovSi  iv  3 

yiyovty  [or,  Iv.  o  yiyoviv  ip], 
'Ev  aimf  (w^  7}v,  rat  >/  ^u;^  ijv  4 

TO  <pCltQ  rdv  dv^piinruv, 
Kai  t6  0ta)C  Iv  TJ  aKOTiif  0aiVct,  5 

Kcd  i}  (TKOTia  avTo  oif  KariXa" 

jScv. 
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6  n'»rfixn  r.»ia  nsibti  tj^x  ^^rr^i 

r»  »         ~  ~    -  T  •         •  J- 

7  ^•'rnb     nsi^rb     «a     K^n 


•  -I-  I  -  -  J        » 


'  v 


T  r   r 

T  T  V  T  Tf  T» 

10  mna  •ii'^-bri   ir^n  Dbira 

•     •  T  T   t  T  T 

11  nbx':  ib  nrx-ix  xa  «sin 

;•  -  :  V  -I        r  t 

12  iiab  Tb— ,n3  -ink  o-^BSXiani 
iab  D-irrbxb  o-^aa  ni-^nb 

:  ...  .  T  I  . 

13  VB"^   Kbi   ona    Kb   irx 

I    V  ~  ••  :  T    •  Y  ": 

"laa  rcna-xb  sx  nban 

1     :  -  "  '  -  r  T  - 


14  'isr*"^    ^ba    rr^na    la^ni 

•  :•-  TT  TI'  TT-I 

^•iasa  iTiaa  nmr  siaaira 
nan-ai   T'axb   T^n'^   -.a 


T  : 


V   VIV 


15  «"ip*i    i*^br    n'^ra    pni-^i 
"ir«  x!in  nt  nsn  itxb 


voQ  irapd  Oiov,  ovofia  aimf 

OvTOi  ijX^tv  £ic  fiapTvpiaVflva    7 
/iapTvpTj(ry  trtpi  Tov  ^turo^, 
iva  irdvrcc   vumvauKfiv  it 
airrov. 

luiprvpifoy  tripi  tou  ^vtoq, 
*Hv  rd  0ta^  r^  oXif^ivov,  o  ^n-    9 
^£1  wavra  dp^pvirov,  ipx^ 
fitvov  iig  rvv  Kotrfiov, 

'RV  Ttf  KOCfltff  VV,  Kal  6  KOffflOQ   10 

tC ahrov  iyiviro^Kai  oKocfio^ 
avTOV  oiiK  iyvuf. 

Elf  rd  Uia  i/X^ev,  rat  o«  i^foc  11 
avrbv  ov  irapiXapov, 

"Oaot  H  tkapov  avrov,  tStaKtv  12 
aifTOiQ  i^ovaiav  r'lKva  Ofov 
ytvia^atf    toiq    vKrrivovffiv 
tig  r6  ovofia  avrov ' 

oi   ovK    IX    aifidriaiv    ovSi    iic  13 
BtXfiiiaToc    (rapKuc    ovBi    U 
^(XilftaTOC   dvdpog,  oXX'  » 
66oi5  iyiWfi^aav. 

Kai  6  XoyoQ  <rdpX  tykvtro,  xai  14 
i<rKfivu<nv  iv  iiiiivy  cat  i&ca- 
adfit^a    TTJv    Bo^av    avTOVf 
Su^ay  (lie  /lovoycvovc  irapd 
ararpof,  wXfjprjs  \apiTOi  Kai. 

'ItadtfiQ  /laprt'pec  Ttpi  avrow,  lA 
Kal  KUpaytv  Xfywj/  "  Olri^^ 
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"^niit   «2n   i-'i!?   •^n'ncx 

--J-  T-  T»  'X-T 


srrm 


:  ^  »  :    • 


▼  \ 


■/ » 


17  ncr-^i'^a  nana  nmnn  •^s 

•  •  •        •  ■ 

-    :  -  T  V   TI   T    I  V    V    *    I 


18  D^»  ns'i-Hb  c^rf^xn  nx 

TT  TT  'TIT  - 


»}v  ov  iiirov  [W.  and  R:  0 
tiinStv}  6  dTTiffkf  /lov  ipxofif^ 
voQ  ifitrpoa^kv  fiov  ykyovtp ' 
hri  irpiJTuc  fiov  >/v." 

"On  Ik  tov  jcXxip^iiarog  avrov  IC 
fifitic  ifavTiC  iXafiofiiVf  kcu 
Xaf>iv  dvTt  xapiTO^ ' 

on  0  voftoQ  (lA  Mtiivffkuc  tSv^f  17 

'Ifiaov  XpioTOv  iyivkTo. 
Qtbv  oifd^c   itttpaKtv  TrturroTi'  18 
6  fiovoycv^c  vioi  [  W.  and  H. : 
ftovoyivi^   Otv^]t  o   wv  «''c 
TOP  KoXirov  TOV  icarpoQ^  ir«- 
voQ  i^riyiiffaro. 


THE   APOCALYPSE. 

The  Apocalypse  differs  in  temper  and  style  very 
strikingly  from  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John.  This  fact  has  divided  modern 
critics  who  reject  the  traditional  view  of  the  iden- 
tity of  authorship  into  two  hostile  camps — the  one 
contending  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel/  the 
other  with  equal  force  for  that  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

>  So  Schleiermacher  and  his  followers,  Neander,  LUcke,  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  also  Ewald  and  Dl^terdieck.  Most  of  them  arc  disposed  to  assign 
the  Apocalypse  to  the  mysterious  "  Presbyter"  John,  whose  very  existence 
is  doubtfuL 

'  So  Baur,  Benan,  and  the  whole  Tubingen  and  Leyden  schools,  and 
their  followers  in  England  (Davidson,  and  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural 
Beligiou  "),  who  defend  the  Apocalypse  as  the  genuine  work  of  one  of  the 
three  pillars  of  the  Jewish  Christian  party  described  by  Paul  (Gal.  ii.)» 
while  they  surrender  the  Gospel  as  an  ideal  poem  of  an  anonymous  genius 
oi  the  seoond  ceiUur%*. 
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The  Apocalypse  is  as  vehement  and  warlike  as 
the  polemic  Epistles  of  Paul.  We  hear  the  battle 
cry  and  the  shouts  of  victory.*  It  is  tlie  rolling  of 
thunder  from  the  Son  of  Thunder.'  But  the  Gospel 
is  as  sharp  and  uncompromising  in  drawing  the  con- 
trast between  Christ  and  his  enemies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Apocalypse  has  pauses  of  repose  and  an- 
thems of  peace.  What  can  be  more  soothing  and 
calming  than  the  description  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem ? 

The  Apocalypse,  moreover,  has  a  stronger  Hebrew 
coloring,  and  departs  further  from  classical  Greek, 
than  any  book  of  the  New  Testament.'  But  this 
does  not  arise  from  ignoi'ance ;  on  the  contrary,  with 
all  the  irregularities  and  solecisms,  the  author  shows 
a  remarkable  command  of  the  Greek  vocabulary 
and  syntax.*    The  Hebraizing  character  is  the  natu- 

*  The  words  "war"  and  "to  make  war,**  xoXtfto^  and  iroXf/ifM,  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  Apocalypae  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Test  See  iL  16 ;  ix.  7,  9 ;  xi.  7 ;  xii.  7,  17 ;  xiii.  5,  7 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xvii.  14 ; 
six.  11, 19;  XX.  8. 

*  **  Un  itemal  roulement  de  tormtrre  sort  du  tr6ne,  .  .  .  Une  torte  de 
Vturgie  divine  tepoumit  santfin'^  (Benan,  VAnttchrist,  p. 881). 

*  W.  H.  Guilleraard  (Hebraisms  in  the  Greek  Testament,  1879,  p,  116) 
aajrs :  ^  The  deviations  from  grammatical  correctness  in  the  Apocalypse 
are  so  violent  and  so  astonishing  as  to  defy  explanation.  Some  few  of 
them  may  be  traceable  to  Hebraic  influences.  The  style  of  St.  John  in 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  is  so  remarkably  pure — so  comparatively  free  from 
Hebraism,  or  non-classical  words  and  forms ;  so  much  more  like  the  laiv- 
guage  of  the  best  Greek  authors — that  these  peculiarities  are  all  the  more 
perplexing.  They  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  speculations,  ancient 
and  modem ;  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  them  has  hitherto  been 
found.**  Guillcmard's  Judgment  of  the  Greek  of  John's  Gospel  ii  incorrect. 
See  above,  p.  67. 

*  The  most  striking  apparent  irregularity  occurs  in  i.  4 :  aird  'O  *QN 
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ral  result  of  tbe  prophetical  contents  and  the  close 
affinity  to  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel.  The 
classical  Greek  offered  no  precedent  to  this  species 
of  literature.  On  the  other  liand,  the  Greek  of  the 
fourtli  Gospel,  although  much  purer  in  form,  is  yet, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  profoundly  Hebrew  in 
spirit,  and  the  absence  of  solecisms  arises  from  the 
avoidance  of  idiomatic  expressions. 

The  difference  between  the  two  books,  therefore, 
lies  more  on  the  surface  than  in  the  deep.  It  is 
largely  neutralized  by  a  striking  agreement  in  lan- 
guage and  thought,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  who  is  in  both  styled  Logos,  and  represented 
as  the  atoning  Lamb  and  the  conquering  Lion, 
combining  gentleness  and  strength,  innocence  and 
majesty  in  perfect  harmony.  The  resemblance  is 
admitted  by  the  master  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
who  calls  the  fourth  Gospel  the  Apocalypse  spir- 


Koi  6  iiv  Kai  6  ipx6iitvoQ,  *'  from  Him  who  is  and  who  was  and  who  is  to 
oome."  But  this  is  evidently  a  periphrasis  of  the  divine  name  rc^n^ 
(conp.  Ezod.  iiL  14,  Sept, :  iyiii  tifti  'O  'QN,  and  in  the  same  vene  'O  "QN 
awioTeikKi  fu  itpd^  vfidcX  and  the  nominative  reflects  his  eternal  un- 
ehangeableness;  hence  we  need  neither  insert  tov  with  Erasmus  and  the 
textus  receptus  (against  the  authority  of  K  A  C  P),  nor  supply  tov  Xcyo- 
fiivav  before  6  iv.  The  great  cod.  B  (cod.  Vat.  1209)  does  not  contain 
the  Apoc ;  but  B  of  the  Apoc.  (cod.  Vat.  2066)  has  the  passage,  and  reads 
^eoi>  (BT)  before  6  uw.  Other  Hebraisms  arc  more  easy,  and  not  con- 
fined to  tbe  Apocalypse,  as  Svofiara  (names),  for  persons  (iii.  4);  iroXifUtv 
furd  (&9  &nba),  instead  of  KarAj  to  make  war  against  (iL  16);  4afX^ 
CwifC  (for  ^i<Ta)  =  n;n  or?,  "a  living  soul"  (xvi.  3).  Comp.  for 
farther  particulars  the  most  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Dr. 
William  Lee,  in  bis  Com.  an  the  Bevel,  (1882,  in  Speaker's  Com,\  pp.  454- 
464.  Lee  accepts  the  identity  of  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse. 
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itualized  or  transfigared.' '  He  thinks  that  only  a 
post-apostolic  writer  could  rise  to  such  a  superior 
height.  But  why  not  much  rather  John  himself? 
If  we  assume  that  nearly  a  generation  intervened 
between  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  (A.D.  68 
or  69)  and  that  of  the  Gospel  (about  A.D.  90),  the 
identity  of  authorship  comes  certainly  within  the 
reach  of  literary  possibilities,  and  is  not  without 
analogies.  What  a  difference  between  the  first  and 
the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  the  undoubted 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  poet  —  the  one 
heated  by  the  fiery  passions  of  his  youth,  the  other 
reflecting  the  calm  serenity  of  his  old  age.  Similar 
differences  in  style  may  be  noted  in  Isaiah,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  nearly  all  writers  of  great 
genius  and  long  experience. 

Words  peculiar  to  the  Apocaltpse  : 


'APafdiiav  (Hebrew  V'naX,  destruo- 
tiou),  the  naine  of  the  angel  of 


the  abyss,  explained  by  the  Greek 
diroXXvuv,  the  destroyer,  ix.  11. 


^  Baur,  Die  Evangelim^  p.  3S0 .  ^  Man  kann  mit  Reckt  aagen,  da»  vierie 
Evcmgelium  iei  die  verffeittiffte  Apokalypse"  And  in  his  Gesch.  der  cArittL 
Kirche^  vol.  i.  p.  147,  he  says:  ^*Afan  kann  nur  die  tiefe  GenicUitdi  undfeine 
Kuntt  bewundem,  mit  wekher  der  Evcmgelist  die  Elemente^  welcke  torn  Stcand- 
punkt  der  Apohalypte  avfdenfreiem  und  hohem  de*  EvanyeUumt  kinUber^ 
leUeten^  in  tick  au/genommen  hat,  urn  die  Apohalypte  zum  EvangeUum  eu 
vergeisiigen,  Nur  vom  Standpunkt  des  Evangeliunts  aus  lout  sick  dot  Ver- 
haltniss,  in  das  tick  der  Ver/iuser  detselben  zu  der  Ajwhalypae  tetzte,  richtig 
hegreifmr  Weiss  turns  this  confession  against  Baur,  and  says  most 
admirably  {Leben  Jesv,  i.  101):  ^*Ja,  das  Evangelium  ist  die  vergeistigU 
Apokalypse^  aber  nicht  tceil  ein  Geistesheros  des  zxteiten  Jahrkunderts  dem 
Apokalyptiker  gffolgt  ist,  sondem  weil  der  Donnersohn  der  Apokalypse 
unter  der  Leitung  des  Geisies  wid  tinter  den  gottlichen  Fuhrungen  zum 
Mystiher  verklart  und  herangerei/t  istf  in  dem  die  Flammen  der  Jugend  zur 
Gluth  einer  heUigen  Lube  herabgeddmijt  sind,'* 
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n  'AX^  Kai  TO  *Q  (Westoott  and 
Holt;  ro  dX^  cat  to  w,  Tiflch- 
endorf^  ed.  viii.)*  *'  The  Alpba  and 
the  Omega**  (the  first  and  the  last 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet),  or 
the  Beginning  and  the  £nd«  A 
name  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  as 
a  symbol  of  eternal  divinity,  three 
times — L  8;  xxL  6;  xxii.  18  (in 
the  text,  rec  also  i.  11) ;  oomp.  a 
umilar  designation  of  Jehovah 
{**  the  first  and  the  Ust**),  Isa.  xlL 
4;  xlir.6. 

aXAifXovfa,  alleluia  ( Hebrew 
R^"^bbn),  ue.  praise  ye  Jehovah, 
xix.  1, 3, 4, 6.    Comp.  Ps.  dv.  85. 

awoXXvtay,  Apollyon  {i,  e.  Destroy- 
er), ix.  11. 

ipn^  (to  Tischend.,  W.  and  Hort, 
for  apKTOQ  of  the  text,  rec.),  a 
bear,  xiii.  2. 

j3a9avi<T/ioc>  torment,  ix.  5;  xiv.  11 ; 
xviii.  7, 10, 15. 

parpaxoCt  frog,  xvi.  13. 

0iipvXXo(,  beryl  (a  precious  stone 
of  sea-green  color),  xxi.  20. 

PipXapiStop,  a  little  book,  x.  2, 8, 9, 
10.     In  yer.  8,  W.  and  H.  read 

Porpvif  cluster  (of  grapes),  xiv.  18. 

j3v9<TivoC}  byssine,  of  fine  linen,  xviii. 
12, 16 ;  xix.  8  (^v<rffog,  fine  linen, 
occurs  xviiu  12  in  text,  rec  for 
fivaaivoQ^  and  aliso  in  Luke  xvi. 
19). 

IpoK^v,  dragon,  xii.  3,  4,  7,  13,  16, 
17;  xiti.  2,  4, 11 ;  xvi.  13;  xx.  2. 

»7XP*^»  ^^  anoint,  iii.  18. 

kovriM,  to  pierce,  i.  7  (also  John 
xix.  37). 

Ikuivo^f  miserable,  iii.  17  (the  corn- 


par.  kXuivoTtpoi  in  1  Cor.  .zv. 
19). 

ivBofiriaic,  building,  xxi.  18. 

c^acMrcof ,  six  hundred,  xiii.  18. 

iaawigf  jasper,  iv.  3. 

Kara^tfAa,  a  curse  (for  the  texL  rec. 
Karaya^ifia),  xxii.  3. 

Karaa^payiZuif  to  seal,  v.  1. 

Kovfia,  heat,  vii.  16 ;  xvi.  9. 

Kfpdvfvfu  (^Kipawvto),  to  mix  (wine 
with  water),  to  pour  out,  to  fill  (a 
cup  with  the  wine  already  pre- 
pared), xiv.  10 ;  xviii.  C. 

Kpi^f  barley,  vi.  6. 

iCfwaraXXi^cu,  to  be  as  crystal,  xxi 
11. 

KpvaraWoCt  crystal,  iv.  6 ;  xxii.  1. 

KVKko^ev,  round  about,  iv.  3, 4, 8 ;  v. 
11. 

XtjiaputTo^,  censer,  viii.  3,  5. 

Xtirapo^f  dainty,  xviii.  14. 

fjut^og,  breast  (for  fiaaroi)^  i.  13. 

/idpfiapoQ,  marble,  xviii.  12. 

fiaoffdofiaif  to  gnaw,  xvi.  10. 

liijpSct  thigh,  xix.  16. 

^fiiXog,  company,  xviii.  17. 

opfirifxaf  violence,  xviii.  21. 

opvtoVf  bird,  xviii.  2;  xix.  17,  21. 

oifpatf  tail,  ix.  10,  19;  xii.  4. 

vapdaXiQt  leopard,  xiii.  2. 

ViptStiiiy  to  bind  about,  xl.  44. 

voSrjprii;  garment  down  to  the  foot 
(X<rwv),  i.  18. 

iroXffiiut,  to  make  war,  ii.  16 ;  xii.  7; 
xiii.  4;  xvii.  14;  xix.  11  (only 
once  besides  in  Jas.  iv.  2). 

"KvptvoQ,  of  fire,  ix.  17. 

TTvppog,  red,  vL  4 ;  xii.  3. 

pi^a,  chariot,  xviii.  13. 

pvtraptvofiaL,  to  be  filthy,  xxii.  11. 

(raXTTKrrfjg,  trumpeter,  xviii.  22. 
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9aw^ipo^,  sappbirei  xxL  19. 

edpiioCt  aapSioPt  sardius,  iv.  8  (for 
edpdivoi;) ,  xxL  20. 

eapcowK,  sardonyx,  xxi.  20. 

eifiUaXii,  fine  flour,  xviiu  13. 

ffUflpogt  iron,  xviit.  12. 

ofiapayioQt  emerald,  xxL  19. 

<rrpi]voQy  luxury,  xviii.  8. 

<r^a^cu,  aifKimiif  to  slay,  v.  6,  9,  12 ; 
vi.  4,  9 ;  xiil  8,  8 ;  xviii.  24  (also 
8  John  iiL  12). 

rakavTtalo^  (BdJO»  weighing  a  tal- 
ent, xvi.  21. 

ro^ovt  Iww,  vu  2. 

ToiraZlov,  topaz,  xxi.  20. 

vdc(v3'0Ct  jacinth,  xxi.  20. 

voXcvoc,  of  glaM,  ir.  6 ;  xv.  2L 

iiaXoc*  glAM,  xxi.  18,  21. 


^Pfiattv^f  0ap/iacoCf  sorcerer,  xxL 
8,16. 

XakKfiBiiv,  chalcedony,  xxi.  19. 

xXiopoCf  lukewarm,  iiL  16. 

xKi:'=i^aK6ffioi  i^fiKovra  c|,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  xiiL  18. 
The  mystical  number  of  the 
beast.  IreniDus  already  mentions 
another  reading,  616.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  numbers  give 
the  name  Xero  (n)  CtEsar  (666  = 
the  Hebrew  1015  '•p'^3,616=the 
Latin  Xero  Ctasar). 

X0(  vc|,  measure,  vi.  6. 

XPv<ToXt3oc,  chrysolite,  xxi.  20. 

XpvoowpaaiQi  chrysoprase,  xxi.  20. 

Xpvffoui,  to  deck,  xvii.  4 ;  xviii.  16. 

Q,  Omega,  i.  8 ;  xxi.  6 ;  xxU.  18. 


THE  EVIDENTIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE 

GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
furnish  a  strong  argument  for  the  apostolic  author- 
ship. They  differ  in  vocabulary  and  style,  as  well 
as  in  the  depth  and  power  of  thought,  from  all  the 
preceding  and  all  the  succeeding  authors.  The 
Christian  Church  has  always  felt  this,  and  hence 
has  given  to  the  New  Testament  a  conspicuous 
isolation  among  religious  books. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called  (Clement  of 
Rome,  Polycarp,  Ignatius),  and  the  Apologists  of 
the  second  century  (Justin  Martyr  and  others),  be- 
long to  another  generation  of  Christians ;  their 
Greek  has  no  more  the  informing  HebreV  spirit 
and  coloring  of  men  born  and  bred  on  the  soil  of 
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the  old  dispensation ;  they  allude  to  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  surroundings  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  apostolic  age,  and  altogether  they  breathe  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  Tlie  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians, 
come  nearest  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  John,  but 
even  they  are  separated  from  them  by  a  very  great 
distance.  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Hennas,  Papias,  Jus- 
tin Martyr  are  still  further  oflF,  and  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  apostles  and  evangelists:  As  to 
the  apocryphal,  compared  with  the  canonical.  Gos- 
pels, the  difference  between  them  is  as  between 
night  and  day. 

No  transition  in  the  history  of  the  Church  is  so 
sudden,  abrupt,  and  radical  as  that  from  the  apos- 
tolic to  the  post-apostolic  age.  They  are  separated 
by  a  clear  and  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  The  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  the  same  in  kind,  yet  with  an  astonish- 
ing difference  in  degree;  it  is  the  difference  between 
inspiration  and  illumination,  between  creative  genius 
and  faithful  memory,  between  the  original  voice  and 
the  distant  echo,  between  the  clear  gushing  fountain 
from  the  rock  and  the  turbid  stream.  God  himself 
has  established  an  impassable  gulf  between  his  own 
life-giving  word  and  the  writings  of  mortal  men, 
that  future  ages  might  have  a  certain  guide  and 
standard  in  finding  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
apostolic  age  is  the  age  of  miracles,  and  the  New 
Testament  is  the  life  and  light  of  all  subsequent 
ages  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Literature  on  the  Soureet  of  the  Text  and  on  Textual  Criticum 

of  ike  New  Testament, 

L  Pboucgomkna  to  the  Critical  Editions. 

Ja  Jac.  Wststmin  :  'H  Kaiv^  Aca^^ri}.  Novum  Testamentvm  Grmcwn 
editionit  recepta  cum  Uctumibus  vaiiantibu$,  etc  Amstel.  1751-^52,  2  torn. 
foL  Prolegomena  in  torn.  L  pp.  1-222;  torn.  ii.  pp.  3-15,  449-454,  741- 
743. 

Ja  Jac.  GRiESBACn:  Aorum  TVftomciifuiiitf  race.  Ed,»tcunda,  HaUe 
Sax.  et  Lond.  1796-1806,  2  vols.  8vo.  Ed.  tertiam  emend,  et  auctam  cur, 
Darid  Schulz  (voL  i.  Berulini,  1827),  Prafationes  et  Prolegomena  (vol.  i. 
pp.  iii.-lvi.,  i.-<jxxvii.).  Alao  hU  Symbola  Critica  (1785-93),  with  hU 
MeletematOf  and  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Grcecum  N,  T,  (1798 
and  1811). 

L  Mart.  Augustin.  Scholz  :  N,  T,  Gr,  Textum  adjidem  tettium  crifi" 
corumrecensuitf  etc  Lipa.  1830-36, 2  vols.  4ta  Profe^.voLi.pp.i.-clxxii.; 
voL  iL  pp.  i.-lxiii.  Also  his  BiUisch-Kriiische  Reite^  Leipzig  u.  Sorau,  1823. 

Car.  Lachmaxn:  Novum  Testamentum  Greece  et  Latine,  BeroUni, 
1842  and  1850,  8vo;  Prafatio,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.-lvi.;  vol  ii.  pp.  iii.-xxvi. 
Comp.  also  Lachmann*s  article  in  explanation  and  defence  of  his  critical 
system,  in  the  Theol,  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1880,  No.  IV.  pp.  817-345. 

Aenotii.  {Germ,  Lobbgott)  Frid.  Const.  Tischkxdorf:  Novum 
Testamentum  Greece,  Ad  antiquistimos  testes  denuo  recensuitj  apparatum 
criticum  otnni  studio  perfectum  apposuit.  commentationem  isagogicam  prte' 
texuit,  Editio  septima.  Lips.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo.  Prolegomena^  vol  L 
pp.  xili.-cclxxviii.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  superseded  by  the  editio 
octava  ciilica  maior  (Lips.  1869-72, 2  vols.).  The  new  Prolegomena,  which 
the  author  did  not  live  to  finish,  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Gregory,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  and  are  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Leipsic 
When  published,  they  will  supersede  the  Prolegff.  of  the  7th  ed. 

Samuel  Pridkaux  Treoeixks:  The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited 
from  A  ncient  A  uthorities,  u^ith  the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome,  from  the  Codex 
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Amaiimu.  London,  published  in  parts  from  1857  to  1879,  1  vol.  4to. 
The  7th  part  (published  in  1879,  after  the  death  of  Dt,  Trcgelles)  contains 
the  Prolegomena,  with  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  compiled  and  edited  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hort  and  Rer.  A.  W.  Streane.  Other  works  of  Tregelles,  see 
below,  sub  II. 

Henky  Alford:  The  Greek  TestamenL  London,  6th  ed.  1868,  etc.; 
Prolegomena,  voL  L  chs.  vL  and  viu  pp.  73-148.   See  also  vols.  ii.-iv. 

Wkstcx>tt  and  Hort  :  Introduction  and  Appendix  to  their  New  Testa- 
menl  in  Greek,  forming  a  separate  voL,  Cambridge  and  London,  1881. 
Amer.  ed.  (from  English  plates),  New  York  (Harpers),  ld8i?.  Dr.  Hort 
prepared  the  Introd.  and  Append.    They  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

II.  Spbcial  Works  on  Textual  Criticism. 

Sam.  Prid.  Tregeixes:  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Grctk 
Sew  Testament,  with  Remark*  on  its  Revision  upon  Critical  Principles, 
I/Midon  (Bagster  &  Sons),  1854.  By  the  same:  Introduction  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Test,  London,  1860.  This  is  a  separate 
reprint  of  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Home*s  Introd,,  10th  ed. 
London,  1856;  with  « Addidons"  and  "Postscript"  in  the  llth  ed.  1860, 
14th  ed.  1877.    Very  valuable. 

Samuel  Davidson  :  A  Treatise  on  BiblicaJ  Criticism,  Exhibiting  a  Sf/s- 
tematic  View  of  that  Science,  Edinb.  and  London,  1852,  2  vols.  The  sec> 
ond  vol.  treats  of  the  New  Test. 

J.  Scott  Porter  :  Principles  of  Text,  Criticism.    Lond.  1848  (pp.  615). 

A&  KuENEN :  Critices  el  Ilermeneutices  N,  T.  Lineamenta,  L.  Bat.  1858. 

£d.  Reuss:  Bibliotheca  Novi  TestcnnenH  GracL  Brunsvigae,  1872 
(pp.  313).  The  roost  complete  list  of  all  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  supplemented  in  this  book.    See  below. 

Fr.  H.  Ambrose  Scrivener:  A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  1861 ;  2d  ed.,  thoroughly  revised,  Cambridge  and 
London,  1874  (607  pages) ;  8d  ed.  in  press  (1882).  Upon  the  whole  the 
best  separate  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  Comp.  also 
Scrivener's  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Cambridge  and 
London,  1875 ;  his  Collation  of  about  Twenty  Greek  MSS,  of  the  Noltj 
Gospels,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  etc,  with  a  Critical  Introduction, 
Cambridge.  1858;  his  Exact  Transcript  of  the  Codex  Augiensis,  to  which 
is  added  a  Full  Collation  of  Fify  Manuscripts,  with  a  Critical  Introduc- 
tion (the  latter  also  issued  separately),  Cambridge,  1859,  8vo ;  and  bis 
Collation  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  with  the  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Cambridge,  2d  ed.  1867. 
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TnOMAd  Sheldon  Grkkn:  A  Conne  ofDevehped  Criiiciim  on  Pautigei 
of  the  N.  T.  materially  affected  by  VariouM  Beaditifft,  London  (S.  Bagster 
A  Sons),  no  date,  but  published  in  1856. 

C.  £.  Uammokd:  OulUtus  of  Textual  Criticisin  Applied  to  the  Xew 
Testament,    Oxfoid,  1872;  2d  ed.  1876 ;  dd  ed.  1880. 

Edwabd  C  Mitchell:  Critical  Handbook  to  the  New  Tettament, 
London  and  Andover,  1880  (the  part  on  textual  criticism,  pp.  67-143, 
revised  by  £zka  Abbot);  French  translation,  Paris,  1881.  Very  brief, 
but  convenient. 

Gkokgb  K.  Merrill:  The  Story  of  the  Manuscripts,  Boston,  1881, 
3d  ed.  .  Popular. 

III.  Critical  Iictiioductions  to  the  New  Testajieih'. 

The  Cridcal  Introductions  usually  incorporate  an  account  of  the  written 
and  printed  text  of  the  New  Test.,  and  discuss  the  principles  of  criticism. 
So  EiCHHOR^c,  MiCHAELis  (cd.  by  Herbert  Marsh,  Lond.  1823, 6  vols.), 
Hi'G,  Db  Wettb,  Bleek  (3d  ed.),  Reuss  (5th  ed.  1874,  ii.  §§  351-420), 
and  HoRNE  (in  the  14th  cd.  of  the  4th  vol,  which  was  prepared  by 
Tregelles,  1856  and  1860 ,  s^  above,  sub  II.). 

lY.  Articles  on  Bibia  Text. 

•  TtscHENDORF  and  Yon  Gebhardt,  in  Hersog's  ReaUEncyh,  (new  ed. 
ii.  400-437);  trandated  and  revised  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  for  Schaff*8 
»*  Relig.  Encycl"  1882,  vol  i.  268  sqq. 

Canon  Westcott  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Vol  iiL  2112-2139, 
Amer.  ed.  by  Hackett  and  Abbot). 

Dr.  Frederic  Gardiner  (Prof,  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn.) :  The  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism^  in  the  **  Biblioth. 
Sacra**  of  Andover  for  April,  1875,  reprinted  and  revised  as  an  Appendix 
to  his  Jlamumy  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Grethj  Andover,  1876  and  1880. 

Two  essays  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  (Prof,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.) :  one  in 
A tifjlo' American  Bible  Revision,  Philadelphia,  2d  ed.  1879  (pp.  86-98), 
twice  reprinted  in  London,  1880;  and  another  in  The  New  Revision  and  its 
i>tudy  (reprinted  from  "The  Sunday-School  Times"),  Phihi.1881  (pp.  5-37; 
reprinted  in  part  in  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy's  Ely  Lectures  on  the  Revised  Vet' 
sion  of  the  N,  T.,  London,  1882,  pp.  91-100). 

The  Revision  of  1881  has  called  forth  a  large  number  of  essays  on  the 
subject  in  nearly  all  the  leading  English  and  American  Reviews,  notably 
among  them  the  attacks  of  Dean  Burgon  in  three  articles  in  the  London 
"  Quarterly  Review  "  for  Oct.  1881,  and  Jan.  and  April,  1882 ;  with  replies 
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from  Dr.  W.  Satidat  in  the  *<  GonUmponiy  Review''  for  Dec  1881 ;  Canon 
Farrar,  ibid,  March,  1882;  from  an  anonymous  writer  in  **The  Church 
Quarterly  Review,"  London,  for  Jan.  1882 ;  from  Prof.  B.  R  Warfield  in 
the  *' Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review,"  N.  York,  for  April,  1882;  from  two 
members  of  the  New  Testament  (English)  Company  (supposed  to  be 
Bishop  Ellicott  and  Archdeacon  Palmer)  in  The  Revisers  and  the  Greek 
Trxt  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1882,  etc.,  etc. 

SOURCES   OF  THE  TEXT. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  derived  from 
three  sources — Greek  Manuscripts,  ancient  Transla- 
tions, and  Quotations  of  the  Fathers  and  other 
ancient  writers.  The  Manuscripts  are  the  most  di- 
rect, and  hence  the  most  important,  source ;  although 
in  special  cases  the  other  two  may  be  of  equal  im- 
portance. The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  three 
sources  is  conclusive. 

The  original  autographs*  of  the  apostolic  writers, 
whether  written  by  themselves  or  dictated  to  clerks,* 
are  lost  beyond  all  reasonable  hope  of  discovery. 
They  are  not  even  mentioned  by  the  post-apostolic 
authors  as  being  extant  anywhere,  or  as  having  been 
seen  by  them.*    They  perished  probably  before  the 

'  A  utographaj  dpxtTViraf  i^toxapa. 

•  Xotariij  amanuenses,  raxyypaipoi,  KaXKiypa(J>ot.  Such  are  mentioned 
or  implied,  Rom.  xvi.  22 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  CoL  iv.  18 ;  Gal.  vi.  11 ;  2  These, 
iii.  17.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  notarius,  or  the  rapid  writer, 
the  libraritis,  or  calliffraphist,  the  beautiful  writer,  who  carefuUy  trans- 
cribed the  first  copy,  and  the  corrector,  who  answered  to  our  modern 
proof-reader. 

*  Tertullian  {De  Prcescr,  Ucer.  c  36),  with  his  usual  rhetorical  fervor, 
points  the  heretics  to  "  the  apostolic  churches  in  which  the  very  thrones 
of  the  apostles  still  preside  in  their  places  {cathedra  apostolorum  suis  iocis 
prtesident),  in  which  their  own  authentic  letters  are  read  {apud  quas  ipsee 
authenticce  littera  eorum  recitantur),  uttering  the  voice  and  representing 


i'C'e(l-j)en  aiul  ink.'  Tlie  paper  tlicn  in  c* 
was  iiKule  (>i  l\^yptiaii  papyrus  (hence 
l^oj)Lr)^  and   very  brittle  and  perishable 


the  face  of  even'  one  of  them."  These  "authentic  lette 
may  be  either  the  autographs,  or  the  Greek  originals  i 
tr^fiaUUons,  or  genuine  and  complete  copies  aa  opposed  t 
copies  of  the  heretics  {t.g,  Marcion's  Luke);  but  in  any  cas 
is  too  isolated  and  rhetorical  to  be  entitled  to  credit.  Irei 
twenty  years  earlier  (about  A.D.  180),  knew  different  copi* 
ferent  readings  of  the  mystical  number  in  Apoc.  ziii.  18 
able  to  appeal  to  John's  autograph  (^4  c/r.  //cer.  v.  80, 
knew  no  older  text  of  the  Gospel  of  John  than  the  co( 
(/»  Joh,  tom.  xiii.  11).  The  knowledge  of  the  autograph 
vanished  with  the  autographs  themselves.  How  few  of  t1 
era  booka  are  preserved  after  they  have  been  used  by  tl 
Tiscbendorf,  in  Uerzog,  ii.  400  ^  Tregelles,  in  Home,  iv. 
p.  446. 

'  These  three  writing  materials  are  mentioned  in  2  Jobi 
2  Cor.  iii.  8 :  u  x^'P^C  (Lat.  charia\  a  leaf  of  paper,  mai 
of  papyrus,  o  Kaka\ko^  (^calamus),  the  reed-pen,  and  re 
subst.  from  ftiXac*  black),  the  ink  (atramentuin).  The  1 
paper  nsed  for  letter-writing  were  called  by  the  Romans 
from  their  emperor;  Liviana^  from  his  wife;  SaUicOf  el 
Nat.  hist,  xiiL  12  (28, 24). 

^  The  papyrus  (from  the  Egyptian  papu)  is  a  wat 
which  was  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nil 
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mentions  that  in  his  day  tho  library  of  Pamphihis 
of  Csesarea,  which  then  was  not  a  century  old,  was 
already  partially  destroyed.  All  ancient  books 
written  on  that  material  have  perished,  with  thei 
exception  of  the  papyrus  rolls  that  were  accidentally 
preserved  in  Egyptian  tombs  and  mummies,  or  un- 
der the  ashes  of  Mount  Vesuvius  at  HerculaneUm 
(since  79).*  Parchment,'  made  from  the  skin  of 
animals,  is  far  more  costly  and  durable,  and  was 
used  for  the  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  but  not  for  ordinary  purposes ; 
we  have  no  MSS.  of  the  Ilebrew  Scriptures  older 
than  the  tenth  century,'  and  no  parchment  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  older  than  the  fourth.  Tho 
"parchments"  which  Paul  ordered  were  probably 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

God  has  not  chosen  to  exempt  the  Bible  from  the 
fate  of  other  books,  but  has  wisely  left  room  for  the 


*  The  papyri  of  Egypt  are  well  presented,  and  contain  poems,  novehs 
prayers  for  the  dead,  etc.  Those  of  Herculaneum  have  suffered  much 
from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  are  of  little  account  if  we  judge  from 
the  specimens  which  have  been  unrolled,  and  published  in  15  vols.  fol. 

'  The  name  (Fr.  parchemin,  from  Pergamena)  is  derived  from  the  city 
of  Pergamum  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  invention  is  traced  to  Eumenes,  King 
of  Pergamum,  197-159  B.C.,  but  skins  of  animals  were  so  used  long  before 
that  time.  The  common  parchment  is  prepared  from  sheepskins;  the  finer 
Viriety,  called  vdluttiy  from  the  skins  of  young  calves,  goats,  and  antelopes. 

^  The  oldest  MS.  known  is  the  MS.  of  the  Prophets  with  the  Baby- 
lonian punctuation,  from  the  year  A.D.  91 G;  the  oldest  complete  MS.  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  preserved  in  the  library  of  St,  Petersburg,  dates  from 
A.D.  1009.     Sec  Dillmann,  in  Herzog,  ii.  397. 

*  1  Xino-  >v.  13.  Paul  ordered  his  cloak  (^tXoiijr),  and  the  books  (jA 
^i^la^  probably  papyrus  rolls),  and  especially  the  parchments  (rd^ 
HffiPpavai), 


i 
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diligence  and  research  of  man,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  nse  of  all  the  facilities  within  his  reach  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  has  not  provided  for 
inspired  transcribera  any  more  than  inspired  print- 
ers, nor  for  infallible  translators  any  more  than 
infallible  commentators  and  readers.  He  wastes  no 
miracles.  He  desires  free  and  intelligent  worship- 
pel's.  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life."  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quicfceneth ;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I  have  spoken 
imto  yon  are  spirit  and  are  life."  The  Bible,  in  its 
origin  and  history,  is  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine 
book,  and  must  be  studied  under  this  twofold  aspect 
It  is  the  incarnation  of  God's  truth,  and  reflects  the 
divine-human  person  of  Christ,  to  whom  4t  bears 
witness  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  as  the  Way,  the 
Life,  and  the  Truth.  '  Even  if  we  had  the  apostolic 
autographs,  there  would  be  room  for  verbal  criticism 
and  difference  in  interpretation,  since  they,  like 
other  ancient  books,  were  probably  written  as  a 
continuous  whole,  without  accents,  with  little  or  no 
punctuation,  without  division  of  sentences  or  words 
(except  to  indicate  paragraphs),  without  titles  and 
subscriptions,  without  even  the  name  of  the  author 
unless  it  was  part  of  the  text  itself.  "  Spirit "  may 
be  the  human  spirit,  or  the  Divine  Spirit  (the  Holy 
Ghost),  and  the  distinction  which  we  mark  by  cap- 
italizing the  firet  letter  cannot  be  decided  from  an 
uncial  manuscript  where  all  lettere  are  capital. 
The  punctuation,  likewise,  can  be  determined  not 
by  manuscript  authority,  but  only  by  the  meaning 
of  the  context,  and  is  often  subject  to  doctrinal 
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considerations,  as  notably  so  in  the  famous  passage 
affecting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Horn.  ix.  5,  which 
admits  of  three,  if  not  seven,  different  punctuations 
and  constructions.*  ' 

The  firet  and  second  generation  of  Christians 
must,  not  be  judged  after  our  modern  standard. 
Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  lirst  book  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written.  The  spoken  word, 
which  carries  with  it  the  magnetic  power  of  per- 
fionality,  was  the  chief  instrument  of  promoting 
Christianity  (as  it  is  to-day  in  heathen  lands).' 
The  disciples  of  the  apostles  continued  to  live  in 
the  element  of  their  living  teaching  and  example. 
Hence  there  are  but  few  literal  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  in  the  scanty  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  and  Apologists  down  to  the  middle  of 
tlie  second  century.  They  had  no  bibliographical 
cariosity ;  they  cared  more  for  the  substance  than 
the  form  ;  they  expected,  at  least  most  of  them,  the 
speedy  end  of  the  world,  when  Christ  himself  would 

'  Much  has  been  written  on  this  passage.  The  doctrinal  question  in- 
volved i»  whether  Paul  calls  Christ  God^  or  not ;  in  other  words,  whether 
3ioc  refers  to  the  preceding  6  XpurroQ,  or  to  God  the  Father.  The  A.  V. 
and  the  R  V.  (in  text)  take  the  former  view.  The  R.  V.,  however, 
recognizes  the  other  construction  in  the  margin.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  ablv  and  exhaustively  discussed  on  both  sides  bv  two  members  of 
the  American  Revision  Committee,  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Abbot,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  o/ Biblical  Lit,  and  Exegtsia  for  1881,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1W2,  pp.  22-65  and  87-154. 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria  records  the  curious  and  almost  incredible  tradi- 
tion that  when  the  Romans  requested  Mark  to  write  his  Gospel  from  the 
lips  of  the  apostle  Peter,  he  neither  hindered  nor  encouraged  it,  as  if  in 
bis  estimation  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Euseb.  II,  E,  vL  14 ; 
see  the  note  of  Heinichen,  i.  279^ 
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appear  in  glory ;  their  chief  concern  was  to  prove 
the  power  of  Christ's  teaching  by  holy  living  and 
dying. 

But  this  fact,  of  course,  does  not  detract  one  iota 
from  the  inestimable  value  of  the  primitive  text 
and  the  extreme  importance  of  its  restoration.  For 
us  the  written  or  printed  New  Testament  is  the 
only  reliable  substitute  for  the  personal  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 

In  the  absence  of  the  autographs,  we  must  depend 
upon  copies,  or  secondary  sources.  But  these  are, 
fortunately,  far  more  numerous  and  trustworthy  for 
the  Greek  Testament  than  for  any  other  book  of 
antiquity.  "  In  the  variety  and  fulness  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  rests,  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment stands  absolutely  and  unapproachably  alone 
among  ancient  prose  writings."  *  "  In  all  classical 
literature,"  says  Tischendorf,  "  there  is  nothing 
which  even  distantly  may  be  compared  in  riches 
with  the  textual  sources  of  the  New  Testament." ' 
Of  some  of  the  first  Greek  and  Roman  classics  barely 
half  a  dozen  manuscript  copies  have  come  down  to 
us;  while  of  the  Greek  Testament  we  have  hundreds 
of  copies,  besides  many  ancient  translations  and 
innumerable  patristic  quotations. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  then,  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  preserved  to  the  Christian  world  by 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  by  a  Providence  which 
is  equal  to  a  miracle,  without  violating  the  ordinary 
laws  of  history  or  superseding  human  exertion. 

*  Westcott  and  Hort,  Gr,  Test,  p.  661. 

*  Die  Sinaibibei,  p.  73. 


Spscimeks  of  ths  Chisf  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament. 

«     CTAClCICi^ldYA€K36y 

T  A.eN6inoN6^a&oYN 

Codex  Vatic A3fUB:  Fourth  Century. — Hark  xvL  8. 
(Traffic  cat  ovdiyi  ov  |  ^<v  forov  n^fi^vv  \  to  yap :  | 

Kara  \  fiapKov. 
^/»         (The  accents  and  breathings  are  by  a  later  hand.) 

jC  V^NAp>CMMNdxqrOCl<AlOAorbor 
^    TlfOCrrONQK^KAiaCHNOXOroC' 

Codex  Alexandrimus  :  Fifth  Centur}'.— John  i.  1. 
Zvtifij^  ifv  o  Xoyof  Kai  o  \oyoQ  q  |  irpof  rov  3[€o]v  *  Kai  3[£o]t  ijv  o  XoyoQ. 

OYAenoTeeKnmTGi  ^ 

Codex  Claromoxtanus:  Sixth  Century;  Greek  Text.— 1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

ri  ay  ami  \  MiKore  Urriimt 

CXTllTXS 

Kiumqaxrhexcidei 

Codex  Claromoxtan us :  Sixth  Century ;  Latin  Text.— 1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

caritas  |  numquam  excidct 

THM  eK  KAH  CIAW 


Toyicy 


Codex  Laudianus:  Sixth  Century;  Greek  Text.— Acts  xx.  28. 

rgv  iKicXti^uiy  \  rov  ic[t;pco]i; 
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GENERAL   CHABACTEB  OF   MANUSCRIPTS.* 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing — that 
is,  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century — books 
eould  be  multiplied  only  by  the  laborious  and  costly 
process  of  transcription.  This  was  the  work  of 
slaves,  professional  scribes,  and  monks.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Eoman  literature,  and  the  apostolic  and 

*  The  art  of  reading  ancient  MSS.  and  determining  their  age  and  value 
is  a  special  science,  called  diplomatics^  and,  in  a  wider  sense,  palaography. 
The  founder  of  it  is  Jean  Mabillon,  of  the  Benedictine  order,  in  his  De  Re 
IHphmatica,  Paris,  1681,  foL;  with  a  supplement,  1704;  new  ed.  1789,  2 
Tols.  foL  The  most  important  work  on  diplomatics  is  the  Xouveau  trctiU 
it  diplomatique^  par  deux  religieux  benidictins  [Toustain  and  Tassin], 
Par.  1750-65,  6  vols.  4to.  The  principal  works  on  Greek  palaoography 
are :  Montfaucon,  Palaoffraphia  Graca^  sive  de  ortu  et  progressu  liUerU" 
rum  Grmcarum^  Par.  1708,  foL;  Bast,  Commentatio  Palaogi-aphica,  ap- 
pended to  6.  H.  Schaefer*s  edition  of  Gregorius  Corinthius  De  Dialectis, 
Leipz.  1811;  Silvestre,  PaUographie  universeUe,  Par.  1839,  fol.,  torn.  ii. 
(splendid  fac-similes) ;  Westwood.  Palaographia  Sacra  Pictoiia^  Lond. 
1848;  Wattcnbach,  Anleitung  zur  griech,  Palceogropkie,  2d  ed.  Leipz. 
1877,  4to,  and  12  plates,  fol.;  id.,  Sckri/ita/eln  zur  Gesch.  der  giiech, 
Schrifl  und  turn  Studium  der  griech,  Palceogr,,  2  vols.,  BerL  1876-77,  fol. ; 
Wattenbacb  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempia  Codicum  Gracorum  liit.  minusc, 
scriptorum,  Heidelb.  1878,  fol,  50  photogr.  plates ;  "  Pakeographical  So- 
cietj  of  London,"  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS,^  edited  by  Bond  and 
Thompson,  Parts  i.~xi.,  Lond.  1873-81,  fol.,  still  continued ;  Wattenbach, 
Das  Schrijt-wesen  im  Jfittelalterf  2d  ed.  Leipz.  1875,  8vo  (an  excellent 
work);  Gardthauscn,  Griechische  Palaeographief  Leipz.  1879,  large  8vo 
(the  most  important  recent  treatise). 

A  good  compendious  introduction  to  Latin  palaeography  is  Wattenbach's 
Anleitung  zur  lot,  Palaogr,^  3d  ed.  Leipz.  1878,  4to  (90  pages).  L.  A. 
Chassant's  Diet,  des  abriciations  lat.  ei  fran^aises,  3*  ed.  Par.  1866, 16mo, 
is  very  helpful  in  reading  Latin  MSS.  or  early  printed  books.  Comp.  also 
the  great  works  of  Wailly,  Elements  de  paliographie ;  Zaugemeister  and 
Wattenbach*s  Exempia  Codicum  Latinorum^  etc 
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patristic  writings,  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

**  The  hand  that  wrote  doth  moulder  in  the  tomb ; 
The  book  abideth  till  the  day  of  doom/' 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  have 
come  down  to  ns  not  in  continuous  rolls,  like  those 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Egyptian  and 
Herculaneum  papyri,  but  in  ordinary  book  form  of 
folio,  quarto,  or  octavo,  or  smaller  size,  in  sheets 
folded  and  stitched  together.  Hence  they  are  called 
Codices^  The  pages  are  usually  broken  into  two, 
very  rarely  into  three  or  four  columns. 

The  number  of  MSS.  now  known  is  over  seven- 
teen hundred,  including  all  classes,  and  is  gradually 
increasing  with  discoveries  in  ancient  libraries  and 
convents,  especially  in  the  East.  But  many  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  properly  examined  and  utilized 
for  textual  criticism.' 

They  differ  in  age,  extent,  and  value.  They  were 
written  between  the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries; 

'  Codex,  or  caudex,  means,  originally,  the  trunk  of  a  tree^  ttock,  item ; 
then  a  block  of  wood  split  or  sawn  into  planks,  leaves,  or  tablets  (iabeila), 
and  fastened  together ;  hence  a  book,  as  the  ancients  wrote  on  tablets  of 
wood  smeared  with  wax,  the  leaves  being  laid  one  upon  another.  The 
wortl  was  afterwards  applied  to  books  of  paper  and  parchment. 

'  The  total  number  of  MSS.  recorded  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  including 
lAciionaHes,  is  158  uncials  and  1605  cursives  (^Introduction,  p.  269,  corop. 
p.  X.).  But  his  list  is  incomplete.  He  gives  an  Index  of  about  1277 
separate  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  arranged  according  to  the 
countries  where  they  are  now  deposited  (pp.  571-584).  He  assigns  8  to 
Denmark,  298  to  England,  238  to  France,  96  to  Germany,  6  to  Holland, 
3  to  Ireland,  368  to  Italy,  81  to  Russia,  8  to  Scotland,  23  to  Spain,  1  to 
Sweden,  14  to  Switzerland,  104  to  Turkey,  89  unknown.  See  also  Edward 
C.  Mitchell,  Critical  Handbook,  Tables  viii.  iz.  and  x. 
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the  oldest  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  rest,  of  course,  on  still  older  copies.  Few 
manuscripts  of  Greek  or  Koman  classics  are  older 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  Medicean 
MS.  of  Vergilius  (Virgil)  is  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  Dion  Cassius  of  the  fifth.  The 
oldest  MSS.  of  -^schylus  and  Sophocles  date  from 
the  tenth,  tliose  of  Euripides  from  the  twelfth,  those 
of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  from  the  eleventh  century 
(Mediceus  I.  for  the  first  half,  and  Mediceus  II.  for 
the  second  half).  The  oldest  complete  copy  of 
Homer  is  from  the  thirteenth  century,  though  con- 
siderable papyrus  fragments  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered which  may  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth.  Of 
the  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
only  one  complete  MS.  is  known  to  exist,  that  in 
the  Vatican  library,  and  it  has  no  title,  and  no  in- 
scriptions of  the  several  books ;  the  other  Vatican 
and  three  Florentine  MSS.  contain  only  extracts  of 
the  imperial  book. 

It  is  not  impossible,  though  not  very  probable,  that 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  may  yet  be  discovered 
that  are  older  than  any  now  known.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  last  and  most  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Church  under  Domitian  in  the  beginning  of  x)«itf^cJ 
the  fourth  century  was  especially  destructive  of 
Bibles,  which  were  correctly  supposed  to  be  the 
main  feeders  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Some  MSS.  cover  the  whole  New  Testament, 
some  only  parts;  and  hence  they  are  divided  into 
five  or  six  classes,  according  as  they  contain  the 
Gospels,  or  the  Acts,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles,  or  the 
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Pauline  Epistles,  or  the  Apocalypse,  or  only  the 
Scripture  lessons  from  the  Gospels  or  Acts  and 
Epistles  (the  lectionaries).  Those  which  cover  more 
tlian  one  of  these  classes,  or  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, are  numbered  in  the  lists  two,  three,  or  more 
times.  The  Gospel  MSS.  are  the  most  numerous, 
those  of  the  Apocalypse  the  least  numerous.  Some 
MSS.  are  written  with  great  care,  some  contain  many 
errore  of  transcribers ;  no  one  is  free  from  error  any 
more  than  a  printed  book.  Many  of  them  are  orna- 
mented with  illustrations  and  pictures.  Words^of 
frequent  occurrence  are  usually  abridged,  as  S-cr  = 

&60C  (God),  Ka=^Kvpiog  (Lord),  v<T=^vi6g  (Son),  ia= 
'Iijerowc  (Jesns),  ^a  =  Xpicrrog  (Christ),  TTij/a  =  irartip 
(Father),  Trva^TrvtviuLa  (Spirit);  also  atip  for  awrfip 
(Saviour),  avog  for  avipwirog  (man),  and  ovvorr  for 
ovpavog  (lieaven).*  Most  of  them  give  the  Greek 
text  only,  a  few  the  Latin  version  also  (hence  called 
codices  bilingtces  or  GrcBco-Zatint),  e.  g.  Cod.  D  (or 
Bezee)  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  Cod.  D  (Claromon- 
tanus)  for  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Cod.  A  (San- 
gallensis)  for  the  Gospels. 

They  were  mostly  written  in  the  East,  where  the 
Greek  continued  to  be  a  living  language,  chiefly  in 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  the  convents  of 
Mount  Atlios,  but  the  best  have  found  their  way  to 
the  libraries  of  Rome,  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Greece, 
Lower  Italy,  and  Sicily)  the  knowledge  of  Greek  dis- 
appeared after  the  fifth  century  till  the  revival  of 


1  See  on  these  abbrevUtiona  Scrivener,  pp.  4C,  47. 
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learning  in  the  fifteenth,  and  the  Latin  Yulgate  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible. 
A  few  Greek  Testaments  may  have  been  written  in 
Italy  or  Gaul,  as  the  Codex  Bezse ;  perhaps  also  the 
Codex  Kossanensis,  which  was  discovered  in  Calabria 
in  1S79,  but  Von  Gebhardt  and  Haruack  date  it 
from  the  East  as  a  gift  of  a  Byzantine  emperor. 
Westcott  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  Codex  B  repre- 
sents the  text  preserved  in  the  original  Greek  Church 
at  Rome.* 

All  the  MSS.,  whether  complete  or  defective,  are 
divided,  according  to  the  size  of  letters,  into  two 
classes,  uncial  and  cursive.  The  former  are  written 
in  large  or  capital  letters  {littercB  unciales  or  majus- 
cuIcb),  the  latter  in  small  letters  {litterm  minusculcB) 
or  in  current  hand.*  The  uncial  MSS.  are  older, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  and  hence 
more  valuable,  but  were  discovered  and  used  long 
after  the  cursive.  Two  of  them,  the  Sinaitic  and 
the  Vatican,  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.     One  only  is  complete,  the  Sinaitic. 

Besides  the  distinct  MSS.,  there  are  over  four 
hundred  Lectionaries  or  service-books,  which  contain 
only  the  Scripture  lessons  read  in  public  worship, 

'  Com,  on  St,  John,  Introd.  p.  Ixxxix. 

'  UncialU  (adj.  from  uncia,  the  twelfth  part  of  anything;  hence  the 
English  ounce  and  the  German  Unze)  means  containing  a  twelfth,  and,  as 
a  measnre  of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of  afoot,  or  an  inch.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  literally  describing  the  size  of  the  letters.  Jfajusculus  (adj.  dimin. 
from  major'),  somewhat  greater  or  larger,  vrhen  applied  to  letters,  had  the 
lame  meaning,  and  was  opposed  to  minusculus  (from  minus),  rather  small, 
But  there  are  also  very  small  uncials,  as  on  the  papyrus  rulls  of  Her- 
culaneum. 

7 
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either  from  the  Gospels  alone  (called  Evangeliataria 
or  Evangeliaria\  or  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
{Praxaj>ostolt)j  or  from  the  Epistles  {Epist(^ria\ 
or  from  the  Oospcls  and  Epistles  (Apostoloevangelia). 
They  are  sometimes  important  witnesses  to  the  text 
as  far  as  they  contain  it. 

A.    UNCIAL   MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  uncial  MSS.  are  designated  (since  Wetstein, 
1751),  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  by  the  capital  letters 
of  the  Latin  alphabet  (A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.),  with  the  help 
of  Greek  lettei-s  for  a  few  MSS.  beyond  Cod.  Z,  and 
the  Hebrew  letter  Aleph  (k)  for  the  Sinaitic  MS., 
which  was  discovered  last  and  precedes  Cod.  A.* 
As  there  are  different  series  according  to  the  books 
they  contain,  the  same  letter  is  sometimes  used  two 
or  three  times.  Thus  D  designates  Codex  Bezse  in 
Cambridge  for  tlie  Gospels  and  Acts,  but  also  Codex 
Claromontanus  in  Paris  for  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
E  is  used  for  three  MSS.,  one  for  the  Gospels  (at 
Basle),  one  for  the  Acts  (at  Oxford),  and  one  for  tlie 
Epistles  of  Paul  (at  St.  Petereburg).    To  avoid  con- 


'  The  present  usage  arose  from  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the 
Codex  Alexandrintis  was  designated  as  Cod.  A  in  the  lower  margin  of 
Walton's  Polyglot  (Scrivener,  loc.  cit.  p.  72,  2d  ed.).  A  far  better  system 
would  be  to  designate  them  in  the  order  of  their  age  or  value,  which 
would  place  B  and  K  before  A.  But  the  usage  in  this  case  can  as  little 
be  altered  as  the  traditional  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses. 
Mill  cited  the  copies  by  abridgments  of  their  names,  e.^.,  Aiex,y  Cant^ 
Mont. ;  but  this  mode  would  now  take  too  much  space.  Wetstein  knew  14 
uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  which  ho  designated  from  A  to  O,  and  about 
112  cursives,  besides  24  Evangelistaries.  Sec  the  list  at  the  close  of  hia 
Prolegomena,  I.  pp.  220-222,  and  II.  3-15. 
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fusion,  it  has  been  proposed  to  mark  the  difference 
by  adding  a  number ;  thus  B  is  the  famous  Vatican 
Codex  which  extends  to  Heb.  ix.  14;  but  B(2)  or 
Bj  is  the  Vatican  MS.  which  contains  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  D  is  the  Codex  Bezae  for  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  D  (2)  or  D,  the  Cod.  Claromont.  for  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  The  cursive  MSS.  are  designated  by  Arabic 
numerals,  but  with  tlie  same  inconvenience  of  sev- 
eral series. 

The  uncials  are  written  on  costly  and  durable 
vellum  or  parchment,  on  quarto  or  small  folio  pages 
of  one  or  two,  very  rarely  of  three  or  four,  columns. 
The  older  ones  have  no  division  of  words  or  sen- 
tences except  for  paragraphs,  no  accents  or  orna- 
mented letters,*  and  but  very  few  pause -marks. 
Hence  it  requires  some  practice  to  read  them  with 
ease.  The  following  would  be  a  specimen  in  English 
from  the  Gospel  of  John  (i.  1,  2) : 

INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORD 
ANDTHEWORDWASWITHGODAND 
THEWORDWASGODTHESAMEWAS 
INTHEBEGINNINGVVITHGODALL 

The  date  and  place,  which  were  not  marked  on 
MSS.  earlier  than  the  ninth  century,'  can  be  only 
approximately  ascertained  from  the  material,  the 

1  The  arabesques  at  the  end  of  the  books  in  X  B,  etc.,  might  be  con- 
sidered ornaments. 

'  The  earliest  dated  New  Test  uncial  seems  to  be  F  of  the  Gospels,  with 
the  date  844  (according  to  Tischendorf  *8  explanation  of  the  inscription ; 
see  Scrivener,  p.  140),  or  979  (according  to  Gardthausen,  p.  159) ;  S  of  the 
Gospels  is  dated  949.  The  oldest  dated  cursives  arc  Cod.  4G1  of  the  Gos- 
pels, dated  A.D.  835,  Cod.  429,  A.D.  978,  and  Cod.  148  of  the  Acts,  A.D. 
984.    See  Scrivener,  p.  89,  and  Gardthausen,  pp.  181, 344. 
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form  of  letters,  the  style  of  writing,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  Aminouian  sections  (jcc^aXaia^  cajpitu- 
la)  in  the  Gospels,  the  Eusebian  Canons  (or  tables 
of  references  to  the  Ammonian  sections,  after  840, 
when  Ensebius  died),  the  Euthalian  sections  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  and  the  stichoraetric  divisions  or 
Jines  (flrT(\oc)  corresponding  to  sentences  (both  used, 
if  not  first  introduced,  by  EuthalinSj  cir.  A.D.  458, 
in  his  editions  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles),'  marks 
of  punctuation  (ninth  century),  etc.  Sometimes  a 
second  or  third  hand  introduced  punctuation  and 
accents  or  different  readings.  Hence  the  distinc- 
tion of  lectiones  aptnma  manu,  marked  by  a  star  (*); 
a  secunda  7nanu  (**,  or  \  or  **) ;  a  tertia  manu  (***, 
or  ^,  or  %  In  Cod.  C  Tischendorf  used  small  figures 
(C*,  C2,  C^),  in  Cod. «  he  used  small  letters  («*,  »^  x^). 
The  Codex  Sinaiticus  has  been  corrected  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century. 

Some  MSS.  (as  Codd.  C,  P,  Q,  R,  Z,  S)  have  been 
written  twice  over,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  costli- 
ness of  parchment,  and  are  called  codices  rescrijpti^ 
or  palimpsests  {Tra\!fi\pt)(TToi) ;  the  new  book  being 
written  between  the  lines,  or  across,  or  in  place  of 
the  old  Bible  text. 

Constantine  the  Great  ordered  fi-om  Eusebius, 
for  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  the  prepara- 
tion of  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  to  be  written  "  on 
artificially  wrought  skins  by  skilful  calligraphists.'" 

^  Aftenvards  these  Btichometric  divisions  were  abandoned  as  too  costly, 
and  gave  way  to  dots  or  other  marks  between  the  sentences. 

'  Eusebius,  Vifa  Const,  iv.  8C,  JltmiiKOvra  eufidrta  iv  Si^kpaiQ 
iyKaTacKH'OtQ  .  .  .  ifirb  nxvtTvv  KoXKtypd^v. 
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To  judge  from  this  fact,  tlie  number  of  uncials  was 
once  very  large,  but  most  of  them  perished  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  whole  number  now  known  is  less  than  one 
hundred.  Scrivener  reckons  56  for  the  Gospels 
(most  of  them  only  fragmentary),  14  for  the  Acts, 
6  for  the  Catholic  Epistles,  15  for  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, 5  for  the  Apocalypse,  exclusive  of  the  uncial 
lectionaries,  which  are  not  marked  by  capitals,  but 
by  Arabic  numerals,  like  cursive  MSS.  of  all  classes.' 
Tischendorf  and  Von  Gebhardt  count  67 — namely,  2 
of  the  fourth  century,  7  of  the  fifth,  17  of  the  sixth, 
6  of  the  seventh,  8  of  the  eighth,  23  of  the  ninth, 
4  of  the  tenth  (Cod.  I  being  counted  three  times, 
according  to  its  different  parts)."  The  latest  and 
most  complete  list  was  kindly  furnished  to  me  in  a 
private  letter  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Cambridge,  as 
the  result  of  his  own  careful  researches.  He  states 
the  number  of  distinct  uncial  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  (not  including  lectionaries)  at  present 
known  as  83.  We  have  for  the  Gospels  62 ;  for  the 
Acts  15;  for  the  Catholic  Epistles  7;  for  the  Pauline 
Epistles  20;  and  for  the  Apocalypse  5.  This  in- 
cludes the  Codex  Kossanensis,  the  Sunderland  pa- 
limpsest, and  three  or  four  small  fragments  not  used 
by  Tischendorf.    Dr.  Abbot's  list  is  as  follows : 

Gospels:  KABCDEFF-GH  V  *•*•'•  I»>  K  L  M  N  O  0**»««»«'  V  Q 
RSTT*"**  T»»««**  U  VW-^'^^^'XYZ  r  ii  e*^«'»«'f»»  A  X 
n  2  and  the  Sunderland  MS.  (W ',  Oregon)  =C2. 

'  Scrivener,  IiUrod,  p.  72  (2d  ed.  1874). 

'  lu  Herzog,  reviaed  ed.,  it.  410  sq.    That  art.  was  written  in  1878.    Dr. 
Abbot  revised  it  ogaA  in  1882  for  Schaff 's  Rel,  Encycl.  and  for  this  work. 
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Acts:  K  A  B  C  D  E(«)  F*  G(«)  G«»  H(*)  I*»«-  L(*)  P(0=  15. 
Cath. :  K  A  B  C  K(»)  L(«)  P(«)  =  7. 

Paul:  K  ABCD(0  £(»)  F(0  F*  G^  H(3)  V-  K(»)  L(0  M(0  N(3) 

0(«)  Ot»(0  P(»)  Q(0  R0)  =  20. 
Apoc.:  KAB(0CP  =  6. 

Whole  number  of  distinct  MSS. : 

K  A  B  B*P*«  C  D*^'-««*  DP"'  E  £•«*  Ei*»'  F  Fp***  F»  G  G*«*  (Gp»°') 
(j^bcuct)  H  ijMt  hp*»'  II.«.s.4.6.«.t.  lb  K.  K"''»-P*»'  L  L"«*-«**'-P*»i  M 

^paul  1^  NP*"'  O  0*^^'*'  QP*^"'  QbCpaol)  p  p act. eath. paal  spoc  Q  Qp«al 

R  RP»«»»  S  T  (or  T*)  T"*'  T»»^«»«  U  V  W*»»««»«'X  Y  Z  F  A  e»'»««»*'K'' 
A  ;^  n  2  and  the  Sunderland  MS.  (W«,Gregoiy)  =83. 

G  P*"*  and  A  are  parts  of  the  same  MS.,  and  are  here 
counted  as  one.  Tlie  Codex  Sunderlandiauus,  as 
we  may  call  it,  consists  of  considerable  palimpsest 
fragments  of  all  the  four  Gospels  in  uncial  writing 
of  perhaps  the  ninth  century,  found  in  a  Mmceuin 
belonging  to  the  Sunderland  Library  (No.  3252  of 
the  Catalogue),  and  recently  sold  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Add.  MSS.  31,  919).  They  have  been  de- 
ciphered by  Professors  T.  K.  Abbott  and  J.  P.  Ma- 
haflfy  of  Dublin.    The  text  is  not  of  great  value. 

I.   PRIMARY   UNCIALS. 

There  are  four  uncial  MSS.  which  for  antiquity, 
completeness,  and  value  occupy  the  first  rank — two 
of  the  fourth,  two  of  the  fifth  century ;  one  complete 
(k),  two  nearly  complete  (A  and  B),  one  defective  (C). 
To  these  is  usually  added  Cod.  D,  as  the  fifth  of  the 
great  uncials,  but  it  contains  only  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  has  strange  peculiarities.  In  the  Gospels 
the  text  of  C,  L,  T,  Z,  S,  and  of  A  in  Mark,  is  better 
than  that  of  A,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  A  is  undoubtedly,  after  x.and  B,  the  most  im- 
portant MS. 

CODEX   8INAITICC8. 

K  (Aleph).  Codex  Sinaiticus,  formerly  in  the 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai  (hence  its  name),  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petei'sburg.  It  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is  written 
on  fine  parchment  (13^  inches  wide  by  14|  high),  in 
large  uncials,  with  four  columns  to  a  page  (of  48  lines 
each).  It  has  346^  leaves.  It  was  discovered  and 
secured  by  the  indefatigable  Prof.  C.  Tischendorf, 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  from  which  the  law  of  Jehovah  was 
proclaimed  for  all  generations  to  come,  and  where 
this  precious  document  had  been  providentially  pre- 
served for  many  centuries  unknown  and  unused  till 
the  fourth  of  February,  1859.  It  was  transferred  first 
to  Cairo,  then  to  Leipsic,  and  at  last  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  is  sacredly  kept.  The  text  was  printed 
at  Leipsic,  and  published  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
expense  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  in  celebration  of 
the  first  millennium  of  the  Russian  empire,  by  typo- 
graphic imitation  from  types  specially  cast,  in  four 
folio  volumes.*     A  photographic  fac-simile  edition 

^  BiUiorum  Codex  Siwxiticus  Petropoliianus,  Atupiciis  avgustusimig 
Imperatoris  Alexandri  J  I.  ex  tenebris  protraxit  in  Europam  tramtulit  ad 
iucoHdas atque  illustrandas saaas  Wteras edidit  CIonstantinus  Tischen- 
dorf. Petropoli,  MDCCCLXII.  The  first  volume  contaius  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  Emperor  (dated  Lips,  ff^'  18G2),  the  Prolegomena,  Notes  on 
the  corrections  by  later  hands,  and  twenty-one  plates  (In  fac-simile); 
▼ols.  ii.  and  iii.  contain  the  Septuagint ;  vol.  iv.  the  Greek  Testament 
(134^  leaves),  the  Epistle  of  Baniabas  (foil.  135-141),  and  a  part  of  the 
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would  be  still  better,  bat  wonld  have  cost  over 
$100,000,  and  presented  many  blurred  pages. 

The  New  Testament,  together  with  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  the  fragment  of  Hermas,  was  also 
separately  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  smaller  type  in 
quarto  (Leipsic,  1863),  in  four  columns;  and  an 
octavo  edition  in  ordinary  type  {ibid.  1865).  He 
issued  a  CoUatio  Critica  of  the  Sinaitic  with  the 
Elzevir  and  Vatican  texts  (Lips.  pp.  xxii.  and  109). 
Dr.  Scrivener  also  published  a  "  Full  Collation  of  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  with  the  Received  Text  of  the  New 
Testament"  (Cambridge,  1864;  2d  ed.  1867). 

Codex  K  is  the  most  complete,  and  also  (with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Vatican  MS.)  the  oldest, 
or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  two  oldest  MSS.,  although 
it  was  last  found  and  used.  Tischendorf  calls  it 
'^omniuTn  codicum  undalium  sol'tis  integer  omni- 
umqxie  antiquiamnvs.^^  He  assigns  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  or  to  the  age  of  Eusebius,  the 
historian,  who  died  in  340.  He  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  one  of  the  fifty  copies  which 
Constantine  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  in  331,  and  that  it  was 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  the  Convent  of 

Pastor  Ilermse  (folL  142-1 47|).  Three  hundred  copies  of  this  rare  and 
costly  edition  were  printed  and  distributed  among  crowned  heads  and 
large  libraries,  except  one  third  of  the  number,  which  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Prof.  Tischendorf  for  his  private  use.  There  are  probably 
about  a  dozen  copies  of  this  edition  in  the  United  States — in  the  library 
of  the  Am.  Bible  Society,  in  the  libraries  of  the  TheoL  Seminaries  at  New 
York  (Union  Sem.),  Princeton,  Andover,  in  the  Astor  Library',  the  Lenox 
Library,  in  the  University  libraries  of  Uarrard,  Yale,  Rochester,  Aiibum, 
etc. 
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Mount  Sinai,  which  he  founded.'  It  contains  large 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint 
Version  (199  leaves),  and  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, without  any  omission,  togetlier  with  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  all  in  Greek,  and  a  part  of  the  Pastor 
HernisB  in  Greek  (147^  leaves).  It  is  much  disfig- 
ured by  numerous  corrections  made  by  the  original 
scribes  or  several  later  writers,  especially  one  of  the 
fourth  century  (x*),  whose  emendations  are  very  valu- 
able, and  one  of  the  seventh  (x^).  It  often  confirms 
Cod.  Vaticanus  in  characteristic  readings  (as  /novoy iviiq 
2'€oc  for  viocyin  John  i.  18;  tiiv  iicicAvftTiav  rou  ^iov 
for  Kvplov,  in  Acts  xx.  28),  and  omissions,  as  the  dox- 
ology  in  Matt.  vi.  13 ;  the  end  of  Mark  (xvi.  9-20) ; 
the  passage  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John 
vii.  53-viii.  11) ;  iv  *£0/(fc(I,  Eph.  i.  1.  It  frequently 
agrees,  also,  with  the  Old  Latin  Vereion ;  but  in 
many  and  important  cases  it  supports  other  witness- 
es, and  thereby  proves  its  independence.*    In  1  Tim. 

— ^ r  " 

*  See  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  English  New  Test.,  Lcips.  1869, 
p.  xii^  and  Die  SinaUnbel  (1871),  p.  77.  After  a  more  careful  inspection  of 
(he  Vatican  MS.  in  1866,  he  soniewhat  modified  his  view  of  the  priority 
of  the  Sinaitic  over  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  assigned  them  both  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  maintaining  even  that  one  of  the  scribes  of  K  (who 
wrote  six  leaves,  and  whom  he  designates  D)  wrote  the  New  Testament 
part  of  B.  Compare  the  learned  and  able  essay  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot 
(against  Dean  Burgon):  Comparative  Antiquity  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  MSS,,  in  the  '^  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,"  vol.  x. 
(1872),  pp.  189-200,  and  p.  602.  Von  Gebhardt,  in  Herzog's  Real-Ency 
Uopddie  (new  cd.),  voL  ii.  p.  414,  pronounces  Burgon's  attempt  to  prove 
the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Vatican  MS.  by  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
an  entire  failure. 

'  Tischendorf  says  (  Waffen  der  FinsiemisSy  etc.,  p.  22) :  *'  A  thousand 
readings  of  the  Sinaiticns,  among  them  e2cceedingly  remarkable  and  im- 
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iii.  16  it  supports  the  Alexandrian  and  Ephracm 
MSS.  in  reading  oc  t^avfpei^t}  for  dfoc>  but  in  this 
place  all  three  MSS.  have  been  corrected  by  a  later 
band.  It  has  contributed  very  much  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  text,  and  stimulated  the  progress 
of  the  revision  movement  in  England,  in  connec- 
tion with  Tischendorf  s  Tauchnitz  edition  of  King 
James's  Version  (1869),  which  gives  in  foot-notes 
the  chief  readings  of  the  three  great  uncials  x,  B, 
and  A. 

Tischendorf  first  copied  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  with 
the  help  of  two  German  scribes  (a  physician  and  a 
druggist),  at  Cairo  in  two  months.'  But  afterwards, 
when  he  had  secured  its  permanent  possession  for  the 
Bussian  government,  the  whole  of  the  great  edition 
was  printed,  as  Tischendorf  assures  us,  from  a  copy 
made  by  himself;  and  in  the  final  revision  of  tlie 
proof-sheets  he  personally  compared  every  line  twice 
with  the  original  manuscript.*    Tregelles  inspected 

porUnt  oatB  (ausserai  merkwurdiffe  vmd  wichtigt),  which  are  sustaineil  by 
the  oldest  fathers  aad  versions,  are  found  neither  in  the  Vaticanus  nor  the 
Alexandrinus.** 

*  Nov.  Test.  Grace  ex  Sinctitico  CodUx  ,.  .ed.  Lips.  1865,  Prolegp.  p,  xiL : 
"  Ut  erat  constUutum,  tine  mora  tuscepta  eat  ioitua  textus  antiqvianmi  ttrm' 
scriptio  atque  laboris  aociU  adaumptis  duobua  popularibua,  aitero  medicinca 
doctore,  aitero  medicamerUariOf  intra  duo  menaea  abaoluta." 

^  He  says  ( Vorwort  zur  Sin,  Bibelhandachr\fi,  etc,  Lips.  1862,  pp.  19, 
20) :  "  In  die  Druckerei  gelangte  nichta  anderea  ala  A  bachnjien  meiner 
1/andf  die  bei  emeuerter  VergUichung  dea  OriginaUf  daa  tde  aua  meineH 
Hdnden  ham,  durch  vielfuche  Zeichen  Jur  daa  Veratandniaa  der  Setzer 
eingerichfet  icurden,  Ilierzu  ham  eine  andere  nicht gerir^  A  rbeit,  Xachdem 
die  eraten  CorrehturabzUge  von  anderer  Seite,  beaondera  durch  Dr.  Muld' 
mannj  den  Ilerauagtber  einea  Tkeaaurua  der  claaaiachen  LatutitSt^  fiacA 
meiner  Ahachrift  beiichtet  worden  tcaren,  Uitb  mir  allein  die  Au/gabe, 
dieaelben  Druchbogen  noch  ztcei  Mai  nach  dem  Original  zu  reviSiren,** 
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the  original  at  Leipsic  in  1862  in  Tiscbendorf  s 
lionse,  and  supposed  himself  to  have  discovered  a 
uamber  of  errora  in  the  St.  Petersburg  edition  ;  but 
Tiscbendorf  maintains  that  the  English  critic  (wliose 
eyesight  had  become  seriously  impaired),  and  Scriv- 
ener likewise,  in  his  proposed  corrections  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Collation  (1864),  were  wrong  in  every 
instance.'  Considerable  portions  of  it  have  been 
photographed,  and  real  fac- similes  are  given  in 

KAI  o  M  OAoroyMe 

N  CO  C  H  CfVkeCTI  N 

TOTHC€YC€B€IXC 

MYCTHflONOCe 

4>ANepoDeHeNcxp 

KT  6AI KXJODOH  6  N 
n  N  ICD<j^e  HXT*RA?I« 
€KHfYXeH6Ne 

e  Neci  N  en  i  cTey 

OHeHKOCMCD* 
^NeXHM<|>eH€N 
A.05H 

Specimen  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  containing  1  Tim.  hi.  16 : 
cot  oftoXoyovftc  |  vioq  fieya  kttiv  \  to  nyc  tvatfinas  \  fivtmjptov  oc  €  ] 
favff>b»^i|  f V  aap  \  re '  iiiKcuio^  iv  |  vPt  w^i;  ayyiXoiQ  \  imipvx^ii 
(V  f  1  ^tmp  imoTiv  I  ^  IV  KOfTfiut  *  |  aviXrifi^^  iv  \  SoKtj. 

>  See  Tischendorf'fl  Aor.  Test.  Grace  ex  Sinaitico  Codice  (Lips.  1865), 
Pmlttfg,  pp.  xliii.-lL 
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Tischendorf  8  three  editions,  and  in  Scrivener's  In- 
troduction. Mr.  Burgon,  also,  in  his  book  on  the 
LoHt  Twelve  Verses  of  Mark^  gives  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  a  page,  taken  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
shows  the  last  two  columns  of  Mark  (to  xvi.  8)  and 
the  first  two  columns  of  Luke.  * 

Note  on  the  Discovery  op  Ck>DEX  Sinaiticus. — The  story  of  this 
great  discovery,  which  made  Dr.  Tischendorf  one  of  the  happiest  men  I 
ever  knew,  reads  like  an  heroic  romance:  his  three  journeys  from  Leipsic 
to  Mount  Sinai,  in  pursuit  of  manuscript  treasures,  in  1844,  1858,  and 
1859 ;  his  first  rescue  of  forty-three  leaves  of  the  Septuagint  from  a  waste- 
basket  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  in  1844  (published 
as  **  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus**  in  1846) ;  his  fruitless  journey  in  1853 ; 
his  final  discovery  of  the  whole  Cod.  Sinaiticus  in  1859,  with  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Russian  Czar,  who  met  such  a  terrible 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Nihilists  in  1881 ;  his  patient  labor  in  transcrib- 
ing the  priceless  document  first  at  Cairo,  then  at  Leipsic,  and  in  its  pub- 
lication in  four  magnificent  volumes,  in  connection  with  a  great  national 
event  of  the  Russian  empire  (1862);  his  controversy  with  the  Greek 
Simonides,  who  impudently  claimed  to  have  written  the  codex  on  Mount 
Athos  in  1839  and  1840;  his  successful  vindication;  his  two  smaller  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  with  ample  Prolegomena ;  and  hb  thorough 
utilization  of  the  Codex  and  all  other  available  sources  in  the  eighth  and 
last  critical  edition  of  bis  Greek  Testament  (completed  in  1872),  so  soon 
followed  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  death  (in  1874).  All  these  advent- 
ures and  incidents  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history 
of  biblical  discoveries  and  scholarship.  He  has  told  the  story  repeatedly 
and  fuUv  himself,  not  without  some  excusable  vanitv,  in  his  Reiae  in  den 
Orient  (1845-46),  and  Avs  dem  heU.  Lande  (1862,  sections  9, 10, 15,  25); 
his  Notitia  Codicis  Sinaiiici  (1860);  the  Prolegomena  to  his  editions 
(1862  and  1865);  his  two  controversial  pamphlets,  Die  Anftchtungen  der 
Sinaibibel  (1863),  and  Wafen  der  Fintternigs  wider  die  Sinaibibel  (1868); 
and  most  fully  in  his  Die  SinaibUtelf  ihre  Enideckung,  Ilerausgabe  tmd 
Encerhung  (Leipzig,  1871). 

He  thus  describes  his  delight  when,  on  his  third  journey,  he  discovered, 
almost  by  an  accident  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  entire  MS.,  and 
was  permitted  to  examine  it  in  his  room : 

"  Not  till  I  reached  my  chamber  did  I  give  myself  up  to  the  over^ 
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powering  impression  of  the  realitv ;  my  wildest  hopes  and  dreams  were 
more  than  accomplished.  I  knew  that  in  my  hands  I  held  an  incompar- 
able treasure  for  Christian  learning.  While  in  the  deepest  emotion  I  now 
recognixed,  too,  on  the  leaves  before  my  eyes,  in  pale  characters,  the 
nipencription  *  The  Shepherd.'  In  fact,  there  lay  before  me  not  only  the 
entire  Epistle  of  Barnabas*  but  also  a  portion  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 
Both  these  writings  were  regarded  by  many  congregations  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  as  constituent  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  had  well-nigh  disappeared  after  the  Church  had  once  declared  them 
apocrrphal.  The  books  of  our  New  Testament  were  complete :  what  an 
immense  advantage  over  our  most  renowned  Bible  manuscripts — the  Vat- 
ican and  the  Alexandrine !  Of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  were  those 
eighty-aix  leaves  recovered,  but  —  and  how  precious  was  every  single 
leaf— one  hundred  and  twelve  others  besides,  including  all  the  poetical 
booksL 

**It  was  past  eight  in  the  evening;  one  lamp  feebly  lit  my  chamber; 
there  was  no  means  of  warming,  although  in  the  morning  it  had  been  icy 
cold  in  the  convent.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  found  treasure  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  sleep.  I  immediately  set  myself  to  work  to  copy  off  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  whose  first  part  was  hitherto  known  only  in  a  de- 
fective Latin  translation.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  I  must  copy  the  whole 
manuscript,  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  possessbn  of  the  original."  ^ 


*  Die  SinaUnbel  (1871),  pp.  18, 14.  As  this  book  (one  of  the  last  from 
bis  pen)  may  become  very  rare,  I  will  add  the  original :  "Erst  av/meinetn 
Zimmer  gab  ich  mich  dem  uberwiUtigenden  Eindruck  der  Tkaisacke  hin ; 
mane  IsMhniten  Iloffnungen  und  Traume  tcaren  uheitroffen,  Ich  wuMte^ 
dass  ich^einen  vnvergleichlichen  Schatzjur  die  ckristliche  Wissenschoft  in 
meitien  USnden  hielt,  Mitten  in  der  iiefsten  Jiuhrung  erkannf  ich  jet zt  auch 
avf  BlSttem  vor  meinen  Augen  m  blassen  Schriflzugen  die  Au/schn/i: 
'Der  Birle.*  In  der  That  lag  ausser  dem  voUstdndigen  Brie/e  des  Bama" 
has  auch  ewi  Theil  torn  Birien  des  Bermas  vor  mir:  beide  Schri/ten  wur- 
den  vor  der  Miite  des  4.  Jahrhunderts  von  vielen  Seiten  als  Bestandtheile 
des  Neuen  Testaments  angesehen,  waren  dann  aher^  da  sie  die  Kirche  fur 
opohypk  erkldrte,/ast  verschwunden.  Die  BUcher  unseres  Neuen  Testa* 
ments  waren  voUstandig:  welch  ausserordentlicher  Vorzug  vor  unseren 
herUhmtesten  Bibelhcmdschriften,  der  Vatikamtchen  und  der  Akxandrini- 
tchen,  Vom  A  Iten  Testanunt  waren  nicht  nu rjene  86  Bldtter  wiedergefunden, 
tondem — und  wie  kostbar  war  jedes  eimelne  Blatt — noch  112  andere  mil 
tdmmtUcken  poetischen  BUchaiu 
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He  secured  first  the  temporary  loan  of  the  Codex.  It  was  carried  by 
Bedawln  on  earners  back  from  Mt.  Sinai  to  Cairo.  There  he  copied, 
with  the  help  of  two  of  his  countrymen,  the  110,000  lines  of  the  Codex, 
and  marked  the  changes  by  later  hands,  which  amount  in  all  to  over 
12,000.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  permitted  to  take  it  with 
him  to  Europe  as  a  conditional prtunt  to  the  Czar  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lication. He  showed  it  first  to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna,  then 
to  King  John  of  Saxony,  and  to  the  King  of  Prussia  (now  Emperor  of 
Germany)  in  Berlin,  and  his  minister  of  worship  (Herr  von  Bethmann 
Holweg,  who  recognized  a  special  providence  in  the  discovery  of  such  a 
treasure  at  the  foot  of  ML  Sinai  by  a  German  Professor  of  the  Evangelical 
Church).  In  November  he  laid  it  before  Alexander  II.  and  the  Holy 
Synod  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  kept  for  a  while  in  the  Foreign 
Ofiice.  Then  it  was  used  by  Tischendorf  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition 
in  Leip8ic,and  at  last  (1869)  permanently  transferred  to  the  imperial  library. 

Thus  the  four  great  Eastern  uncials  are  distributed  throughout  Europe 
—the  Sinaitic  is  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Greek  Church,  the  Vatican  in 
Kome  and  the  Roman  Church,  the  Alexandrian  in  London  and  the 
Anglican  Church,  Codex  Ephnem  in  Paris  and  the  Gallican  Church. 
Germany  has  none  of  these  treasures,  but  has  done  more  to  secure  and  to 
utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom  than  any  other  country. 

In  March,  1877,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mount  Sinai— that  awfully  sublime  granite  pulpit  of  Jehovah  for  the 
proclamation  of  his  holy  law  to  all  future  generations.  Two  of  the  thirty 
monks  kindly  showed  me  that  curious  building  which  unites  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  fort,  a  church,  a  mosque,  and  a  monastic  retreat,  and  calls  to 
mind  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  histor}*  of  the  race.  I  saw  the 
library  of  several  hundred  written  and  printed  volumes,  ascetic  and  homi- 
letic  treatises,  mostly  in  Greek,  some  in  Arabic,  some  in  Russian,  many 
of  them  worm-eaten,  soiled,  and  torn.  On  a  dusty  table  lay  Champoliiou*s 
Pictorial  Egypt  (presented  to  the  Convent  by  the  French  government), 

"£"«  war  Abends  nach  acktf  eine  Lampe  erleuchtete  nvr  tp&rlich  mein 
Zimmer ;  ein  MUtel  zur  Ileizung  gab  es  nicht^  ohschon  e»  am  Morgen  im 
Kloster  sogar  Eis  g^'froren  hatte.  A  ber  es  tear  mir  nicht  moglichj gegenSber 
dem  entdeckten  Reichthume  zu  tchlafen,  Ich  setzte  tnich  vielmehr  sofori 
daran^  den  Brief  des  Barnabas^  dessen  erster  Theil  nur  erst  aus  einer 
mangelhaften  lateinischen  Uebersetzimg  belcannt  war,  abxuschreiben,  Et 
tear  mir  Jdar,  dass  ich  die  game  Handschrift  abschreiben  musstfj  venn  ich 
^iie  nicht  im  Original  soUte  erwerben  kOnnen,'^ 
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a  copy  of  TiBchendorfs  edition  of  the  Septiiagint  (which  was  presented  by 
himself),  and  a  copy  of  the  imperial  four- volume  edition  of  the  Codex 
Stnaiticus  (no  doubt  a  present  of  the  Czar).  A  beautiful,  but  rather  late, 
copy  of  an  Evangelistary  ( the  Codex  Aureus ),  written  in  gold  uncial 
letters  in  double  columns,  with  illuminated  pictures  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Evangelists,  is  preserved  in  the  chapel,  and  adorns  a 
reading- desk.  When  I  inquired  about  the  original  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  Tischendorf,  the  sub -prior  kindled  up  in 
indignation  and  unceremoniously  called  him  a  thief,  who  had  stolen 
their  greatest  treasure  on  the  pretext  of  a  temporary  loan.  W^hen  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  large  reward  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  fur- 
nished a  new  silver  shrine  fur  the  coffin  of  St.  Catherine,  he  admitted  it 
reluctantly,  but  remarked  that  they  did  not  want  the  silver,  but  the 
roinnscript — the  manuscript,  of  which  these  ignorant  monks  had  actually 
burned  several  leaves  before  Tischcndorf  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  rest  in 
1844.  But  the  charge  of  theft  is  false.  After  long  delays  and  Oriental 
formalities  the  Codex  was  formally  presented  (not  sold)  to  the  Czar  in 
1869  by  the  new  prior.  Archbishop  Kallistratos,  and  the  monks  of  the 
Convents  of  St.  Catherine  and  Cairo.  The  usual  Oriental  expectation 
of  backsheesh  was  fulfilled,  although  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  which 
Dr.  Tischendorf  desired.  So  he  assured  me  in  1871,  and  showed  me,  at 
Leipsic,  two  letters  of  Kallistratos  full  of  Oriental  compliments  and  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  German  Professor,  and  stating  that  the  Codex 
was  presented  to  the  Autocrat  of  the  Russias  as  "a  testimony  of  eternal 
devotion  **  {tig  Iviti^iv  rfJQ  a'idiov  yna»v  Kai  rov  Stvfi  iuyvu>fiO<rvvrig)* 
See  his  own  account  of  the  final  delivery  in  Die  SinaUnbel,  p.  91. 


CODEX  ALEXANDRINU8. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
qnarto  and  two  cohimns  (12J  inches  high,  lOJ  broad), 
given  by  Patriarch  Cyril  Lncar  of  Constantinople 
(the  unlucky  Calvinistic  reformer,  formerly  of  Alex- 
andria) to  King  Charles  I.  (1628),  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  where  the  open  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  is  exhibited  in  the  MS.  room.  It 
was  probably  written  in  Alexandria.  It  contains 
on  773  leaves  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Septuagint 
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Version  (edited  by  Baber,  London,  1816-28),  and  the 
New  Testament ;  but,  unfortunately,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  Matt  i.  1-xxv.  6,  John  vi.  50-viii.  52,  and 
2  Cor.  iv.  13-xii.  6.  It  has  also  at  the  end  the  Greek 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians, 
with  a  fragment  of  a  second  epistle,  or  rather  homily. 
This  was  the  only  MS.  extant  of  Clement  before 
the  discovery  by  Philotheos  Bryennios  of  the  copy 
at  Constantinople  (1875).    The  New  Testament  of 

V^^^HXpxi  I  e  no  I  HCe  MoocTx>Moy 

p^NOMKXinrHwrHN  MAjprHH^NAo' 
pATOCKAIAKXTA.CKCSrAC-1  OC. 

KAiCKOToceniMcuTHcxayccoy, 

OCexe-T-eexVTX)IC  l<xrn>^Nnrr 
I  ivfl  ra  I  cueMco  VKixcrr-orrrMKi 

xr  I  o  M  e  oeT-oeTT"!  c  kottoyc* 

TTTOiMXi  rsiei  r>4nrMirsi6Ki<AHOfxr 

TX> Y  l<  Y M  MTTe]>  I  eTTX> I  H C  XTTCXXia 

nrOYXl  MXTX>CiX>ViA.iOY- 

Specimens  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
The  first  is  in  bright  red,  with  breathings  and  accents,  and  contain^ 
Gen.  i.  1,  2,  Sept.  (Ev  opxn  *Jronj<T«v  6  ^<r  rov  dv  \  papuv  Km  r^v 
ytjv  ii  Ci  yif  i/v  ao  I  paroa  Kai  dicaraffKevatrrotT '  \  Kai  VKoToa  iirdvia 
Ttjff  ajjvaaov.).  The  second  specimen  is  in  common  ink,  and  contains 
Acts  XX.  28  (rrpo(T€xcrc  tavTOia  xai  iravn  rw  I  iroi/ivcw*  <v  of  ti/ia<T 
TO  irva  TO  ;  aytov  t^iTO  nn(TK07rov<r'  |  voifiaivuv  njv  iKKKri<riav  \  tov 
Kv  fjv  wipifiroiTiffaTo  6ia  \  tov  aifiaroQ  tov  i^iovJ).  A  favors  Kvpiov 
versus  ^€ov. 
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the  Alexandrian  MS.  was  publislied  by  Charles  G. 
Woide  in  uncial  type  (London,  1786),  and  by  B.  H. 
Cowper,  in  common  type  (ibid.  1860).  We  have  it 
now  in  a  most  beautiful  photographic  fac-simiie, 
issued  by  the  Tnistees  of  the  British  Museum,  Lon- 
don, 1879.  Tlic  Old  Testament  part  is  in  couree  of 
publication  in  the  same  style  (1882). 

Cod.  A  is  the  first  uncial  MS.  that  was  used  by 
biblical  scholars  (although  Cod.  D  was  known  be- 
fore to  Beza).  It  stands  in  the  third  or  fourth 
rank  of  the  large  uncials.  It  presents  a  text  which 
in  the  Gospels  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  oldest  uncial  and  the  latter  cursive  text, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  most  circulated  in 
the  fourth  century;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Test, 
it  stands  next  to  k  and  B.  In  several  books  it  agrees 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  many  peculiar  readings 
which  are  not  attested  by  the  older  Latin ;  hence 
Dr.Hort  (ii.  152)  infers  that  Jerome,  in  his  revision, 
must  have  used  to  a  great  extent  a  common  original 
with  A. 

CODEX   VATICANUS. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus,  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  on  very  fine  thin  vellum,  in  small  but  clear 
and  neat  uncial  letters,  in  three  columns  (of  42  lines 
each)  to  a  quarto  page  (10  inches  by  10^),  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Home  (No.  1209).  It  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  many  valuable  treasures  of 
this  great  repository  of  ecclesiastical  learning  and 
literature.  It  is  more  accurately  written  than  the 
Sinaitic  MS.,  and  probably  a  little  older,  but  not  so 

8 


lily  Tov  Xi^ov  Ik  r^^ 
i  dppatr  TOV  livfi' 

fdiov    I    Kdt    ava 

tnv  OTi  avoKtKv  ! 
Xc^rat  o  XiBoif  ^v 
ydp  I  fiiyaa  trfo- 
ipa  rdt  iX  |  ^ovvat 
iur  t6  fiy^fiU  I  ov 
kiiov  vtavifTKov  \ 
Kodrifitvov  iv  TOUf 
I  iilibiv  ircpc/3e- 
phifti  I  vov  aroX^v 
\tvK^  I  vdt  i^c- 
^a/i/3^i|9av  I  ^  ^^ 
Xiyci  (ivrdiv  fii}  I 

rii  I  r«  r6v  va^a- 
p«|vdv  ro-  I  larav 
pvfu  vov  f)y f p  1 3i} 
6vc  toTiv  dfdt  iii 
I  6    rdiro<r     Sirov 

• 
vjrdyirc    |    iiirart 

rota      fia^TOKT  \ 

avTOV  rdc  rw  ir<- 

rpw  j  on   irpodyei 

t/fidff  itff  I  n|V  ya- 

XiXditf]/    ^Ku     di/ 

I  t6v    o^cff^f    va- 

^OKT    it  i  ITiV    VfilV 

cdt  i^eX^ov  I  (Tat 
i^vyov  diro  rov  | 
HVfifiiiov  i^X^v 
ydp  I  Avrdtr  rpo' 
fioo  icdc  f  c  i  arama 
KCLi  dvSivi  6v\div 
iiirou  i<pol3dvv 
ydp: 


e^r^cmdyM  w  H  Meioy 

K  Xl  KN  Xt^Xe  ^f^AC  Mefuf 

f6ycifi6V^lMJkic€Kf' 
Alcn-KicSXiQOC^MrAf 

M6'rXCC<^C>APXKi^lilA 

edYc^^ieicxuMNHMtr 

OKT  61  AQNNeikKf  f'cKOH 

KXO  i4M€MOw2Kr-r6ic 
^e:sfOicnef  f  K€tAHM^ 
NOHc*roKhiMxeyKAKi 

^KOAMiiice^m-zHTvr 

TGT^NNA-XAfHNAN-^ 
€CTAyf<lJM^MQNlrtjflif 

an  6v  kVc  Ti  Mib>eJf  At 
onronocortoYeOHKA^ 

Ji  n  AT"c-r6  re  m  AeMTM? 

fy  Tdy  K  X  f  Tru>  n  €T;f« 
OTI  nfOAjTCiy  MAceic 

T^NTAAIAiJlANilCei^ 

T^No^*eceffKAeuj<|#j 
n6fj;^MlN  KAiei;^AQ-y 
CAi6<bYroNjCnbn*py 
M  N  H  M  e  I  o^eix^N  r>r 

AYTACTppMOCKijIlC 

«.    CT^ClcKVidvAe^Hjoy 
"?   ▲ieN6inoM€<po^oYi^ 


TO  ^ecK  vvV-' 


Kard 
Mdpirov. 


t 


Specuirn  of  the  Codex  Vaticakus,  containing  BIakk  xvi.  8-8. 
[lUdueed  from  Dean  Durgoii'$  photograph  of  the  whole  poffe,    Bff  jxrmiMioit]. 
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complete.*  It  was  apparently  copied  in  Egypt  by 
two  or  tbi-ee  skilful  scribes.  Tischendorf  has  ob- 
served tbo  fact  that  the  scribe  of  the  New  Test,  was 
the  same  who  wrote  a  few  pages  in  the  New  Test, 
of  »,  together  witli  the  opening  verses  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, besides  corrections.  This  fact  seems  to  point 
to  the  same  age  and  country  of  the  two  MSS. ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  corrections,  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Test.," 
and  other  peculiarities,  as  clearly  indicate  different 
and  independent  sources  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. This  makes  their  united  testimony  all  the 
stronger.  The  corrections  in  both  enable  iis  to 
some  extent  to  follow  the  history  of  the  text. 

Cod.  B  was  brought  to  Home  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  A^atican  Library  by  Pope  Nich- 
olas V.  in  1448;  perhaps  (as  Ur.  Scrivener  and 
others  conjecture)  by  the  learned  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion,  formerly  archbishop  of  Nicaea,  who  labored 
at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  with  great  zeal, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
charches  (d.  1472).  It  was  entered  in  the  earliest 
catalogue  of  that  library,  made  in  1475.    It  contains 

'  Dr.  Tregellcs  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of  H  tliat 
be  thought  it  was  wTitten  before  the  Council  of  Nioca  (325).  He  so 
infiiiiDCd  Dr.  Scrivener  (Six  Led,  p.  28).  The  Roman  editors  contend, 
of  course,  for  the  primacy  of  the  Vatican  against  the  Sinaitic  MS,,  but 
admit  that  they  are  not  far  apart,  ^^non  magtuim  interctdere  atatem  inter 
MtriuMqve  I3ni  edUionem.**    See  Tom.  vi.  p.  vii. 

'  Id  Cod.  K  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  Acts,  and  the  Hebrews 
an  placed  between  2  Thessalonians  and  1  Timothy.  In  Cod.  D  the  Catholic 
Epstles  are  between  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  HebrewH 
pneede  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (which  are  lost).  Uoth  differ  from  the  order 
cT  the  Vulgate. 


I  ^ifpaa  Tov  /iii|- 
ftitov    I    Kdi    dva 

ftiv  5rt  dvoKiKv  \ 
Xurrai  6  Xi^otf  ^v 
ydp  I  fiiyao  <T0a- 
ifM  Kdi  i\  I  ^ovtfai 
iur  t6  fivrifiii  I  ov 
iXSov    vtavicKov  \ 

KO^rifitVOV  iv  T019 

I  ^e^toiff  ir€|0c/3c- 
/3Xiy/if  I  vov  <n*oX4v 
XtvKtjv  I  rm  iCf- 
^afifiri^iprav  |  »  ^^ 
Xcyct   dvratir  ^4  I 

ri t  I  ri  riv  va^a- 
pi|v6v  ro-  !  iffrav- 
^/ii  vov    iiyip  i  ^if 

I  6  rdvoif  hxov 
l^ifica  •  (ivr^v  <iAXa 
vraytTt  \  iiTrari 
rottr  fta^tiraiff  \ 
ivrov  cdi  tu  wi- 
rpu  I  on  Tpodytt 
iiftdv  ii9  I  rijv  ya- 
XcXaiav  UU  dv 
I  rbv  o^l/ta^t  Ka- 
^uHT  ft  I  mv  vyiiv 
Kdi  lliK^ov  I  trat 
i^vyov  diro  rov  \ 
ftvtifiitov  *(X^v 
ydp  I  dvrdff  rpo- 
fto<r  Kdi  IK  i  vratrta 
Kai  dvhvi  6v  \Siv 
iiwov  iipo^dvv  I  ro 
ydp: 

Kard 
MdpKov. 


KXOifM€MOYJ'£Krnr6ic 
^e:s  fo  ic  nef  I  E€i  AH  M^" 

MOH,C*TOKh«NAeyKAM 

kcAie  v^^^Mt  HeHCAN 

€C-rJky><pM^MQNrtj?f 

onronoconoYeQMKA^ 
'^YT<iH3LAAA:§'nKr€Tr 

in  A^e-r6  re  m  AeHT^i? 

{sy  T^y  K^  ^  T^  n  ^i;t^ 

OTi  nf  OAjrcf  y  MAceic 

TKfNTA/VIAiJfANiKSIjar 

X^No4^*ecetiKAea>i^«j[ 
n6N;&MiN  KAi6i:&A^-y 
CAiecbyroNj^nonrpy 
MNHMeio-^6ix£Nr>r 

iYTACTPOMOCKAjflC 

«^   CT^QlcKVidvxeHjay 
A  TTorA";:  v-^ 


t 


SPEaMKN  OF  THE  Ck>DEX  YaTICAT^US,  CONTAINING  BIaIIK  X\1.  3-8, 

[Rtdueed  from  Dean  Burgon**  photograph  of  the  whole  page.    By  permimkml. 
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complete/  It  was  apparently  copied  in  Egypt  by 
two  or  three  skilful  scribes.  Tischendorf  has  ob- 
served the  fact  that  the  scribe  of  the  New  Test,  was 
the  same  who  wrote  a  few  pages  in  the  New  Test, 
of  «,  together  with  the  opening  verses  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, besides  corrections.  This  fact  seems  to  point 
to  tlie  same  age  and  country  of  the  two  MSS. ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  corrections,  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,' 
and  other  peculiarities,  as  clearly  indicate  different 
and  independent  sources  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. This  makes  their  united  testimony  all  the 
stronger.  The  corrections  in  both  enable  us  to 
some  extent  to  follow  the  history  of  the  text. 

Cod.  B  was  brought  to  Eome  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Vatican  Library  by  Pope  Nich- 
olas V.  in  1448;  perhaps  (as  Dr.  Scrivener  and 
others  conjecture)  by  the  learned  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion,  formerly  archbishop  of  Nicsea,  who  labored 
at  the  Council  of  Feirara-Florence  with  great  zeal, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  (d.  1472).  It  was  entered  in  the  earliest 
catalogue  of  that  library,  made  in  1475.    It  contains 

'  Dr.  Tregellet  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of  B  that 
be  thought  it  was  written  before  the  Council  of  Nioea  (325).  He  so 
informed  Dr.  Scrivener  (^Six  Led.  p.  28).  The  Roman  editors  contend, 
of  course,  for  the  primacy  of  the  Vatican  against  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  but 
admit  that  they  are  not  far  a|)art,  *'  non  magmim  intercedere  (Biatem  inter 
vtriusque  libri  edUumem,^    See  Tom.  vi.  p.  vii. 

'  In  Cod.  X  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  Acts,  and  the  Hebrews 
are  placed  between  2  Thessalonians  and  1  Timothy.  In  Cod.  B  the  Catholic 
Epistles  are  between  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Hebrews 
precede  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (which  are  lost).  Both  differ  from  the  order 
of  the  Vulgate. 
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the  Soptuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
some  gaps/  and  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  Heb. 
ix.  14  (inclusive),  and  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
verse  and  of  the  word  ica&a  |  piu.  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  (1  and  2  Timothy  and  Titns),  Philemon,  and 
the  Apocalypse  are  lost.  Cod.  B  for  the  Apocalypse 
(likewise  in  the  Vatican,  as  No.  2066)  is  a  different 
MS.,  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  marked  Q  by 
Tregelles. 

God.  B  became  first  known  about  1533,'  when 
Sepulveda  directed  the  attention  of  Erasmus  to  it, 
but  it  was  watched  with  jealous  care  by  the  papal 
authorities,  and  kept  from  public  use  till  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  first  partially 
and  imperfectly  collated,  under  considerable  restric- 
tions, by  Bartolocci,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  (1669), 
then  by  the  Abbate  Mico  for  Richard  Bentley  (about 
1720,  published  1799),  and  by  Andrew  Birch  of 
Copenhagen  (1781,  published  1788,  1798,  1801). 
When  the  MS.  was  transferred  to  Paris  during  the 
empire  of  the  fii-st  Napoleon,  Dr.  Hug,  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar,  inspected  it  in  1809,  and  fii-st  fully 
recognized  its  paramount  value  (1810). 

After  the  MS.  was  restored  to  Rome,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  almost  inaccessible,  even  to  famous  schol- 
ars. Dr.  Tregelles  was  not  even  permitted  to  use 
pen  and  ink,  although  he  was  armed  with  a  letter 
from  Cardinal  Wiseman.    The  MS.  was  nevertheless 


*  Gen.  i.  1-xlvi.  28  is  wanting,  and  Btipplied  by  small  type  in  the 
Roman  edition;  also  Vs.  cv.  (cvi.)  27-cxxxvii.  (cxxxviii.)  6,  and  the 
Books  of  Maccabees. 

'  If  not  already  in  1522,  as  Tregelles  thinks,  Home's  Intr.  iv.  107. 
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examined  to  some  extent  by  Muralt  (1844),  more 
thoroughly  by  Tisehendorf  (1843, 1844, 1866),  Tre- 
gelles  (1845),  Dressel  (1855),  Burgon  (1860),  Alford 
(1861),  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Cure  (in  1862).  It  was 
at  last  printed  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  (d.  1854),  Rome,  1828-38, 
but  not  published  till  1857  (in  5  vols.,  the  fifth  con- 
taining the  New  Testament) ;  and  so  inaccurately 
that  this  edition  is  critically  worthless.  The  New 
Testament  was  again  published  separately,  with  some 
improvements,  by  Vercellone,  Rome,  1859;  more 
critically  by  Tisehendorf,  Leipsic,  1867,  from  a  par- 
tial inspection  of  fourteen  days  (three  hours  each 
day)  in  1866  under  the  constant  supervision  of  0. 
Vercellone,  who  learned  from  the  German  expert 
some  useful  lessons  in  editorial  work.*  Now,  at  last, 
we  liave  a  complete  and  critical,  though  by  no  means 
infallible,  quasi  fac-simile  edition  of  the  whole  Vat- 
ican MS.  by  Vercellone  (d.  1869),  Jos.  Cozza,  and 
Gaetano  Sergio  (who  was  associated  for  a  short  time 
with  Cozza  after  Vercellone's  death),  Rome,  1868-81, 
in  six  stately  folio  volumes.  The  type  used  was  cast 
in  Leipsic,  at  the  expense  of  the  Propaganda,  from 
the  same  moulds  as  that  employed  for  Tischendorf's 
edition  of  the  Codex  Sinai ticus, although  the  Vatican 
Codex  is  written  in  much  smaller  letters.  Tisehen- 
dorf complained  of  the  bad  use  which  the  Roman 
printers  made  of  his  type.     A  real  fac-simile,  like 

'  Xovum  TulamaUum  Vaticanum  ,  , ,  ed.  Tisehendorf^  Lips.  1867,  >%'ith 
Prolegomena.  Comp.  bis  Appendix  N,  Ti  Vaticani,  1869,  and  his  Responsa 
ad  calunmias  Romanatt  1870  (in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  "  Civilt ii 
cattoUca'T. 
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the  one  which  the  British  Museum  published  of 
Cod.  A,  would  be  far  preferable.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  maguificent  publication,  for  which  the  papal  gov- 
ernment deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Church.* 
The  Vatican  is  upon  the  whole  the  best  as  well 
as  the  oldest  of  MSS.  now  known,  but  must  be  used 
with  proper  regard  to  all  other  sources  of  evidence. 
In  this  judgment  most  modem  critics  agree.  Lach- 
mann  and  Tregelles  made  it  the  chief  basis  of  their 
text  as  far  as  they  then  knew  it.  Westcott  and  Hort 
have  used  it  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  since 
it  has  been  published  in  full.  Tischendorf  pays  the 
greatest  attention  to  it  throughout,  although,  in  his 
last  critical  edition,  he  shows  in  many  conflicting 
cases  a  natural  preference  for  the  Sinaitic  Codex  of 
his  own  discovery.  B  has  numerous  corrections  by 
a  contemporaneous  hand,  and  was  supplied  with 

^  The  full  title  of  the  Roman  quasi  fac-siroile  edition  reads :  ^  Btbliomm 
Sacrorum  Gracu*  Codex  Vaticanus  auspice  Pio  IX.  Poni^fice  Maximo 
coUatis  slttdiis  Caroli  Vercelione  Sodalis  Bamabiia  et  JoBephi  Cozza 
Monacki  BanUam  editus,  Romce,  typis  et  irofiensis  S.  Congregationis  de 
Propaganda  Fide."*  1868  to  1881.  Beautifully  printed  on  veUum  paper. 
Four  volumes  contain  the  Septuagint  (i.  Pentateuch  and  Jos. ;  ii.  Judges, 
etc. ;  UL  The  Psalms,  etc. ;  iv.  Esther,  etc) ;  one  volume  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  appeared  in  18G8  as  torn.  v.  It  gives  the  original  MS.  down 
to  Heb.  ix.  14,  in  284  large  pages,  8  columns.  The  rest  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (from  pp.  285  to  802)  are  supplied  from 
a  later  text  (recentiori  manu)  in  ordinary  Greek  type,  and  have  therefore 
less  critical  value.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  are 
wanting  altogether.  The  sixth  volume,  which  was  published  in  1881, 
^*  auspice  Leone  XI I L^^'  contains  xxxvt  and  170  pages,  prolegomena  and 
commentaries  by  Canon  Fabiani  and  Jos.  Cozza,  together  with  four  pUtes 
of  fac-similes  selected  from  the  Septuagint.  I  used  the  copy  in  the  Astor 
Library.  The  last  volume  is  disappointing.  Tischendorf  would  ha^-e 
made  much  more  thorough  work. 
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accents  and  breathings  by  a  third  hand  in  the  tenth 
century  or  later.'  It  is  more  free  from  Western  or 
Alexandrian  readings  than  m.  It  presents  on  the 
whole,  with  M,  the  simplest,  shortest,  and  concisest 
text.  The  charge  of  omissions  of  many  words  and 
whole  clauses  is  founded  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  Elzevir  text  is  the  standard.  Westcott  and 
Hort  say  (p.  557) :  "  The  fondness  for  omissions, 
which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  scribe 
of  the  Vatican,  is  imaginary,  except,  perhaps,  single 
petty  words,"  The  agreement  of  B  and  «  is  (with 
few  exceptions)  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  of  a  reading,  and,  when  supported  by 
other  ante-Nicene  testimony,  it  is  conclusive.  Their 
concurrent  tcstiniony  from  indepoHdent  sources 
gives  us  the  oldest  attainable  text,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  or  the 
generation  next  to  that  of  the  autographs. 

NoTB.— We  need  not  be  surprised  that  B,  as  well  as  X,  should  have 
incurred  the  special  hostility  of  the  admirers  of  the  common  text,  from 
which  it  so  often  departs.  Dr.  Dobbin,  as  quoted  by  Scrivener  (p.  108), 
calculated  that  B  leaves  out  2556  words  or  clauses.  Dean  Burgon  (in  the 
"Quarterly  Review  "*  for  Oct.  1881,  p.  164)  asserts  that,  in  the  Gospels 
alone,  B  omits  at  least  2877  words,  adds  536,  substitutes  935,  transposes 
2008,  modifies  1 182  (total  changes,  7578) ;  the  corresponding  figures  in  M 
being  severally  8455, 839,  1114,  2299, 1265  (in  all  8972>  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  the  Dean,  in  defiance  of  tfie  best  judges,  condemns 
X  apd  B  as  the  most  corrupt  of  MSS.,  and  of  course  all  the  critical 
editions  based  on  them.  His*  list  of  departures  is  indeed  formidable,  but 
all  the  worse  for  the  common  text  which  is  his  standard ;  for  in  nine  cases 

'  Tischendorf  says  ''not  earlier  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centur}-.** 
The  Roman  editors  think  they  have  identified  the  man  (a  certain  monlc, 
Qemena  or  KX4/if|c)y  and  assign  his  date  (conjecturally)  as  '*  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.'* 
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out  of  ten  it  is  easier  to  account  for  additions  and  interpolations  than  for 
omissions.  Dean  Burgon  often  refers  to  Dr.  Scrivener,  the  conservative 
editor  of  the  tcxtus  receptus,  as  an  authority ;  but  even  Scrivener  accords 
"  to  Cod.  B  at  least  as  much  weight  as  to  any  single  document  in  existence*' 
(JfUmd.  p.  108),  and  calls  it,  *Mn  common  with  our  [his]  opponents,  the 
moat  weighty  single  authority  we  possess"  (p. 471).  For  a  true  estimate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  united  testimony,  see  the  convincing  exposi- 
tion of  Dr.  Hort's  Introduction^  pp.  212-224.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that,  with  some  specified  exceptions,  the  united  readings  of  these  two 
oldest  MSS.  should  be  accepted  as  the  true  readings  until  strong  internal 
evidence  is  found  to  the  contrar}',  and  that  no  readings  of  S(  and  B  can 
^afely  be  rejected  absolutely,  though  it  is  sometimes  right  to  place  them 
only  on  an  alternative  footing,  especially  where  they  receive  no  support 
from  Versions  or  Fathers. 

'.  On  this  line  the  great  battle  for  the  purest  text  of  the  New  Testament 
must  be  fought  out.  The  question  is  between  the  oldest  MSS.  and  the 
latest,  between  the  uncial  text  and  the  Stephanie  or  Elzevir  text.  The 
conflict  has  fairly  begun  in  the  Revision  year  1881,  with  a  rare  amount 
of  learning  and  zeal  on  both  sides,  and  before  a  far  larger  audience  in  two 
hemispheres  than  ever  listened  to  a  discussion  on  a  dry  and  intricate, 
yet  ver>'  important,  department  of  biblical  scholarship.  We  accept  the 
alternative  put  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  whose  learning  is  only  equalled 
by  his  dogmatism,  but  we  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  "  Codices  B  and 
K,"  he  says,*  "  are  either  among  the  purest  of  manuscripts,  or  else  they 
are  among  the  very  foulest.  The  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  is 
either  the  very  best  which  has  ever  appeared,  or  else  it  is  the  very  worst ; 
the  nearest  to  the  sacred  autographs,  or  the  furthest  from  them.  There 
is  no  room  for  both  opinions;  and  there  cannot  exist  any  middle  view. 
The  question  will  have  to  be  fought  out,  and  it  must  be  fought  out  fairly." 
Jfaffna  est  Veritas  et  pravaUbit, 

*CODEX   EPHRiEMI. 

C.  Codex  Regius,  or  Ephb^emi  Syri,  in  the  Nation- 
al Library  at  Paris,  is  a  codex  rescriptns,  and  has  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the  Syrian 


*  See  his  thinl  article  on  the  New  Test.  Revision  in  **The  Quarterly 
Review  "  for  April,  1882,  at  the  dose,  p.  877. 
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father,  Ephrffim  (d.  372),  were 
written  over  the  original  Bible 
text,  which  is  scarcely  legible.* 
It  dates  from  the  fifth  century, 
and  probably  from  Alexandria. 
Tischendorf  regards  C  as  older 
than  A,  and  in  the  Gospels  it  has 
a  much  better  text.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  is  very  defective,  and  con- 
tains only  64  leaves  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  about  three  fifths  of 
the  New  Test.  (145  out  of  238 
leaves),  one  or  more  sheets  having 
perished  out  of  almost  every  quire 
of  four  sheets.  It  was  first  collated 
by  Wetstein  (1716),  and  edited  by 
Tischendorf  (Leipsic,  1843-45,  2 
vols.).  Its  text  "seems  to  stand 
nearly  midway  between  A  and  B, 
somewhat  inclining  to  the  latter" 
(Scrivener).  Two  correctors,  one 
of  the  sixth,  the  other  of  the  ninth 
century  (designated  by  Tischendorf 
as  C**,  O***,  or  CS  C^),  have  been 
at  work  on  the  MS.  (e.  y.,  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  16)  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
critical  collator. 

'  The  owner  of  that  MS.  must  have  had  a  very 
low  idea  of  the  Bible  to  replace  it  by  the  writings 
of  EphneiD.  It  was  making  void  the  Word  of 
God  by  the  traditions  of  men.  Comp.  Matu 
XT.  6, 
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CODEX  BEZiB. 

D,  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  is  Codex  BsZiB,  or 
Cantabrioiensis,  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
at  Cambridge  (to  which  Beza  presented  it  in  1581). 
It  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  was  written  in 
the  Occident,  probably  in  Gaul,  by  a  transcriber 
ignorant  of  Greek.  It  contains  only  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  with  a  Latin  version ;  edited  in  fac-simile 
type  by  Thomas  Kipling,  Cambridge,  1793,  2  vols, 
fol.,  and  more  accui-ately  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  in  com- 
mon type,  with  a  copious  introduction  and  valuable 
critical  notes,  Cambridge,  1864. 

Cod.  D  is  the  second  of  the  uncial  MSS.  which 
was  known  to  scholars  (B  being  the  first).  Beza 
procured  it  from  the  monastery  of  St.  IrensBus  at 
Lyons  in  1562,  but  did  not  use  it  on  account  of  its 
many  departures  from  other  MSS.  It  is  generally 
ranked  with  the  great  uncials,  but  is  the  least  valu- 
able and  trustworthy  of  them.  Its  text  is  very 
peculiar  and  puzzling.  It  has  many  bold  and  ex- 
tensive interpolations,  e.  ^.,  a  paragraph  after  Luke 
vi.  4  (which  is  found  nowhere  else) :  "  On  the  same 
day  he  [Jesus]  beheld  a  certain  man  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  said  unto  him,  Man,  blessed  art  thou 
if  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest;  but  if  thou  know- 
est  not,  thou  art  cursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the 
law."  It  differs  more  than  any  other  from  the  re- 
ceived Greek  text,  but  it  often  agrees  in  remarkable 
readings  with  the  ancient  Latin  and  Syriac  versions. 

Dr.  Tregelles  remarks  that  "  its  evidence,  when 
aloney  especially  in  additions,  is  of  scarcely  any  value 
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as  to  the  genuine  text;  but  of  the  very  greatest 
when  corroborated  by  other  very  ancient  author* 
ity." 

Dr.  Hort  attaches  great  importance  to  this  singu- 
lar MS.  as  a  means  of  tracing  textual  corruptions  up 
to  the  fourth,  and  even  the  second  century.  He 
gays  (ii.  149) :  ^^  In  spite  of  the  prodigious  amount 
of  error  which  D  contains,  these  readings,  in  which 
it  sustains  and  is  sustained  by  other  documents  de- 
rived from  very  ancient  texts  of  other  types,  render 
it  often  invaluable  for  the  secure  recovery  of  the 
true  text ;  and,  apart  from  this  direct  applicability, 
no  other  single  source  of  evidence,  except  the  quota- 
tions of  Origen,  surpasses  it  in  value  on  the  equally 
important  ground  of  historical  or  indirect  instruc- 
tiveness.  To  what  extent  its  unique  readings  are 
due  to  license  on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  rather  than 
to  faithful  reproduction  of  an  antecedent  text  now 
otherwise  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable how  frequently  the  discovery  of  fresh 
evidence,  especially  Old  Latin  evidence,  supplies  a 
second  authority  for  readings  in  which  D  had  hith- 
erto stood  alone.  At  all  events,  when  every  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  possible  individual  license, 
the  text  of  D  presents  a  truer  image  of  the  form  in 
which  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  most  widely  read 
in  the  third  and  probably  a  great  part  of  the  second 
century  than  any  other  extant  Greek  MS." 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  little  deduction  to 
Cod.  D  (2)  for  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  deserves 
a  place  among  the  primary  uncials,  but  is  usually 
ranked  with  the  secondary.    It  likewise  gives  the 
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Western  text,  which  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  is  of 
inferior  value.    (See  below.) 

2.   SECONDAKY  rNCIAJLS. 

The  secondary  uncial  MSS.  are  defective  and  of 
later  date — from  the  fifth  century  (Q  and  T)  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Most  of  them  contain 
the  Gospels,  only  five  the  Apocalypse.  "  None  of 
them  show  signs  of  having  formed  part  of  a  com- 
plete Bible,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  belonged  to  a  complete  New  Testament.  Six 
alone  are  known  to  have  contained  more  than  one 
of  the  groups  of  books,  if  we  count  the  Acts  and 
the  Apocalypse  as  though  they  were  each  a  group."  * 

In  giving  a  brief  account  of  these  secondary 
uncials  I  follow  chiefly  the  latest  descriptive  list  of 
Tischendorf,  as  revised  by  Dr.  Gebhardt  (1878),  and 
again  revised  and  completed  by  Dr.  Abbot  (1882).* 

B  (2),  for  the  Apocalypse :  Codex  Vaticaxts  2066  (formerly  Basilian 
Ck>dex  105);  eighth  century.  £<Uteil  by  Tischendorf,  imperfectly  1846, 
carefully  1869,  after  a  fresh  collation  made  in  1866.  Cozza  published  a 
few  unimportant  corrections  to  this  latest  edition  in  Ad  edittonem  Apoca* 
fypseos  S.  Jokamusjuxta  vetustissimum  codicem  Basil.  Vat.  2066  lApi.  axno 
1869  evulgatam  animadversionesj  Rom.  1869.  Trcgelles  marked  this  MS. 
with  the  letter  Q,  to  distingubh  it  from  the  far  more  valuable  and  famous 
Cod.  B. 

D  (2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles  (including  Hebrews) :  Codex  Clabo- 
MONTANUS ;  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century ;  slightly  defective, 
but  very  valuable :  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Collated  by  Tregelles, 
1849  and  1850.     Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Leipsic,  1852.     Beza  procured  it 

'  Wcstcott  and  Hort,  ii.  75. 

»  For  Schaff's  Heliff.  Ewyclopixdia,  vol  i.  271-273  (published  in  New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1882).  The  additions  of  Dr.  Abbot  are  marked 
by  his  initials  in  brackets. 
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from  the  monastery  of  Germont  (hence  the  name),  and  made  some  use 
of  it  (1582).  It  is  Greek  and  Latin,  stichoroetric,  with  accents  by  a  later 
hand,  but  no  division  of  words.  It  was  retouched  at  different  times. 
The  Latin  text  represents  the  oldest  version  (of  the  second  century-). 

E(l),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Basilekksis;  eighth  century;  in  the 
library  at  Basle;  defective  in  Luke.  Erasmus  overlooked  it.  Collated 
by  Tischendorf  and  Muller  (1843),  and  by  Tregelles  (1846).  It  is  belter 
than  most  of  the  second-class  uncials.     It  approaches  to  the  Textus  Re* 

E  (2),  for  the  Acts :  Co<lex  Laudiancs  ;  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford;  a  present  from  Archbishop  Laud  in  1G36  (hence  the  name);  with 
a  cloae  Latin  version  on  the  lefl  column ;  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  centur\' ; 
probably  brought  from  Tarsus  to  England  by  Theodore  of  Canterbury 
(d.  ^90),  and  used  by  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  785) ;  newly  published  by 
Tischendorf,  in  the  ninth  voL  of  his  Afonumenta  Saa-Of  1870.  Very  valu- 
able for  the  Greek-Latin  text  of  the  Acts. 

£(3),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  Sangermaxensis;  Gr»co- 
Latin;  formerly  at  Saint-Germain  dcs  Pres  (hence  the  name),  near  Paris; 
now  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  Greek  a  mere  copy  of  D  (Claromont.) 
after  it  had  been  altered  by  several  hands.  Ninth  or  tenth  centur}%  Of 
DO  critical  value  except  for  the  Latin  text. 

F  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Boreelianus;  once  possessed  by  John 
Boreel  (d.  1629),  Dutch  ambassador  in  London  under  James  I.;  now  in 
the  library  of  the  University  at  Utrecht.     Not  important. 

F  (2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles :  Codex  Augiknsis  (named  from  A  vgia 
Dives  or  Major^  a  monastery  at  Reichenau  in  Switzerland);  bought  by 
Richard  Bentley  at  Heidelberg,  and  bequeathed  by  his  nephew  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Gneco- Latin  (but  the  Latin  no  translation  of  the 
Greek) ;  collated  by  Tischendorf,  1842,  by  Tregelles,  1845 ;  carefully  edited 
by  Dr.  Scrivener,  1859,  in  common  type.     Ninth  century. 

F*:  designates  those  passsges  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles 
found  copied  on  the  margin  of  the  Coisliu  Octateuch  in  Paris,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century*.  Printed  by  Tischendorf  in  1846 
{Mcnum,  s,  ined,'). 

G(]),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Harleiaxus;  collated  by  Wetstein, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.  Ninth  or  tenth  ccntur}*.  It  has  many  breaks. 
Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

G  (2),  for  the  Acts  (ii.  45-iii.  8);  seventh  century;  now  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, taken  there  by  Tischendorf  in  1850.  It  has  a  few  rare  and  valu- 
able readings. 
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G  \  for  the  Acts  (fragmenta  of  cfaapten  zrL,  xvii;,  xviii;) ;  ninth  centarf 
or  earlier;  now  called  Codex  Yaticanua  9671,  formerly  Cryptoferratenaii^ 
Edited  by  Cozza,  1877. 

6(8),  for  the  Panline  Epistles:  Codex  Bobriikbiahus;  was  either 
copied  from  F  (Hort),  or  from  the  same  archetype  (Tischendorf,  Scriv- 
ener). Ninth  century.  It  is  a  part  of  the  aame  MS.  as  ^  of  the  Gospels. 
Purchased  by  Prof.  C  F.  Boemer  at  Leipsic,  1706;  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Dresden. 

H  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  SEiDEUii  tenth  century;  beginning 
Matt  XV.  80,  and  defective  in  all  the  Gospels.  Now  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Hamburg.  Collated  by  Tregelles,  1850,  and  examined  in  1854  by 
Tischendorf. 

H  (2),  for  the  Acts:  Codex  MurndENSis;  ninth  century;  lacks  about 
seven  chapters.  Now  at  Modena.  Carefully  collated  by  Tischendorf, 
1848,  and  by  Tregelles,  1845. 

H  (8),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  Coi8LnnA5U8;  sixth  century; 
fragments  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  thirty-one  leaves,  all  found  in  the 
binding  of  manuscripts  at  or  from  the  Monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  at 
Mount  Athos.  Twelve  of  these  leaves  are  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris ;  and  two  formerly  there  are  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  These  fourteen 
leaves,  containing  fragments  of  1  Corinthians,  Galatians,  1  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Hebrews,  were  published  by  Montfaucon  in  1715,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Coi»limana,  Two  more  leaves  at  Moscow  (^Btid.  8,  Syn.  61),  containing 
parte  of  Heb.  x.,  were  first  described  and  collated  by  Matthei  (1784),  and 
have  been  edited  in  fac-simile  by  Sabas  (^Specim,  palteogr.,  Moscow,  1868). 
They  are  designated  as  N  ^  in  Tischendorf  *s  Greek  Testament,  seventh 
edition  (1859).  Four  more  leaves,  belonging  to  Archbishop  Porfiri  and 
the  Archimandrite  Antony,  are  cited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  last  (eighth) 
critical  edition  on  2  Cor.  iv.  4-6;  Col.  iii.  5-^;  1  Thess.  ii.  9-18,  iv.  &-10. 
Still  more  recently  nine  new  leaves  have  been  discovered  at  Mount  Athos. 
Their  text,  containing  parte  of  2  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  has  been 
published  by  Duchesne  in  the  A  rckives  des  missions  scient,  et  lit^  8'  s^r., 
torn.  iii.  p.  420  sqq.,  Paris,  1876.  Two  more  leaves,  conuining  1  Tim.  vL 
9-13,  and  2  Tim.  ii.  1-9,  have  been  found  atuched  to  a  MS.  in  the  National 
Library  at  Turin  in  1881.     [E.  A] 

I,  for  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  TiscHxuDORn- 
ANUS  II.,  at  Sl  Petersburg,  designates  a  manuscript  in  which,  under  later 
Georgian  writing,  there  are  twenty-eight  palimpsest  leaves  of  se\'en  dif- 
ferent codices,  containing  fragmente  of  the  New  Testament,  as  follows: 
V,  of  John  xi.,  xiL,  xv.,  xvi.,  xix.    I',  of  1  Cor.  xv.,  xvi.;  Tit.  i.;  Acts 
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zzriit  I ',  of  Matt  zir.,  xxiv.,  xxr.,  xxri. ;  Mark  ix^  xir.  I  ^  of  Matt 
zriu-xix. ;  Lnke  xviii.  v  John  iv.,  v.,  xx.  I*,  of  Acts  ii.,  xxvi.  I*,  of 
Acts  xiii.  I  \  of  Luke  vii.,  xxir.  I '- ** '  are  of  the  fifth  centuiy ;  l*'"*  of 
the  lixth ;  I  *•  *  of  the  seventh.  The  text  of  I  *•*•'*•  ^  has  a  close  affinity 
with  K  A  B  C  D  L.  PuhUshed  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Moiu  tacr,  wed.  N.  (£, 
ToL  L  (1855). 

P,  for  John's  Gospel,  formerly  N^;  beginning  of  fifth  centary;  four 
pslimpsest  leaves  in  the  British  Museum,  containing,  under  two  layers 
of  Syriac  writing,  fragments  of  seventeen  verses  of  John  xiii.  and  xvi. 
Deciphered  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregclles,  and  published  by  the  former 
in  his  Jfoit.  gacr,  med,  N.  C,  voL  iu  (1857).     [E.  A.] 

K  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Cyprius;  complete;  middle  or  end  of 
ninth  century;  now  in  Paris.  Text  somewhat  remarkable.  Collated  by 
Tischendorf  (1842)  and  TregeUes  (1849  and  1850). 

K(2),  for  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles:  Codex  Mosquknbis; 
ninth  century*,  brought  from  Mount  Athoe  to  Moscow.  Lacks  a  part  of 
Romans  and  1  Corinthians.    Collated  by  Matthci. 

L(l),ibr  the  Gospels:  Codex  Regius;  published  by  Tischendorf,  1846; 
written  in  the  eighth  century ;  full  of  errors  in  spelling,  but  very  remark- 
able for  its  agreement  with  2C,  B,  and  Origen ;  now  in  Paris. 

L  (2),  for  the  Acts,  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles :  Codex  Anoelicus, 
or  PAtBioxEi  (formerly  G  and  I) ;  ninth  century ;  now  in  the  Angelica 
library  of  the  Augustinian  monks  at  Rome.  Contains  Acts  vii.  10  to 
Heb.  xiii.  10.    Collated  by  Tischendorf  (1843)  and  Tregelles  (1845). 

M  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Campiamus;  complete;  end  of  ninth 
century;  now  in  Paris.    Copied  and  used  by  Tischendorf  (1849). 

M  (2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles :  Codex  Ritber  ;  ninth  century.  Two 
iblio  leaves  at  Hamburg  (Heb.  L  1-iv.  3,  xii.  20-xiii.  25).  and  two  at 
London  (1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15 ;  2  Cor.  x.  13-xii.  5).  Written  in  red. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Anecdot,  tacr.  et  prof.^  1855,  and»  with  a  few 
corrections,  1861. 

N  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Purpureus;  end  of  the  sixth  century; 
a  beautiful  manuscript  written  on  the  thinnest  vellum,  dyed  purple,  with 
silver  letters  (the  abbreviations  GC=3f6c>  KC=ff^p(0C)  etc,  in  gold); 
four  leaves  in  London,  two  in  Vienna,  six  in  the  Vatican,  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  Monastery  of  St  John  in  Patmos.  Tischendorf  used  in  his 
eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testament  the  readings  of  the  thirty-three 
Patmos  leaves  transcribed  by  John  Sakkelion,  containing  Mark  vi.  53-xv. 
23,  with  some  gaps.  These  have  since  been  published  by  Duchesne  in 
the  Arckivet  d€s  misikmt  tcientifiqueSf  8*  ser.,  tom.  iii.  1876. 
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N  (2),  for  Galatians  and  Hebrews:  two  leaves;  ninth  century;  con- 
taining GaL  V.  12-vL  4  and  Heb.  r.  8-vi.  10.  Brought  by  Tischendorf  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

N  \    The  manuscript  now  marked  by  Tischendorf  I  \ 

O  (1),  for  John's  Gospel:  eight  leaves;  ninth  century;  containing  a 
part  of  John  i.  and  xx.,  with  scholia;  now  in  Moscow  (JS,  Sjftt,  120). 
Edited  by  Matthei  (17S5),  and«  after  him,  by  Tregelles,  Cod.  Zactxthius 
(1861),  Appendix.     Text  valuable. 

O  (2),  for  2  Corinthians :  two  leaves ;  sixth  century ;  containing  2  Cor. 
L  20-iL  12.  Brought  from  the  East  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Tischendorf  in 
1859. 

O*  0*»  (I)  O*  O**  O*  O':  Psalters  or  other  mamiscripts,  containing 
some  or  all  of  the  hymns  of  Luke's  Gospel  (i.  46  sqq.,  68  sqq^  ii.  29  sqq.). 
O  *  is  at  WolfenbUt  tel  (ed.  Tischendorf,  A  need,  sacr,  et  pro/,,  1855).  O^  at 
Oxford.  O  ^  at  Verona,  the  Greek  text  in  Roman  letters  (ed.  Bianchini, 
1740).  O'  at  Zurich,  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  letters  (ed.  Tischen- 
dorf, Afon,  tacr,  ined,  N.  C,  vol.  i v.).  O  •  and  O '  at  St.  Gall  and  St.  Peters* 
burg  (collated  by  Tischendorf).  O  ^  is  of  the  sixth  century ;  O  <*  of  the 
seventh ;  O  *  **  • '  of  the  ninth. 

0^(2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  sixth  century;  a  leaf,  which  imperfect- 
ly presents  Eph.  iv.  1-18.     Collated  by  Tischendorf  at  Moscow  in  1868. 

P  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Gt;ELPiiEKBYTANU8  I.;  sixth  century; 
a  palim[»e8t  at  WolfenbUttel,  containing  portions  of  all  the  Gospels  (518 
verses).     Edited  by  Tischendorf  {Man.  sacr,  ined.  N.  C  vol.  vi.  1869). 

P  (2),  for  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  with  some  defects :  Codex 
PoKFiRiAKUs,  a  palimpsest  of  the  ninth  century,  in  possession  of  Arch- 
bishop Porfiri  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  at  Kiev) ;  the  text  is  particularly 
good  in  the  Revektion.  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  1865  and  1869.  It  gen- 
erally confirms  A  and  C,  but  often  X  against  all  the  rest. 

Q  (1),  for  Luke  and  John :  Codex  Guklpherbytanus  IL  ;  fifth  century; 
a  palimpsest  containing  fragments  (247  verses)  of  Luke  and  John ;  now 
at  WoIfenbUtteL     Edited  by  Tischendorf,  3f(m,  sacr,  ined,  N.  C,  iil  I860. 

Q  (2) :  PoKFiKiANUS,  fifth  century ;  papyrus  fragments  of  1  Cor.  L  17« 
20 ;  vi.  13-18 ;  vii.  3, 4, 10-14.     Colkted  by  Tischendorf. 

R,  for  Luke :  Codex  Nituiensis  ;  sixth  century ;  a  fragmentary  pal- 
impsest of  Luke  from  a  Coptic  Monastery  of  the  Nitrian  Desert ;  now  in 
the  British  Aluseum.  Collateii  by  Tregelles  (1854),  and  edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf (.Von.  sacr,  ined,  N.  C,  vol.  i.  1855). 

R  (2),  a  palimpsest  leaf  of  about  the  seventh  century,  containing  2  Cor. 
xi.  1-9 ;  convent  of  Grotta  Fcrrata,near  Rome ;  published  by  Cozza  in  1867. 
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S,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Yaticanus  854  (A.D.  949);  a  complete 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels.  Collated  by  Tischendorf  for  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  his  Greek  Testament. 

T,  fur  Luke  and  John :  Codex  Boroianus  I. ;  flilh  century' ;  now  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome;  fragments  of  Luke  xxii.,  xxtii.,  and 
John  vi.-viii.y  the  Greek  text  accompanied  by  a  Sahidic  or  Thebaic  ver- 
sion. The  fragments  of  John  were  published  by  Giorgi  iu  1789.  Those 
of  Luke  were  first  collated  bv  B.  H.  Alford. 

T*»' :  fragments  of  Luke  xii.  15-xiii.  82,  John  viii.  28-82,  formerly 
owned  bj'  Woide,  and  published  by  Ford  in  his  Append.  Cod.AUx.  (1799). 
Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  shown  by  Lightfoot  to  belong  to  a  different 
numuscript. 

T^:  fragments  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  John;  sixth  century;  now 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

T':  a  fragment  of  Matthew  (xiv.  19-xv.  8),  resembling  the  above. 

T  ^ :  fragments  of  a  Greek  -  Sahidic  Evangelistary  (seventh  century) 
found  by  Tischendorf  (1866)  in  the  Borgian  Library  at  Kome.  Con- 
tains Matt.  xvi.  18-20 ;  Mark  i.  3-8 ;  xii.  35-87 ;  John  xix.  23-27 ;  xx. 
80,81. 

T*:  a  bit  of  an  Evangelistarj',  of  about  the  sixth  century,  from  Upper 
Egypt ;  now  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  It 
contains  Matt.  iii.  13-16.  Readings  given  in  the  Postscript  to  Tregellcs*s 
Greek  Testament,  p.  1070.     [E.  A.] 

U,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Nam  anus;  end  of  ninth  or  beginning  of 
tenth  century ;  now  in  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice.  Contains  the  Gospels 
complete.     Collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Trogelles. 

V,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Mosqi^ensis,  of  the  Gospels  to  John  vii.  89; 
ninth  century;  almost  complete.  Written  at  Mount  Athos.  Matthsi 
collated  and  described  it  in  1779. 

\V  *  and  W  * :  the  former  designates  two  leaves,  with  fragments  of 
Luke  ix.,  x.,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris;  probably  of  the  eighth 
century ;  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  3fon.  toa\  ined.^  1846.  The  latter 
is  a  palimpsest  of  fourteen  leaves  found  by  Tischendorf  at  Naples,  and 
fully  deciphered  by  him  in  1866. 

W:  three  leaves  (ninth  centur}'),  containing  Mark  ii.  8-16;  Luke  i. 
20-32,  64-79;  now  at  St.  Gall.  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon,  sacr,  ined^ 
N.C.,  vol.  iiu  (1860). 

W**:  fragments  of  Mark  vii.,  viii.,  ix.  (ninth  centurj-),  found  in  tho 
bitidinff  of  a  volume  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
readings  are  remarkable. 
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W  * :  a  frafi;ment  containing  John  ir.  9>14,  discovered  in  1865  in  the 
Library  of  Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford.  Closely  resembles  O,  and  is 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  same  manuscript.  Alford  calls  it  Frag.  Ath.  b ;  and 
his  Frag.  Ath.  a,  containing  John  ii.  17-iii.  8,  found  by  P.  E.  Pusey  in  the 
cover  of  a  manuscript  at  Mount  Athos,  probably  belongs  to  the  saaie  Codex. 

W:  so  we  may  designate  a  palimpsest  leaf  (ninth  century),  contain- 
ing Mark  v.  lG-40,  found  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  Cod.  192  of  the  Acta. 

W  f :  the  Sunderland  palimpsest,  ninth  century ;  see  above,  p.  102. 

X,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Monacensis;  fragmentary;  end  of  ninth 
or  beginning  of  tenth  century ;  now  in  the  Munich  University  Library. 
Collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

Y,  for  the  Gospel  of  John :  Codex  Barberini  ;  fragmentary ;  eighth 
century;  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Prince  Barberini  at  Rome.  Tischen- 
dorf published  it  in  3Ion,  tacr,  tned.^  1846. 

Z,  for  Matthew:  Codex  Dublinensis;  rescriptus;  sixth  century;  one 
of  the  chief  palimpsests;  text  in  value  next  to  K  and  B.  Edited  by 
Barrett,  1801,  in  faulty  fao-simile;  Tregelles  supplemented  his  edition  in 
1863 ;  re-edited  with  great  care  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  Lond.  1880.  See  notice 
by  Dr.  Grcgor}*  in  SchUrer's  "  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,"  Leips.  1881, 
col.  228  sq. 

r,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Tisciiexdorfianus  IV.;  ninth  or  tenth 
centur\' ;  discovered  bv  Tischendorf  in  an  Eastern  monasterv ;  sold  to  the 
Bodleian  Librar}'  in  1855.  Another  portion  of  the  same  MS.  was  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  in  1859,  and  taken  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  two  together 
make  a  nearly  complete  copy  of  the  Gospels.  An  inscription  at  the  close 
of  John  fixes  the  date  probably  at  Nov.  27, 844  (according  to  Tischendorf), 
or  979  (according  to  Gardthausen). 

^,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Sangallknsis  (St.  Gall);  ninth  oentory; 
probably  written  by  Irish  monks  at  St.  Gall.  Complete,  lacking  one  leaf, 
with  a  Latin  interlinear  translation,  somewhat  conformed  to  the  Yulgatet 
Published  by  Kettig  in  lithographed  fac-simile,  Zurich,  183C. 

6*,  for  Matthew:  Codex  Tisciiendobfianus  I.;  seventh  century; 
now  in  the  Lcipsic  University  Library;  containing  fragments  of  Matt, 
xiii..  xiv.,  XV.  Found  by  Tischendorf  in  the  East  in  1844,  and  published 
in  his  ^fon,  gacr,  itted.,  1846,  with  a  few  lines  of  Matt,  xii.,  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  Man.  saa',  ined,f  N.  C,  voL  ii.  (1857). 

B*':  six  loaves  (sixth  or  seventh  centurj'),  fragments  of  Matt,  xxii., 
xxiii.,  and  Mark  iv.,  v.  Brought  by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1859. 

6^:  two  fulio  leaves  (sixth  century),  with  Matt  xxL  19-24,  and 
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Joho  xvtii.  29-35.  Tiicbendorf  brought  the  first,  and  Archbishop  Porfiri 
the  second,  to  St.  Petersbarg. 

B*:  tL  fragment  (eighth  century)  of  Luke  xi.  87-45.  Broagbt  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  Ttschendorf. 

6*:  a  fragment  (sixth  century)  of  Matt  xxvu  2-4, 7-9. 

6':  fragments  (sixth  century)  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  and  Mark  L,  ii. 

ec^:  a  fragment  (sixth  century)  of  John  (vi.  IS,  14, 22-24),  like  O  (2). 

8i>:  GrsBco- Arabic  fragments  (ninth  century)  of  Matt.  xiv.  and  xxv., 
which,  together  with  O  * '',  belong  to  the  collection  of  Archbishop  Porfiri 
A)rmerly  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  at  Kiev?). 

A,  for  Luke  and  John :  Codex  Tischendorfiaxus  IIL;  ninth  century; 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  collated  by  Tischendorf  (who  brought  it 
from  the  East)  and  Tregelles.  The  portion  of  this  MS.  containing 
Matthew  and  Mark  is  written  in  curtive  characters,  and  was  brought  by 
Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1859. 

S,  for  Luke  i.  1-xi.  83  (with  some  gaps) :  Codex  Zactntiiius;  a  pal- 
impsest of  the  eighth  century ;  formerly  at  the  island  of  Zante ;  presented 
in  1821  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London ;  deciphered 
and  published  by  Tregelles,  1861.  The  text  is  very  valuable,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  commentan'. 

IT,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Petropolitanus;  ninth  century;  brought 
by  Tischendorf  from  Smyrna ;  collated  by  him,  1864  and  1865.  The  MS. 
is  nearly  complete,  lacking  77  verses. 

S,  for  Matthew  and  Mark :  Codex  Rossanemsis  ;  found  by  two  German 
icholarB,  Dr.  Oscar  von  Gebhardt,  of  Giittingen,  and  Dr.  Adolf  Haniack, 
of  Giessen,  in  March,  1879,  at  Rossano,  in  Calabria,  in  possession  of  the 
archbishop,  who  got  it  from  the  library  of  the  former  convent.  It  is 
beautifully  written,  in  silver  letters,  on  very  fine  purple-colored  vellum, 
with  the  three  first  lines  in  both  columns,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Gospel,  in  gold  (very  rare  among  Greek  MSS.).  It  is  also  richly  orna- 
mented with  eighteen  remarkable  pictures  in  water-colors,  representing 
scenes  in  the  gospel  history;  hence  important  for  the  history  of  early 
Christian  art.  Its  miniatures  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
celebrated  Vienna  purple  MS.  of  Genesis.  It  consists  of  188  leaves  of  two 
columns  of  twenty  lines  each,  and  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  (Luke  and  John  are  lost).  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  ends  with  the 
words,  ETArrEAION  KATA  MATGAIOX.  Gebhardt  and  Hamack 
assign  it  to  the  sixth  century.  The  text  shows  a  departure  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  (K  and  B),  and  an  approach  to  the  amended  text  of  A  A  IT. 
It  frequently  agrees  with  D  and  the  old  Latin  against  the  mass  of  later 
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'  It  contains,  however,  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi. 
^  which  if  omitted  in  the  old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  X  ti  D  Z, 
OriigeBi  Teitullian,  and  Cyprian,  and  originated  in  liturgical  use  in  Syria. 
It  aeoofds  most  remarkably  with  N  of  the  Gospels  (CcmI.  Purpureus). 
'  8n  Svimgeliorum  Codex  argenteus  pui-puriut  Hossaneruu  (£),  litfa-it 
.^fgmtkit  sexto  ut  ridetur  taeculo  acriptut  picturiaque  omahts^  by  O.  von 
QMndtt  and  Adolf  Hamack,  Leip»ic,  1880;  with  fac-similes  of  portions 
t/flBbm  text  and  outline  sketcIu'S  of  the  pictures.  A  full  edition  of  the 
ia  promised. 
W0  give  a  fac^mile  from  this  work  on  the  preceding  page. 


B.   THE   CURSIVE   MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  cureive  MSS.  are  indicated  by  Arabic  numer- 
ic They  were  written  in  current  band  on  vclluiu 
or  iMurchinent  {7nemhrana)\  or  on  cotton  paper 
(eAofto  bomhycina^  also  charta  DamoHcena^  from 
tbe  place  of  manufacture),  wbicb  came  into  use  in 
'the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  or  on  linen  paper 
'(dlarto  proper),  which  was  employed  first  in  tbe 
twelfth  century.  Some  are  riebly  illuminated. 
^Iliey  date  from  the  ninth  to  tbe  middle  of  the  fif- 
't^enih  century,  when  tbe  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing  substituted  a  much  easier  and  cheaper 
mode  of  multiplying  books.  A  few,  however,  were 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

They  are  much  more  numerous  than  tbe  uncials, 
and  amount  in  all,  in  round  sum,  to  about  1000.' 
Abont  30  of  them  contain  tbe  whole  New  Testa- 
'menty  others  two  or  more  groups  of  books.  We 
have,  in  round  figures,  more  tban  COO  cursive  MSS. 
of  the  Gospels;  over  200  of  tbe  Acts  and  Catbolic 

*  Dr.  Hort  (ii.  76)  says:  "If  each  MS.  is  counted  as  one,  irrespectively 
of  the  books  contained,  the  total  number  is  between  900  and  1000.*' 
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Epistles ;  nearly  300  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and 
about  100  of  Revelation.* 

To  these  should  be  added  over  400  catalogued 
Lectionaries  —  namely,  about  350  Evangelistaries 
and  80  Praxapostoli,  which  contain  only  the  Script- 
ure lessons  for  public  service,  and  were  written 
mostly  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries. 
About  70  of  these  Lectionaries  are  uncials,  the  rest 
are  cursives.  Kone  of  them,  however,  are  believed 
to  be  older  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Uncial  writing  continued  to  be  used  for  Lectiona- 
ries some  time  after  it  had  become  obsolete  for 
ordinary  copies  of  the  New  Testament  or  parts 
thereof. 

Of  the  cursive  MSS.  a  considerable  number  have 
been  collated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  Birch,  Alter,  Scholz,  Matthaei,  Mu- 
ralt,  Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  and  Scrivener.  Many 
others  are  entirely  unknown,  but  would  not  be 
likely  to  affect  present  conclusions  or  the  ascer- 
tained relations  between  the  existing  documents.' 

The  critical  value  of  the  cursives  is,  of  course,  not 
near  so  great  as  that  of  the  uncials,  because  they  are 

'  Se€  tlie  art.  of  Tischendorf  in  Herzog  (i.  272).  In  this  last  reckoning 
the  same  MS.  may  be  counted  more  than  once. 

'  Dr.  Scrivener  gives  a  careful  description  of  469  cursive  MSS.  for  the 
Gospels  (pp.  164-209),  and  of  a  large  number  of  MSS.  for  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  (pp.  209-249).  Then  follows  a  section  on  the 
lectionaries  or  manuscript  ser\' ice-books  of  the  Greek  Church  (250-269), 
which  have  as  vet  received  little  attention  from  Biblical  critics.  Dean 
Alford  gives  also  a  list  of  469  cursive  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  in  convenient 
columns  {Prolegg,  u  120-137).  Compare  Table  IX.  in  Mitchell,  pp.  119- 
132,  TiAchendorf,  /.  c,  and  Westcott  and  Ilort,  iL  76  sqq. 
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ninch  further  removed  from  the  primitive  source. 
But  some  twenty- or  thirty  of  them  are  very  im- 
portant for  their  agreement  with  the  oldest  authori- 
ties, or  for  some  other  peculiarity. 
The  following  are  the  most  valuable  cursive  MSS. : 

1,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Basileknsis ;  of  the  tenth  century;  in  the 
University  Library  at  Basle ;  known  to  Erasmus,  but  little  used  by  him ; 
cuUateil  by  Wetstein,  C.  L.  Koth,  and  Tregelles. 


Spetdikx  of  the  Codex  BARiLKExsifi,  of  tiif.  Tenth  Ck.ntury,  con- 
taining Luke  i.  1,  2,  nearly  as  in  all  Greek  Test^vments. 

ivayyi{\iov]  KarA  \ovicav: 

iJTiiSrivtp  iroXXoc  iirtx^ipri(rav  dvara^a<r^ai  \  ^tfjyritrtv  wfpi  tCjv  irc- 
irXiipo^optifiivmv  I  iv  rffiiv  wpayfiarutv.  ca3wc  wapUoaav  I'lfu  \  oi 
awapxHO  avroirrai  Kai  vmipiTai  yivofuvoi. 

13,  for  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ,  identical  with  No.  33  of  the 
Gotpels  (see  below). 

17,  for  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  identical  with  No.  33  of  the  Gospels. 

31,  for  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles;  identical  with  No.  69  of  the 
Gospels. 

33,  for  the  Gospels  (the  same  as  No.  13  for  Acts  and  Cath.  Epp.,  and 
No.  17  for  Pauline  Epp.):  Coilex  Colbertinus;  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris  (Regius  14,  Colbertinus  2844) ;  of  the  eleventh  rentur}- ;  called 
"the  queen  of  the  cursive  MSS.,"  or  by  Tregelles,  ''the  most  important 
of  the  Biblical  MSS.  in  cursire  letters  extant,"  and,  as  Scrivener  says, 
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^  deserving  the  utmost  attentioQ."  It  contains  the  whole  New  Testament 
except  the  Apocalypse,  but  has  suffered  much  **  from  damp  and  decay  "^ 
(Home,  IT.  209).  Collated  by  Griesbach,  Scholz  (cursorily),  and  especially 
by  Tregellcs  in  1850.  It  agrees  most  with  B,  D,  and  L.  '*  It  has  an 
unusual  proportion  of-pre-Syrian  readings,  chiefly  non-Western"  (Uort, 
ii.  154). 

37,  for  the  Pauline  Epistles;  identical  with  No.  G9  of  the  Gospels. 

47,  for  the  Pauline  Epistles :  Codex  Bodl.  Kok  1G  ;  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.     Collated  by  Tregelles. 

61,  for  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles:  Codex  Tischendorf. ;  in  the 
British  Museum ;  dated  April  20,  1044.  Collated  by  Tischendorf,  who 
discovered  it,  Tregelles,  and  Scrivener.  Formerly  called  lo*',  that  is,  Lattdi- 
neruis  Tischendorfianus,  Dr.  Hort  says  (iu  154):  It  **  contains  a  very 
ancient  text,  often  Alexandrian,  rarely  Western,  with  a  trifling  Syrian 
element,  probably  of  late  introduction." 

69,  for  the  Gospels  (Acts  31,  Paul  37):  Codex  Leickstrexsis;  eleventh 
century ;  collated  by  Tregelles  (1852)  and  Scrivener  (1855).  **  This  manu- 
script, together  with  13, 124,  346  of  the  Gospels,  are  regarded  as  derived 
from  an  uncial  archetype  resembling  Codex  D." 

81,  fur  the  Gospels;  at  St.  Petersburg;  called  2p*  by  Tischendorf,  as 
standing  second  in  a  list  of  documents  collated  by  Muralt.  It  is  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Hort  (ii.  154)  "the  most  valuable  cursive  for  the  prcser\'ation  of 
Western  readings  in  the  Gospels." 

95,  for  the  Apocalypse:  Codex  Pakiiam  17;  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
turv ;  collated  by  Scrivener. 

209 :  Codex  Venetus,  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formerly 
the  property  of  Cardinal  Bcssarion,  containing  the  Gospels;  perhaps 
copied  from  the  Vatican  MS.  It  contains  also  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  (No.  95),  Paul's  Epistles  (No.  108),  and  Revelation  (No.  46),  but 
by  different  hands,  and  of  no  special  value. 

Other  cursives  deserving  mention  are: 

For  the  Gospels:  22.  28,  59,  66,  102,  118,  124,  157,  201;  for  the  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epistles:  15, 18, 36, 40, 73, 180;  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  46, 
67**,  73,  109;  for  the  Apocalypse :  7,  14,  38,  47,  51,  82. 

One  more  cursive  MS.  must  be  mentioned  for 
its  historical  and  dogmatic  interest.  This  is  the 
Codex  MoNTFORTiANus,  probably  written  in  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  century  (certainly  not 
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before  1500),  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Mont- 
fort,  then  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  now  in  the  Trinity 
College  Library  at  Dublin,  numbered  61  in  the 
Gospels,  3*^  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  40  in 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  92  in  Tregelles's  edition  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  has  no  intrinsic  importance,  but  is 
celebrated  in  the  controversy  on  the  spurious  passage 
1  John  V.  7,  which  it  contains  on  a  glazed  page  to 
protect  it.  From  this  codex  the  three  heavenly 
witnesses  passed  into  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus 
(1522),  who  had  promised  to  insert  them,  if  any 
Greek  MS.  were  found  containing  them,  and  so  be- 
came part  of  the  tcxtus  reccptus  and  all  the  transla- 
tions made  from  it.  Erasmus,  however,  was  not 
convinced  of  its  genuineness,  and  suspected  that  it 
was  interpolated  by  translation  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  Luther  did  not  translate  the  passage. 
See  a  full  account  by  Tregelles  in  Home,  iv.  213- 
217,  with  a  fac-simile.  The  only  other  Greek  MSS. 
which  contain  thepassage  in  any  form  are  No.  1G2, 
the  Codex  Ottobonianus,  a  Grseco- Latin  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  Library  (No.  298)  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century,  and  No.  173,  the  Codex  Eegius 
Neapolitanus,  which  contains  the  passage  on  the 
margin  by  a  hand  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Other  MSS.  which  were  formerly  quoted  in  favor 
of  the  passage  are  only  transcripts  from  ^ovciq  print- 
ed Greek  Testament.  The  Codex  Ravianus  at  Ber- 
lin is  a  literary  forgery,  being  almost  entirely  a  mod- 
em transcript  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
with  a  few  readings  from  the  text  of  Erasmus.  See 
Tregelles,  I.  c.  iv.  218,  also  356  sqq.     On  the  con- 
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troversy  concerning  this  passage,  see  particularly 
the  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses^  1  John  v.  7,  indvding  Cintical 
Notices  of  Hie  Principal  Writers  on  Both  Sides  of  the 
Discussion^  by  Criticus  [i.  e.,  Kev.  William  Orme]. 
A  New  Edition^  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix^  by 
Ezra  Abbot.  New  York,  1866,  12ino  (xii.  and  213 
pages).  Also  the  note  of  Dr.  Hort,  N.  T.  in  Greek, 
vol.  ii.  App.  p.  103  sqq. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLISHED  UNCIAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Bt  Pbofissor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Tb.D. 


[NoTS.— Thifl  list  is  intended  to  include  only  those  publications  which  give  ac- 
cunielf  the  whole  contents  of  Uncial  Manuscripts  of  the  N.  T.,  whether  in  fac- 
simile or  not;  together  with  certain  editions  of  the  N.  T.  based  on  a  single  IIS. 
and  containing  it  completely  in  text  and  notes. 

The  SMALL  CAPITALS  sddod  to  the  large  one  which  designates  the  MS.  denote, 
respectircly :  A,  Acts ;  P,  Paul's  Epistles ;  R,  Revelation.  Where  no  small  capi- 
tal is  attached,  the  MS.  contaiiis  the  Gospels,  or  a  part  thereof,  and  sometiraos 
niQch  more.  I.  contains  palimpsest  fVagments  of  seven  diflcrent  MSS.  Capitals 
with  small  superior  letters  designate  small  fhigmcnt&—Ei>.] 


DM*  of  MS.  NuMofMS. 

Cent.  IV.     K.  Simaiticcs. 


TM»  of  Pobiicatlon,  and  Editor. 

1862.  Tischeiidorf,  St.  Petersburg, 
fol.     (Facmmile  type.) 

1868.  Tischcndorf,  Leipzig,  4to. 
1865  (1864).  Tischcndorf,  Leipzig, 

8vo ;  Addenda,  etc.,  1869. 
B.VATiCAKUS(n.  1209).  1857.  Mai,  Rome,  4to.     Reprinted 

(1869)  in  Leipzig  (London, 
New  York)  in  8vo,  and 
1860.  Kuenen  &  Cobet  (with  cor- 
rections), Leyden,  small  8vo. 

1869.  Vercellone,  Rome,  8vo. 
1867.  Tischcndorf,     Leipzig,    4to. 

Appendix,  1869,  fol. 
1868-1881.  Vercellone    &    Cozza 

(and    Sergio),   Rome,    fol. 

Quasi /acni mile  ti/pe.) 
1786.  Woide,  London,  fol.    (Fae- 

aimile  type.) 
1860.  Cowper,  London,  8vo. 
1879.  Brit.  Mu.s  Lond.  (Autotype,) 
1843.  Tischcndorf,  Leipzig,  4to. 
Q.  GuELPUERBTTANUsB.  (1762.)  Knittcl,  Brunswick,  4to. 

1860.  Tischcndorf  (JTcwi.  Sae.  Ined. 

vol.  iii.),  Leipzig,  4to. 


Cent  V.      A.  Alexandrinus. 


C.  Ephrakmi. 
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DftteofMS 

Ccut.  V. 


Nam*  or  MS. 
T.  BORGIANUS  I. 

Twoi  tt 


R.  XlTRIENi-IS. 
Z.  DCBLINENSIS. 


^ 


Date  of  PablkftUoo,  and  EJLtor. 

1*789.  Giorgi,  Rome,  4to. 
1799.  Ford  (App,  Cod.  Alex.\  Ox- 
ford, fol. 
I.  TiscHENDORFiANUS  II.  1855.  Tischendorf  (Mon,  Sac.  Ined, 

▼ol.  i.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
P.  McsEi  BiuTANKia.    1857.  Tischendorf  (Mon,  Sac.  Ined 

▼ol.  ii.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
Cent  VI.    D.  Bxz^  1 793.  Kipling,  Cambridge,  fol.  (Fac- 

nmile  type.) 
1864.  Scrivener,  Cambridge,  4  to. 
P.GcELPHERBTTANUS  A.(1762.)  Knittel,  Brunswick,  4to. 

1869.  Tischendorf  (3/<m.  Sac.  Ined 
vol.  vi.),  Leipzig,  4  to. 

1867.  Tischendorf  (i/b/t.  Sac.  Ined. 
vol.  ii.),  Leipzig,  4  to. 

1801.  Barrett,  Dublin,  4to.  (Sup- 
plement, Tregclles,  London, 
1863,  4to.) 

1880.  Abbott,  Dublin,  4to. 
I.  TisaiEXDonnAXUS  II.  1855.  Tischendorf  (J/bn.  Sac.  Ined. 

vol.  i.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
N.  Pdrpureus.   (Portions  scattered.)    1846.    Tischendorf 

(Mon.  Sac.  Itied.\  Leipzig, 
4  to. 

1876.  Archives  des  Mttsiovs  Scicn- 
t\f.  etc.,  Paris.     (Patmos 
Fragments.) 
6*.  TisCHEXDORFiASUS  I.  1846.  Tischendorf      {^Mon,     Sac 

Ined.),  Leipzig,  4to. 

1857.  Tischendorf  (J/bw.  Sac.  Ined. 
vol.  ii.),  Leipzig,  4 to. 

1715.  Ileame,  Oxford,  8vo. 

1870.  Tischendorf  ( J/ofi.  Sac.  Ined. 
vol.  ix.),  Leipzig,  4 to. 

1852.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  4to. 
IIP.CoisLi.viANriJ.   a,  6.  1716.  Montfaucon        {  Bibliolheca 

Coislin.\  Paris,  fol. 
(flf,  b,  <?,  (/,  f,/,  are        c.  1863.  Sabas  (Specimina  Palaogr.), 
scattered  portions.)  Moscow,  4to. 

e.  1876.  Archives  den  Afisnons  Scien- 
tif.  et.  Litter.,  Paris. 


E^.Lacdiancs,  35. 


D'*.  Claromontanus. 
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Dtto  of  MS.  Nam*  of  MS.  DaU  of  Pnbllciitlon ,  and  Editor. 

Cent.  VII.  F».  CoI8U^•IA^•us  I.         1846.  Ti8chendorf(i/(>fi.iS^./ne(f.), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
L  Regius.  1846.  Tischendorf  (Mati.Sac.Ine<L)y 

Leipzig,  4to. 
I.  TiscHENDORHANUS  II.  1866.  Tischendorf  ( Jtf<>n.  Sac.Ined. 

vol.  i.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
RP .  Cbyptoferratensis.  (1867.)  Cozza  {Sacror.  Bibl.  Vetutt. 

Frag.,  pars  2),  Rome. 
Ctnt.VIII  S.  Zacynthius.  1861.  Tregelles,  London,  sm.  fol. 

F.  Rheno-Trajectixus  (Boreeli).  1843.  Vinke,  Utrecht,  4to. 

1846.  Tischendorf(i/(>fi./$ar./nA/.), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
1846.  Ti8chendorf(i/bn.5<if./w«/.), 
Leipzig,  4to. 


Y.  Barberini. 
\V«.  Regius,  314. 


Cent.  IX.    A.  Sangallensis. 

0.  MOSQUENSIS,  120 


1860.  Tischendorf  {Mm.  Sac.  Ined. 

vol.  iii.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
GA.  Vaticanus,  9671.     1877.  Cozza  {Sacroj-.  Bibl.  Vetvst. 

Frag,  pars  3),  Rome,  8vo. 
B'^.  Vaticaxus,  2066.     1846.  Tischendorf  (i/b«.iSa<:./M^</.), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
1869.  Tischendorf  (^/^CW.  To/.), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
1 836.  Rettig,  Zurich.    (Facsimile.) 
1785.  Mntthaei    {Epp.    Fauli    ad 

Thcstt.,  etc.,  and  facsimile 

in    Joannis    Ajjoc,    etc. ), 

Riga,  8vo. 

1861.  Tregelles  (App.  to  Cod.  Za- 

cipi th . ),  London ,  4  to. 
W*".  (Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge.)    ?    Photographs  by  Brad- 

shaw. 
1791.  Matthaei,  Meissen,  4to. 
1859.  Scrivener,  Cambridge,  4to. 
1865-69.  Tischendorf  (Mon.  Sat. 

Ined,  vols.  v.  &  vl),  Leipzig, 

4to. 
1800.  Henke,    Progr.    Helmstadt, 

4to. 
1855.  (ed.  alt.  1861).    Tischendorf 

(Anted,  Sac.  et  Pro/.),  Leip- 

rig,  4to. 


G^.  BOERNERIANUS. 

F^ .  AuoiEXsis. 

pAPR.  PORFIRIANUS. 


M^  Ruber. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONa 
VALUE   OF   VERSIONS. 

Next  to  the  study  of  the  MSS.,  the  most  impor- 
tant aids  in  textual  criticism  are  the  ancient  versions, 
or  translations  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek  into  vernacular  languages.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  indirect  sources,  as  we  must  translate 
them  back  into  the  original,  except  in  omissions  and 
additions,  wliich  are  apparent  at  once.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  Latin  versions  in  Luke  ii.  14  read  homini- 
bus  boii(B  voluntatis^  it  is  evident  that  the  translators 
found  in  their  Greek  copy  the  genitive  cuSoiciacy  and 
not  the  nominative  tifSoKia  (voluntas).  The  transla- 
tion unigenitVrS  FiliuSy  in  John  i.  18,  supports  vioq 
instead  of  Saoc  {Deus).  The  translation  haheamus 
pacem^  in  Rom.  v.  1,  presupposes  the  reading  of  the 
subjunctive  Ixoi/u^y  (Jet  us  have),  and  not  the  indica- 
tive i\ofiiiv  {habemuSj  we  have). 

In  point  of  age,  some  versions,  being  made  in  the 
second  century,  antedate  our  oldest  Greek  MSS., 
which  are  not  earlier  than  the  fourth.  But  they 
have  undergone  similar  textual  corruptions,  and  no 
MS.  copy  of  a  version  is  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Yet  in  general  they  represent  the  Greek  text 
from  which  they  were  made.  Some  of  them  are  as 
yet  imperfectly  edited.     Even  a  satisfactory  critical 
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edition  of  tlie  Vulgate  is  still  a  desideratam.  But, 
Dotwitbstanding  these  drawbacks,  tlie  ancient  ver- 
sions are  more  important  to  the  textual  critic  than 
to  the  exegete.  As  Dr.  Westcott  says,  "  While  the 
interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  fully 
justified  in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the  author- 
ity of  early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional sense  (John  i.  3,  9 ;  viii.  25,  etc.),  or  indicate 
an  early  difference  of  translation ;  and  then  its  evi- 
dence may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But  even  here 
the  judgment  must  be  free.  Vei'sions  supply  au- 
thority for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for  the  ren- 
dering." *  It  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
they  be  elegant  or  wretched,  so  long  as  they  reflect 
with  accuracy  the  original  text.  One  service  of 
great  importance  they  can  be  manifestly  depended 
upon  to  render — to  tell  where  insertions  or  omis- 
sions occur  in  the  original  text  before  the  translator. 
It  is  therefore  very  weighty  evidence  against  the 
genuineness  of  any  particular  passage  that  it  is  not 
found  in  the  most  ancient  versions,  representing  as 
they  do  tlie  text  current  in  widely  separated  regions 
of  the  Christian  world. 

The  most  important  of  these  versions  are  the 
Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Egyptian,  the  -<Ethiopic,  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Armenian. 

The  Vulgate  was  the  first  version  made  use  of  as 
a  collateral  witness  in  the  printed  editions  of  Eras- 
mus and  the  scholars  of  Complutum. 

'  Smith*!  Did,  of  the  Bible,  Amer.  cd.,  vol  iv.  p.  8479,  art. "  Vulgate." 
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LATIN   VERSIONS. 


1.  The  Old  Latin  (Itala).  This  version  is  not 
found  complete ;  but  from  the  quotations  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  especially  those  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Hilary  of  Poitici-s,  Hilary  the 
deacon  or  Ambrosiaster,  Ambrose,  A^ictorinus,  Je- 
rome, Rufinus,  Augustin,  Felagius,  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  Primasius,  its  text  can  be  in  large  meas- 
ure restored.  See  Hermann  Kcinsch,  Das  N.  T,  Ter- 
ttiUian^Sj  aus  deih  Schrifteii  des  letzUren  mbglichst 
voUstdndig  reconstruirtj  Leipsic,  1871  (731  pages). 

The  version  is  nearest  in  age  to  the  earliest  form 
of  the  Peshito,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  middle 
or  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  nor  suffered  to  go  uncorrected  by 
many.  Hence  the  different  accounts  of  it  by  differ- 
ent scholars;  some  holding  that  there  were  many 
versions  before  Jerome,  in  proof  of  which  statement 
they  quote  Augustin,  J)e  J)octr,  Chrut,  ii.  11 ;  oth- 
ers holding  that  there  was  only  one  vei-sion,  and 
citing  in  proof  Jerome.  But  by  the  simple  and 
natural  explanation  that  there  were  many  revisions 
of  the  one  old  translation,  Augustin  and  Jerome  can 
be  reconciled. 

The  version  is  made  from  the  Septuagint  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  is  verbal,  rough,  and  clumsy ;  the 
language  is  the  degenerate  Latin  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, with  admixture  of  colloquial  and  provincial 
forms.  In  the  New  Testament  it  underwent  many 
changes  in  different  provinces;  partly  made  to  im- 
prove the  style,  partly  to  bring  it  into  conformity 
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witli  Greek  manuscripts.  The  great  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  copies  current  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  led  to  the  revision  undertaken 
by  Jerome,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

Tlie  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  Xorth 
Africa  as  the  place  of  its  origin,  because  there, 
rather  than  in  Italy,  there  was  an  immediate  demand 
for  a  Latin  translation ;  while  in  the  Eoman  Church 
the  Greek  language  prevailed  during  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  Ilence  the  name  "  Italic "  or 
"Vetus  Itala"  is  incorrect.  Augustin  {De  Doctr. 
Christ,  ii.  15)  speaks  of  a  translation  which  he  calls 
the  Itala^  and  which  he  preferred  to  all  the  others. 
This  was  manifestly  a  recension  of  the  same  Old 
Latin  version,  made  or  used  in  Italy. 

The  Old  Latin  version  never  attained  to  much 
authority ;  the  Greek  being  regarded  as  the  authen- 
tic text,  even  in  the  early  Latin  Church.  At  the 
same  time,  the  version  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
monuments  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  medium  of 
divine  truth  unto  the  Latin  peoples  for  centuries, 
and  of  great  value  to  the  Bible  critic  by  reason  of 
its  antiquity  and  literalncss.  The  Apocryphal  books 
of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  1  and  2  Maccabees,  Ba- 
ruch,  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  and  4  Ezra  (2  Esdras) 
were,  in  a  substantially  unchanged  form,  embodied 
in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Psalms 
were  similarly  transferred.  Jerome's  translation  of 
the  Psalms  from  the  original  Hebrew  could  not 
force  its  way. 

There  is  atill  lacking  a  really  trustworthy  edition 

10 
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of  the  existing  portions  of  the  Old  Latin  version. 
For  the  New  Testament  there  exist,  however,  more 
than  twenty  very  ancient  but  fragmentary  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels,  and  some  (imperfect)  of  the  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles ;  while  there  is  only  one  com- 
plete MS.  yet  known  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the 
jCatholic  Epistles  but  few  fragments  remain.  The 
codices  of  this  vei*sion  are  cited  by  small  Latin  let- 
ters, but  there  is  more  variation  in  the  use  of  these 
letters  than  in  the  use  of  the  capital  letters  for  the 
Greek  codices.  The  principal  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
generally  regarded  as  representing  the  African  text 
are — 

Codex  Vebcellensis  (a),  suppoied  to  have  been  written  by  EuaebiiM^ 
Biflhop  of  Vercelli,  cir.  A.D.  865. 

Vekonknsis  (b),  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

CoLBERTiKUs  (c),  at  Paris,  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  only  oomplete 
MS. 

Codex  BnixiANUS  (Q,  at  Brescia,  of  the  sixth  century,  represents  a  later 
revision,  probably  Augustine's  Itala. 

Codex  BoBBiENSis  (k),  now  in  Turin,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
eollated  by  Tischendorf,  has  a  remarkable  and  valuable  text^  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Codex  Palatimus  (e),  at  Vienna,  fifth  century. 

The  last  two  MSS.  agree  in  a  striking  manner  with 
the  quotations  of  Cyprian,  and  Dr.  Hort  therefore 
regards  them  as  the  best  representatives  of  the 
African  text ;  the  type  of  text  found  in  a  b  c  he 
would  designate  as  European^  while  f  and  q  are 
classed  as  Italian. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion is  Peter  Sabatier's  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  ZatincB 
Veraiones  Aniiquce,  seu  Vetus  Italica  et  cceterce  quoh 
cunque  in  Oodd.  JIS/S.  et  Antiquorum  Zibris  reperiH 
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potuerunt  (Remis,  i.  e.  Rheims,  1743-49,  3  torn.  fol. ; 
pew  title-page,  Paris,  1751).  But  many  parts  of 
each  Testament  have  been  carefully  collated  or 
edited  subsequently.  Worthy  of  special  mention, 
for  the  Gospels,  are  Bianchini's  Evangeliarium 
Qtuidruplex  Zatince  Versionis  Antiquce^  seu  Veteris 
lialiccBj  editum  ex  Codicibus  JUanuscriptiSy  liomsa, 
1749,  2  tom.  fol. ;  Scrivener's  Codex  Bezce^  Cam- 
bridge, 1864 ;  Tischendorf  s  Evangelium  Palatinurrhy 
Lips.  1847 ;  and  Haase's  Codex  Behdigeranvsy  Bres- 
lan,  1865-66.  For  the  Acts,  see  Scrivener's  Codex 
Bezcdy  and  Belsheim's  Die  Apostelgeschichte  und  die 
Offenharung  Johannis  in  einer  aUen  lat  Uehersetzung 
aus  dent  Gigas  Lihrorumy  Christiania,  1879.  For  the 
Panline  Epistles,  Tischendorf's  Codex  Claromonia- 
nu8y  1852 ;  Matthsei's  Codex  BoemerianVrSy  Misense, 
1791;  and  Scrivener's  6W«»  ^t/^ie/i^,  Cambridge, 
1859.  For  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  (mere- 
ly fragments),  see  Zieglcr's  Italafragmentey  Marburg, 
1876.  For  the  Apocalypse,  see  Belsheira,  as  above. 
Belsheim's  Codex  Aureus  of  the  Gospels  (Chris- 
tiania, 1878)  is  rather  a  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  than  of 
the  Old  Latin,  though  the  text  is  mixed,  as  it  is  in 
not  a  few  other  MSS.  The  Greece -Latin  MSS. 
j)eTva«t  pi*tti  Eact  (jpaui  fpaui  (mostly  Vulgatc),  havc 

no  independent  authority  except  where  the  Latin 
differs  from  the  Greek. 

The  Codex  LugdunensiSy  published  by  Ulysse 
Robert,  Paris,  1881,  contains  a  version  apparently 
of  African  origin  (comp.  Kenan,  Marc  AurUey  p.  456, 
note  2).    This,  however,  is  a  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch. 

On  the  whole  subject,  consult  Hermann  Eonsch, 
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Itala  und  Vtdgala.  Das  Sprachidiom  der  urchrist- 
lichen  Itala  und  der  katholischen  Vvlgata^  2d  ed., 
revised,  Marburg,  1875 ;  L.  Ziegler,  Die  latein.  Bi- 
helubersetzungen  vor  Hieronymvs  wnd  die  Itala  des 
AugtcstimiSy  Muncben,  1879  (he  maintains  tbe  exist- 
ence of  several  Latin  versions  or  revisions  before 
Jerome) ;  O.  F.  Fritzscbe,  Latein.  Bihelubersetzun- 
gen^  in  the  new  ed.  of  Herzog,  vol.  viii.  1881,  pp.  433- 
472 ;  Westcott's  art.  "  Vulgate,"  in  Smith's  Diet  of 
the  Bible ;  and  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testa- 
menty  vol. ii.,  Tntrod.,  pp.  78-84.  There  is  a  good  con- 
densed account,  revised  by  Dr.  Abbot,  in  MitchelFs 
Critical  Handbook  (1880),  p.  133  sq. 

2.  The  Latin  Vulgate.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  became  so  corrupt  that  a 
thorough  revision  was  imperative,  and  was  intrusted 
by  Pope  Damasus,  in  383,  to  Jerome  (d.  419),  the 
most  learned  scholar  of  his  dav,  and  of  all  the  Latin 
fathers  best  qualified,  by  genius,  taste,  and  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  this  difficult  task. 
He  began  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  proceeded 
cautiously,  making  as  few  changes  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  those  who,  as  he 
says,  "  thought  that  ignorance  was  holiness."  But 
his  scholarly  instincts,  no  less  than  his  convictions 
of  duty  towards  the  Divine  Word,  impelled  him  to 
go  beyond  his  instructions,  and  make  a  new  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  of 
which,  however,  it  does  not  concern  us  at  present 
to  speak.  In  the  New  Testament  he  used  "old" 
Greek  MSS.,  and  made  no  alterations  except  such 
as  were  required  by  the  sense.    He  removed  numer- 
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0Q8  interpolations  of  parallel  passages  in  the  Oos- 
pels.  "  Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  Latin  MSS. 
which  he  took  as  a  basis  for  his  corrections  contained 
an  already  revised  text,  chiefly,  if  not  wlioUy,  Italian 
in  character  "  (Hort,  ii.  80). 

Jerome's  revision  and  new  translation  (finished 
405)  encountered  much  opposition,  which  greatly- 
irritated  his  temper  and  betrayed  liim  into  con- 
temptuous abuse  of  his  opponents,  whom  he  styled 
^^hipedes  aselloe.^^  Bnt,  by  inherent  virtues,  rather 
than  by  external  authority,  it  passed  into  such  cur- 
rent use  that  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  the  Vul- 
gate, the  common  v.ersion,  in  the  Western  churches. 
It  became  much  corrupted  by  frequent  copying. 
Alcuin,  at  the  instance  of  Charlemagne,  revised  it 
circa  802,  by  the  collation  of  various  good  MSS.,  and 
substantially  in  this  form  it  passed  down  to  the  time 
of  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  first  book  printed  was  the  Vulgate — the  so- 
called  Mazarin  Bible  (Gutenberg  and  Fust,  Mayence, 
1455).  Printing,  however,  fixed  errors  and  gave 
them  wider  currency,  and  revision  was  felt  once 
more  to  be  imperative. 

In  the  Council  of  Trent  (Dec.  13, 1545,  to  Dec.  4, 
1563)  the  matter  was  introduced  Feb.  4,  1546,  and 
the  recommendation  of  revision  passed  on  April  8; 
but  it  was  not  until  1590,  in  the  pontificate  of  Six- 
tus  v.,  that  the  revised  edition  of  the  Vulgate  ap- 
peared. The  scholarly  pope  took  active  interest  in 
the  work,  rejecting  or  confirming  the  suggestions  of 
the  board  of  revisers,  and  corrected  the  proof-sheets 
wiik  hi3  own  hand.    It  was  prefaced  by  the  famous, 
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and,  as  the  event  showed,  by  no  means  infallible, 
constitution  ^temua  tile  (dated  March  1, 1589),  in 
which  the  pope  said,  '^  By  the  f nlness  of  apostolical 
power,  we  decree  and  declare  that  this  edition  of  the 
sacred  Latin  Vulgate  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  has  been  received  as  authentic  by  the 
-Council  of  Trent, ...  be  received  and  held  as  true, 
legitimate,  authentic,  and  unquestioned,  in  all  public 
and  private  disputation,  reading,  preaching,  and  ex- 
planation." He  further  forbade  any  alteration  what- 
ever; ordered  this  text,  and  none  other,  henceforth 
to  be  printed ;  and  hurled  anathemas  against  every 
one  disobeying  the  constitution.  But,  alas  for  the 
pope !  the  immaculate  edition  was  full  of  errors  and 
blunders;  and  no  sooner  was  he  dead  (Aug.  27, 
1590)  than  the  demand  for  a  new  edition  arose. 
Bellarmine  suggested  an  ingenious  though  dishon- 
orable escape  from  the  awkward  predicament  in 
which  Sixtus  had  placed  the  Church — viz.,  that  a 
corrected  edition  should  be  hastily  printed  under 
the  name  of  Sixtus,  in  which  the  blame  of  the  errors 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  printer  1  His  recom- 
mendation was  adopted,  but  it  was  not  until  1592, 
under  Clement  VIII.,  that  the  revised  edition  ap- 
peared. The  Clementine  edition  is  the  standard  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  this  Latin 
translation  takes  precedence  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals,  as  the  support  of  doctrine  and  guide 
of  life. 

The  materials  for  a  more  critical  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  than  the  Clementine  are  very  abundant^ 
There  are  numerous  MSS.,  and  much  labor  has  al- 
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ready  been  expended  upon  the  work.     The  most 
famous  of  these  MSS.  are— 

(a)  Codex  AMiATXif  us,  from  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Monte  Amia^ 
tino,  in  Tuscany,  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence ;  it  contains 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  almost  complete,  dates  from  541,  and  is  the 
oldest  and  best  MS.  The  New  TesUment  was  edited  by  Tischendorf, 
Letpsic,  1850,  2d  ed.  1854,  and  by  Tregelles  (in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  the  variations  of  the  Clementine  text). 

(&)  Codex  Fuu>KNSis,  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  Hesse-Cassel ;  contains 
the  New  Testament;  dates  from  546.  Collated  by  Lachmann  for  his 
large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  edited  by  E.  Ranke,  Marburg 
snd  Leipsie,  1868. 

(c)  Codex  FoROJULiEXSis  (sixth  century),  at  Friuli;  Matthew,  Luke, 
and  John  published  by  Bianchini,  Evang,  Quadruplex^  Appendix.  Part 
of  the  same  MS.  is  at  Prague  (Pragkmsis). 

(d)  Codex  Harleian.  1775  (seventh  century),  of  the  Gospels,  pai|ially 
collated  by  Griesbach,  Symb,  Crit,  vol.  L 

(e)  Codei^  Toletamus,  at  Toledo;  written  in  Gothic  letters  in  the 
eighth  century ;  collated  by  the  Sixtine  correctors  and  by  Yercellone.  It 
contains  both  Testaments.  Its  readings  are  given  by  Bianchini,  Vmdicia 
CVmofi.  Sa-ipturarum^  Rome,  1740. 

The  best  edition  of  the  variations  is  that  of  Carlo 
Vercellone,  Varice  Lectiones  Vvlg.  Lat.  Bihliortim 
Editionisy  Rom.  torn.  i.  1860;  torn.  ii.  pars  1, 1862; 
pars  2, 1864.  Unfinished.  A  very  important  work, 
but,  unfortunately,  without  either  the  authorized  or 
the  corrected  text.  Fritzsche  says  (loc.  ciL  p.  458)j 
"Even  to-day  there  is  wanting  a  text  which  answers 
the  demands  of  science ;  and  Protestantism  alone 
can  and  onght  to  accomplish  this  work,  already  too 
long  neglected." 
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BTRIAC   VEB8ION8.' 


1.  The  Peshito  (or  Peshitto,  PESHirrA,  as  spelled 
by  many  Syriac  scholars),  the  "  simple  " — so  called 
because  of  its  simple  Syriac  style,  or  its  simple  form, 
in  distinction  from  the  Grecized  versions  replete 
with  asterisks  and  obeli  derived  from  Origen — in  its 
present  shape,  dates  from  the  fourth  or  third  cen- 
tury. It  supplied  the  wants  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians before  the  unhappy  schism  in  that  church 
(fifth  century),  and  by  its  use  in  common  has  always 
been  a  bond  of  union  between  the  different  sects, 
who  still  read  it  in  their  church  services  and  as  a 
sacred  classic,  though  its  language  is  no  longer  the 
vernacular.  The  Peshito  has  been  justly  called 
"  the  queen  of  (ancient)  versions,"  since,  while  it 
yields  to  none  in  accuracy  and  faithfulness,  it  is 
idiomatic,  and  as  unfettered  as  an  original  cotiiposi- 
tion  in  Syriac.  Its  genius  is  strikingly  like  that  of 
Luther^s  matchless  German ;  generally  close  and 
literal,  but  not  shrinking  from  a  paraphrase  when 
necessary.  It  was  first  used  for  critical  pui*poses  by 
Beza,  but  only  occasionally  and  indirectly  (through 
the  Latin  version  of  Tremellius),  more  fully  by  Wal* 
ton,  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  with  great  care  by  Tregel- 
les.  The  text  connects  it  in  sundry  places  with  D 
and  the  Latin  versions,  though  in  more  with  A.  Its 
critical  value  is  very  great,  but  has  been  somewhat 
diminished  since  the  discovery  of  the  still  older 
Curetonian  Syriac.    It  had  undergone  a  revision  be- 

*  Sec  especially  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  (I4th  ed.  1877),  voL  ir. 
258-284,  and  on  the  Syrian  text,  Weatcott  and  Hort,  iL  132-146. 
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fore  it  assumed  its  present  shape,  like  that  of  the 
Old  Latin  by  Jerome.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Westcott  and  Hort,  the  revision  took  place 
in  the  fourth  century  or  sooner  (between  250  and 
350),  adapting  it  to  the  Greek  copies  current  at  An- 
tioch.* 

Notwitlistanding  its  age  and  value,  the  Peshito 
was  not  known  to  Europe  until  1552 ;  and  in  1555, 
at  Vienna,  the  first  edition  appeared,  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.,  edited  by  Albert  Wid- 
manstadt,  the  imperial  chancellor.  This  edition  is 
the  basis  of  all  its  European  successors,  and  is  not 
inferior  to  any.  It  contained  all  that  is  now  known 
of  the  Peshito  version — that  is,  all  of  the  New  Test, 
except  2d  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  There  is  testimony,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  these  books  existed  in  a  Svriac  translation 
before  the  fourth  century,  and  were  used  by  Syrian 
fathers  who  quoted  the  Pesliito.  The  missing  epis- 
tles were  supplied  in  the  modern  editions  from  an- 
other version  (otherwise  unknown),  first  brought  to 
light  by  Pococke,  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1630. 
The  Apocalypse,  likewise  of  unknown  origin,  was 
first  published  by  De  Dieu,  at  Leyden  in  1627,  from 
a  late  Indian  MS.  owned  by  Scaliger.  Its  text  is 
not  of  great  value.  The  best  European  editions  of 
the  Peshito,  with  the  additions  just  specified,  are 
those  of  Lee,  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  of  Greenfield,  published  by  Bag- 

^  Gr,  Tegl^  p.  652 ;  oomp.  Inttvd,  p.  185  aqq.  Dr.  Hort's  view  has  been 
iodependentl/  confirmed  by  Dr.  SchUrer  in  the  ^Theol.  Literaturzeitung'' 
fbrl881,Ka.25»p.594. 
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ster,  in  the  Polyglot  and  separately.  Eather  better 
than  either  are  the  American  editions,  one  edited 
by  Dr.  Jnstas  Perkins  at  Urmiah,  or  Ooroomeyah,  in 
Persia,  1841,  and  its  reprint  in  New  York  in  1874, 
both  in  Nestorian  type,  and  both  by  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Dr.  Mnrdock  has  published  a  "  Lit* 
eral  Translation  from  tlie  Syriac  Peshito  Version  " 
(New  York,  1851).  A  translation  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  from  the  Peshito,  by  J.  W.  Etheridge,  ap- 
peared in  London,  1849.  Better  than  either  is  the 
familiar  Latin  translation  by  Tremellins.  In  Schaaf 
and  Leasden's  edition,  Leyden,  1708  (also  with  title- 
pages  dated  1709,  1717,  but  no  otlier  change),  tlie 
Syrian  text  is  accompanied  with  a  close  Latin  ver* 
sion,  and  an  appendix  of  various  readings.  Schaaf  s 
Lexicon  Syinacum  Concordantiale^  published  as  a 
companion  volume,  is  an  invaluable  help  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

2.  The  Philoxenian  or  Habclean  version,  so 
called  from  its  patron  Philoxenus,  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Mabug  (Hierapolis),  in  Eastern  Syria 
(488-518),  and  from  Thomas  of  Harkel,  a  subsequent 
reviser,  who  was  probably  likewise  a  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Mabug.  Scrivener  calls  it  "  the  most 
servile  version  of  Scripture  ever  made."  It  may  be 
compared  in  this  respect  to  the  literal  English  ver- 
sion of  Robert  Young.  It  is  based  upon  the  Peshi- 
to, and  forces  it  into  rigorous  conformity  with  the 
letter  of  the  Greek,  even  to  the  linguistic  phenome- 
na. It  dates  from  A.D.  508,  and  was  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel,  or  Heraclea,  A.D.  616,  who  com- 
pared it  with  several  ancient  Greek  MSS.  belonging 
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to  a  library  at  Alexandria,  the  readings  of  which  he 
often  notes  in  his  margin.  These  are  as  important 
as  the  text  itself.  It  contains  the  whole  New 
Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  therefore 
more  complete  than  the  Peshito.  The  only  edi- 
tion of  the  Harclean  (improperly  called  the  Philox- 
enian)  is  that  of  Joseph  White,  printed  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1778-1803,  4  vols.  4to. 
Bernstein  has  published  the  Gospel  of  John  (Leips. 
1853). 

This  version  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Jacobites. 
The  nnrevised  Philoxenian  was  thought  by  Adler* 
to  exist  in  a  Florence  Codex  (in  the  Medicean 
Library)  of  the  eighth  century;  but  this  opinion  is 
disputed  by  Bernstein,'  who  thought  the  claims  of 
the  Vatican  Codex  Angelicus  (twelfth  to  fourteenth 
century)  to  be  superior.  But  a  Jacobite  MS.  of  the 
ninth  century,  originally  from  Mardin,  at  present 
belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beiriit, 
brought  to  light  by  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall  in  1876,  pos- 
sesses claims  superior  to  cither,  and  is  the  nearest 
representative  of  the  unrevised  Philoxenian  thus  far 
known,  if  indeed  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  This 
MS.  originally  consisted  of  the  Gospels  in  that  ver- 
sion, with  the  other  books  in  tlie  Peshito,  so  far  as 
the  latter  contained  them.  At  present  the  MS.  con- 
tains nearly  the  entire  Gospels  from  Matt,  xii:  20 ; 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Test,  lacks  all  of  Phile- 
mon and  Hebrews,  with  large  portions  of  the  Pas- 


*  y,  T,  Vertionet  SyriaoBf  p.  55. 

*  Das  heiUgt  Et,  d,  Johamet,  pp.  25-80. 
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toral  EpiBtles,  besides  a  few  other  laeunm  where  a 
leaf  is  lost.' 

3.  The  CuBETONiAN  Syriac  is  a  mere  fragment  of 
the  Gospels  (consisting  of  82^  leaves),  but  very  old 
and  valuable ;  though  overestimated  by  Canon  Cnre- 
ton,  who  thought  it  '^  retained,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
identical  terms  and  expressions  of  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel."  It  is  regarded  by  most  scholars — 
as  Cureton,  Payne  Smith,  Hermansen,  Ewald,  Crow- 
foot, Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort — as  the  oldest 
form  of  the  Syriac  version;  the  "Peshito"  in  its 
present  form  holding  a  relation  to  it  similar  to  that 
of  the  Ynlgate  to  the  Old  Latin*  Dean  Alford  calls 
it  "  perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  all 
versions."  Dr.  Scrivener,  however,  places  it  decid- 
edly below  the  Peshito.  It  was  found  by  Archdeacon 
Tattani  in  1842,  with  550  other  MSS.,  in  a  convent 
of  the  Nitrian  Desert  (seventy  miles  northwest  of 
Cairo),  and  brought  to  the  British  Museum ;  and 
was  published  by  Cureton  in  1858,  with  a  literal 
English  translation.  It  agrees  remarkably  with  D 
and  the  Old  Latin,  while  the  Peshito  mostly  favoi*s 
A.  It  contains  large  portions  of  Matthew,  Luke, 
and  John,  and  the  last  four  verses  of  Mark. 

Dr.  Brugsch,  the  celebrated  Egyptologist,  after- 
wards discovered  three  additional  leaves  in  the  bind- 
ing of  a  MS.  of  the  Peshito  which  came  from  the 
Nitrian  convent  (1871).     They  were  published  by 


'  ProfeMor  Hall  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  this  MS.  before  the 
Am.  Society  of  Bibl.  Lit.  and  Exegesia  at  its  meeting  in  New  Haven, 
June,  1882.    It  will  be  published  in  the  Journal,  vol.  ii.  18S8. 
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Rddiger  in  the  MonaU^ericht  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  ScienceB  for  July,  1872 ;  and  also  by  Prof.  Wright, 
as  an  appendix  to  Cureton's  volume.  The  leaves 
contain  Luke  xv.  22-xvi.  12 ;  xvii.  1-23 ;  John  vii. 
37-viii.  19,  not  including,  however,  the  disputed 
passage  respecting  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(vii.  .53-viii.  11).  The  Curetonian  Syriac,  including 
these  new  leaves,  has  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
J.  R.  Crowfoot  in  his  Fragmenta  Evangelica^  2  parts, 
London,  1870-71[72]. 

4.  The  Jerusalem  Syriac.  The  principal  MS. 
known  is  an  Evangelistary  in  the  Vatican,  dated 
A.D.  1030.  This  has  been  published  at  Verona 
(1861-64, 2  vols.  4to)  by  Count  Francesco  Miniscalchi 
Erizzo.  Fragments  of  two  other  MSS.  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  two  more  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  text  of  these  has  been  published  by  Land, 
Anecdota  Syriaca^  vol.  iv.  (1875).  The  version  is 
quite  independent  of  the  Peshito,  and  is  referred  by 
Tischendorf  to  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in  a  peculiar 
dialect,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  used. 

OLD   EGYPTIAN,  OB   COPTIC,  VERSIONS.* 

There  are  three  Egyptian  translations  in  three 
different  dialects  —  the  Thebaic  or  Sahidic,  the 

'  Copt  (comp.  Arabic  Kelt)  U  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Greek  kl-yvwr-o^  (Kahi  Ptah, "  country  of  Puh  ").  Another  derivation 
is  from  the  city  Koimc  or  Koirrdf  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  city  of  so  vast 
importance  as  to  give  iu  name  to  most  articles  of  Egyptian  commerce, 
to  the  Egyptian  numeral  system,  and  (as  many  not  unreasonably  think) 
even  to  Xiyvirtoq  itself.  See  the  authorities  collected  in  Athanasius 
Rifcher's  Prodramui  Cnptut  (Roroae,  1636),  cap.  L,  De  Etymo  Coptotf 
pp.  7-15.    The  name  Copt  (Koxrin;;,  Latin  CoptHes)  is  far  older  than 
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Mehphitic  or  BAniBic,  and  the  Babhmubio.  Thd 
Thebaic  and  Meinphitie  versions  are,  as  Bishop 
JJghtfoot  declares,*  "  entirely  independent ;"  the 
former  is  ^'  rongher,  less  polished,  and  less  faitlif al 
to  the  original"  than  the  latter.  Both  contain  many 
Greek  words,  and  are  of  great  textual  valne,  as  they 
independently  preserve  a  very  anpient  text  from 
different  manuscripts,  with  the  adoption  of  many 
.Greek  words.  Schwartze  and  Lightfoot  infer  from 
historical  notices  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  if  not  all,  was'  translated  into  these 
Egyptian  dialects  in  the  second  centnry.  We  have 
no  satisfactory  edition  of  either  version. 

1.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  MEHPHrnc  Version 
for  Lower  Egypt  is  that  of  Wilkins  (Oxford,  1716), 
based  upon  copious  materials,  but  not  carried  out 
with  much  critical  sagacity.  Still,  nothing  better 
than  his  work  has  yet  appeared,  except  an  edition 
of  the  four  Gospels  by  M.  G.  Schwartze  (Leips.  1846 
and  1847,  2  vols.),  and  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  by 
P.  Boetticher,  alias  P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  of  Gottingen 
(Halle,  1852).  The  Apoc^ilypse  is  omitted  (but  is 
contained  in  Wilkins's  ed.).  The  New  Testament 
in  Coptic  (Memphitic)  and  Arabic  was  published 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(1847-52),  under  the  editorial  care  of  "Henry  Tat- 
tam,  the  presbyter  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the 

the  Arabian  dominion  of  Egypt.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egj-ptians,  mostly  Christians,  who  inherited  the  old  Egyp- 
tian (demotic)  language,  together  with  their  religion. 

*  In  the  chapter  on  the  Eg}'ptian  Versions,  which  he  prepared  for 
Dr.  Scrivener's  Introduction^  pp.  819-357. 
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Holy  Patriarch  and  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Egypt." 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  but  of  no  critical  value, 
because  no  tarious  readings  are  recorded.  The 
basis  of  this  edition  is  a  copy  belonging  to  the  Cop- 
tic Patriarch. 

2.  The  editio  princep8  of  the  Thebaic  Version 
for  Upper  Egypt  is  that  of  C.  G.  Woide,  completed 
by  Ford  (Oxford,  1799).  The  version  is  yet  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  and  there  is  need  of  an 
edition  in  which  the  fragments  shall  all  be  collected. 
The  Thebaic  Version  is  less  valuable  than  the  Mem- 
pbitic ;  its  text  is  less  pure,  and  shows  a  certain  in- 
fusion of  those  readings  which  are  called  Western, 
though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac. 

3.  Of  the  Bashhuric  or  Eleabchian  Version 
(end  of  third  century?)  we  have  a  fragment  of 
John's  Gospel  (iv.  28-53),  and  some  portions  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  published  from  MSS.  in  the  Borgian 
Museum  at  Rome  by  Zoega  {Caialogus^  1810)  and 
Engelbreth  {Fragmenta  Baamurico-Coptica  Vet  et 
Nov.  Testy  Havniae,  1811).  It  is  a  secondary  ver- 
sion made  from  the  Thebaic,  but  useful  in  passages 
where  that  is  defective. 

JETHIOPIC   VERSION. 

There  must  have  been  a  call  for  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  very  shortly  after  Christianity 
entered  Abyssinia.  So,  although  the  tradition  which 
assigns  it  to  Abba  Salama  (Frumcntius),  the  first 
bishop,  be  unreliable,  the  version  probably  dates 
from  the  fourth  century,  as  Dillmann  asserts.    This 
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scholar  likewise  praises  the  version  for  its  fidelity 
and  general  smoothness. 

The  text  in  Walton's  Polyglot  is  taken  from  the 
first  edition  of  this  version,  printed  at  Home,  1548- 
49.  The  MS.  used  for  it  was  defective  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  Acts,  and  its  gaps  were  snpplied  by  the 
Abyssinian  editors  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  or  the 
Greek.  Bode's  Latin  translation  (1753)  of  Walton's 
text  is  the  only  accurate  one.  The  New  Testament 
has  been  better  edited  by  Thomas  Pell  Piatt  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1826-30);  but 
a  really  critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  There 
are  considerable  differences  in  the  ^thiopic  MSS., 
but  they  are  all  comparatively  modern.  Gilde- 
meister,  Professor  in  Marburg,  collated  some  por- 
tions of  the  ^thiopic  New  Testament  for  Tischen- 
dorf's  edition  of  1859. 

GOTHIC   VERSION. 

It  is  the  work  of  Ulphilas,  Vulfila,  or  Wnlfila 
(311-381,  or  313-383),*  the  apostle  of  Christianity 
to  the  Goths,  who  in  the  fourth  century  translated 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Septuagint  and  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Gi*eek  into  Gothic,  and 
founded  the  Gothic  alphabet  (resembling  partly  the 
Greek,  partly  the  Eunic  letters).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  or  only  por- 
tions ;  the  ancient  report  that  he  omitted  the  books 
of  Kings,  because  they  would  excite  the  warlike 

>  The  true  spelling  is  Wulfila,  i,  t,  WolJUm,  LUfU  Wolf,  The  dale 
81S-388  is  exploded;  bat  it  is  not  certain  whether  we  should  adopt 
811-881  (SUmm,  Bernhardt)  or  813-883  (Krafft  in  Herzog,  Davidfon)* 
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passions  of  the  Goths,  sounds  like  a  mjtii.  Bishop 
Wnlfila  was  a  semi-Arian,  and  all  the  Oermanic 
tribes,  except  the  Franks,  received  Christianity  first 
in  that  form  during  the  Arian  ascendency  in  the 
East.  His  Bible  accompanied  the  Goths  on  their 
migrations  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  West. 
The  Gothic  language  and  people  have  perished,  but 
this  version  has  been  fortunately  recovered  in  mod- 
ern times.  It  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Teutonic 
literature,  and  the  starting-point  of  comparative 
Teutonic  philology,  for  which  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  for  biblical  learning.  Comp.  J.  Esberg : 
VlJUas^  Gothorum  JEpiscopus  (Holm.  1700);  G. 
Waitz :  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  de%  Vlfila^ 
BruchstUcke  ans  dean  vierten  Jahrh.  (Hann.  1840) ; 
W.  L.  Kraflft :  De  Foniihus  Ulfilce  Arianismi  (Bonn, 
1860) ;  W.  Bessell :  Das  Leben  des  Uljilas  und  die 
Bekehrung  der  Gothen  zum  C/im^i^Aw;7i(Gottingen, 
1860) ;  Edinb.  Beview  for  October,  1877. 
There  are  seven  famous  codices  of  this  version : 

(a)  Codex  Argenteus,  beautifully  written  on  pur- 
ple vellum  in  gold  and  silver  letters,  containing 
fragments  of  the  Gospels ;  it  dates  from  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  was  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,  on 
the  Euhr,  in  1597,  and,  after  changing  hands,  trans- 
ferred in  1648  from  Prague  to  the  University  Library 
at  Upsala  in  Sweden. 

(b)  Codex  Carolinus,  in  the  library  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  discovered  by  Knittel  in  a  palimpsest,  1756, 
published  1762  and  1763;  contains  forty  verses  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

11 
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(c)  Palimpsest  fragments  of  five  codices  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  discovered  and  pub- 
lished by  Angelo  Mai  and  Castiglione,  Milan,  1819- 
39 ;  portions  of  Esther,  Xehemiah,  the  Gospels,  and 
Paul's  Epistles. 

The  best  editions  of  all  these  fragments  are  by 
H.  C.  von  der  Gabelen  tz  and  J.  Loebe :  UJjilas.  Vet. 
et  N,  Test,  Versionis  Gothicoe  Fragmenta  quce  super- 
sunt  (Leipsic,  1836-46),  with  a  Latin  version,  and  a 
very  copious  grammar  and  lexicon ;  and  by  E.  Bern- 
hardt (Halle,  1875),  in  which  the  Gothic  is  accom- 
panied by  the  Greek,  with  full  critical  notes. 
Stamm's  Ulfilas^  7th  ed.  by  Moritz  Heyne,  with 
grammar  and  lexicon  (Paderborn,  1878),  is  the  most 
convenient  manual  edition  for  the  student  of  the 
language.  Bemhardt's  is  the  best  for  text-critical 
purposes.  Massmann's  edition  (1855-1857)  deserves 
honorable  mention. 

The  Swedish  scholar,  Andreas  Uppstrom  (d.  1865), 
has  published  the  text  of  all  the  Gothic  MSS.  line 
for  line,  with  the  most  painstaking  accuracy,  cor- 
recting many  errore  of  his  predecessors,  in  his  Codex 
Argenteus^  Upsala,  1854 ;  Decern  Cod.  Argentei  re- 
divivafolia^  ibid.  1857 ;  Fragmeiita  Gothica  selecta^ 
1861 ;  and  Codices  Gotici  Ambrosiani^  Stockholm 
and  Leipsic,  1864-68.  Compare  also  The  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  in  Parallel  Columns  with  the 
Versions  of  WycUffe  and  TyndaU^  by  Jos.  Bob- 
worth,  assisted  by  George  Waring,  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1874,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

Dr.  E.  Miiller  and  Dr.  H.  Hoeppe  have  published 
the  Gothic  Gospel  of  Mark  with  a  grammatical  com- 
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mentary:  Ulflas:  Evangelium  Marci  grammaiuch 
erldutert^  Berlin,  1881  (pp.  72),  unfortunately  dis- 
figured not  only  by  typographical  errors,  but  by 
gross  mistakes  in  the  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
W.  W.  Skeat's  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark  in  Gothic^ 
with  grammar,  notes,  and  glossary  (Oxford,  1882),  is 
excellent. 

ARMENIAN   VERSION. 

It  belongs  to  the  fifth  century,  and  is  the  work 
of  Miesrob  and  Moses  Chorenensis.  It  was  based 
on  Greek  MSS.  probably  obtained  from  Cappadocia, 
the  mother  of  Armenian  Christianity.  It  has  con- 
siderable critical  value,  though  the  existing  MSS. 
are  not  very  ancient,  and  there  are  wide  differences 
among  them ;  some  modern  copies  contain  corrup- 
tions from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  version  em- 
braces the  entire  Bible.  The  first  edition  appeared 
at  Amsterdam,  1666,  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Uscan 
of  Erivan ;  in  this  the  text  has  been  more  or  less 
conformed  to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  best  edition, 
founded  on  manuscripts,  is  by  Zohrab — New  Testa- 
ment, 1789 ;  whole  Bible,  1805,  and  again  1816.  It 
is  now  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

On  the  Armenian  Version,  see  Tregelles  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dict^  Am.  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  3374. 

We  pass  by  the  Slavonic^  Arabic^  Persic^  and  sev- 
eral other  versions,  which  are  of  too  late  a  date  to 
be  of  value  for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  text. 
Most  of  them  are  derived  from  other  versions,  chief- 
ly the  Latin  and  Syriac.  The  Slavonic  bears  traces 
of  ancient' texts. 


CHAPTER  FOUETH. 

PATRISTIC  QUOTATIONa 
VALUE  OF  THE  FATHERS  AS  WITNESSES  OF  THE  TEXT. 

The  third  source  of  textual  criticism  is  furnished 
by  the  quotations  in  tlie  early  Christian  writers, 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament 
might  be  reconstructed.  The  Greek  fathers  give 
direct,  the  Latin  (and  Syriac)  fatliers  indirect,  testi- 
mony to  the  original  text.  The  former  rank  with 
the  Greek  MSS. ;  the  latter  with  the  Versions. 
Some  of  them — as  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertullian — are 
older  than  our  oldest  MSS.,  and  therefore  of  the 
greatest  value.  Sometimes  their  silence  furnishes 
negative  evidence  of  the  absence  of  a  passage  in 
their  copies. 

But  the  fathers  must  be  used  with  great  care  and 
discrimination.  They  were  theologians  and  Chris- 
tians rather  than  critics.  They  often  quote  very 
loosely,  simply  from  memory,  and  more  for  doctri- 
nal, polemical,  and  practical  than  critical  purposes. 
They  had  no  concordances  and  other  modern  con- 
veniences which  facilitate  the  finding  of  passages. 
Their  testimony  is  fragmentary,  and  fails  us  where 
we  most  wish  and  need  information.  Besides,  their 
editors  have  so  frequently  thought  they  were  doing 
a  service  when  they  corrected  their  quotations  that 
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it  is  often  diflScnlt  to  tell  just  what  was  the  text  be- 
fore them.  The  chief  benefit  of  patristic  quotations 
consists  not  so  much  in  their  independent  value  as 
in  their  corroborative  force,  by  establishing  a  reading 
which  rests  on  good  authority  of  MSS.  or  versions. 
When  they  are  single  and  uubupported,  they  deserve 
little  or  no  credit/ 

Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Chrysostom  are  the  most 
learned  biblical  scholars  among  the  earlier  Greek 
fathera,  and  have  more  weight  than  all  the  rest  as 
witnesses  of  the  text.  They  note  occasionally  that 
"  some  "  or  "  many  "  or  "  the  most  accurate  "  "  copies  " 
contain  or  omit  a  certain  reading,  or  that  the  true 
reading  has  been  perverted  by  heretics  or  for  some 
Bpecial  purpose. 

The  most  valuable  works  for  critical  purposes  are 
commentaries  and  homilies  which  explain  the  text 
consecutively.  They  are  scanty  in  the  ante-Nicene 
age.  The  first  commentator  and  the  father  of 
Christian  exegesis  is  the  great  Origen,  from  whom 
we  have  expositions  of  several  chaptere  of  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John  in  the  original  Greek  (partly  in  a 
condensed  Latin  translation),  of  Eomans  in  the 
abridged  and  altered  version  of  Rufinus,  and  of 
many  scattered  verses  of  the  Epistles.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  commented  on  the  Minor  Epistles  of 
Paul  (extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation) ;  Chrysos- 
tom preached  Homilies  on  Matthew,  John,  Acts,  and 


'  See  the  JadiciouB  remarks  of  Trcji^lles,  in  IIorne*8  Introduction  (14th 
ed.  London,  1877),  vol.  iv.  pp.  329-342.  Comp.  tlao  Reuts,  Gesch.  der  k, 
Sckr.  y.  T.  iL  p.  126  (6th  ed.). 
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all  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  Theodoret  wrote  notes  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  based  chiefly  on  Theodore  and 
Chrysostom  ;  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  we  have 
Homilies  on  Luke  (partly  in  Greek,  partly  in  a 
Syriac  translation)  and  on  John.  Fragments  of 
other  Greek  commentators  are  contained  in  the 
Catenoe  Patrum^  which  are  chiefly  compiled  from 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret. 

Of  the  Latin  fathers,  Tertullian  is  the  richest 
source  for  quotations  from  the  old  Latin  (African) 
Version,  and  Jerome  for  the  whole  New  Testament 
as  retranslated  by  him  (the  Vulgate),  besides  much 
valuable  information  scattered  through  his  excgetical 
and  other  writings.  Jerome  was  a  bom  linguist  and 
critic,  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures  and  in  Bible  Lands,  but  somewhat 
fettered  by  orthodox  and  ascetic  prejudices.  Angus- 
tin  was  a  profounder  theologian,  and  had  more  spir- 
itual insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  than 
Jerome  or  any  of  the  fathers ;  but  he  was  neither  a 
Greek  scholar  nor  a  textual  critic,  and  relied  on  the 
old  Latin  version  with  all  its  imperfections  and 
errors.  Primasius,  an  African  writer  of  the  sixth 
century,  has  preserved  to  us,  in  a  commentary,  al- 
most the  entire  text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  an  old 
African  Latin  version.  "  Thus,  singularly  enough, 
the  Apocalypse  possesses  the  unique  advantage  of 
having  been  preserved  in  a  Latin  text  at  once  con- 
tinuous and  purely  African."  * 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers  that  have 

»  Hort,  ii.  84. 
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been  consulted  by  various  critics  considerably  ex- 
ceeds one  iiundred,  but,  with  the  exception  of  those 
we  have  mentioned,  only  a  few  yield  substantial 
results/ 

A.   GBEEE   FATHERS. 

First  Century  till  the  middle  of  the  Second: 
The  apostolic  fathers,  so  called — Clement  of  Rome, 
Barnabas,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  also  Uermas  and 
Papiiis. 

These  writere,  as  pupils  of  the  apostles,  would  be 
the  oldest  and  most  important  witnesses;  but  they 
still  lived  in  the  element  of  oral  tradition  within  the 
hearing  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  they  quote  few 
passages  from  the  New  Testament.  The  first  literal 
quotation  from  the  New  Testament  with  the  solemn 
formula, "  It  is  written,"  occurs  in  the  Greek  Epistle 
of  Barnabas — namely,  the  passage  in  Matt.  xxii.  14 : 
"Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."*  Clement 
and  Polycarp  have  allusions  to  Epistles.  Papins, 
who  is  also  ranked  with  the  apostolic  fathers,  gives 
us  valuable  testimonies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  but  no  quotations. 
His  work  on  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  is  lost. 

Second  Century:  Justin  Martyr  (d.  167)  comes 
next  in  the  order  of  time,  and  makes  much  use  of 

'  Alford  (i.  140-148)  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ancient  writen.  See  also  the  lists  in  Scholz,  Tischendorf,  Scrivener 
((1. 372  sq.),  and  MitcheU  (Tables  XI.  and  XII.). 

*  Ep.  Bam.  c.  4 :  npoaix'^l*^^  firivoTif  wc  yiypavrai^  ir oW oi 
cXi}rof,  ^Xiyoi  ck  icXecroc  ivpiBUfitv.  In  cb.  5  Baniabas 
quotes  also  from  Matt.  ix.  13  (but  without  naming  the  writer  or  the  book): 
*  He  came  not  to  caU  righteous  men,  but  sinners." 
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the  four  Gospels,  particularly  of  Matthew  aud  Luke 
(also  from  John  iii.  5,  the  passage  on  regeneration), 
but  in  a  very  free  and  loose  way.  IrensBus  of  Lyons 
(d.  202)  is  the  most  important  witness  of  tlie  second 
century,  and  his  great  work  against  the  Gnostic 
heresies  is  replete  with  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament,  but  exists  for  the  most  pail;  only  in  a 
Latin  version.* 

TnrRD  Century  :  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (d.  220), 
and  still  more  Origen  (184-254).  See  p.  165.  Next 
to  them  Hippolytus  (disciple  of  Irenseus,  about  220), 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus (disciple  of  Origen, 243),  Dio- 
nysius  Alexandrinus  (265),  and  Methodius  (d.  311). 

In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries  :  Eusebius 
the  historian  (d.  340,  much  used  by  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles),  Athanasius  (d.  373),  Basilius  Magnus 
(d.  379),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d.  389),  Gregory  Nys- 
sen  (d.  371),  Ephraem  Syrus  (d.  373),  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (d.  386),  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (d.  395), 
Chrysostom  (d.  407),  Epiphanius  (d.  403),  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (d.  428),  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444), 
and  Theodoret  (d.  458). 

About  the  Sixth  Century  (or  perhaps  later)  we 
have  the  commentary  of  Andreas,  bishop  of  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  divided 
into  twenty-four  chapters  and  seventy-two  sections. 


^  He  testifies,  e.g.,  to  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark,  and  to  the  exist- 
ence of  two  readings  of  the  mystic  number  in  Rev.  xiii.  18:  the  one  it 
666,  which  he  found  in  the  best  copies,  and  explains  to  mean  Lateinot 
(while  several  mo<lern  exegetes  make  it  out  to  mean,  in  Hebrew  letters, 
Xeron  Casar) ;  the  other  616,  which  is  the  numerical  value  of  Nero 
(without  the  final  n)  Ccetar, 
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With  him  is  closely  connected  a  later  bishop  of 
Gfesarea,  Arethas,  who  likewise  wrote  a  full  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse,  based  in  part  on  the 
former;  but  his  age  is  uncertain  (probably  the  tenth 
century).* 

In  the  Seventh  Century  the  most  important  ' 
writer  is  Maximus  the  Confessor  (d.  662). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  :  John  of  Damascus  (about 
750,  see  his  ParaUela  Sacra\  and  the  later  com- 
mentators, (Ecumenius  (bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessa- 
ly,  end  of  the  tenth  century),  Theophylact  (arch- 
bishop of  Bulgaria,  1071),  Euthymius  Zygadenus  or 
Zigabenus  (d.  after  1118). 

B.    LATIN   fathers. 

Second  Century  :  Tertullian  (about  200),  impor- 
tant for  the  Old  Latin  Version,  though  he  often 
translates  independently,  or  quotes  loosely. 

Third  Century:  Cyprian  (d.  258),  whose  numer- 
ous quotations  (in  his  Testimonial  etc.)  are  in  gen- 
eral carefully  made  from  the  African  Old  Latin 
cnrrent  in  his  time,  Tsovatian  (fl.  251),  Lactantius 
(306),  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  treatise  I)e 
Rebaptisinate,  printed  with  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 

1  Rettig  {DU  Zntffnuse  dti  A  ndreas  imd  A  retkatf  in  the  "  Studicn  und 
Kritiken"  for  1881)  anigiis  him  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  early  part  of 
the  sixth  centur}*.  But  Dr.  Otto  (yi  Corpus  ApoL  iii.  p.  zi.,  and  more 
recently  in  his  Des  Patnarchfti  (Jennadws  Conftssiorif  nthst  einem  Excurs 
fiber  Aretkas'  Zeitalter^  Wien,  1861)  quotes  a  MS.  which  states  (hat  it  was 
written  by  BaaneSt  vorapioq  of  Arethas,  archbishop  of  Cassarea,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  C422  (A.D.  914).  See  the  article  Arethas  in  Smith  and  Waco, 
Dictumary  of  Christum  Biotfraphyy  i.  154  sq.,  and  especially  Harnack,  Die 
VherUeferwtg  der  ffriech,  Apohgtttn  lus.  w.,  Leipz.  1882,  p.  86  iqq. 
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FouKTH  and  Fifth  Centubieb:  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(354),  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (d.  cir.  370),  Victoriniis 
Afer  (d.  cir.  370),  Ambrose  (d.  379),  Ambrosiaster 
or  Pseudo-Ambrose,  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Hilary  the  deacon  (about  384),  Pelagius  (417), 
Aiigustin  (d.  430),  and,  most  of  all,  Jerome,  the 
translator  of  the  Latin  Bible  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  (d.  419). 

SiZTH  Centubt:  Primasins,  already  mentioned  as 
important  for  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Medlsyal  commentators  of  the  Latin  Church 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
have  therefore  no  value  for  textual  criticism. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 
NATirKK   AKD   OBJECT   OP   TEmjAL    CBITICISU. 

The  variety  of  docnmentary  sources,  from  which 
the  origiDal  text  of  the  New  Testament  mnst  be 
derired,  calls  for  a  special  branch  of  biblical  learn- 
ing, called  Textual  or  Vkebal  CKrnciBM.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  ascertain  and  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
very  text  of  the  apostolic  writers,  and  thns  to  furnish 
a  faitliful  substitute  for  the  lost  autographs.  It  is 
distinct  from  "higher  criticism,"  which  deals  with 
questions  concerning  the  origin,  authenticity,  and 
theology  of  these  writings,  and  their  organic  place 
in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  province  of  hertnenentics  and  inter- 
pretation, but  furuishcB  a  solid  basis  for  the  com- 
mentator. It  is  confined  to  the  original  form  and 
integrity  of  the  text,  as  far  aa  it  can  be  established 
by  documentary  evidence.  It  aims  to  show,  not 
what  the  apostles  and  evangelists  might  have  writ- 
ten or  ought  to  have  written,  but  simply  wliat  they 
actually  did  write.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  secta- 
rian notions  and  tenets,  or  subjective  likes  and  dis- 
likes, but  only  with  facts. 

Criticism  is  a  dry  Btndy,  and  requires  an  unusual 
amount  of  patience  and  attention  to  the  minutest 
details.     A  good  critic  must  have  full  command  of 
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all  sources  of  evidence,  an  acute  mind,  and  a  clear, 
sound  judgment.  He  must  combine  microscopic  ac- 
curacy and  judicial  impartiality.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  number  of  real  critics  is  very  limited. 

The  science  of  textual  criticism  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  It  was  matured  with  the  dis- 
covery and  collection  of  the  material  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  reached  its  height  within 
the  last  fifty  yeare.  It  has  been  cultivated  mostly 
by  Protestant  scholars — Swiss,  German,  Dutch,  and 
English.  It  has  received  a  mighty  impulse  by  the 
recent  discovery  and  publication  of  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  by  the  Anglo-American  Revision 
of  1881,  and  is  beginning  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  laity,  who  have  a  right  to  know  the 
results  of  learned  investigation,  especially  if  they 
affect  the  vernacular  versions  of  the  Word  of  God. 
A  few  Catholics — like  Hug  and  Scholz,  Verccllone 
and  Cozza — have  nobly  taken  part  in  the  work;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Eoman  Church  cares  more  for 
tradition  and  the  living  church  than  for  the  Bible, 
and  is  satisfied  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Protestant  Bible  Societies 
have  been  denounced  as  dangerous  and  pestiferous 
by  several  Popes. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  biblical  learn- 
ing can  hardly  be  overestimated  ;  for  a  pure  text  is 
the  basis  of  exegesis,  and  exegesis  is  the  basis  of 
dogmatics  and  ethics.  Protestant  theology  makes 
the  New  Testament  the  supreme  and  only  infallible 
rule  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  with  this  final  test. 
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ORIGIN   OF   VARIATIONS. 


The  necessity  of  criticism  arises,  as  lias  just  been 
etated,  from  the  vast  number  of  variations  in  the 
documentary  sources  of  the  New  Testament  text. 
It  would  have  required  a  perpetual  miracle  to  keep 
tlie  transcribers  from  error.  No  MS.,  either  of  tlie 
Greek  original  or  of  any  translation,  is  faultless  any 
more  than  any  printed  book.  The  errors  are  even 
more  numerous,  since  the  MSS.  had  not  the  benefit 
of  repeated  proof-readings;  many  of  them,  however, 
have  the  marks  of  one  or  more  corrector  of  a  later 
date. 

The  variations  of  the  Greek  text  are  partly  unin- 
tentional or  accidental,  partly  intentional  or  designed. 
Errors  of  the  first  class  proceed  either  from  misread- 
ing, or  from  mishearing  (in  case  of  dictation),  or 
from  fault  of  memoiy.  Errors  of  the  second  class 
are  due  either  to  misjudgment,  or  to  an  innocent 
desire  to  correct  supposed  mistakes,  to  supply  de- 
fects, to  harmonize  apparent  discrepancies,  or  to 
wilful  corruption  for  sectarian  or  ascetic  purposes. 
Examples  of  wilful  mutilation  or  corruption  of  the 
text  are,  however,  exceedingly  rare.  Transcribers 
had  too  much  reverence  for  the  words  of  Christ 
and  his  inspired  apostles  to  bo  guilty  of  it,  though 
in  making  their  choice  between  conflicting  readings 
they  would  naturally  be  biassed  by  their  theological 
opinions.  The  wide  diffusion  of  MSS.  and  versions 
was  a  safeguard  against  the  reception  of  corruptions, 
whether  heretical  or  orthodox.  The  case  of  Marcion, 
who  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  suit  it  to  his 
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Gnostic  notions,  is  exceptional,  and  was  generally 
understood  in  its  true  character.  The  mutual  charges 
of  corruption  made  by  the  orthodox  and  heretical 
parties  in  times  of  heated  controversy  were  mostly 
unfounded.* 

The  variations  began  very  early,  with  the  firet 
copies,  and  continued  to  increase  till  the  art  of 
printing  superseded  the  necessity  of  transcribing, 
and  substituted  typographical  errors  for  errors  of 
copyists.  Origen  (d.  254)  complained  of  the  great 
corruption  of  the  text  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Jerome,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century  (d.  419),  says  that  in 
his  days  there  were  nearly  as  many  distinct  forms 
of  the  text  as  codices  of  the  Latin  Testament  {tot 
pcene  exeinplaria  quot  codices\  and  that  the  text  of 

'  Examples  of  possible  changes  in  the  interest  of  dogma:  the  omission 
or  insertion  of  irpiaToroKoq  in  Matt.  i.  25  (the  best  authorities  omit  it) ;  of 
ohlk  b  vioQy  Mark  xiii.  32  (which  Ambrosius  charged  the  Arians  with 
having  inserted,  Dt  Fide^  v.  7) ;  of  the  tears  of  Christ  and  his  drops  of 
blood  in  Gethsemane,  Luke  xix.  41 ;  xxii.  43,  44  (comp.  Epiphanius, 
A  ncor,  31) ;  the  substitution  of  "  Joseph  "  for  "  father  *'  (jrariip),  Luke  ii. 
33.  Dr.  Abbot  writes  on  this  subject  (in  a  private  letter) :  "  The  charges 
against  the  heretics  of  wilful  corruption  of  the  text  (setting  aside  avowed 
excision  like  that  of  Marcion)  rest  on  no  good  foundation.  In  the  definite 
instances  alleged  by  ancient  writers  (John  i.  13 ;  iii.  6 ;  Mark  xiii.  32)  the 
*  heretical '  reading  turns  out  to  be  the  true  one.  Epiphanius  charges  the 
orthodox  with  omitting  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  to  remove  a  difllculty.  This 
is  the  most  plausible  case  of  alleged  wilful  corruption.  But  W^estcott  and 
Hort,  with  Mr.  Norton  and  Granville  Penn  (comp.  Weiss),  regard  the 
passage  as  a  later  addition,  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  them.  No 
case  of  deliberate,  wilful  corruption,  affecting  any  considerable  number  of 
3ISS.y  on  the  part  either  of  the  heretics  or  the  orthodox,  can  be  anywhere 
made  out.  Rash  attempts  to  correct  supposed  error  must  not  be  ooo- 
fouuded  with  wilful  corruption.'* 
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the  Gospels  especially  was  in  confusion  {apud  noa 
mixta  sunt  omiiia).  The  further  up  we  go,  the 
greater  were  the  freedom  and  carelessness  of  the 
transcribers.  Copies  were  made  first  for  private 
use;  ecclesiastical  copies  were  written  with  greater 
care,  and  tended  to  settle  the  text,  until  it  became 
stationary,  or,  as  it  were,  stereotyped.  The  changes 
date  nearly  all  from  the  first  four  centuries,  as 
we  may  infer  from  patristic  quotations.  Varia- 
tions of  later  origin  are  mostly  unimportant,  and 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  existing  readings 
rather  than  new  readings.  A  text  agreeing  in 
great  measure  with  that  which  Erasmus  first  print- 
ed, was  already  current  in  Antioch  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  virtually  identical  with  the 
text  used  by  Chrysostom  (d.  407).  This  Antiochian 
or  Syrian  text  stands  out  in  opposition  to  the  text 
of  older  date.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John 
have  suffered  least,  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse 
most,  from  textual  corruption. 

Attempts  for  a  restoration  of  the  pure  text  were 
made  by  learned  fathers  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, especially  by  Origen,  Hesychius  (an  Egyptian 
bishop),  and  Lucian  (a  presbyter  of  Antioch);  but 
we  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  character  and 
result  of  their  labors,  which  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Jerome  knew  beforehand  that  he  would 
be  abused  as  Sifalsanus  and  sacnlegus  for  his  im- 
provement of  the  Latin  text. 

It  was  natural  that  the  copies  prepared  in  the 
same  city  or  district — as  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople— should  assume  a  local  coloring  or  cer- 
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tain  textual  peculiarities.  Hence  we  are  justified 
in  dividing  the  authorities  into  different  families, 
and  to  speak  of  an  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian,  a  Con- 
stantinopolitan  or  Byzantine  (also  called  Antiochian 
or  Syrian),  a  Western,  and  a  neutral  text  (chiefly 
represented  by  B  and  next  by  »,  and  presumably  the 
oldest  extant).  Bengel  first  suggested  the  division 
into  families  or  recensions ;  Griesbach  carried  it  fur- 
ther, and  with  some  excesses  which  created  a  reac- 
tion in  Germany  against  it ;  Westcott  and  Ilort 
modified  and  completed  it.  This  classification  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  documents  according  to  their  representative 
weight  rather  than  their  number. 

NUMBER  OF   VARIATIONS. 

The  variations  were  gradually  found  out  as  the 
collection  and  examination  of  the  sources  progressed. 
The  first  editors  had  no  idea  of  the  number,  but  it 
accumulated  with  every  standard  edition.  Dr.  John 
Mill,  in  1707,  roughly  estimated  the  number  at 
30,000.  Since  that  time  it  has  risen  to  "at  least 
fourfold  that  quantity,"  as  Dr.  Scrivener  wrote  in 
1874,  and  now  cannot  fall  much  short  of  150,000,  if 
we  include  the  variations  in  the  order  of  words,  the 
mode  of  spelling,  and  other  trifles  which  are  ignored 
even  in  the  most  extensive  critical  editions. 

This  number  far  exceeds  that  of  any  ancient 
book,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  far  more  frequently  copied,  translated, 
and  quoted  than  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Greek 
and  Koman  genius.    While  we  have  but  a  few  copies 
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of  the  Greek  and  lioman  classics,  on  which  we  must 
rely  for  the  text,  we  have  hundreds  of  copies  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  these  are  only  a  remnant  of 
many  thousand  copies  which  were  destroyed  during 
the  early  persecutions  (especially  that  of  Diocletian), 
or  perished  by  use  or  neglect.  -Moreover,  our  old- 
est copies  o.f  the  Greek  Testament  are  by  several 
hundred  years  nearer  the  original  autographs  than 
the  oldest  copies  of  the  Greek  classics  are  to  their 
originals. 

VALUE   OF   VARIATIONS. 

This  multitude  of  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
text  need  not  puzzle  or  alarm  any  Christian.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  docu- 
mentary resources;  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  immense 
importance  of  the  New  Testament;  it  does  not  af- 
fect, but  it  rather  insures,  the  integrity  of  the  text ; 
and  it  is  a  useful  stimulus  to  study. 

Only  about  400  of  the  100,000  or  150,000  varia- 
tions materially  affect  the  sense.  Of  these,  again, 
not  more  than  about  fifty  are  really  important  for 
some  reason  or  other;  and  even  of  these  fifty  not 
one  affects  an  article  of  faith  or  a  precept  of  duty 
which  is  not  abundantly  sustained  by  other  and  un- 
doubted passages,  or  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
teaching.  The  Textns  Beceptus  of  Stephens,  Beza, 
and  Elzevir,  and  of  our  English  Version,  teach  pre- 
cisely the  same  Christianity  as  the  uncial  text  of 
the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.,  the  oldest  vei*sions, 
and  the  Anglo-American  Revision. 

Eicbard  Beutley,  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  classi- 

12 
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cal  critics  of  England,  affirms  that  even  the  worst  of 
MSS.  does  not  pervert  or  set  aside  "  one  article  of 
faith  or  moral  precept." 

Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  who  ranks  among  the  first  textual 
critics,  and  is  not  hampered  by  orthodox  bias  (being 
a  Unitarian), asserts  that  "no  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty  rests  on  those  portions  of  the  text  which  are 
affected  by  differences  in  the  manuscripts ;  still  less 
is  anything  essential  in  Christianity  touched  by  the 
various  readings.  They  do,  to  be  sure,  affect  the 
bearing  of  a  few  passages  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  but  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  doctrine  by 
no  means  depends  upon  the  reading  of  those  pas- 
sages."* The  same  scholar  speaks  on  the  subject 
more  fully  with  special  reference  to  the  English 
Revision :  "  This  host  of  various  readings  may  startle 
one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  he 
may  imagine  that  the  whole  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  thus  rendered  uncertain.  But  a  careful 
analysis  will  show  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  these 
are  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  palpable  errata 
in  the  Hvst  proof  of  a  modern  printer;  they  have  so 
little  authority,  or  are  so  manifestly  false,  that  they 
may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  consideration.  Of 
those  which  remain,  probably  nine  tenths  are  of  no 
importance  as  regards  the  sense ;  the  differences 
either  cannot  be  represented  in  a  translation,  or  af- 
fect the  form  of  expression  merely,  not  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  Though  the  corrections 
made  by  the  revisers  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 

'  A rifflo' American  Bible  Revision^  p.  92. 
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Testament  followed  by  our  translators  probably  ex- 
ceed two  thousand,  hardly  one  tenth  of  them,  per- 
haps not  one  twentieth,  will  be  noticed  by  the  ordinary 
reader.  Of  the  small  residue,  many  are  indeed  of 
sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  constitute  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  making  a  new  revision, 
which  should  no  longer  suffer  the  known  errors  of 
copyists  to  take  the  place  of  the  words  of  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles.  But  the  chief  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  self-denying  scholars  who 
Iiave  spent  so  much  time  and  labor  in  the  search  for 
manuscripts,  and  in  their  collation  or  publication, 
does  not  consist,  after  all,  in  the  corrections  of  the 
text  which  have  resulted  from  their  researches. 
These  corrections  may  affect  a  few  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  relied  on  for  the  support  of  certain 
doctrines,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  essentially  to 
alter  the  state  of  the  argument.  Still  less  is  any 
question  of  Christian  duty  touched  by  the  multitude 
of  various  readings.  The  greatest  service  which  the 
scholars  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  critical 
studies  and  the  collection  of  critical  materials  have 
rendered  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  New  Testament  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  text  remarkably  free  from 
important  corruptions,  even  in  the  late  and  inferior 
manuscripts  on  which  the  so-called  'received  text' 
was  founded ;  while  the  helps  which  wo  now  possess 
for  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  purity  far  exceed 
those  which  we  enjoy  in  the  case  of  any  eminent 
classical  author  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  multitude  of  *  various  readings,'  which  to  the 
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thoughlless  or  ignorant  seems  so  alarming,  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  extraordinary  richness  and  variety 
of  our  critical  resources."  * 

Moreover,  the  large  number  of  various  readings 
is  a  positive  advantage  in  ascertaining  the  true  text. 
The  word  of  the  wise  man  may  be  applied  liere: 
"In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety" 
(Prov.  xi.  14).  The  original  reading  is  sure  to  be 
preserved  in  one  or  more  of  these  sources.  Hence 
we  need  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  classics, 
resort  to  subjective  conjectural  criticism,  which  never 
leads  to  absolute  certainty. 

The  very  multitude  of  readings  is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  the  essential  integrity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

This  fact  was  long  ago  clearly  stated  by  Eichard 
Bentley,  when  the  resources  of  the  text  were  not 
nearly  so  abundant  as  now.  Fertile  and  ingenious 
as  he  was  in  his  conjectural  emendations  of  classical 
authors,  he  yet  declares,  in  his  Prospectus  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1720),  that "  in  the 
sacred  writings  there  is  no  place  for  conjectures  and 
emendations.  Diligence  and  fidelity,  with  some 
judgment  and  experience,  are  the  characters  hei'e 
requisite."  And  in  another  place:*  "If  there  had 
been  but  one  MS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  the 
restoration  of  learning,  about  two  centuries  ago,  then 

»  See  "Sunday-school  Times,"  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1881. 

'  In  his  reply,  under  the  pseudonym  of  PhikUutherut  LipsientiSf  to  the 
deist  Anthony  Collins,  who,  in  his  Discourse  of  Free  -  thinking  (1713), 
represented  the  30,000  variations  of  Mill  as  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament, 
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we  liad  had  no  various  readings  at  all.  And  would 
the  text  be  in  a  better  condition  then  than  now  we 
have  30,000?  So  far  from  that,  that  in  the  best 
single  copy  extant  we  should  have  some  hundreds 
of  faults  and  some  omissions  irreparable.  Besides 
that,  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would 
have  been  increased  immensely.  It  is  good,  there- 
fore, to  have  more  anchors  than  one.  ...  It  is  a 
good  providence  and  a  great  blessing  that  so  many 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  still  amongst 
ns;  some  procured  from  Egypt,  others  from  Asia, 
others  found  in  the  Western  churches.  For  the 
very  distances  of  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the 
books,  demonstrate  that  there  could  be  no  collusion, 
no  altering,  nor  interpolating  one  copy  by  another, 
nor  all  by  any  of  them.  In  profane  authors  whereof 
one  manuscript  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved, 
as  Velleius  Patcrculus  among  the  Latins,  and  Hesy- 
chius  among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the  scribes 
are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond 
all  redress,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the 
learnedest  and  acutest  critics  for  two  whole  centu- 
ries, these  books  still  are,  and  are  like  to  continue,  a 
mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
copies  of  any  author  are  numerous,  though  the  vari- 
om  readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there 
the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  them,  made  by 
skilful  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correct, 
and  comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author." 
And  again  :  "  Make  your  30,000  ( variations )  as 
many  more — if  numl>ers  of  copies  can  ever  reach 
that  sum — all  the  better  to  a  knowing  and  a  serious 
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reader,  who  is  thereby  more  richly  furnished  to 
select  what  he  sees  genuiDe.  But  even  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  yet  with 
the  most  sinistrons  and  absurd  choice,  he  shall  not 
extinguish  the  light  of  any  one  chapter,  nor  so  dis- 
guise Christianity  but  that  every  feature  of  it  will 
still  be  the  same." 

Modem  editors  are  almost  unanimous  on  the  in- 
applicability of  subjective  conjectural  criticism  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.* 
"  We  possess,"  says  Dr.  Tregelles,  "  so  many  MSS., 
and  we  are  aided  by  so  many  versions,  that  we  are 
never  left  to  the  need  of  conjecture  as  the  means  of 
removing  eri-ata."  *  "  So  far,"  says  Dr.  Scrivener,' 
'^  is  the  copiousness  of  our  stores  from  causing  doubt 
or  perplexity  to  the  genuine  student  of  Holy  Script- 
ure, that  it  leads  him  to  recognize  the  more  fully  its 
general  integrity  in  the  midst  of  partial  variation. 
What  would  the  thoughtful  reader  of  -^schylus 
give  for  the  like  guidance  through  the .  obscurities 
which  vex  his  patience  and  mar  his  enjoyment  of 
that  sublime  poet?"  Dr.  Hort,*  however,  thinks 
that  the  evidence  for  corruption  of  texts  antecedent 
to  extant  authorities  is  "often  irresistible,"  and  im- 
poses on  an  editor  the  duty  of  indicating  the  pre- 
sumed unsoundness  of  the  existing  text,  although 

*  Comp.  Tischendorf  *8  popular  tract :  Ilahen  wir  den  achten  Sckrffttext 
dor  Evang,  und  Apostelf  Leipzig,  1878.  Dr.  O.  von  Gcbbardt  {Xov,  Test, 
Or,  p.  viii.)  mentions  two  special  Dutch  essays  on  the  subject,  by  W.  H. 
van  de  Sande  Bakhuyzcn  and  W.  C.  van  Mauen,  Ilaarlem,  1880. 

'  Gi\  iV.  T€8t.f  Prolegomena,  p.  x. 

'  Introd.,  p.  4.  •  VoL  ii  p.  7L 
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lae  may  be  wholly  unable  to  propose  any  endnrable 
^'ay  of  correcting  it,  or  have  to  offer  only  suggestions 
in  which  he  cannot  place  full  confidence. 


CLASSES   OF   VARIATIONS. 

The  variations  which  really  involve  the  sense 
may,  with  Dr.  Tregelles,  be  reduced  to  three  classes 
— omissions,  or  additions,  or  substitutions,  of  words 
or  phrases. 

1.  OMISSIONS. 

Omissions  occur  frequently  from  like  endings 
called  homceoteleuton  {ofioioriXivrov).  When  two 
lines  or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word,  the  in- 
tervening words  were  often  unconsciously  overlooked 
and  omitted.  A  very  important  case  of  this  kind 
is  the  sentence  in  1  John  ii.  23 :  6  d/ioXoyiov  top  vlov 
ico(  Tov  iraripa  ixH  (the  same  ending  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause),  which  is  not  found  in  the  Texivs 
Receptus^  and  is  italicized  in  the  English  Version ; 
but  sustained  by  k,  A,  B,  C,  P,  and  other  authori- 
ties, and  properly  restored  in  the  English  Revision. 
Here  the  older  text  restores  what  the  later  lost. 

2.  ADDITIONS. 

Additions  are  very  numerous  in  the  later  MSS. 
and  in  the.  Textus  lieceptuSy  and  must  be  elimina- 
ted according  to  the  oldest  and  best  authorities. 
They  may  be  divided  into  several  classes. 

(a.)  Additions  caused  by  transferring  a  genuine 
word  or  passage  from  one  book  to  another;  iii*st  on 
the  margin  or  between  the  lines,  and  then  into  the 
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text.  These  cases  are  most  frequent  in  the  parallel 
sections  of  the  Gospels.*  They  began  probably 
with  the  Gospel  Harmonies,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
Tatian's  Diatessarony  from  the  second  century.  By 
such  interpolations  the  idiosyncrasy  of  style  and 
manner  is  more  or  less  obliterated. 

For  examples,  see  in  the  Text.  Rec,  Matt.  i.  25 
(supplemented  from  Luke  ii.  7) ;  Matt.  v.  44  (from 
Luke  vi.  27,  28) ;  Matt.  ix.  13  (from  Luke  v.  32) ; 
Matt.  xvii.  21  (from  Mark  ix.  29) ;  Matt,  xviii.  11 
(from  Luke  xix.  10);  Matt.  xix.  16, 17  (comp.  Mark 
x.  17,  18;  Luke  xviii.  18, 19);  Matt.  xix.  20  (from 
Mark  x.  20  and  Luke  xviii.  21);  Matt.  xxi.  44 
(from  Luke  xx.  18) ;  Mark  iii.  5  and  Luke  vi.  10 
(from  Matt.  xii.  13);  Mark  vi.  11  (from  Matt.  x.  15); 
Mark  xiii.  14  (from  Matt.  xxiv.  15);  Mark  xv.  28 
(from  Luke  xxii.  37);  Luke  iv.  2,  4,  5,  8  (comp. 
Matt.  iv.  2, 4,  8, 10);  Luke  xi.  2,  4  (from  Matt.  vi.  9, 
10, 13) ;  John  vi.  69  (from  Matt.  xvi.  16) ;  Acts  ix. 
5,  6  (from  xxvi,  14, 15;  xxii.  10),  etc.  By  removing 
these  interpolations  of  words  and  clauses,  otherwise 
genuine,  we  lose  nothing  and  gain  a  better  insight 
into  the  individuality  of  each  Gospel. 

(J.)  Amplifications  of  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Matt.  ii.  18;  xv.  8;  Luke  iv.  18, 

'  As  was  observed  by  Jerome  in  his  Preface  to  the  Gospels  {Ad  Dama- 
sum) :  " Magnus  in  noshu  codicibut  eiTor  inoUvU  dum,  quod  th  eacf^m  re 
alius  evangelista  plus  dixit ^  in  alio  quia  miHUS  putaverini  addidentnt ;  vel 
dum  eundem  sensum  alius  aliter  erpressitf  tile  qui  unum  e  quahior  primum 
legtrat  ad  ejus  exemplar  cateros  quoque  existimaverii  emendandos :  unde 
accidit  ut  apud  nos  mixta  sunt  omnia  et  in  Marco  plura  Lucm  atque  Mat' 
thaij  rursus  in  Matthao  plura  Joannis  et  Marci  . . .  invatiantur,** 
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19;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  Heb.  ii.  7;  xii.  20,  etc.  These  are 
all  right  in  the  Septnagint. 

(c.)  Insertions  of  words  and  proper  names  (instead 
of  pronouns)  from  Lectionaries  for  the  Church  ser- 
vice, especially  those  of  the  Gospels  (Evangelistaria 
or  Evangeliaria).  Hence  the  frequent  interpolation 
or  changed  position  of  ^Iriaovg  (e.  g.^  Matt.  iv.  18 ; 
viii.  5  ;  xiv.  22 ;  John  i.  44).  Comp.  also  Luke  vii. 
31  (the  prefix  tiTra  8c  o  Kvpioq\  and  x.  22  (ica?  arpat^uq 
irpoq  rovg  /ua&ijroc  cIttc,  omitted  by  Tregelles,  West- 
cott  and  Hort,  but  retained  by  Tischendorf  and 
Von  Gebhardt). 

{d.)  Additions  from  a  love  of  paraphrase,  which 
characterizes  all  the  sources  embraced  by  Westcott 
and  Ilort  under  the  designation  of  the  "  Western  " 
text,  of  which  the  bilingual  Codex  Bezse  (D)  and 
Codex  Claromontanns  (Dw)  are  the  best  known 
representatives.  "  The  chief  and  most  constant 
characteristic  of  the  Western  readings,"  says  Dr. 
Hort,  "  is  a  love  of  paraphrase.  Words,  clauses, 
and  even  whole  sentences  were  changed,  omitted, 
and  inserted  with  astonishing  freedom,  wherever  it 
seemed  that  the  meaning  could  be  brought  out  with 
greater  force  and  definitcness."  *  Examples  of  this 
paraphrastic  tendency  are  found  in  the  enlarged 
readings  in  Matt.  xx.  28;  xxv.  1  (icm  r^c  v«5/i0nc, 
after  rou  wfuplov);  Luke  iii.  22;  xx.  34;  Eph.  v.  30; 
in  many  curious  interpolations  in  the  Acts ;  and  in 
John  V.  3, 4,  and  viii.  1  sqq.,  which  will  be  considered 
separately  under  the  next  head. 

'  VoL  U.  r.  122. 
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In  this  love  for  explanatory  expansion  of  tlie 
sacred  text,  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  too  brief  and 
terse  for  the  common  understanding,  the  authors  of 
the  Authorized  English  Version  have  imitated  the 
old  Western  copyists  and  translators,  but  have  acted 
more  honestly  by  printing  their  numerous,  mostly 
useless,  and  sometimes  misleading,  interpolations  in 
italics/ 

(e.)  Additions  from  oral  tradition,  ancient  litur- 
gies, and  explanatory  glosses.  They  were  usually 
noted  on  the  margin  and  then  incorporated  with 
the  text.  Jerome  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  large 
number  of  such  iutei-polations  by  the  temerity  of 
tmnscribers  in  his  day.*  But  in  many  cases  it  was 
done  ignorantly  and  innocently. 

Under  this  head  we  may  place  the  most  impor- 
tant and  serious  interpolations,  which  are  rejected 
by  the  severer  class  of  critics,  although  some  may 
be  defended  with  solid  arguments.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13, 
which  was  unknown  to  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Cyp- 
rian (in  their  commentaries  on  the  Lord's  Prayer), 

'  This  method  has  been  retained,  but  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  in  the 
Revision.  It  is  open  to  objection,  as  conflicting  with  modem  usage  of 
italicizing  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing.  Smaller  type  or  brackets 
would  obviate  misunderstanding.  I  heard  of  a  famous  sensation  preacher 
taking  two  words  in  italics  for  his  text,  as  if  they  contained  the  gist  of 
the  passage. 

*  Ad  Sumam  et  Fretelam :  **  Miror  quomodo  e  latere  annotationem  no- 
ttram  nescio  quis  iemerarius  ta'ibendam  in  corpore  pvtaverit  quam  not  pro 
ervditione  legentu  scripsimus,  ,  ,  ,  iSi  quid  pro  ftudio  ex  latere  additum  ett, 
non  debet  poni  in  corpore,'* 
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and  is  missing  in  tlie  oldest  MSS.  (»,  B,  D,  Z),  in  the 
Itala  and  Vulgate.*  It  probably  came  in  from  1 
Cliron.  xxix.  11,  and  from  ancient  liturgical  usage 
in  Syria,  as  a  response  of  the  congregation.  It  is 
found  in  the  Syriac  Version,  and  thence  passed  into 
the  Greek  text  at  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  who  has 
the  doxology.  The  Jewish  response  to  the  prayers 
in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been :  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  forever  and  ever." 
In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  the  doxology  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  expanded  into  a  trinitarian  shape : 

tt  -»\       */3       \'  >'    5"  ^    '    ^ 'if 

on  aou  KTTtv  rj  paaiAfia  kqi  rj  cvvafxiQ,  Kai  ri  Coc,a, 

Toi;  irarpoq  kq\  rov  viov  Kai  rov  aylov  irvtifiaroQ,  vvv 
KOI  aci.  But  in  all  the  extant  Latin  liturgies  the 
doxology  is  omitted.'     • 

2.  The  passage  on  the  periodical  descent  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  troubling  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  John  v.  3,  4  (from  kSc- 
XOfiivtov,  ver.  3,  to  KaTel\tTo  votriifiart,  ver.  4),  is  un- 
doubtedly an  interpolation  (at  least  ver.  4),  probably 


*  Cod.  A  cannot  be  quoted  for  or  Against,  as  the  first  twenty -four 
chapters  of  Matthew  are  lost.  The  newly  discovered  Codex  Rosaanensis 
has  the  doxology,  but  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.    See  p.  181. 

*  The  English  Revision  puts  the  doxology  in  the  margin.  It  was  a 
case  of  honesty  veitus  prudence.  No  change  seems  to  have  given  wider 
dissatisfaction  than  this,  and  the  substitution  of  "  the  evil  one  ^  (the 
tempter)  for  "evil,"  in  the  same  prayer  hallowed  by  daily  use.  The 
doxology  is  very  appropriate,  and  will  always  be  used ;  but  this,  of  course, 
does  not  affect  the  critical  question,  which  is  simply  one  of  evidence. 
Its  insertion  from  liturgical  usage  is  far  more  easily  accounted  for  than  its 
omission.  The  internal  evidence  also  is  rather  against  it ;  for  our  Lord 
immediately  proceeds  with  "for"  {idv  yap)  in  ver.  14.  His  object  was 
to  suggest  proper  topics  for  prayer  rather  than  to  give  a  complete  formula. 
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of  Syrian  and  Western  origin,  and  expreescs  a  popu- 
lar superstition,  for  which  John  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible. The  first  Greek  father  who  shows  any 
knowledge  of  the  interpolation  is  Chrysostom  (d. 
407),  but  it  is  wanting  in  »,  B,  C*,  (D),  33,  and  other 
authorities,  and  omitted  by  the  critical  editors,  and 
the  Kevisers  of  1881/ 

3.  The  section  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
John  vii.  53-viii.  11,  in  ten  cursive  MSS.  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  four  (13,  69, 124,  346)  at 
the  end  of  Luke  xxi.  It  no  doubt  rests  on  a  primi- 
tive and  authentic  tradition,  but  was  not  written  by 
John.  It  is  omitted  by  »  and  B,  and  other  Greek 
MSS. ;  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  A  and  C,  which 
are  here  defective;  it  was- unknown  to  the  Greek 
and  older  Latin  fathers,  but  widely  current  in  Latin 
Gospels  of  the  fourth  century.  It  interrupts  the 
context,  departs  from  the  style  of  John,  and  pre- 
sents an  unusual  number  of  variations  in  the  MSS. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  itself  is  eminently  Christ- 
like, and  found  its  way  into  the  Gospels  of  John 
and  Luke  from  apostolic  teaching,  perhaps  from  the 
lost  work  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,who  collected  from 
primitive  disciples  various  traditional  discourses  of 
our  Lord  with  comments,  and  who  (according  to 
Eusebius  iii.  39)  set  forth  "a  narrative  concerning  a 
woman  maliciously  accused  before  the  Lord  touch- 

*  The  Revision  relegates  it  to  the  margin  with  this  note:  ''Many 
ancient  authorities  insert,  wholly  or  in  part,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
water:  A  for  an  angel  of  the  J^ixl  went  doicn  at  certain  seasons  tn/o  the 
poolf  and  troubled  the  water :  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water  stepped  in  was  made  whok^  with  whatsoever  disease  he  was  hoiden,^ 
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ing  many  sine/  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews."  The  English  Be  vision 
properly  retains  the  section,  but  in  brackets,  with  a 
marginal  note,  and  with  space  between  it  and  the 
genuine  part.  The  Christian  world  will  never  lose 
it.  Its  best  place  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  as  an  appendix.* 

4.  The  concluding  twelve  verses  of  Mark  (xvi.  9- 
20)  present  a  peculiar  case.  The  section  is  wanting  in 
the  two  oldest  MSS.  (fit  and  B),  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  almost  all  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  their  day ;  it  contains  seventeen  un- 
usual words  or  phrases  not  elsewhere  found  in  Mark 
or  not  in  that  sense ;  and  there  is  a  shorter  conclu- 
sion in  L  and  in  the  important  old  Latin  MS.  k,  which 
presupposes  the  same  defect  in  older  MSS.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  section  is  found  in  most  of  the  uncial 

'  iirl  iroWaig  af/iapriaiQ,  not  one  uftapria,  as  in  the  text. 

'  For  the  details  the  reader  may  consult  the  critical  editions  (Tregelles, 
^  236-243;  Tischendorf,  ed.  viiL ;  Hort,  ii.  \ofes,  ii.  82-S8),  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  LUcke,  Meyer  (6th  ed.  by  Weiss),  Lange,  Alford,  Wordsworth, 
Godet,  and  Westcott.  In  my  annotations  to  Lange's  Com,  on  John  (1872), 
pp.  267  sqq.,  I  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion— namely,  that  *'  the  critical 
evidence;  especially  from  the  Eastern  church,  is  against  the  section,  the 
moral  evidence  ybr  it;  in  other  words,  it  is  no  original  part  of  John's 
tcriilcn  Gospel,  but  the  record  of  an  actual  event,  which  probably  hap- 
pened about  the  time  indicated  by  its  position  in  John  viiL  The  story 
could  not  have  been  invented,  as  it  nms  contrary  to  the  ascetic  and 
legalistic  tendency  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  full  of  comfort  to  penitettf 
outcasts.  It  breathes  the  Saviour's  spirit  of  holy  mercy  which  condemns 
the  sin  and  saves  the  sinner.  It  is  a  parallel  to  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal, the  story  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  and 
agrees  with  many  express  declarations  of  Christ  that  he  came  not  to  con- 
demn, but  to  save  the  lost  (John  iii.  17;  xii.  47;  Luke  ix.  56;  xix.  10; 
oomp.  John  v.  14 ;  Luko  vii.  37  sqq.)." 
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and  in  all  the  cnrsive  MSS.,  in  most  of  the  ancient 
versions,  in  all  the  existing  Greek  and  Syriac  lection-^ 
aries  as  far  as  examined ;  and  Irenaens,  who  is  a  much 
older  witness  than  any  of  onr  existing  MSS.,  quotes 
ver.  19  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  {Adv,  Hcer. 
iii.  10,  6).  A  strong  intrinsic  argument  for  the 
genuineness  is  also  derived  from  the  extreme  im- 
probability (we  may  say  impossibility)  that  the 
evangelist  should  have  inteniionaUy  closed  his  Gos- 
pel with  f^ojSot/yro  70^,  "  for  they  were  afraid " 
(ver.  8). 

These  facts  leave  us  two  alternatives:  (1)  The 
conclusion  is  from  the  pen  of  Mark,  but  was  not  in 
his  first  draft,  which  may  have  been  published  before 
lie  completed  the  work,  or  it  was  lost  from  some 
very  early  copy  (being  written,  perhaps,  on  a  separate 
leaf),  which  was  transcribed  in  this  incomplete  form. 
(2)  Mark  was  prevented  by  some  accident  (perhaps 
the  Neronian  persecution  of  64)  from  concluding 
his  Gospel,  and  the  twelve  verses  were  supplied  by 
the  friendly  hand  of  the  last  editor,  perhaps  from 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  from  one  of  his  Gospel  frag- 
ments (comp.  i.  1),  or  from  oi'al  teaching.  I  take 
the  second  alternative,  and  regard  the  conclusion  as 
authentic  or  historically  true,  but  not  as  genuine. 
The  critical  editors  (and  the  English  Revisers)  prop- 
erly retain  the  section,  but  include  it  in  brackets,  or 
leave  some  space  between  vers.  8  and  9,  to  indicate 
the  uncertainty  of  its  origin.* 


*  For  full  infonnation  on  this  interesting  case  we  refer  to  the  critical 
apparatus  of  Tischendorf  and  TregeUes,  to  the  monograph  of  Weiaa  on 
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5.  The  baptismal  confession  of  the  eunuch,  Acts 
viii.  37,  came  in  from  very  ancient  ecclesiastical  use. 
It  supplies  Philip's  answer  to  the  eunuch's  question, 
"  What  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?"  It  appears 
in  Western  sources  (Greek,  Latin,  and  Arm.)  and 
in  some  good  cursives,  but  is  absent  from  the  best 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  Vulgate,  though  it  soon  found 
its  way  from  the  Old  Latin  into  the  later  text  of  the 
Vulgate.     Erasmus  transferred  it  from  the  margin 

3fark  (Das  Marcusevang,  pp.  512-515),  and  especially  to  the  exhaustive 
discussion  of  Westcott  and  llort  in  the  second  volume  {Append,  pp.  29-51). 
All  these  eminent  critics,  as  well  as  Griesbach  and  Lachmann,  reject  the 
genuineness  of  the  section,  though  they  retain  it  in  the  text.  The  chief 
defenders  of  the  genuineness  are  Bleek,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Hi]genfeld, 
Broadus  (*'BaptUt  Quarterly,"  Phila.  1869),  Wordsworth,  McClellan, 
Scrivener  (Jntrod,  pp.  507-513),  Morison  (jCom,  on  Markf  pp.  446  and 
463  sqq.).  Canon  Cook  (in  the  Speaker's  Com,  on  Marh^  pp.  301-308),  and 
especially  Dean  Burgon  of  Chichester,  in  his  very  learned  and  very  dog- 
miUic  monograph,  The  Last  Ttcelre  Verses  of  the  Gospel  txccordinff  to 
8.  Mark  Vmdicaied  against  Recent  Critical  Objections  and  EstaUishedj 
Oxf.  and  Lond.  1871  (334  pages);  comp.  his  article  in  the  *' Quarterly 
Review"  for  Oct.  1881.  Burgon  lays  great  stress  on  the  Lectionaries, 
and  on  the  fact  that  Cod.  B  (which  he  otherwise  hates  with  a  personal 
animosity)  leaves  a  blank  column  between  ver.  8  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
which  seems  to  imply  the  scribe's  knowledge  of  a  fuller  conclusion  of  the 
Gospel.  But  it  is  the  last  (third)  column,  and  the  second  has  the  sub- 
scription, after  ver.  8,  KATA  MAPKON,  which  indicates  the  close.  Kor 
is  it  the  only  blank  column  in  the  whole  MS.,  as  Burgon  asserts ;  for  (as 
Dr.  Abbot  has  first  pointed  out)  two  columns  are  left  blank  at  the  end  of 
Neheroiab,  and  a  column  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  Tobit.  There  are 
similar  blanks  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  In  the  *' Quarterly 
Review,"  Burgon  makes  a  savage  attack  upon  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the 
English  Revisers  for  daring  (in  common  with  the  ablest  critics)  to  dissent 
from  what  he  regards  his  unanswerable  "  demonstration "  and  infallible 
judgment.  He  calls  the  marginal  note  of  the  ReviseiB  in  Mark  xvi.  8, 
which  simply  states  a  fact,  "  the  gravest  blot  of  alL"  Then  the  other 
blots  must  be  very  slight  indeed. 
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of  one  of  his  Greek  MSS.,  as  "having  been  omitted 
by  the  carelessness  of  scribes.'*  The  Revision  rele- 
gates it  to  the  margin  with  the  note :  "  Some  ancient 
authorities  insert,  wholly  or  in  part,  ver.  37,  And 
Philip  saidj  If  thou  helievest  with  all  thy  hearty 
thou  mayeat  And  he  answered  and  saidj  I  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GodJ*^ 

6.  The  passage  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses, 
1  John  V.  7,  8,  is  wanting  in  all  the  Greek  MSS., 
uncial  and  cursive,  written  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  all  the  ancient  vei-sions  (including  the  best 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate),  and  in  all  the  Greek  fathers, 
who  in  the  Nicene  age,  during  the  Arian  and  semi- 
Arian  controversies,  quoted  every  available  proof- 
text  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  for 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  overlooked  this,  had  they  known  it  or  found  it 
in  any  MS.  It  first  appeared  in  Latin  copies,  and 
from  them  passed  into  two  very  late  Greek  MSS., 
of  no  authority.  The  internal  evidence  alone  is  con- 
clusive against  it;  for  John  would  not  have  written 
"  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  but 
either  "  the  Father,  the  aSc?;i,"  or  "  God,  the  Word," 
etc.  Moreover,  there  is  no  real  correspondence  be- 
tween "  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit" 
in  heaven,  and  "  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood" 
on  earth;  the  supposed  analogy  originated  in  the 
fancy  of  some  African  father  of  the  fifth  century 
(possibly  Cyprian  in  the  tliird  century),  and  was  put 
on  the  margin  by  some  copyist  of  the  Latin  text. 
For  tliese  reasons  the  passage  is  now  given  up  by 
all  critical  editors  and  commentators.     Erasmus  at 
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first  omitted  it;  Luther  did  not  translate  it,  though 
it  crept  afterwards  into  his  German  Bible.*  Truth, 
honfesty,  and  piety  demand  its  expulsion  from  the 
Word  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
does  not  need  the  support  of  a  spurious  interpola- 
tion ;  it  rests  ou  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  a  God  revealed  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.* 

8.    SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Very  often  one  word  is  substituted  for  another 
similar  in  spelling  or  sound,  or  apparently  better 
suited  to  the  context.  The  most  remarkable  varia- 
tions under  this  head  are  the  following : 

1.  John  i.  18 :  6  /iovoycvi/c  viog  (abridged  Y  O), 

'  Strange  to  say,  it  is  retained  in  the  recent  authoritative  revision  of 
Lutber*8  text,  though  in  brackets  and  with  the  note :  **  Die  etn^eklammer' 
ten  Worie  fehkn  in  der  Uebeisetzunff  Luthera  und  tind  ihr  erst  ^pater 
heigejugi  uH>rden."  The  English  Revision  very  properly  ignores  the  inter- 
polation altogether,  reading  simply,  with  John :  "For  there  are  three  who 
bear  witness,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  the  three  agree 
in  one."  All  the  rest  from  "  in  heaven,"  ver.  7,  to  "  on  earth,"  ver,  8,  is 
spurious. 

*  See  above,  p.  186  sq.  More  than  fifty  volumes  and  pamphlets  have 
been  written  for  and  against  the  three  witnesses.  It  was  once  considered 
a  sure  mark  of  heresy  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  passage;  now  it  is 
difficult  to  summon  a  corporal's  guard  of  old  fogies  for  its  defence.  Even 
Dr.  Scrivener,  one  of  the  roost  conservative  critics,  says  ( p.  601 ),  "  To 
maintain  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  simply  impossible."  It  is  a 
wonder  that  Dean  Burgon  has  not  come  up  to  the  defence  of  this  forlorn 
post.  He  might  summon  any  number  of  Latin  witnesses.  Many  sermons 
on  the  Trinity,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have  been  preached  from  this 
text.  A  high  American  dignitary  and  scholar  (?)  honestly  believes  that 
the  panage  was  written  by  St.  John,  and  will  yet  be  dug  up  from  the  dust 
of  some  Egyptian  convent.  0  sancfa  timplicitat!  O  for  another  Tischen- 
dorf  or  Siroontdes ! 

13 
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the  Oiily-hegotteii  Son  (text,  rec^),  or  ptovoyiviiq  Stoc 
(abridged  ec),  an  Only-begoUen  One  who  is  God.  (A 
third  reading,  6  /ioi/oyi ri)c  S«oc,  "  the  only-begotten 
God,"  found  in  x%  i,  e.j  «  as  corrected  by  the  third 
hand,  and  in  No.  33,  arose  simply  from  a  combination 
of  the  two  readings,  the  article  being  improperly  tmns- 
ferred  from  the  first  to  the  second.)  The  two  readings 
are  of  equal  antiquity :  Sto^  is  supported  by  the  old- 
est Greek  MSS.,  nearly  all  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 
(x*,  i.  €.,  the  original  or  uncorrected  »,  B,  C*,  L,  also 
the  Peshito  Syr.);  vlog  by  the  oldest  versions  (Itala, 
Vulg.,  Curet.  Syr.,  also  by  the  secondary  uncials, 
and  all  known  cui-sivcs  except  33).  The  patristic 
evidence  is  uncertain  and  conflicting.  The  usual 
abbreviations  in  the  uncial  MS.,  9C  and  YC,  may 
easily  be  confounded.  The  connection  oi  fnovoyivfi^ 
with  &t6g  is  less  natural  than  with  vloc,  although 
John  undoubtedly  could  call  the  Son  ^eog,  and  did 
so  in  ver.  1.  Movoyiviic  Stoc  simply  combines  the 
two  attributes  of  the  Logos,  Scoo  ver.  1,  and  fnovo- 
yivri^y  ver.  14. 

For  a  learned  and  ingenious  defence  of  Strfo  see 
Hort's  Two  Dissertations  (Cambridge,  1877),  West- 
cott  in  the  Speakers  Cmnmentary  on  John  (p.  71), 
and  Westcott  and  Hort's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  ii.  {Notes^ 
p.  74);  also  Weiss  in  the  6th  ed.  of  Meyer's  Com.  on 
John  (1880).*  It  is  urged  that  the  substitution  of 
ufoc  for  ^(oc  1^  easily  explained  as  being  suggested 

'  WeUs  renders  the  passage  (p.  86)  thus:  ^'GottUckes  Wt$en  hat 
niemand  je  gtsthen ;  tin  Eingdxtrtnr  gottlichtn  H>«ai#  .  .  .  kat  davon 
Kunde  gtbrachty"  t. <>., "  the  Divine  Being  no  one  has  ever  seen;  an  Only- 
begotten  One  uf  Divine  essence  .  .  .  lias  brought  knowledge  of  it.** 
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by  the  primary  meaning  of  fcovo^evZ/Cy  while  the 
convene  substitution  is  inexplicable  by  any  ordi- 
nary motive  likely  to  aflfect  transcribers.  But  itog 
in  connection  with  fiovoytviig  is  not  sustained  by 
any  parallel  passage  in  the  New  Test.,  and  sounds 
strange.  Tischendorf  adopts  uJoc,  and  Dr.  Abbot 
ably  defended  this  reading  in  two  essays — one  in 
the  " Bibliotheca  Sacra"  for  1861,  pp.  840-872,  and 
one  printed  for  the  American  Revision  Committee 
(and  afterwards  published  in  the  "  Unitarian  lie- 
view"  for  June,  1875,  at  Boston).  The  Westmin- 
ster Revisers  first  adopted  "  God "  in  the  text,  but 
afterwards  put  it  oi^  the  margin,  as  the  American 
Committee  suggested.  Both  readings  give  essential- 
ly the  same  sense,  but  the  common  reading  is  more 
natural  and  free  from  objection.  Movoy^viig  does 
not  necessarily  convey  the  Nicene  idea  of  eternal 
generation,  but  simply  the  unique  character  and 
superiority  of  the  eternal  and  uncreated  sonship  of 
Christ  over  the  sonship  of  believers,  which  is  a  gift 
of  grace.  It  shows  his  intimate  relation  to  the 
Father,  as  the  Pauline  Trpwroroicoc  (Col.  i.  15)  his 
sovereign  relation  to  the  world. 

2.  Luke  ii.  14 :  tuSoic/a  (nominative),  or  euSofcfcic 
(genitive),  in  the  Gloria  in  JSrcelsis.  The  textus 
receptus  gives  us  an  anthem  with  three  clauses,  or  a 
triple  parallelism,  the  third  being  a  substantial  repe- 
tition of  the  second : 

**  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
And  on  earth  peace, 
Good  pleasure  among  men.*"  * 


1  » 


iv  iMfNtfiroic  cv^oWa.     The  A.  V.  is  certainly  wrong  in  ignoring 
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The  other  reading  gives  us  a  double  parallelism 
of  somewhat  unequal  length  (as  often  in  the  Psalme): 

**  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  (his)  good  pleasure,** ' 

With  three  corresponding  ideas — glory  and  peace, 
God  and  men,  in  the  highest  (heaven)  and  on  earth.' 
Intrinsically  this  i*eading  is  preferable,  the  parallel- 
ism being  complete  without  a  repetition.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  »*,  A,  B,  D,  all  the  Latin  copies  {bonce 
voluntatis)^  the  Gothic  Version  {godis  viljinSj^^oi 
good  will"),  Origen,  Jerome;  while  the  nominative 
tvSoKia  is  sustained  by  the  cursive  MSS.,  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  other  versions,  and  many  Greek  fathers, 
and  the  Greek  Gloria  in  EeceUis^  as  appended  to 
Cod.  A  (which,  however,  in  Luke  ii.  14  reads  the 
genitive),  and  in  the  Apost.  Constitutions.  Tischen- 
dorf  adopts  cirSofCf ac,  so  also  Westcott  and  Hort,  and 
the  Bevisers,  but  with  the  other  reading  on  the 
margin.' 

the  preposition  (as  the  ViUgate  and  Luther  do),  and  translating  ''Good 
will  towards  men"  as  if  it  were  the  dative. 

^  eifdoKtaQf  bontB  voluntatis^  not  as  a  predicate  of  men,  but  men  of  God^s 
good  will,  men  in  whom  he  takes  delight,  to  whom  his  favor,  his  benevo- 
lent purpose,  is  shown  by  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  AU  men  are  meant, 
not  a  particular  class  (comp.  John  iii.  16;  Tit.  ii.  11).  This  relieves  the 
passage  of  a  great  difficulty.  Comp.  tv^oKia  in  Phil  i.  15 ;  ii.  13 ;  Eph.  i. 
5,  9;  2  Thess.  i.  11;  and  e^^ojciu^  in  Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5;  Mirk  1 11; 
Luke  iii.  22. 

•  Dr.  Hort  {Notes  on  Select  Readings,  ii.  p.  56)  suggests  a  more  equal 
division,  by  connecting  "and  on  earth*'  with  the  first  clause: 

l^o^a  iv  v^iffroic  ^ttf  xai  itri  yijCr 
lipTimj  iy  av^piiToiQ  ii/doxiag, 

'  The  famous  "Quarterly  Reviewer"  (Oct,  1881),  of  course,  denoonces 
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3,  Horn.  v.  1 :  t\ofxiv,  we  have  (?iabemus\  uprivviv, 
peace,  or  txwfjuv  (tlie  hortative),  let  us  have  {habeor 
Tnus)j  peace.  Here  the  intrinsic  evidence  rather 
favors  the  received  text,  since  the  apostle  states  the 
result  of  justification  by  faith ;  moreover,  it  is  re- 
spectably supported  by  «*,  B^,  F,  G,  P,  Didymus, 
Epiphanius,  etc. ;  and  o  and  w  may  easily  be  con- 
founded. Hence  Lachraann  in  his  ed.  major,  and 
Tischendorf  in  his  former  editions,  favored  tx^^/itv, 
and  the  American  Committee  decided  to  retain  "we 
have"  in  the  text,  and  to  put  "let  us  have"  in  the 
margin.  But  the  English  Committee  decided  the  oth- 
er way,  following  Lachmann  in  his  ed.  minor,  Tisch- 
endorf in  his  last  edition,  and  Westcott  and  Hort. 
In  his  Critical  Notes  Hort  does  not  even  mention 
this  variation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  txwfxfv  is, 
upon  the  whole,  better  supported  by  k*  (uncorrect- 
ed), A,  B*,  C,  D,  Itala,  Vulgata,  and  other  versions ; 
and  it  gives  also  good  sense,  since  peace,  like  every 
other  gift,  must  be  held  fast  and  regained  ever  anew 
to  be  fully  possessed  and  enjoyed.  Anxious  and 
timid  Christians  must  be  exhorted  to  realize  the 
benefit  of  the  merits  of  Christ  which  are  theirs  by 
faith. 

4.  Acts  XX.  28 :  "  to  feed  the  church  of  God^^  {t})v 


the  reading  of  iifdoxiaQ  as  a  "  grievous  perversion  of  the  tmth  of  Scrip- 
ture,** and  holds  the  evidence  for  ivioxia  to  be  "absolutely  decisive." 
Canon  Cook,  the  editor  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary^  agrees  with  Dean 
Burgon*8  general  position,  but  admits  at  least  that  "  the  Revisers  have 
manuscript  authority  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  reading  was  known  and 
adopted  by  many  churches  at  a  very  early  time."  {The  Reviged  Version 
of  the  Firtt  Three  Gospels,  Lond.  1882,  p.  27.) 
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iKKXviaiav  rov  S' cow),  or  "the  church  of  the  Zard^^ 
{tov  Kvplov).  The  difierence  derives  doctrinal 
importance  from  the  addition:  "which  he  pnrcha^d 
with  his  own  hlood^^  (riv  wipUTroifiaaro  Sta  row  atfAaro^ 
rov  iSiov).  The  reading  deoD  would  furnish  a  strong 
argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  an  al- 
most patripassian  or  monophysitic  view  of  liis  death.' 
The  two  Revision  Companies  are  divided  here — the 
English  put  " God "  in  the  text,  and  "  tlie  Lord"  in 
the  margin ;  the  Americans  reverse  the  order.  The 
critical  editors  are  also  divided — Westcott  and  Hort 
adopt  TOV  deoif,  Tischendorf  rov  Kvpiov.  The  former 
is  supported  by  k,  B,  a  number  of  cui-sives,  Vulg. ; 
the  latter  by  A,  C*,  D,  E,  13,  and  other  cursives, 
and  by  the  Old  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Sahidic  versions. 
The  testimony  of  the  fathers  is  divided.'  The  ablest 
arguments  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question  are  by 
Dr.  Hort,  in  favor  of  diov,  in  Jf^otes  on  Select  Head- 
ingSj  pp.  98-100,  and  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  in  favor 
of  Kvplov,  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Andover,  for 
1876,  pp.  313  sqq.*  Dr.  Hort  suggests  at  the  end  of 
his  note  that  possibly  vlov  may  have  dropped  out 


'  Comp.  Watts's  "When  God  the  mighty  Maker  died;**  and  the  old 
German  hymn,  "  0  welche  Xoth  !  GoH  teibst  %$t  todtr 

*  Chrysostom  is  quoted  on  both  sides;  but  Dr.  Abbot  writes  roe  the 
following  note :  "  The  case  in  regard  to  Chrysostom  must  be  considered 
clear.  He  not  only  reads  Kvpiov  without  variation  among  the  MSS.  in 
his  Horn,  on  Eph.  iv.  11,  but  (what  I  did  not  know  when  I  wrote  my  arti- 
cle) the  best  MSS.  of  Chrysostom  read  rt'p/ov  in  his  homily  on  tkupauaffe 
of  the  A  ctSf  and  that  reading  is  accordingly  adopted  in  the  translation  of 
his  Homilies  on  the  A  eta  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers." 

'  The  essay  was  tirst  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Am.  Revision 
Committee. 
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after  row  iSiov  at  some  very  early  transcription, 'af- 
fecting all  existing  documents.  This  conjecture 
would  relieve  the  passage  of  all  difficulty,  and  make 
it  conform  to  the  apostolic  doctrine  that  God  pur- 
cliased  to  himself  a  univei-sal  church  by  the  precious 
blood  of  his  dear  Son.  But  since  conjecture  cannot 
be  allowed  a  place  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  read- 
ings, except  in  an  extreme  case,  which  does  not  exist 
here,  I  prefer  the  reading  Kvptov.  Paul  often  speaks 
of  "the  church  of  God"  (1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  xi.  22 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1;  Gal.  i.  13;  1  Tim.  iii.  5),  but  nowhere  of  the 
blood  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is 
usually  represented  as  the  institution  of  Christ,  as 
his  body,  and  his  bride  for  which  he  shed  his  blood 
(Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  H^;  Eph.  i.  22,  etc.). 

5.  1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  Secic  (0  C),  or  5c  (O  C), "  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,"  or  "  lie  who  [i.  e.,  Christ] 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  Here  the  weight  of 
external  and  internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  oc,  and  this  reading  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
critical  editors  (Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort),  critical  commenta- 
toi-s  (including  Alford  and  EUicott),  and  by  the 
English  and  American  Revisers.*     The  arguments' 

'  Dean  Burgon's  dictatorial  protest  against  the  nearly  unanimous  con- 
eensus  of  scholars  is  mere  hrutum  fulmeriy  and  can  only  have  weight  with 
ignoramuses.  Even  Bishop  Wordsworth,  the  most  conservative  of  EnglLnh 
commentators,  adopts  the  reading  oq.  So  does  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
the  Speaker  8  Commentary  (which  is  likewise  verj'  conservative,  yet  ad- 
mits that  "  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  seems  to  require  the 
admission  of  oq  into  the  text  instead  of  bioQ  or  o,"  New  Teat,  iii.  780) ; 
also  Canon  Spence,  in  £llicott*s  Com^  and  Dean  Plumptre,  in  Schaff'a 
Popular  Com,  vol.  iii.  (1882),  p.  570. 
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are :  (1)  The  best  MSS.  (x,  A*  C*  F,  G)  read  5c, 
although  some  liave  been  corrected  by  later  hands. 
In  K  the  letters  it  were  added  above  the  line,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  correction  in  C  is  older.  A 
is  defaced,  but  has  been  examined  by  Bishop  EUicott 
and  other  scholars  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
and  found  to  have  had  originally  OC  without  a  bur 
above  and  without  a  transverse  stroke  in  O,  though 
both  were  added  in  comparatively  recent  times.' 
B  cannot  be  quoted  here,  as  it  does  not  contain  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.'  (2)  All  the  ancient  versions  of 
any  weight  have  a  relative  pronoun  here.  (3)  The 
Western  5,  quodj  which  is  a  manifest  correction 
of  £c  Aiid  adaptation  to  the  preceding  fiv<rnipiov. 
(4)  The  oldest  fathers:  Origen  {q^li  manifestaiuB 
eHt\  Epiphanius,  Cyril,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Jerome.  The  reading  Stoc  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  before  the  last  third  of  the  fourth  century; 
and  even  Chrysostom  is  here  doubtful,  though  in  one 
place  he  probably  read  S«oc,  as  certainly  did  Theo- 
doret.  (5)  It  is  much  easier  to  account  for  the 
change  of  the  difficult  oc  into  the  easy  Scoc,  than 
vice  versa^  although  the  mechanical  resemblance  of 
•OC  and  9C  made  the  other  change  more  easy. 
(6)  While  &€oc  well  suits  the  fii*6t  of  the  six  verbs, 


*  Dean  Burgon  boldly  perverts  this  testimony  of  experts,  and  asserts 
without  a  shadow  of  proof:  "A  and  C  exhibited  BO  until  ink,  dirt,  and 
the  injurious  use  of  chemicals  obliterated  what  once  was  patent.**  He 
does  not  tell  us  vrhen  and  to  vkom  it  was  patent. 

*  Not "  because  the  jealousy  of  Rome  has  prevented  accurate  collation,** 
as  the  Speaker's  Com,  (iii.  780)  strangely  remarked  in  the  year  1S81, 
thirteen  years  aAer  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  edition  of  VeroeUooe! 
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it  docs  not  naturally  harmonize  with  the  other  five. 
We  may  say  that  God  '^  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,"  but  not  that  lie  was  '' justified  in  the  spirit," 
"seen  of  angels,"  "received  up  in  glory."  All  this, 
however,  can  be  said  with  perfect  propriety  of 
Christ  as  the  God -man.  And  he  is  undoubtedly 
meant  by  the  relative  pronoun.  And  even  the  first 
verb  suits  better  to  the  language  of  John,  who  does 
not  say  "  God  was  made  flesh,"  but  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh."  We  have  in  this  passage  no  doubt  a 
quotation  from  a  primitive  creed  or  hymn  in  praise 
of  Christ,  and  this  accounts  not  only  for  the  rela- 
tive oc,  but  also  for  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the 
whole  passage,  which  can  be  arranged  in  three  par- 
allel pairs : 

"^Oc  ifavtpu^  iv  trcLpKiy 
iiiKauit^ti  iv  TPtvftarif 

Uripvx^ri  iv  t^viaiVf 

dvtXrifAf^  iv  iv^y. 

The  doctrinal  importance  of  this  variation  has 
been  much  overrated.  The  divinity  of  Christ  loses 
nothing  by  the  change.  It  implies  in  any  case  his 
pre-existence.  He  is  the  pei*sonal  embodiment  of 
the  mystery  of  godliness.* 


*  Corop.  a  eeiTDon  of  Dr.  Vaughan  (Master  of  the  Temple),  A  utkorixed 
or  Revised  f  Lond.  1882,  p.  17 :  *'  The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment  aa3>*s  tkit  to  us— and  if  it  were  its  only  change,  it  would  hare  been 
worth  ten  years  of  labor :  The  mystery  of  godliness,  the  revealed  secret 
which  has  in  it  'reverence,'  the  right  feeling  and  attitude  of  the  soul 
towards  God  its  Author  and  Object  of  being,  is  a  Person  —  incarnate, 
justified,  attested,  heralded,  believed,  glorified—a  Person  whom  to  Icnow 
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6.  Apoc.  xvii.  8 :  icaiVcp  i<mv,  or  icac  vapiarat.  Here 
the  textns  receptiis,  by  the  fault  of  a  transcriber, 
gives  nonsense:  '*  The  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and 
yet  i«" — while  the  true  reading  adopted  by  all  the 
modern  editors  makes  it  quite  clear:  '^  The  beast  was, 
and  is  not,  and  shall  come"  (lit,  shall  be  present). 

Other  substitutions  are  due  to  the  aim  of  harmon- 
izing passages,  or  of  correcting  a  supposed  error,  as 

Iv  rdiq  Trpo<f>{iTatg  for  iv  Tql  'Haaig  r<j»  irpo^iiry,  m 
Mark  i.  2;  Bi}^a/3a/oa  for  Bii^avla,  in  John  i.  28 
(due,  perhaps,  to  the  conjecture  of  Origen). 

CRITICAL   RULES. 

Since  Bengel, Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  the  critical 
process  lias  been  reduced  to  certain  rules,  but  there 
is  considerable  diversity  in  the  mode  and  extent  of 
their  application.  It  is  not  a  mechanical  process, 
and  does  not  lead  to  mathematical  certainty.  The 
critic  has  often  to  reason  upon  mere  probabilities, 
and  to  ascertain  what  hypothesis  best  explains  all 
the  phenomena.  Here  the  judgment  may  vary,  and 
absolute  unanimity  cannot  be  expected  in  every  case. 

The  following  rules  may  be  regarded  as  being 
sound,  and  more  or  less  accepted  by  the  best  mod- 
ern critics : 

(1.)  Knowledge  of  documentary  evidence  must 
precede  the  choice  of  readings. 

(2.)  All  kinds  of  evidence,  external  and  internal, 
must  be  taken  into  account,  according  to  their  in- 
trinsic value. 


is  life,  whom  to  serve  is  freedom.    He  is  not  a  doctrine,  nor  a  book,  nor  a 
creed,  nor  a  church— He  is  a  Person." 
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(3.)  The  sources  of  the  text  must  be  carefully 
sifted  and  classified,  and  the  authorities  must  be 
weighed  rather  than  numbered.  One. independent 
manuscript  may  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
copies  which  are  derived  from  the  same  original. 

On  closer  infipeetion,  the  witnesses  are  found  to 
fall  into  certain  groups,  and  to  represent  certain 
tendencies.  Westcott  and  Ilort  have  revived,  modi- 
fied, and  perfected  Griesbach's  system  of  families  or 
recensions.  They  distinguish  between  the  Western, 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Syrian,  and  the  neutral  texts, 
and  enter  minutely  into  the  genealogical  relations 
of  the  ancient  documents.  The  Western  text  is 
specially  represented  by  D,  the  Old  Latin  versions, 
the  Greek  copies  on  which  they  were  based,  and  in 
part  by  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  is  characterized 
by  a  tendency  to  paraphrase  and  to  interpolate  from 
parallel  passages  or  other  sources.  The  Alexandrian 
or  Egyptian  text  is  much  purer,  but  betrays  a  ten- 
dency to  polish  the  language;  it  is  found  in  Origen, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Alexandrian  fathers, 
and  in  the  two  principal  Egyptian  versions,  especially 
the  Memphitic.  The  Syrian  text  is  mixed,  and  the 
result  of  a  recension  of  editors  who  borrowed  from 
all  sources  and  were  anxious  to  remove  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  to  present  the  !tsew  Testament  in  a 
smooth  and  attractive  form.  The  neutral  (pre- 
Syrian)  text  is  best  represented  by  B  and  largely 
by  K,  and  comes  nearest  to  the  apostolic  original. 
From  a  careful  comparative  examination,  Westcott 
and  Hort  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
two  oldest  extant  MSS.,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic, 
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are  derived  from  ancestries  which  "  diverged  from 
a  point  near  the  autographs,  and  never  came  into 
contact  subsequently ;  so  that  the  coincidence  of  k 
and  B  marks  those  portions  of  text  in  which  two 
primitive  and  entirely  separate  lines  of  transmis- 
sion had  not  come  to  differ  from  each  other  through 
independent  corruption  in  the  one  or  the  other."  * 
They  pay  supreme  respect  to  the  Vatican  MS.,  while 
Tischendorf,  in  his  last  edition,  often  gives  the  pref- 
erence to  the  Sinaitic  readings. 

(4.)  The  restoration  of  the  pure  text  is  founded 
on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  textual  corrup- 
tions. See  the  special  discussion  of  the  genealogical 
method  below,  p.  208  sqq. 

(5.)  The  older  reading  is  preferable  to  the  later, 
because  it  is  presumably  nearer  the  source.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  later  copies  may  represent  a  more 
ancient  reading.  Mere  antiquity  is  no  certain  test 
of  superiority,  since  the  corruption  of  the  text  be- 
gan at  a  very  early  date. 

(6.)  The  shorter  reading  is  preferable  to  the 
longer,  because  insertions  and  additions  are  more 
probable  than  omissions.  ''  Brevior  lectio  prcefeten- 
da  est  verbosiori^^  ( Griesbach ).  Porson  regarded 
this  as  the  "  surest  canon  of  criticism."  Transcrib- 
ers were  intent  upon  complete  copies,  and  often 
inserted  glosses  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines, 
and  others  put  them  into  the  text. 

(7.)  The  more  diflScult  reading  is  preferable  to 
the  easier.     " Lectio  difficilior  principatum  tenetj^ 
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or  "  Proclivi  acriptioni  prcestat  ardua^  This  was 
Bengel's  first  rule.  It  is  always  easier  to  account 
for  the  change  of  a  really  or  apparently  diflScult  and 
obscure  reading  into  an  easy  and  clear  one,  than 
mce  versa.  Transcribers  would  not  intentionally 
substitute  a  harsh,  ungrainmatical,  or  unusual  read- 
ing for  one  that  was  unobjectionable. 

(8.)  The  reading  which  best  explains  the  origin 
of  the  other  variations  is  preferable.  This  rule  is 
emphasized  by  Tischendorf. 

(9.)  "  That  reading  is  preferable  which  best  suits 
the  peculiar  style,  manner,  and  habits  of  thought  of 
the  author;  it  being  the  tendency  of  copyists  to  over* 
look  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer"  (Scrivener). 

(10.)  That  reading  is  preferable  which  shows  no 
doctrinal  bias,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical. 

(11.)  The  agreement  of  the  most  ancient  witness- 
es of  all  classes  decides  the  true  reading  against  all 
mediaeval  copies  and  printed  editions. 

(12.)  The  primary  uncials,  x,  B,  C,  and  A — espe- 
cially K  and  13 — if  sustained  by  other  ancient  Greek 
nncials  (as  D,  L,  T,  S,  Z)  and  first-class  cursives  (as 
33),  by  ancient  versions,  and  ante-Nicene  citations, 
outweigh  all  later  authorities,  and  give  us  presuma- 
bly the  original  text  of  the  sacred  writers. 

APPLICATION   OF   THE   KULE8. 

The  application  of  these  critical  canons  decides^ 
in  the  main,  against  the  Textus  Beceptus^  so  called, 
from  which  the  Protestant  versions  were  made,  and 
in  favor  of  an  older  uncial  text.  The  former  rests 
on  a  few  and  late,  mostly  cursive  MSS.,  which  have 
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very  little  or.no  authority  when  compared  with  much 
older  authorities  which  have  since  been  brought  to 
light.  It  abounds  in  later  additions,  harmless  as 
they  may  be.  It  is  essentially  the  Byzantine,  or 
ConstantinopoHtan,  text  which  almost  exclusively 
prevailed  in  the  Greek  state -church.  It  is  the 
mixed  text  of  tlie  Syrian  father  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, especially  of  Chrysostom,  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Antioch,  and  the  last  ten  years  as 
patriarch  at  Constantinople  (d.  407).  This  text  was 
almost  exclusively  copied  during  the  ascendency  of 
Constantinople  in  the  East,  while  the  West  confined 
itself  to  the  Latin  version,  and  remained  ignorant 
of  the  Greek  Testament  till  the  fall  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  revival  of  letters.  This  text  was  intro- 
duced in  the  West  in  printed  form  by  Erasifnus  in 
1516,  with  some  additions  from  the  Latin  version. 
It  passed  with  many  changes  into  the  editions  of 
Stephens,  Beza,  and  Elzevir,  before  the  material  for 
tlie  science  of  criticism  was  collected  and  examined. 
Erasmus,  Stephens,  and  Beza  were  good  scholars, 
but  could  accomplish  little  with  the  scanty  resources 
at  their  command.  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
Tischendorf ,  Westcott  and  Ilort  have  the  advantage 
over  them  in  the  possession  of  an  immense  critical 
apparatus  which  has  been  accumulating  for  three 
hundred  yeai*s.  This  apparatus  includes  not  only 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  but  also  the  oldest  versions 
— Syriac,  Latin,  Egyptian  —  and  numerous  quota- 
tions of  ante-Nicene  and  Niccne  fathers  (older  than 
Chrysostom);  and  among  these  various  sources  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  agreement  and  departure  from 
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the  received  text,  though  mostly  of  a  verbal  charac- 
ter, and  seldom  touching  a  doctrine.  We  are  now 
able  to  go  back  from  the  printed  text  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  its  basis,  the  Byzantine  text  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  a  text  of  the  ante-Nicene  age  up  to  the 
time  of  Irenseus  or  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  scholars  to  become 
emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Textvs  Hecep- 
tus^  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  people  can 
be  weaned  from  the  authority  of  the  vernacular  ver- 
sions based  upon  it.  The  German  Version  of  Luther 
and  the  English  Version  of  1611  are  so  idiomatic 
and  classical,  and  so  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  they  have  deservedly  a  most  poweiful 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  and  heart ;  and  every 
serious  departure  from  them  is  apt  to  disturb  asso- 
ciations and  cherished  recollections  of  the  dearest 
and  most  sacred  character.  But  the  truth  must  pre- 
vail at  last  over  tradition  and  habit.  Amicus  Eraa- 
mus^  amicus  Stephanus^  amicus  Beza^  sed  magis 
arnica  Veritas. 

The  loss  of  the  traditional  text  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  gain.  The  substance  remains,  the  form 
only  is  changed.  The  true  text  is  shorter^  but  it  is 
also  older^  purer ^  and  stronger. 

By  that  we  must  abide  until  new  discoveries  bring 
ns  still  nearer  to  the  inspired  original.  -  If  we  can- 
not have  the  very  best,  let  us  have  at  least  the  next 
best.  If  the  apostolic  autographs  should  ever  be 
discovered,  which  is  extremely  improbable,  it  would 
create  a  new  epoch  in  biblical  learning,  but  it  would 
scarcely  alter  the  text,  w*hich  no  doubt  has  been 
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provideutiallj  preserved  from  all  essential  altera- 
tions. 

THE   GENEALOGICAL   HETUOD. 

[This  section  was  kindly  contributed  to  this  work  by  Professor  Be». 
&  Wabfield,  D.D^  of  the  Theofegical  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He 
has  made  textual  criticism  a  special  stody,  and  prepared  a  careful  review 
of  Westcoct  and  Hort*s  Orttk  Testament  in  the  ** Presbyterian  Review** 
fiir  April,  1882.— P.  S.] 

In  attempting  to  recover  the  original  form  of  any 
ancient  text,  the  first  step  must  always  be  to  gather 
ike  tesiimonyy  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  found 
in  the  MSS.,  citations  and  versions.  Just  as  inevita- 
bly the  next  step  must  be  the  sifting^weighing^  and 
classifying  of  the  testimony.  It  is,  indeed,  conceiv- 
able that  all  witnesses  might  be  equally  important ; 
but  most  certainly  this  is  not  a  priori  probable.  It 
is  altogether  likely  prior  to  examination,  rather,  that 
one  witness  is  more  weighty  than  another ;  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  many  apparently  important 
witnesses  may  prove  simply  a  body  of  repeaters. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  printed  as  well  as  manu- 
script copies  were  included  in  the  collected  material: 
one  edition  may  have  comprised  ten  thousand  im- 
pressions ;  another,  eqnally  good  or  better,  only  one 
hundred ;  and  it  would  be  clearly  unfair,  merely  on 
account  of  this  accident  of  the  number  of  impres- 
sions, to  allow  one  hundred  times  more  weight  to 
the  one  edition  than  to  the  other.  Similarly,  from 
one  MS.  there  may  have  been  made  a  thousand 
copies ;  from  another,  equally  good  or  better,  only 
ten ;  and  it  would  be  equally  unfair,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  this  accident  of  the  number  of  copies  taken, 
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to  allow  one  hundred  times  more  weight  to  the  one 
group  than  to  the  other.  Unless,  however,  before 
U8ing  our  testimony  at  all,  we  begin  by  sifting  and 
classifying  it,  we  run  continual  and  unavoidable 
risk  of  perpetrating  this  gross  injustice. 

An  imaginary  case,  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  may 
make  these  i*esults  more  apparent : 

Autograph. 

\ 

I  I  I 

ABC 


V 


1234     56     789 

Suppose  three  copies,  A,  B,  C,  are  made  of  the  auto- 
graph, which  is  then  destroyed.  Suppose,  further, 
that  C  remains  uncopied ;  of  B  three  copies,  s,  t,  v, 
are  made ;  and  of  A  four,  w,  x,  y,  z,  of  which,  again, 
X,  y,  z  become  themselves  the  parents  of  the  further 
copies  represented  by  numerals  in  the  diagram. 
We  have  now  nineteen  representatives  of  the  auto- 
gi'aph  from  which  we  are  to  reconstruct  it.  Shall 
we  allow  equal  weight  to  each  ?  Clearly  A  and  9, 
say,  for  instance,  stand  in  very  different  relations  to 
the  autograph,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
allow  them  equal  weight.  Clearly,  again,  in  the 
presence  of  A,  all  its  copies — sons  and  grands^i^ns 
alike — are  useless  to  us ;  they  contain  legitimately 
nothing  not  already  in  A,  and  therefore,  both  in  the 
cases  where  they  are  like  it  and  in  those  where  they 
are  unlike  it,  must  be  absolutely  neglected.     The 
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same  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  relation  of  s,  t,  v  lo  B. 
In  other  v^ords^  the  fourteen  Jtf/SS,  A,  w,  x,  3%  z,  1-9, 
can  rank  in  combination  as  only  one  witness ;  the 
four,  B,  s,  t,  V,  again  as  only  one ;  and,  altliough  we 
possess  nineteen  documentSy  we  have  at  last  only 
three  witnesses. 

Let  us  take  another  step,  and  suppose  that  as  well 
as  the  autograph,  A,  B,  x,  y,  z  are  lost,  so  that  we 
possess  only  the  fourteen  MSS.,  C,  s,  t,  v,  w,  1-9 : 
how  would  the  case  be  altered  ?  We  certainly  do 
not,  in  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  our  copies, 
increase  the  number  of  our  witnesses,  s,  t,  v  would 
still  represent  only  three  repeating  witnesses  of 
what  was  in  the  one  witness  B;  w,  1-9  would  be 
still,  in  all  their  divergencies  from  one  another,  only 
corruptions  from  A,  and  hence  worthless  —  in  all 
their  agreements  with  one  another  only  witnesses 
to  what  was  in  A,  and  hence  only  one  witness. 
There  are  thus  still  only  thres  witnesses  to  consider. 
And  it  would  be  still  manifestly  misleading  to  treat 
our  documents  as  together  constituting  more  wit- 
nesses than  three.  We  could  not,  indeed,  now  as  in 
the  former  case  neglect  the  testimony  of  s,  t,  v,  or 
of  w,  1-9 ;  but  we  should  not  be  able  to  treat  each 
of  them  as  a  direct  witness  to  the  autograph  co-or- 
dinate with  the  others  or  with  C.  The  true  method 
of  procedure  would  be  to  compare  the  various  copies 
among  themselves,  noting  their  affiliations,  and  thus 
discovering  that  s,  t,  v  constituted  one  group,  while 
1,  2,  3,  4, — 5,  6, — 7,  8,  9,  each  formed  a  sub-group, 
which  then  united  with  each  other  and  with  w  to 
frame  another  group,  while  C  stood  alone.     Thus, 
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working  backward  on  the  simple  and  almost  self- 
evident  principle  that  community  in  readings  means 
community  in  origin,  we  would  discover  by  the  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  the  mutual  resemblances  and 
divergence^  of  documents  what  we  know  from  the 
diagram — namely,  that  we  have  three  witnesses  only 
to  consider,  and  tliat  the  wliole  group  w,  1-9  is,  in 
point  of  originality,  equal  only  to  the  one  MS.  C  in 
value.  The  qualifying  phrase, "  in  point  of  original- 
ity," has  been  designedly  inserted;  for,  although 
this  grouping  of  the  documents  is  decisive  as  to 
the  question  "  how  many  witnesses  have  we  ?"  and 
necessarily  reduces  them  to  three,  it  says  not  one 
word  as  to  the  relative  values  of  those  three  witness- 
ing groups.  A,  represented  by  the  extant  w,  1-9, 
may  be  far  better  than,  or  it  may  be  far  worse  than 
C,  represented  by  itself  alone.  The  relative  values 
of  the  various  witnesses  cannot  be  determined  until 
after  the  grouping  has  been  thoroughly  dpne,  and 
then  must  be  sought  by  testing  the  groups  as  wholes 
by  internal  and  transcriptional  evidence. 

By  means  of  our  diagram  we  have  thus  obtained 
the  two  first  and  most  important  rules  of  critical 
procedure:  1,  First  classify  the  witnesses  by  means 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  affiliation  of  the  documents, 
thus  discovering  how  many  real  witnesses  there  are ; 
and,  2,  Then  determine  the  relative  values  of  these 
witnesses  through  the  use  of  the  only  applicable 
evidence — i.  e,^  intrinsic  and  transcriptional.  Thus 
alone  can  we  mount  to  the  autographic  form  of  any 
ancient  text  by  secure  steps. 

The  application  of  this  method — universally  in 
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usb  elsewhere — to  the  text  of  tlie  New  Testament 
was  first  hinted  at  by  Mill  and  Bentlej,  and  fii-st 
actually  made  by  Bengel,  followed  especially  by 
Griesbach.  It  has  been  reserved,  however,  to  our 
own  day  and  to  Dr.  Hort  to  perfect  it.  Dr.  Hort 
has  pointed  out  that  the  extant  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  fall  naturally  into  four  great  groups, 
which  he  names  Syrian,  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
Neutral.  The  Syrian  is,  however,  demonstrably  of 
late  origin,  and  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
other  three.  And  therefore,  just  as  in  our  imagi- 
nary case  all  derivative  evidence  was  to  be  rejected 
in  the  presence  of  its  sources,  so  also  here  the  whole 
Syrian  group  is  of  no  value  as  testimony  to  us  in 
the  presence  of  the  groups  out  of  which  it  was 
made.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  autographic 
text  we  are  concerned  thus  only  with  the  three  co- 
ordinate groups,  called  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
Neutral.  Wo  have  but  to  distribute  the  various 
documents  which  have  come  down  to  us,  each  to  its 
proper  group,  in  order  to  lay  beneath  us  an  impreg- 
nable basis  for  our  reconstruction  of  the  autographic 
text  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  task  of  distribution  proves  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  a  very  difficult  and  complicated  one. 
The  different  portions  of  the  volume — Gospels,  Acts, 
Catholic  Epistles,  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Bevelation — 
must  be  treated  separately.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  progressive  growth  of  corruption  within 
the  bounds  of  each  class.  And,  above  all,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  an  unparalleled  degree  complicated  by 
mixture  between  the  groups,  so  that  in  many  pas- 
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sages  it  is  cxccediDgly  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  classify  the  readings  with  any  certainty. 
These  difficulties  and  complications  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  genealogical  method,  as  it  is  called, 
60  far,  but  cannot  affect  it  in  general,  and  do  not 
throw  doubt  upon  it  wherever  it  is  applicable. 
They  force  us  to  call  to  our  aid  other  methods  to 
decide  between  readings  in  special  passages  and  to 
test  our  results  in  all  passages;  but  in  the  main 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  genealogical  evi- 
dence is  thoroughly  applicable  and  entirely  decisive. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  extant  documents — all 
those  of  the  later  or  cursive  type  —  are  assigned 
definitively  to  the  Syrian  class,  and  hence  are  con- 
victed as  of  secondary  value  as  witnesses,  and  of  no 
value  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  primary  sources. 
Only  five  MSS.  are  found  to  be  throughout  pre- 
Syrian — viz.,  B,  x,  D,  Da,  G3 — of  which  B  seems 
purely  Neutral  in  the  Gospels,  and  D,  Da,  G3  purely 
Western  throughout.  In  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment B  has  a  Western  element;  and  k,  though  large- 
ly Neutral,  has  Western  and  Alexandrian  elements 
throughout.  Such  MSS.  as  A,  C,  L,  P,  Q,  K,  T,  Z,  r, 
A,  and  some  few  cursives,  contain  a  larger  or  smaller 
pre-Syrian  element.  The  Old  Latin  Version  seems 
purely,  the  Curctoniau  Syriac  predominatingly, 
Western.  The  Memphitic  was  originally  in  all 
probability  purely  pre-Syrian,  and  predominatingly 
non- Western;  the  Thebaic  is  similar,  but  with  a 
larger  Western  element.  The  pre-Syrian  element 
among  citations  is  largest  in  those  from  Origen, 
Didymus,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    The  following 
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very  rough  and  ideal  genealogical  diagram  may 
perhaps  exhibit  the  above  facts  to  the  eye,  as  con- 
cerning some  of  the  chief  documents  in  the  Gospels. 
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Old  Latin. 


The  Alexandrian,  Western,  and  Neutral  groups — 
which  each  originated  in  a  single  document — are 
represented  by  the  letters  a,  w,  and  n,  respectively ; 
the  pure  or  mixed'  representatives  of  each  being 


'  This  diagram  h  meant  to  represent  the  kwd,  not  the  dtgree^  of  rela- 
tionship between  documents.  The  reader  roust  avoid  being  led  to  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  C,  L,  and  Memph,  are  as  closely  related  to  one  another 
as  the  diagram  represents  them  to  be. 

'  The  usual  genealogical  sign  of  marrioge  (=)  is  used  in  the  diagnm 
to  denote  mixture. 
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designated  bj  the  primed  or  combined  letters.  If 
a  reading  now,  for  instance,  is  attested  by  D,  k,  Old 
Latin — seeing  that  D  and  the  Old  Latin  are  pure 
descendants  of  w,  and  «  a  mixed  one,  their  common 
inheritance  of  this  reading  may  be  accounted  for  as 
coming  from  w,  and  they  may  therefore  constitute 
but  a  single  witness  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  reading  is  supported  by  B,  k,  D,  it  necessarily  has 
the  support  of  both  n  and  w  —  two  out  of  three. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  a,  n,  and  w  are  of  equal 
value,  the  latter  reading  would  be  probably  right, 
and  the  former  probably  wrong. 

Of  course,  however,  the  three  original  sources — , 
w,  n,  and  a — are  not  of  equal  value.  On  testing  the 
groups  that  represent  them  by  intrinsic  and  tran- 
scriptional evidence — which,  we  must  remember,  is 
the  only  applicable  evidence  —  w  betrays  itself  as 
most  painfully  corrupt,  and  a  as  quite  so,  while  n 
approves  itself  as  unusually  pure.  In  cases  of  ter- 
nary variation  between  the  groups,  that  reading 
which  represents  n  is  probably,  therefore,  correct, 
and  is  usually  supported  as  such  by  internal  evi- 
dence; in  cases  of  binary  variation  tliat  reading  for 
which  the  group  representing  n  throws  its  weight 
is  almost  certainly  correct,  and  is  almost  uniformly 
proved  to  be  such  by  internal  evidence.  (The  ex- 
ception consists  mainly  of  those  few  passages  classed 
as  Western  non-interpolations.)  The  relative  diver- 
gence from  the  autograph  of  the  several  groups  may 
be  roughly  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  following 
diagram,  in  which  also  we  may  observe  anew  the 
value  of  certain  combinations  in  the  Gospels. 
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km 


f^-ufJkrt 


If  X  y  represents  the  line  of  absolntelj  true  de- 
scent, z  q,  along  tbe  course  of  which  the  various 
Western  documents  may  be  I'anged  in  growing  cor- 
ruption, will  rouglily  represent  the  Western  diver- 
gence, t  s  the  Neutral,  and  k  v  the  Alexandrian ;  w  p 
represents  the  Syrian.  Now,  it  is  evident  tliat  B, 
placed  at  a  point  between  k  and  t,  or  just  beyond  t 
on  the  line  t  s,  is  the  nearest  to  the  originals  of  any 
MS.  B  X  will  carry  us  back  to  a  point  on  st  x,  or  to 
a  point  at,  or  prior  to,  k  or  z.  B  D  will  take  us  to, 
or  prior  to,  z.  k  D,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  equal 
to  B  D,  and  so  land  us  on  z  x ;  or  may  be  equal  to 
D  alone,  and  so  carry  us  only  amid  the  abounding 
corruption  of  z  q.     And  so  on  through  the  list. 

In  putting  the  genealogical  method  to  practical 
use  in  determining  the  text  in  individual  passages, 
the  central  problem  is  to  translate  testimony  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  individual  manuscripts  into 
testimony  expressed  in  terms  of  classes  of  manu- 
scripts. It  would  be  a  great  help  to  have  in  our 
hands  a  trusty  edition  of  the  New  Testament  pre- 
senting in  parallel  columns  the  four  great  classes  of 
text,  each  wi-th  itfi  own  various  readings.     In  such 
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case  we  should  have  only  to  turn  to  the  passage  in 
our  Testament  and  see  the  testimony  marshalled 
in  order.  Such  an  edition  is,  however,  still  a  de- 
sideratum,' and,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  a  necessity. 
The  information  given  in  any  good  digest  of  read- 
ings is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  most 
passages  at  the  expense  of  a  little  trouble  and 
thought,  as  if  they  had  place  in  such  an  edition  and 
we  could  turn  to  them  there  and  see  at  a  glance  the 
readings  of  each  class.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  wished  to  deal  with  a  passage  in  the  Gospels 
in  which  one  reading  was  supported  by  B,  x,  C,  L, 
Memph.,  Theb.,  Orig.,  and  its  rival  by  the  remainder 
of  the  witnesses:  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  our  desid- 
erated edition  the  former  reading,  supported  as  it  is 
by  the  typical  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  documents, 
would  stand  in  those  columns,  and  the  latter,  for  the 
same  reason,  in  the  Western  and  Syrian  columns. 
By  simply  noting  the  grouping  of  the  documents 
we  can  proceed,  therefore,  just  as  if  all  this  pre- 
liminary work  had  been  already  done  to  our  hand 
by  somebody  else. 

The  proper  procedure  is  something  like  this: 
First,  let  the  Syrian  testimony — which  as  collusive 
testimony  is  no  testimony  —  bQ  sifted  out.  This 
may  be  done  roughly  by  confining  our  attention 
for  the  moment  to  the  pre-Syrian  documents — that 
is,  to  the  earlier  versions,  the  fathers  before  250  A.D., 
and  to  such  MSS.  as  B,  k,  C,  L,  D,  T,  S,  A,  Z,  R,  Q,  33 

'  lu  piace  is,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  supplied  for  many  purposes  in  a 
general  way  by  Mr.  £.  U.  Hausell's  parallel  edition  of  the  four  great 
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ia  the  Gospels ;  B,  k,  A,  C,  D,  E,  13;  61  in  Acts ;  B, 
«,  A,  C,  13  in  the  CathoHc  Epistles ;  B,  »,  A,  C,  D, 
G,  P,  17,  67**  in  Paul ;  and  k,  A,  C,  P,  95,  in  Rev-' 
elation.  Very  frequently  the  reading  will  be  found 
to  be  already  settled  on  the  completion  of  this  first 
step;  on  sifting  out  the  Syrian  testimony  the  varia- 
tion is  sifted  out  too.  As  this  amounts  to  proving 
the  non-Qxistenee  of  the  variation  before  A.D.  250, 
the  text  thus  acquired  is  very  certain.  An  example 
may  be  seen  in  John  v.  8,  where  the  received  text 
reads  tyupai  with  support  which  disappears  entirely 
with  the  Syrian  documents,  while  its  rival,  iynps^  is 
left  with  the  support  of  B,  x,  0,  D,  L,  etc.  A  like 
case  is  Mark  i.  2,  where  '^  the  prophets  ^^  is  read  only 
by  documents  which  sift  out  by  this  process,  leaving 
its  rival,  '^Isaiah,  the  prophet^^^  still  testified  to  by 
B,  K,  D,  L,  A,  33,  Latt.,  Mem  ph.,  and  SyiT.  Pst.,  Hlc; 
mg.  and  Ilier.  We  add  three  further  examples 
from  Mark :  iv.  24,  where  B,  k,  C,  D,  L,  A,  Latt, 
Memph.  omit  *'Hhat  hear^'*  against  Syrian  witness 
only ;  xv.  28,  where  the  whole  vei*se  is  omitted  by 
B,  K,  A,  C,  D,  Theb.,  against  Syrian  (and  late  Westi' 
em)  witness;  iii.  29,  where  "*m"  is  read  instead  of 
''judgment "  by  B,  k,  L,  A,  33  (C,  D),  Latt.,  Memph., 
against,  purely  Syrian  opposition.  In  such  cases,' 
our  procedure  caiinot  be  doubtful. 

Often,  however,  after  this  fii-st  step  has  been 
taken,  we  seem  hardly  nearer  our  goal  than  at  the 
outset ;  there  are  still  rival  readings — two  or  some- 
times three — among  which  we  are  to  find  the  orig- 
inal one.  The  next  step  in  such  case  is  to  assign 
these  remaining  readings  to  their  own  proper  classes. 
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This  is  done  by  noting  carefully  the  attestation  of 
each,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  class  to  which 
the  group  supporting  each  belongs.  This  is  not 
always  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  usually  a  possible 
one.  Suppose,  for  instance,  wo  have  before  us  at 
this  stage  two  readings  in  a  passage  of  the  Gos- 
pels— the  one  supported  by  D,  Old  Lat.,  Cur.  Syr., 
and  the  other  by  B,  x,  C,  L — it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  the  former  would  stand  in  our  wished -for 
edition  in  the  Western  column,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  columns ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  former  would  take  us  in  our  diagram 
only  somewhere  on  the  line  z  q,  while  the  latter 
would  carry  us  to  the  point  of  juncture  of  the 
Neutral  and  Alexandrian  lines.  So,  also,  if  the  at- 
testation were  divided  rather  thus:  B,  x,  D,  Old  Lat.^ 
Vulg.,  Memph.,  Theb.,  against  C,  L,  it  would  be  easy 
to  see  that  the  former  was  Neutral  and  Western,  and 
the  latter  Alexandrian  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
former  would  take  us  to  point  z  on  the  diagram,  the 
latter  only  somewhere  on  the  line  t  v.  Our  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases,  again,  could  not  be  doubtful. 
The  following  are  examples  of  such  cases :  In  John 
i.  4,  iariv  is  read  by  x,D,  Codd.  mentioned  by  Origen, 
Old  Lat.,  Cur.  Syr.,  Theb. ;  that  is,  by  documents  typi- 
cally Western  in  conjunction  with  others  containing 
larger  or  smaller  Western  elements:  it  belongs  on  the 
line  z  q.  Its  rival,  i>,  is  read  by  B,  C,  L,  r,  Memph., 
Vulg.,  Syrr. ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  documents  Neu- 
tral, or  Neutral  and  Alexandrian :  to  it,  therefore, 
the  genealogical  argument  points  as  probably  the 
correct  reading.  .  The  interesting  reading  of  Mark 
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ix.  23,  adopted  by  the  Revisers  of  the  English  New 
Testament,  is  another  ease  in  point — restoring  the 
vivid  form  of  the  original,  as  it  does,  against  the 
flatter  corruption  supported  by  D,  33,  Old  Lat., 
Vulg.,  Syrr.,  i.  e,^  by  the  Western  class.  Other  ex- 
amples from  Mark  are :  Mark  ix.  44,  last  clause  of  45, 
and  46,  omitted  by  B,  x,  C,  L,  A,  Mem  ph. = Neutral 
and  Alexandrian,  inserted  by  D,  Old  Lat,  Vulg., 
Syrr.= Western ;  Mark  ix.  49,  last  clause,  omitted  by 
B,  «,  L,  A,  and  inserted  by  C,  D,  Latt,  Syrr.,  where 
the  defection  of  C  to  the  Western  side  introduces 
no  complication,  seeing  that  C  has  a  Western  ele- 
ment ;  Mark  xi.  26,  omitted  by  B,  k,  L,  A,  and  insert- 
ed by  C,  D,  Latt.,  Syrr.  Other  examples  may  be 
found  in  all  the  clauses  omitted  by  the  Revised 
English  Version  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  recorded 
by  Luke. 

It  is  not  asserted,  of  course,  that  the  genealogical 
method  will  do  everything;  or  that  there  arc  no 
passages  in  which  it  leaves  the  true  reading  in  doubt 
or  in  darkness.  But  it  is  asserted,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  foregoing  examples,  that  it  is  easy  to  apply 
it  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  that  it  is  sound 
wherever  applicable.  Its  results  ought  to  be  always 
tested  by  other  methods — by  internal  evidence  of 
groups  first,  and  internal  evidence  of  readings  after- 
wards. From  this  testing  the  method  emerges  tri- 
umphant ;  although  in  a  few  rare  cases  we  are 
preserved  by  it  from  a  wrong  application  of  the 
genealogical  argument.  Extreme  and  very  interest- 
ing instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  those  passages 
which  are  technically  called  by  Dr.  Hort  "  Western 
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non- interpolations."  There  are  only  some  half-  * 
dozen  of  these,  but  they  are  very  instructive. 
Matt,  xxvii.  49  is  a  fair  sample.  Here  B,  k,  C,  L, 
(U),  r,  etc.,  unite  in  inserting  the  sentence,  '^  But  an- 
other^ taking  a  gpear^  pierced  his  side^  and  there  came 
forth  water  and  hloody^  against  the  opposition  of 
Western  (and  Syrian)  documents  only.  Now  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  accept  this  sentence:  it  looks 
strange  in  this  context,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
coming  from  John  xix.  34,  and  it  is  very  surprising 
that  the  Western  class,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
which  is  insei^tion^  should  here  be  the  solo  omitter. 
Both  intrinsic  evidence  and  transcriptional  evidence 
speak  so  strongly  against  the  sentence,  indeed,  that 
the  editors  unanimously  reject  it.  Is  the  genealog- 
ical method  here  at  fault?  No;  our  application 
of  it  only  is  corrected.  Wo  must  remember  that 
genealogical  investigation  does  not  itself  determine 
for  us  the  relative  values  of  the  diflFerent  classes;  it 
merely  distributes  the  documents  into  these  classes, 
and  leaves  to  internal  evidence  the  other  task  (see 
p.  210).  And  internal  evidence  determines  general 
and  usual  relations,  not  invariable  ones.  It  tells  us 
that,  the  documents  having  been  distributed  into 
the  Neutral,  Alexandrian,  and  Western  classes  on 
genealogical  considerations,  the  Neutral  class  is  the 
best,  and  hence  is  usually  to  be  trusted — the  West- 
ern the  worst,  and  hence  is  usually  to  be  distrusted. 
It  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Western  reading  is  neces- 
sarily always  wrong.  The  significance  of  such  ex- 
ceptions as  the  one  under  discussion  is  simply  this: 
in  a  few  rare  cases  the  stem  from  which  the  classes 
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diverge  received  corruption  after  the  Western  diver- 
gence, and  before  the  Neutral  or  Alexandrian  diver- 
gence; in  other  A&'ords,  between  z  and  k  on  the 
diagram.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  will  show  how 
consistent  this  result  is  with  the  method;  it  informs 
us  only  that  B  D  takes  us  .to  an  earlier  point  than 
B  plus  non- Western  C,  and  warns  us  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  mechanical  application  of  a  rule, 
however  generally  valid  it  may  appear.  So  far 
from  such  exceptions  to  the  ordinaiy  application 
of  genealogical  evidence  proving  destructive  of  its 
principle,  therefore,  they  form  one  of  the  best  and 
istrongest  confirmations  of  it.  They  are  the  jags  in 
the  papers'  edges,  the  fitting  of  which  proves  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 

A  list  of  the  chief  variations  in  one  chapter  of 
the  Gospels  is  added  below  for  the  examination  of 
the  student. 

Readings  of  tiik  Fifth  Cii.vpter  of  St.  3f  atthew.* 


(0 

Vcr.    1 

vpotrifX^av 
Tpo<r^\^ov 

W.,T.,Tr. 

B,M. 

C,D,r,A— H>*<eni. 

(2) 

"  4,6 

order  of  verses  (5, 4) 

T.,  Tr. 

D,  83,  Old  Ut.,VuIg.,  Cur. 
Syr.— Western, 

♦«     "      «      (4,5) 

W. 

B,  X,C,  r,  A,  Memph^  Sy  rr. 

(3) 

«      9 

add  avToi 

[W.,Tr.] 

B,  r,  A,  Car.  Syr.,  Memph. 

omit    ** 

T. 

X,  C,  D,  Latt^'VaL—West' 

(4) 

"     11 

add  pfjfia 

C,  r,  A,  Syrr.,Orig.— .4  lex- 
andrian. 

omit    " 

W.,  Tr.,  T. 

B,K,D,Latt,Hemph. 

1  In  this  list  ihe  third  column  gi\*e8  the  editors  who  have  Jiccepted 
each  reading— W.  atanjiing  for  Wcstcott  and  Hort,  T.  for  Tischendorf 
(latest  text),  and  Tr.  for  Trcgelles.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  wit^ 
nesses  for  each  reading. 
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(5)  Ver.  1 1 1  add  ^ivfufiiiv 


(1!)    " 

(13)    " 

38 
80 

<m>it  ..M,y  ( 

l^-ia^rr- 

(H)    " 

8! 

TSt.iawoy. 
S*  iiy  iiroX. 

(IS)    " 
CIG)    - 

87 

(17)    - 

89 

fiairXu  ii'c 

W^  T.,  Tr.  I D,  »,  C,  r,  a.  Vulg.,  Cot. 

I     SjT.,  Pat.,  Uemph. 
[Tr.  mg.]   D,   Old   U(.,   Urigcn.— 

Wrlen. 
W.,Tf.,T. '  ft  !<,C,S3,  Syr.Hcl.,0ri6. 
;D.r,i(L«ll.)-irf««™. 
W..Tr.niB.,  B,  !(,  Vulg.,  Orig. 
1    T.  I 

[Tr.]       D,  L,  r,  A,  B3,  OM  Ut, 
Cur.  S)' r,  Sy  rr.,  Uemph. 
I    —IPettm,. 
r.         I  M,U,OklLil.,ctc.— H'cK. 

IV.,  Tr.      n,etc 
W.,T.,'l'r.   B,!(,L,r,8S,0rig, 
Tr.mg.    lD,i,«li:.-ir«(m.. 
W.,  T,     ;  B,  !<. 

[Tr.]  .  (D),  L,  r,  A,  33,  Old  Ul, 
I  Yulg..  C..r.  Svt.,  Thfl., 
1  Meniph,lV.-H'«ftnfc 
W.,T.,Tr.jB,  »,  D,  T,  Old  ImU, 
I  Ucmph.,  P«t. 
j  L,  A,  S»,  Cur  Svr..  Hcl, 
I  \i,]^.-AJtrot,d,-i,mt 
T.         it,A,Cleiiii.,0rig.6rMi«^ 

[iv.],Tr.  n.D,L,r. 

W„  Tr.,T.  U,  X,  BS,  01.1  I.at.,  Vulg., 
Cur,  Syr,  Memph. 


I,  r 


A,  Syn 


Tr..  T.      B,  »,  L,  A.  33,  Vulg.,  Syrr, 
[W.]       D,  OU   Ul.,  Cur.  Syr., 
I    MfiHi,ii.-ir../(.i.. 
\V.,T.,Tr.  B,6(,D,38,Orig. 

I  Tf,  A — .4  lexandrian  t 
W.,T.,Tr.  )(,I),l,i.i.)kl].ii<.,VulB., 
I     Gemi.  (once). 
W.mg,      It,  Clem*,  (once), 
W.,T.,Tr,   D,!t(3S). 
Tr.mg.   .U,L,A— HVtfem. 
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(18)  Ver.  S9  omit  <rov 

add     « 

(19)  "    41   dyyapiwm 


ayyaptwfy 

(20)  «    42  cue 

CtCOV 

(21)  *^    44  i  omit  clauBes 


add  daiiset 


(22)    "    4G  roavTo 
ovrut^ 


(28)    "     47 


(24)    " 


u 


(25)    *'      " 

(2G)    "     48 
(27)    "     « 


0fXovc 

rcXctfvat 
oi'ntfC 

6  ovpdviOQ 
kv  r.  ovpavdiQ 


T.        |H,83,  Orig. 
[W.]  Tr.  '  B,  D,  L,  A,  Latt. 
W.,Tr.,T.  "8,1^(0). 

W.,Tr.,T.  B,»,D. 

L,  A — Alexandtianf 
\\\  Tr^  T.   B,  X,  Utt^  Bfempb^  Cur. 

I     Syr^  Orig. 

;D,  L,  A,  83,  etc— n€#f- 

W^  T.      n,  K,  L,  A,  S>Tr^  (Latr.). 
W.mg^Tr.  D,Z,33,Ciir.Syr^Mcro|>h. 

— Western, 
W^T^Tr.  B,  »,  D,  Latt^  Cur.  Syr., 
Pdt.,  Blemph. 
L,  A — Alexandrian  f 
\V.,Tr.,T.   B,  K,  D,  Utt^  Memph., 
Cur.  Syr. 
L,  Aj  Pst. — A  lexandt-um  f 
W.,  Tr.,  T.  B,  X,  D,  88,  Pst.,  (Utt.). 
L,  A,  Memph.,  Cur.  Syr. — 
A  lexandrum  f 
W.,Tr.,T.  B,  it,L,Z,88,Clema.,Orig. 

\D,  A— Western. 
W.,  Tr.,  T. ;  B,  K,  L,  Z,  83,  Vulg.,  Syr. 
Hcl. 
(D),  Aj  Old  Lat.,  Pst.,  Cur. 
Syr,—  Western, 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   PRINTED  TEXT  OF  THE   GREEK  TES- 
TAMENT. 

The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: 

(1.)  The  period  of  the  unlimited  reign  of  tlie 
Received  Text,  so  called,  from  1516  to  1750  or  1770. 

(2.)  The  transition  period  from  the  Received  Text 
to  the  older  Uncial  Text,  1770  to  1830. 

(3.)  The  restoration  of  the  oldest  and  purest  text, 
1830  to  1881. 

More  than  half  a  century  elapsed  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  before  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  the  original  Greek.*     The  honor 

*  I  mean  the  whole  Greek  Testament.  For  the  celebrated  printer,  Aldo 
Manuxio  (the  elder,  1447-1515),  had  previously  published  the  first  blx 
chapters  of  the  Gofipel  of  John  at  Venice  in  1504;  and  the  Mapiificat  of 
Mary,  Luke  i.  46-55,  and  the  Renedictus  of  Zachariai*,  Luke  i.  C8-79,  were 
added  to  a  beautiful  Greek  Psalter  in  the  year  1486.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
wan  first  published  at  Mayence,  in  1455  (the  Mazarin  Bible),  before  any 
other  book.  The  German  Bible  was  also  printed  before  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  originaL  No  less  than  fourteen  editions  of  the  German  Bible  in 
the  High-German  dialect  were  printed  before  1518  (at  Mayence,  1462 ;  at 
Strassburg,  14G6;  at  Augsburg,  1475;  at  Kllmberg  or  Basle,  1470,  efc), 
and  four  in  the  Ix>w-German  dialect  from  1480  to  1522  (at  Cologne,  1480; 
at  Lubeck,  1494,  etc.).  See  Fritzsche's  art.  Deutsche  BibelSbert.  in  Herzog 
(new  ed.),  iii.545  sqq.,  and  Kehrein,  O'etch.der  deutschen  BibelSbersHzunff 
vor  Luther,  Stottg.  1851.  England,  which  now  far  surpasses  all  other 
countries  in  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  far 
behind  the  Continent  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.    Wiclifs  version  exbted 

15 
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uf  pioiieersliip  in  this  great  enterprise  is  divided 
between  a  Koinan  Catholic  cardinal  of  Spain  and  a 
semi -Protestant  schohir  of  Switzerland  (originally 
of  Ilolland).  The  former  began  fii-st,  with  a  num- 
ber of  helpers  and  boundless  resources  of  money ; 
but  the  latter,  single-lianded  and  poor,  overtook  him 
by  superior  learning  and  enterprise.  The  same 
pope,  Leo  X.,  who  personally  cared  more  for  lettere 
and  arts  than  for  religion,  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  both  editions,  and  thus  unconsciously  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Protestantism,  which  appeals  to 
the  Greek  Testament  as  the  highest  and  only  infalli- 
ble authority  in  mattei*s  of  faith,  and  which  claims 
the  right  and  owns  the  duty  to  print  and  spread  the 
Word  of  God  in  every  language  on  earth.  The 
Jews  had  anticipated  the  Christians  by  publishing 
the  Hebrew  Bible  several  years  before  (in  1488  at 
Soncino  in  Lombardy,  and  again  at  Brescia,  1494). 

Dr.  Reuss,  of  Strassburg,  who  is  in  possession 
of  the  largest  private  collection  of  editions  of  the 

then  only  in  manuscript.  The  first  etliti<»n  of  William  Tyndnle's  Engli«h 
New  Testament  was  printed  on  the  Continent  (partly  at  Cologne,  partly 
at  W^orms)  in  1526,  secretly  smngp^Ied  into  England,  and  burned  by  order 
of  the  bishop  of  London  (Tnnstall)  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  not  far  from 
the  Oxford  Bible  Warehouse  in  Paternoster  Row  and  the  Bible  House  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from 
wltich  thousands  and  millions  of  Bibles  in  all  langtuiges  are  now  sent  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Warham)  bought 
a  large  number  of  copies  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for  destruction,  but  thereby  furnished  the  translator  the  means  for  printing 
a  new  edition.  Hence  the  scarcity  of  the  first  edition,  of  which  only  two 
copies  and  a  fragment  survive.  Tyndale  '^caused  the  boy  who  driveth 
the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  did  all  the  priesU"  of  hit 
day.     See  Eadie,  IlUtojy  of  the  English  BiUe,  i.  129, 161,  178  tq.,  184. 
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Greek  Testament,  gives  a  chronological  list  of  584 
distinct  and  151  title  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (501  and  139  being  complete),  which  wer6 
printed  from  1514  to  1870.  He  divides  them  into 
twenty-seven  families.*  This  list  has  been  enlarged 
in  1882  to  the  number  of  919  by  Professor  Hall  (see 
First  Appendix).  He  estimates  the  total  number  of 
printed  copies  of  the  entire  Greek  Testament,  as  far 
as  he  can  trace  them,  on  the  basis  of  1000  to  each 
edition,  to  be  over  one  million,  A  large  number, 
and  yet  very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
English  New  Testament,  of  which  the  American 
Bible  Society  alone  issues  nearly  half  a  million  of 
copies  every  year.' 

'  Sec  Ilia  Bibliotheca  Xovi  Test,  Graci  (1872),  and  Appendix  L  Beuss 
ciMsifies  bis  editions  as  follows: 

I.  Editio  Coniplutensis ;  II.  Kditiones  Erasmicn ;  III.  Editio  Compluto- 
Erasmica;  IV.  Editio  CoIinKi;  V.  Editioncs  Stephanies;  VI.  Editiones 
Erasmo-Stephanicie;  VII.  Editiones  Compluto-Stepbanicfe;  VIII.  Edi- 
tiones Bezan»;  IX.  Editiones  Stephano-Bezanie ;  X.  Editiones  Stepbano- 
Plantinianse;  XI.  Editiones  Elzevirianae;  XII.  Editiones  Stepbano- 
Elzevirianie;  XIII.  Editiones  Elzeviro-Plantinianae;  XIV.  Editiones 
critical  ante-Griesbacbianse;  XV.  Editiones  Griesbacbiane;  XVI.  Edi- 
tiones Mattba&ianxe;  XVII.  Editiones  Griesbacbio-Elzevirianie;  XVIII. 
Editiones  Knappiana;;  XIX.  Editiones  crilicie  minores  post-Gries- 
bacbiane;  XX.  Editioncs  Scbolzianoe  (including  tbe  Bloomfield  and  tbe 
Bagster  editions,  London);  XXI.  Editiones  Ijicbmannianxe;  XXII.  Edi- 
tiones Griesbacbio-I^cbmannianae;  XXIII.  Editiones  Tiscbendorfianie ; 
XXIV.  Editiones  mixta  reccntiores  (Tbeile,  Muralt,  Reithmayr,  Anger, 
Wordsworth,  Hahn);  XXV.  Editiones  nondum  coUatee;  XXVI.  Editi- 
onea  dubis;  XXVII.  Editioncs  spuria^  To  these  should  be  added  tbe 
Tregelles  editions;  the  Westcott  and  Ilort  editions;  tbe  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  editions  of  the  Revisers'  text.  The  American  editions  (over 
eighty)  are  reprints  of  European  families,  mostly  of  the  tcxtus  receptus 
and  its  derivatives. 

'  The  iaauea  of  the  New  Testament  in  English  from  the  Bible  House 
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I  confine  myself  here  to  the  standard  editions, 
which  mark  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  textual  crit- 
icism. Compare  the  full  titles  and  specimen  pages 
in  the  Second  Appendix. 


I.  The  Period  of  the  Textus  Keceptus:  from 
Erasmus  and  Stephens  to  Bengel  and  Wet- 
stein.— A.D.  1516-1750. 

the  textus  receptus. 

This  period  extends  from  the  Keformation  to  the 
middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  The  text  of 
Erasmus,  with  various  changes  and  improvements 
of  Stephens,  Beza,  and  the  Elzevii's,  assumed  a  stere- 
otyped character,  and  acquired  absolute  dominion 
among  scholars.  No  two  editions  are  precisely 
alike,  any  niore  than  the  editions  of  the  Authorized 
English  Version ;  but  all  present  substantially  the 
same  text.  The  changes  are  numerous,  but  rarely 
affect  the  sense.  The  Greek  Testaments  printed  in 
England  are  usually  based  on  Stephens  and  Beza; 
those  on  the  Continent,  on  the  Elzevirs. 

The  Protestant  versions  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  (German,  French, Dutch,  English) 
in  common  use  were  made  from  this  Erasmo-Elze- 


At  New  York,  by  sale  and  donation,  for  successive  years  ending  with  the 
3l8t  of  March  (accunling  to  information  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Gilman, 
one  of  the  secretaries)  are  as  follows : 

12  months,  to  March  31,  1879,  458,885  copies. 
"         «  1880,540,065      " 

"         "         "  1881,  491,105      « 

*♦         "         «  1882,424,642      « 
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virian  text,  and  gained  the  same  autliority  among 
tlie  laity  which  the  former  enjoyed  among  scholars. 
Both  were  practically  considered  to  be  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  and  every  departure  from  them  was 
looked  npon  with  distrust.  This  pious  supei'stition, 
although  gradually  undermined  during  the  present 
century,  still  lingers,  and  will  die  very  reluctantly ; 
for  religious  prejudices  and  habits  arc  exceedingly 
tenacious. 

The  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  not  bound  to  a 
particular  Greek  text,  but  holds  instead  with  even 
greater  tenacity  to  Jerome's  Vulgate,  which,  as  a 
translation,  is  still  further  removed  from  the  foun- 
tain of  inspiration,  though  based  in  part  on  an  older 
text  than  the  textus  receptus.  The  Council  of  Trent 
has  put  this  defective  version  even  on  a  par  with, 
and  virtually  above,  the  sacred  original,  and  thus 
checked  all  serious  progress  in  biblical  criticism  and 
exegesis.  Boman  Catholic  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament. are  behind  the  age,  and  mostly  mere  re- 
prints of  the  Complutensiau  text,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  the  Erasmian,  both  having  the  quasi- 
sanction  of  the  pope  (Leo  X.).  The  edition  of  the 
Koman  Catholic;;  scholar,  Scholz,  contains  a  vast  crit- 
ical apparatus,  but  has  no  ecclesiastical  sanction. 
The  only  duly  and  fully  authorized  Roman  Catholic 
Bible  is  the  Clementine  Yulgate,  and  that  needs  a 
thorough  critical  revision. 

ERASMUS. 

The  first  published  (not  printed)  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  is  that  of  the  famous  Desiderius 
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Erasmus  (urged  by  his  enterprising  publisher,  Fro- 
benius,  who  offered  to  pay  hiiu  as  much  "  as  any- 
body "),  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  1516,  fol. 

It  was  a  most  timely  publication,  just  one  year 
before  the  Keforination.  Erasmus  was  the  best 
classical  scholar  of  his  age  (a  better  Latinist  than 
Hellenist),  and  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Refor- 
mation, although  he  afterwards  withdrew  from  it, 
and  died  on  the  division  line  between  two  ages  and 
two  churches  (1536)..  He  furnished  Luther  and 
Tyndale  the  text  for  their  vernacular  vereions,  which 
became  the  most  powerful  level's  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  in  Germany  and  England,* 

The  first  edition  was  taken  chiefly  from  two  in- 
ferior Basle  MSS.,  one  of  the  Gospels  and  one  of 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles :  they  are  still  preserved 
in  the  University  library  at  Basle,  and  have  the 
corrections  of  Erasmus  and  the  marks  of  the  print- 
er's pages  (as  I  myself  observed  on  a  visit  in  1879). 
They  date  from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 
Erasmus  compared  them  with  two  or  three  others 
on  the  same  books.  For  the  Apocalypse  he  had 
only  one  MS.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  borrowed  from 
Reuchlin,  then  lost  sight  of,  but  found  again  in 

'  The  Sorbonne  in  1527  condemned  thirt^'-two  articles  of  Erasmaa 
extracted  from  his  works,  after  having  previously  forbidden  the  circula- 
tion of  his  CoUoquia  in  France.  But  he  enjoyed  the  pope*8  friendship  to 
the  last,  and  was  even  offered  a  cardinaFs  hat,  which  he  declined  on 
account  of  old  age.  He  died  without  a  priest,  but  invoking  the  mercy 
of  Christ,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Protestant  Minster  of  Basle.  Comp.  on 
Erasmus  the  monographs  of  Muller  (1828),  Drummond  (1873),  Gilly  (1879), 
and  the  article  "Erasmus"  by  StUhelin  in  Herzog*s  *^£nc}'U.**  v<^  iv. 
278-290,  new  ed.  (abridged  in  SchaTs  «  EucycL"  i.  753). 
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1861 ; '  defective  on  the  last  leaf  (containing  the 
last  six  verses,  which  he  retranslated  from  the  Vul- 
gate into  poor  Greek).  Made  in  great  haste,  in  less 
than  six  months,  and  full  of  errors.  Elegant  Latin 
vei-sion,  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  Vulgate, 
with  brief  annotations.  Dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X., 
who  is  reminded  of  his  duty  to  "  make  known  to 
the  Christians  again  the  commandments  of  their 
Master  out  of  the  evangelical  and  apostolic  writings 
themselves." 

£]*asmus  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  CEcolampadius 
(the  friend  of  Zwingli  and  reformer  of  Basle),  in 
all  five  successive  editions,  with  improvements,  all 
Grffico- Latin.  Second  edition,  1519  (the  basis  of 
Luther's  translation) ;  third,  1522;  fourtli,  much  im- 
proved, 1527 ;  fifth,  1535.  Besides,  more  than  thirty 
unauthorized  reprints  are  said  to  have  appeared  at 
Venice,  Strassburg,  Basle,  Paris,  etc. 

The  entire  apparatus  of  Erasmus  never  exceeded 
eight  MSS.  The  oldest  and  best  of  tlicm  he  used 
least,  because  he  was  afraid  of  it — namel}',  a  cursive 
of  the  tenth  century,  numbered  1,  which  agrees 
better  with  the  uncial  than  with  the  received  text. 
He  also  took  the  liberty  of  occasionally  correcting 
or  supplementing  his  text  from  the  Vulgate ;  and 
hence  in  more  than  twenty  places  his  Greek  text  is 
not  supported  by  any  known  Greek  MS. 

Note.— Reusa  gives  the  titles  of  the  five  Erasmian  editions,  and  says 
{Bibiioth,  p.  26)  that  they  vary  in  sixty-two  out  of  a  thousand  places 
which  he  compared.     Mill's  estimate  of  the  variations  (four  hundred  in 

*  By  Dr.  Delitzsch,  in  the  library  of  the  princely  house  of  Oettingem 
WaUersUin.    See  his  Ilandtchrifllkhe  Funde,  Heft  i!  and  ii^  1861  and  1862. 
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the  Mcoad  edition)  is  far  below  tbe  mark ;  lee  Scrirener,  fn/roJ.  p.  S80. 
Of  tbe  fint  edition,  Erasmus  himself  says  that  it  was  prepared  with  bead- 
long  haste  (^ pracipitahtm /ni  Ttrirns  fwam  editmm^  in  order  that  his 
puMisber  might  anticipate  the  pablicatioB  of  tbe  Gomplntensian  Polrglot. 
There  was  therefore  some  rivalnr  and  spccolation  at  work.  Tbe  seoood 
edition  is  more  correct,  bat  even  this  (as  Dr.  O.  ron  Gebhardt,  in  his  Gn 
Germ,  Tett^  p.  xvi^  Mvs)  contains  several  pages  of  emws,  socne  of  which 
have  affected  Luther's  German  version.  The  third  edition  first  inserted 
the  spurious  passage  of  the  three  wiioesaes  (1  John  v.  7),  **  e  eodice  BriUm' 
mcOf"  t.  f^  from  tbe  Codex  Montfurtianus  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
Erasmus  did  not  consider  it  genuine,  and  admitted  it  only  from  poIicT 
**ne  cuijlrel  ansa  caUtmniandV*  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  had  it 
with  two  slight  variations.  *  The  fourth  edition  of  Erasmus  adds,  in  a 
third  parallel  column,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  besides  the  Greek  and  his  own 
version ;  it  has  also  many  changes  and  improvements  from  tbe  Complii- 
tensian  Polyglot,  especially  in  Revelation.  Tbe  fifth  edition  omits  the 
Vulgate,  but  otbeniise  hardly  differs  from  the  fourth;  and  from  these 
two,  in  the  main,  tbe  Textus  Receptus  is  ultimately  derived. 


THE    COMPLUTE^'SIAX    POLYGLOT. 

The  Complutensian  New  Testament  is  a  part  of 
the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Complutum,  or  Alcala  de 
Henares,  in  Spain.  This  opus  magnttm^  the  great- 
est of  the  kind  since  the  Ilexapla  of  Origen,  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of 
Cardinal  Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  Great  Inquisitor,  and  Prime-minister  of 
Spain,  and  published  in  1520,  \\\i\\  papal  approba- 
tion, in  6  vols,  fol.'  Tlie  work  was  begun  in  1502,  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  New 
Testament  was  completed  Jan.  10,  1514  (two  years 


^  See  a  full  account  of  the  University  of  AlcalA,  founded  by  tbe  cardinal 
(1608),  in  Hefele'8  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Tubingen,  1844,  pp.  101  »qq^ 
and  of  the  Polyglot,  pp.  120  sqq.  Also  in  Tregelles,  A  ccowU  of  Ike  Printed 
Text,  etc.,  pp.  1-19. 
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before  the  issue  of  tlie  edition  of  Erasmus);  the 
fourth  volume  July  10, 1517  (the  year  of  the  Refor- 
mation), but  not  published  till  1520  or  1521  (four 
years  after  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus,  who  did  not 
see  the  Polyglot  till  1522),  and  three  years  after  the 
cardinal's  death  (who  died  1517,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one).  Pope  Leo  would  not  give  his  approbation  till 
March  22, 1520 ; '  even  then  there  was  some  delay, 
and  the  work  did  not  get  into  general  circulation 
before  1522. 

The  cardinal  desired  by  this  herculean  work  to 
revive  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  was  so  deplora- 
bly neglected  before  the  Eeformation.  Every  the- 
ologian, he  says,  should  draw  the  water  of  life  from 
the  fountain  of  the  original  text.  He  was  willing 
to  give  up  all  his  knowledge  of  civil  law  for  the 
explanation  of  a  single  passage  of  the  Bible.  He 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
in  his  ripe  years.  He  employed  for  the  Polyglot 
the  best  scholars  he  could  get,  at  a  high  salary; 
among  them  three  converted  Jews.  The  most  emi- 
nent wei-e  Lopez  de  Zufiiga  (Stunica,  or  Astunga, 
known  from  his  controversies  with  Erasmus),  De- 
metrius Dukas  of  Crete,  and  Nufiez  de  Guzman. 
TJiey  again  employed  pupils  and  scribes.  The  cost 
of  the  work  for  manuscripts,  salaries,  and  printing 
expenses  exceeded  the  enormous  sum  of  50,000 
ducats,  or  about  $150,000.  But  this  was  only 
one  fourth  of  the  cardinal's  annual  income.     "He 


'  This  in  the  correct  date ;  not  March  20, 1521  (aa  Uuq  givca  it).    See 
Hefele,  2.  e.  p.  142. 
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liad   the  income  of  a  king  and   the  wants  of  a 
monk."  • 

Only  six  hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  sold 
at  6^  dacats  per  copy ;  so  that  the  total  sale  would 
not  have  refunded  the  twelfth  part  of  the  cost. 
Copies  are  exceedingly  rare  and  dear.  (See  the  fac- 
simile in  Append.  II.) 

The  New  Testament  forms  vol.  v.,  and  gives  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  two  columns  (the 
Greek  being  broader),  with  parallel  passages  and 
quotations  on  the  Latin  margin.  The  chapters  are 
marked,  but  no  verses  (which  were  not  known  be- 
fore 1551).  Several  prefaces  of  Jerome  and  other 
additions  are  appended,  among  them  five  Greek  and 
Latin  poems  in  praise  of  Ximenes.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testa-  . 
ment  with  the  Apocrypha.  The  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  given  in  three  languages: 
the  Latin  Vulgate  characteristically  holds  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  middle,  between  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Hebrew  original.  This  signifies,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prolegomena,  that  Christ,  i.  e.,  the 
Boman  or  Latin  Church,  was  crucified  between  two 
robbers,  i.  ^.,  the  Jewish  Synagogue  and  the  schis- 
matical  Greek  Church ! '  The  sixth  volume  contains 
lexica,  indexes,  etc. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  mostly  derived 

'  Ilifelc,  p.  126. 

■  Some  have  denied  that  Ximenes  wrote  this  preface,  since  he  elsewhere 
pave  the  preference  to  the  original  text.  Hefele  (p.  186)  vindicates  it  to 
the  cardinal,  but  thinks  that  he  meant  only  to  disparage  the  St/nagogue 
and  the  Greek  Church,  but  not  the  I/ebretc  text  nor  the  Sfptuagint, 
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from  late  and  inferior  MSS.  not  specified,  and  not  der 
scribed  except  in  the  vague  and  exaggerated  terms 
*'  very  ancient  and  correct"  {antiquissima  et  emendor 
f{mma),and  procured  from  Rome,  for  wliicli  Leo  X. 
is  thanked  in  tlie  Preface.* 

The  Complutensian  text  was  reprinted,  though 
not  without  some  changes,  by  Christopher  Plantin 
at  Antwerp  (1564?  1573,  1574, 1584, 1590,  etc.),  at 
Geneva  (1609,  1619,  1620,  1628,  1632),  in  the  Ant- 
werp Polyglot  (edited  by  Spaniards  under  Philip  XL, 
1571  and  1572),  in  the  great  Paris  Polyglot  (1630-33, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes),  and  by  Goldliagen 
at  Mayence  (1753).  More  recently  it  was  carefully 
re-edited  by  P.  A.  Gra'tz  (Roman  Catholic  Professor 
at  Tubingen,  afterwards  at  Bonn),  with  changes  in 
the  orthography  and  punctuation,  and  with  the  Clem- 
entine Vulgate  (Tubingen,  1821 ;  2d  ed.  Mayence, 
1827;  3d  ed.  1851,  in  2  vols.),  and  by  Leander  van 
Ess  (1827),  who,  however,  incorporated  the  text  of 
Erasmus  with  it.'  By  the  third  edition  of  Stephens 
it  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  textica  re- 

*  On  the  textual  sonrces  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  see  Trepfellea, 
I  c.  pp.  12-18.  Hefele  (p.  132)  Rays,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Polyglot 
fttanda  there  without  anv  authority,  ns  if  it  were  fallen  from  heaven. 
ReiiM  (Biblioth.  pp.  lG-24)  gives  a  list  of  the  readings  peculiar  to  this 
Greek  Testament.     The  groat  Vatican  ^IS,  (B)  was  not  used. 

•  The  title  of  this  editio  Compluto-Erasmica  is  Xovtim  Teat,  Gr,  et  lAxt, 
erprestvm  ad  hina»  edifionet  a  Leone  X,  P,  Af.  odprobatu»  CompluteMtm 
sciitcet  et  Eratmi  Roferod.,  with  the  Clementine  text  of  the  Vulgate  in 
parallel  columns,  and  readings  from  Stephens,  Matthasi,  and  Griesbach  in 
foot-notes.  Tubingie,  1827.  Leander  van  Ess  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  atudy  of  the  Bible  among  Roman  Catholics.  His  invaluable  library 
was  acquired  for  the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  throogh  the  agency  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson. 
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ceptus  of  Protestants ;  but  in  its  original  shape  it 
may  be  called  the  Koinan  Catholic  text,  as  far  as 
there  is  such  a  text. 

COLIN.EU8. 

SmoN  C0LIN.EU8  (Simon  de  Colines),  a  printer  at 
Paris,  and  step -father  of  Eobert  Stephanns,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1534,  a  Greek  Testament,  whicli  is 
in  part  an  eclectic  mixture  of  the  Erasmian  and 
Complutensian  texts,  but  contains  many  readings  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  on  manuscript  authority/ 

stephanub. 

The  editions  of  the  great  printer  and  scholar, 
Eobert  Stephanus,  or  Stephens*  (1503-59),  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1546  and  1549,  16mo  (called, 
from  the  first  words  of  the  preface,  the  Omirijicam 
editions);  1550,  in  folio;  and  at  Geneva,  in  1551, 
16mo.  His  son  Henry  (1528-98)  collated  the  MSS. 
employed  for  these  editions,  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired for  their  excellent  type,  cast  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  government. 

Stephens's  "royal  edition"  (editio  regid)  of  1550 
is  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  nearest  source  of  the 
textua  receptus^  especially  for  England.*  The  text 
was  mainly  taken  from  Erasmus  (the  editions  of 

'  See  Reum,  p.  4C,  who  indicates  the  sources  of  Colincas.  His  edition 
was  not  reprinted,  and  was  superseded  by  the  e<Utions  of  Stephanos. 

*  This  is  the  usual  Enfi:1ish  spelling.  Stephen  or  Siephanvt  would  be 
more  correct.     His  French  name  was  Ettietme, 

'  Reuss  (p.  53) :  "  Est  kcec  ipsa  editio  ex  qua  derivahtr  quern  natfri 
textum  receptum  vul^o  vocantf  nomine  rei  minus  bene  aptato,^ 
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1527  and  1535),  with  marginal  readings  from  tho 
Complatensian  edition,  and  fifteen  MSS.  of  the 
Paris  library,  two  of  them  valuable  (D(2)  and  L),  but 
least  used.  It  was  republished  by  F.  II.  Scrivener, 
1859,  at  Cambridge;  new  edition  1877,  with  the 
variations  of  Beza  (1565),  Elzevir  (1624),  Laehmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.* 

The  edition  of  1551,  which  was  published  at 
Geneva  (where  Robert  Stephens  spent  his  last  years 
as  a  professed  Protestant),  though  chiefly  a  reprint 
of  the  Royal  edition  of  1550  in  inferior  style,  is  re- 
markable for  the  versicular  division  which  here  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time,  and  which  Robert  Stephens 
is  said  to  have  made  on  horseback  on  a  journey 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.'  The  edition  contains  the 
Greek  text  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  Erasmian 
version  on  the  outer.  The  vei'sicular  division  is 
injudicious,  and  breaks  up  the  text,  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence,  into  fragments,  instead 
of  presenting  it  in  natural  sections ;  but  it  is  con- 
venient for  reference,  and  has  become  indispensable 
by  long  use.  The  English  Revision  judiciously 
combines  both  methods. 

BEZA. 

Theodore  de  Bezk  (Beza,  1519-1605),  Calvin's 
friend  and  successor  in  Geneva,  and  the  surviving 

'  Not,  Tett,  Urtus  Stepkanici  A,D,  1560.  Accedunt  vaiia  lectume$ 
ediiionum  Bette,  EizeviHf  Lachmanniy  Tuchendorjiiy  TregtlUsii,  Ed,  nova 
ft  emend,  Cantabr.  et  Lond.  1877,  16mo. 

*  He  first  introduced  the  present  verse-division  into  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  1555  (not  1548). 
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patriarch  of  the  Reformation,  prepared  four  folio' 
editions  of  Stephens's  Greek  text,  with  some  changes 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  his  own,  Geneva,  1565, 
1582, 1588  (many  copies  dated  1589),  1598  (reprint- 
ed in  Cambridge,  1642).  He  also  issued  several 
octavo  editions  with  his  Latin  version  and  brief 
marginal  notes  (1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 1604).*  He 
came  into  possession  of  two  bilingual  (Graeco-Latin) 
uncials  of  great  value,  D(i)  and  r>(0)  (Cod.  Bezse,  or 
Cantabrigiensis,  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  Cod. 
Claromontanus  for  the  Pauline  Epistles),  but  made 
very  little  use  of  them,  because  they  differed  very 
much  from  the  Erasmian  and  Stephanie  texts.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  safe  operation  of  the 
art  of  textual  criticism. 

Beza  was  an  eminent  classical  and  biblical  schol- 
ar, and  enjoj'cd,  next  to  Calvin  and  Bullinger,  the 
greatest  respect  and  authority  in  the  Chui*ch  of 
England  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
L  He  presented  Codex  D  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (1581),  and  received  in  return  a  letter  of 
thanks  with  the  highest  compliments.' 


'  Boza  called  the  edition  of  1565  the  second;  but  his  first,  1557, 
onlv  his  Latin  version  with  annotations,  for  which  he  cared  more  than 
for  the  Greek  text.  Scrivener  (lutrod,  2d  ed.  p.  390)  gives  1559  as  the 
date  of  the  first  edition;  but  this  is  an  error;  see  Reuss,  Biblioth,  pp.72  sqq. 
Others  speak  of  an  edition  of  1576;  but  this  was  edited  by  Henry  Stephens. 
For  a  description,  see  Masch's  Le  Long,  Bibl,  SacrOy  pars  i.  pp.  307-316. 

'  "  Nam  hoc  scito^  post  unica  Scnpturce  tacratitsimam  cogmtvmem,  miUot 
unquam  ex  omni  niemoria  temporum  tcriptores  extUUse^  quot  memorabiU 
viro  Johanni  Cairino  tibiqve  prvferamui,"  Dr.  Scrivener,  the  editor  of 
Cod.  I),  in  quoting  this  passage  (Introd,  p.  112),  makes  the  strange  re- 
mark that  this  veneration  for  Calvin  and  Beza  **  boded  ill  for  the  peace  of 
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His  editions  were  chiefly  used  for  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1611,  in  connection  with  the  two  last 
editions  of  Stepliens.  This  fact  gives  to  them  a 
peculiar  historical  value. 

Note. — Beza  had  already,  by  his  Latin  version  and  notes,  suggested 
several  improved  renderings  to  the  authors  of  the  Geneva  Version  (1557 
and  1560),  from  which  they  passed  into  King  James's  (as  in  Mark  xiv. 
72 ;  Luke  xi.  17 ;  Acts  xxiii.  27 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  James  i.  13) ;  but  also  some 
arbitrary  explanatory  or  harmonist ic  corrections  of  the  text  (as  in  Luke 
it  22,  ^  Mary  9  purification,''  or  "  her  purification,"  for  "  their  purification  f 
Blark  xvi.  2, "  when  the  sun  teat  yet  rwnff"  or  "a<  the  ruing  of  the  sun," 
for  "  when  the  sun  was  risen  ;'*  Rev.  xi.  1,  "  and  the  angel  stood  saying," 
KOi  6  dyy(\oQ  eidnfcec,  for  "one  said,"  Af'ycuv  or  Xtyit).  A  more  serious 
charge  has  been  inferred,  though  unjustly,  from  the  probable  infiucncc  of  his 
predestinarianism  in  the  rendering  of  some  passages,  as  Matt.  xx.  23  (the 
icsertion,  but  it  shall  be  gicen);  Acts  ii.  47  ("such  as  should  be  saved," 
which  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  rot'c  oinZofiivovgt  but  it  is  the  rendering 
from  Tyndale  down,  and  the  Rhemish  Version  gives  likewise  the  future, 
"  them  that  should  be  saved  ") ;  Hcb.  x.  38  (**  if  any  man  draw  back," 
"siQUis  te  abduxeii/j**  for  idv  vvooTuXtiTai).  This  charge  is  not  well 
foundeti,  as  has  been  shown  by  Archbishop  Trench  m  his  treatise  on 
Recintm.  Beza  was  undoubtedly  the  best  exegetical  scholar  on  the 
Continent  at  the  time  the  Authorized  Version  was  made,  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  beneficial.  "  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text,*'  says  Westcott,  *'  he  was  singularly  clear-sighted ;  in 
the  criticism  of  the  text  he  was  more  rash  than  his  contemporaries  in 
proportion  as  his  self-reliance  was  greater.  But  though  it  is  a  far  more 
grievous  matter  to  corrupt  the  text  than  to  misinterpret  it,  the  cases  in 

the  English  Church."  But  the  University  of  Cambridge  could  not  have 
bestowed  its  respect  on  worthier  men  at  that  time.  Even  Hooker,  who 
led  the  way  in  the  high-church  reaction  against  the  Reformation,  speaks 
in  roost  appreciative  terms  of  John  Calvin  as  being  "incomparably  the 
wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy"  (Laics  ofEccUsuiS' 
tical  Polity f  vol.  i.  pp.  158  sqq.,  ed.  Keble).  On  the  life  and  labors  of 
Beza,  see  the  works  of  La  Faye  (Gen.  1G06),  Schlosser  (Heidelb.  1809), 
Baum  (Leipsic,  1843  and  1851),  and  lleppc  (Elberfeld,  18C1);  also  the  art. 
** Beza"  in  Schaff's  Herzog,  vol  L  pp.  255-257. 
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which  Beza  has  corrected  the  renderings  of  former  translators  are  incom- 
parably more  numerous  than  those  in  which  he  has  introduced  false 
readings;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  version  is  far  superior  to  those  which 
had  been  made  before,  and  so,  consequently,  the  Genevan  revisions  which 
fiiUow  it "  {UisU  of  the  Knylish  Bibles  pp.  296, 297).  A  work  on  the  precise 
Greek  text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  was 
recently  edited  by  Dr.  Scrivener  {The  Xew  Tettament  in  the  Origmal  Greet, 
according  to  the  Text  followed  in  the  Authorized  Version,  together  tcith  the 
Variations  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version^  C4imbridge,  1881).  The  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  618-(>d6,  gives  a  list  of  the  passages  wherein  the  Authorized 
Version  departs  from  the  readings  of  Beza's  New  Test.  (1598).  This  list 
is  more  complete  and  more  correct  than  that  published  by  Dr.  Scrivener 
in  his  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  (1873),  lutrod..  Appendix  £. 

ELZEVIR. 

The  brothers  Bonaventure  and  Abraham  Elze- 
vir, enterprising  publishers  in  Holland,  issued,  witli 
the  aid  of  unknown  editore,  several  editions  at  Lej- 
den,  1624,  1C33,  1641 ;  originally  taken  (not  from 
Stephens,  but)  from  Beza's  smaller  edition  of  1565, 
with  a  few  changes  from  his  later  editions.  Neatly 
printed,  and  of  handy  size,  they  were  popular  and 
authoritative  for  a  long  period.  The  preface  to 
the  second  edition  boldly  proclaims:  ''^ Teoetuni  ergo 
hdbeSj  nunc  ab  myinihiis  receptum :  in  quo  nihil  im- 
mutatum  aut  corriqHum  danuiay  Ucnce  the  name 
textua  receptuSy  or  commonly  received  standard  text, 
which  became  a  part  of  orthodoxy  on  the  Con- 
tinent; while  in  England  Stephens's  edition  of  1550 
acquired  this  authority;  but  both  agree  substantial- 
ly.*    Erasmus  is  the  first,  Elzevire'  editor  the  last 


*  Mill  ob8c^^•ed  but  twelve  variations.  Tischendorf  (p.  Ixxxr.  Proleg, 
7th  ed.)  gives  a  list  of  150  changes;  Scrivener  (p. 392)  states  the  number 
as  287.    Most  of  these  variations,  however,  are  as  unimportant  as  the 
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author,  so  to  say,  of  the  textus  receptus.  All  the 
Holland  editions  were  scrupulously  copied  from  the 
Elzevir  text,  and  Wetstein  could  not  get  authority 
to  print  his  famous  Greek  Testament  (1751-52)  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  following  it.* 

Walton's  polyglot. 

Brian  Walton's  Polyglot  Bihley  Lond.  1657,  6 
torn.  fol.     The  New  Testament  (torn,  v.)  gives  the 

variations  of  the  difTercnt  editions  of  King  James's  English  Version, 
which  number  over  20,000. 

*  For  a  history  of  the  Elzevir  family  and  a  list  of  their  publications,  sec 
Ijfi  Elzerier.  Histoirt  et  A nnale*  fypogiaphiques, par  ALniONSE  Willems, 
Unix,  et  Paris,  1880, 2  vols.  The  titles  of  the  first  two  eilitions  (1624  and 
1633)  are  as  follows: 

H'  Kain)  ^la^fiKrj,  Novum  Testamentvm,  ex  RegiJ9  aUjsque  optimia 
edUianibus  cum  curd  erpressum,  Lvgdvni  Batavorvm,  ex  Officina  Elze- 
viriana.     cl3  Id  c  xxiv.     12mo,  or24mo. 

(**  Cffie  idilion  du  X,  T.  ett  riputie  con-ectfy  mats  tile  a  iti  ejfacie  par 
ctUe  de  1633."     Willems,  i.  98.) 

H'  Kati^  Sta^mi,  Novum  Testamentum.  Ex  RegiU  aliisque  optimis 
editioHtbuSf  hac  nova  expretsnm :  cuiquid  accesserUy  Prajatio  docebif.  Lvgd. 
Batavor^'m,  ex  Officina  Elzeviriorum.    cIj  Io  c  xxxiii.    12mo,  or  24mo. 

The  second  is  the  most  beautiful  and  correct  edition.  An  edition  was 
printed  by  the  Elzevirs  for  Whittaker  of  London  in  1638, 8vo,  with  notes 
of  Robert  Stephens,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Isaac  Casatibon,  etc.  It  was  also  is- 
sued at  Leyden  with  a  new  title-page  dated  1641.  Four  later  editions  (1666, 
1662, 1670, 1678)  were  printed  at  Amsterdam.  Dr.  Abbot  says  (in  Schaff'a 
**Rel.  Encycl."  i.  274):  "The  text  of  the  seven  Elzevir  editions,  among 
which  there  are  a  few  slight  difTcrences,  is  made  up  almost  wholly  from 
Beza's  tmalier  editions  of  1565  and  1680  (Reuss):  its  editor  is  unknown. 
The  textu*  receptu$y  slavishly  followed,  with  slight  diversities,  in  hun- 
dreds of  editions,  and  substantially  represented  in  all  the  principal  modem 
Protestant  translations  prior  to  the  present  centur}-,  thus  resolves  itself 
eaaentiall}'  into  that  of  the  last  edition  of  Erasmus,  framed  from  a  few 
modem  and  inferior  manuscripts  and  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  in  the 
infancy  of  biblical  criticism." 

16 
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Greek  text  of  Stephens,  1550,  with  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, the  Peshito  Syriac,  the  ^tliiopic,  and  Arable 
versions.  In  the  Gospels  a  Persic  version  is  added, 
and  it  lias  the  later  Syriac  version  of  the  five  books 
not  contained  in  tlie  Peshito.  Each  Oriental  ver- 
sion has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Greek  text  are  given  the  readings  of  Cod.  A. 
The  sixth  or  supplementary  volonie  f  arnislies  a  crit- 
ical apparatus  gathered  from  sixteen  anthorities  (in- 
cluding D(i,  and  D(2)  cited  as  "Cant."  and  "Clar."), 
by  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Ussher 
(1580-1656),  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  never 
attended.  Walton  (1600-1661)  was  a  royalist,  dur- 
ing  the  civil  war,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  L,  and  after 
the  Restoration  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  (1661). 
But  the  Polyglot  was  published  under  the  patronage 
of  Cromwell,  who  allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty.  This  patronage  was  afterwards  dis- 
owned ;  hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  copies — the 
one  called  "  republican"  (with  compliments  to  Crom- 
well in  the  preface,  but  no  dedication),  the  other 
"loyal,"  and  dedicated  to  Charles  IL* 

»  "  Twelve  copies  were  struck  off  on  large  paper.  By  Cromwell's  per- 
niis9ion  the  paper  for  this  work  was  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
and  honorable  mention  b  made  of  him  in  the  Preface.  On  the  Kestora- 
tion  this  courtesy  was  dishonorably  withdrawn,  and  the  usual  Bible 
dedication  sycophancy  transferred  to  Charles  II.  at  the  expense  of  several 
cancels;  and  in  this,  the  'Loyal*  copy,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  '  Hopublican,'  Cromwell  is  spoken  of  as  'Maximus  ille  Draco.*  Tbia 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  work  printed  by  subscription  in  England.** 
(Henry  Stevens,  The  Biblis  in  the  Caxian  Exhibition,  London,  1877, 
pp.  119  sq.)     Comp.  II.  J.  Totld's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  WriiinyM  of 
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Brian  Walton  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  John  Owen,  the  famous  Puritan  divine,  who 
labored  to  defend,  from  purely  dogmatic  premises, 
without  regard  to  stubborn  facts,  the  scholastic  the- 
ory that  inspiration  involved  not  only  the  religious 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts,  but  "every  tittle  and 
iota,"  including  the  Hebrew  vocalization,  and  that 
"  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
immediately  and  entirely  given  out  by  God  himself, 
his  mind  being  in  them  represented  unto  us  without 
the  least  interveniency  of  such  mediums  and  ways 
as  were  capable  of  giving  change  or  alteration  to 
the  least  iota  or  syllable."  *  To  this  Walton  re- 
plied, forcibly  and  conclusivel}'^,  in  The  Cormderator 
Consideredy  London,  1659.  He  maintained  that  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  certain  and  sxifficient 
rule  of  faith,  does  not  depend  upon  any  human  au- 
thority or  any  human  theory  of  inspiration,  and  that 
Owen's  view  was  contrary  to  undeniable  facts,  and 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reformers  and  the 
chief  Protestant  divines  and  linguists  from  Luther 
and  Calvin  down  to  Grotius  and  Cappellus.  "  The 
truth  needs  not  the  patronage  of  an  untruth." 

Walton's  Polyglot  is  less  magnificent  than  the 


Brian  Walton^  together  with  the  Bishop's  Vindication  of  the  London  Poltf' 
ghtt  Bible,  London,  1821,  2  vols. 

*  Of  the  Integrity  and  Purity  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Scripturet,  tcith 
Considerations  on  the  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  to  the  late  "Biblia  Poly- 
glottOf**  Oxford,  1659.  See  Owen's  Worh^  edited  by  Goold  and  Quick, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  63-139.  His  theory  was  held  by  eminent  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  divines  in  the  seventeenth  century,  including  the  learned 
Buxtorfs  (father  and  son),  ainl  was  even  symbolically  endorsed  by  the 
^  Formula  Consensua  Helvetici,'*  1675. 
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Antwerp  Polyglot  (Plantin.  1569-1573,  in  9  vols.), 
and  the  Paris  Polyglot  (Paris,  1628-1645,  in  10  vols.), 
but  more  ample,  commodious,  and  critical. 

HILL. 

John  Mill's  Novum  Testamentum  Grceeum^  Oxon. 
1707,  fol. ;  often  reprinted,  especially  in  England. 
The  fruit  of  thirty  years'  labor.  The  text  is  from 
Stephens,  1550.  A  vastly  increased  critical  appa- 
ratus, gathered  from  manuscripts,  versions,  and  espe- 
cially from  patristic  quotations.' 

It  had  been  preceded  by  the  New  Testament  of 
Bishop  John  Fell,  Oxford,  1675 ;  an  edition  "  more 
valuable  for  the  impulse  it  gave  to  subsequent  in- 
vestigators than  for  the  richness  of  its  own  stores 
of  fresh  materials"  (Scrivener,  p.  395). 

Mill  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  textual 
criticism.  He  did  not  construct  a  new  text,  but 
provided  a  large  apparatus  of  about  30,000  various 
readings  for  the  use  of  others.  Ho  expressed  the 
hope,  in  his  very  learned  Prolegomena  (p.  clxvii.  b), 
that  the  stock  of  evidence  at  the  foot  of  his  pages 
would  enable  the  reader  to  discover  the  true  read- 
ing in  almost  every  passage. 

BENTLEY. 

Proposed  edition,  1720.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley 
(10G2-1742),  the  illustrious  classical  scholar  and 

^  See  the  list  of  Mill's  MSS.  in  Scrivener,  p.  398.  KlVster's  reprint  of 
Mill,  with  additions  and  improvements,  Amsterdam  and  Leipsic,  also 
Rotterdam,  1710,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Some  copies  are  dated  1723 
and  174G.    Sec  on  Mill  and  KUster  the  Frolcg.  of  Wetsteiu,  vol  i.  pp.  176  sq. 
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critic,  made  extensive  and  expensive  preparations 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Testa- 
ment. He,  unfortunately,  failed  to  execute  his  de- 
sign ;  but  he  discovered  the  true  principle  which,  a 
century  afterwards,  was  reasserted  and  executed  by 
the  critical  genius  of  Lachmann. 

Bentley  proposed  to  go  back  from  the  texin^  re- 
ceptu^  to  the  oldest  text  of  the  first  five  centuries, 
hoping  that  "  by  taking  2000  errors  out  of  the 
Pope's  Vulgate  and  as  many  out  of  the  Protestant 
Pope  Stephens's,"  1^©  could  "set  out  an  edition  of 
each  in  columns,  without  using  any  book  under  900 
years  old,  that  shall  so  exactly  agree  word  for  word, 
and  order  for  order,  that  no  two  tallies,  nor  two  in- 
dentures, can  agree  better." 

He  issued  his  Proposals  for  such  an  edition  in 
1720,  with  the  last  chapter  of  Eevelation  in  Greek 
and  Latin  as  a  specimen.  The  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  an  angry  controversy  between  him  and  Conyers 
Middleton,  and  other  contentions  in  which  he  was 
involved,  by  his  unruly  temper,  at  Cambridge.  The 
money  paid  in  advance  (two  thousand  guineas)  was 
returned  to  the  subscribers  by  his  nephew,  whom 
he  made  his  literary  executor.  All  that  is  left  is  a 
mass  of  critical  material  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  including  the  collation  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus,  which  was  transcribed  by  Woide 
and  edited  by  Ford  in  1799. 

Bentley  was  too  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  and 
too  confident  and  hasty  in  his  conclusions ;  but  his 
edition,  as  Tregelles  says,  "  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able contribution  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
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settled  text :  it  would  at  least  have  shaken  the 
foundations  of  the  textu8  receptus ;  and  it  might 
well  have  formed  the  basis  of  further  labors." 

After  Bentley's  death  active  interest  in  Biblical 
criticism  in  England  ceased  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  mainly  by  German  scholars. 

BENOEL. 

JoHANN  Albrecht  Bengel  (1687-1752),  "  Pral- 
at,"  or  Superintendent,  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Wiirtemberg,  was  a  most  original,  pro- 
found, pregnant,  and  devout  commentator,  and  au- 
thor of  the  invaluable  Onomon^  which  is  a  marvel  of 
mvltxim  in  parvo.  He  edited  a  Greek  Testament 
at  Tubingen,  1734, 4to,  together  with  an  Apparattis 
CtnticuSy  containing  in  three  parts  critical  disserta- 
tions.* 

Bengel  became  a  critic  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples, but  was  confirmed  in  his  faith  by  thorough 
research.  When  he  studied  theology  at  Tubingen, 
his  inherited  faith  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  was  disturbed  by  the  thirty  thousand  varia- 
tions in  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  and  he  determined 
to  devote  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  text,  and 
at  last  to  prepare  a  new  edition.    He  found  that  the 


'  A  small  octavo  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year  at  Stuttgart  with- 
out the  critical  apparatus.  For  an  account  of  his  biblical  labors,  see  the 
biography  written  by  his  great-grandson,  J.  Chr.  Fr.  Burk,  Dr,  Johann 
Albrecht  BengeVs  Leben  und  Wirken^  Stuttgart,  1831,  pp.  19  sqq.  and  200 
sqq.  Com  p.  also  Oskar  Wachter,  BengtVi  LfbensabrisSf  1865 ;  and  a  good 
article  by  Ilartroann  and  Burk  in  Herzog's  "Encykl."  vol  u,  pp.  296-301 
(abridged  in  SchafTs  ''  Rel.  Encyd.'")* 
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variations  leave  the  evangelical  faith  intact.  His 
excellent  motto  in  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis 
was: 

'*Te  totum  applica  ad  text  am, 
Rem  totam  applica  ad  te.'* 

He  retained  the  received  text  except  in  the  Apoc-^ 
alypse  (his  favorite  study),  but  noted  the  value  of 
the  variations  in  the  margin.  He  always  preferred 
the  more  difficult  reading.  Most  of  his  cautious 
changes  have  been  approved.  He  first  divided  the 
textual  witnesses  into  families;  facilitated  the  meth- 
od of  comparing  and  weighing  the  readings ;  sug- 
gested true  principles  of  criticism ;  and  set  the  ex- 
ample of  recording  the  testimonies  for  and  against 
the  received  reading,  but  he  did  it  only  in  rare  in- 
stances. "  The  peculiar  importance  of  Bengel's 
New  Testament,"  says  Scrivener,*  "is  due  to  the 
critical  principles  developed  therein.  Not  only  was 
his  native  acuteness  of  great  service  to  him  when 
weighing  the  conflicting  probabilities  of  internal 
evidence,  but  in  his  fertile  mind  sprang  up  the 
germ  of  that  theory  oi  families  or  recensions  which 
was  afterwards  expanded  by  J.  S.  Semler,  and  grew 
to  such  formidable  dimensions  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  Griesbach." 

WETSTEIN. 

Jo.  Jac.  Wetstein  (1693-1754):  Novum  Testa- 
ment um  Grceciim  Editionis  Heceptm  cum  Zectionir 
bus,  etc.,  Amstel.  1751-52,  2  torn,  fol.'    A  herculean 

■ 

'  Introd,  p.  403. 

*  His  family  name  was  Wt1t$tnn^  but  be  signed  bimself  in  Latin  WeU 
ttemitu;  and  bencc  Engliah,  Dutcb,  and  moat  German  writers  spell  the 
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and  magnificent  work  of  forty  years.  The  text  is 
mainly  from  the  Elzevir  editions,  with  some  read- 
ings from  Fell ;  bnt  he  gives  his  critical  judgment 
in  the  margin  and  the  notes.  He  made  large  addi- 
tions to  the  apparatus,  and  carefully  described  the 
MSS.  and  other  sources  in  the  copious  Prolegomena, 
*i.  1-222 ;  ii.  3-15,  449-454,  741-743.  His  edition 
contains  also  a  learned  commentary,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  language  and  sentiment  from  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  authoi-s. 

Wetstein  was  far  inferior  to  Bengel  in  judgment, 
but  far  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his  resources 
and  collations.  He  was  neither  a  sound  theologian 
nor  a  safe  critic,  but  a  most  industrious  worker  and 
collator.  He  had  a  natural  passion  for  the  study  of 
MSS. ;  made  extensive  Hteraiy  journeys ;  collated 
about  102  MSS.  (among  them  A,  C,  and  D)  with 


name  Wetsttin,  He  was  a  native  of  Bafde,  in  Switzerland,  and  for  some 
time  assistant  pastor  of  his  father  at  St.  Leonhard*s;  but,  being  suspected 
of  Arian  and  Socinian  heresy,  he  was  deposed  and  exiled  from  hia  native 
city  (1730).  His  departure  from  the  ttrtuf  recfptus  in  1  Tim.  ilL  16 
(^eof),  in  favor  of  the  reading  o,  was  made  one  of  the  grounds  of  this 
charge.  In  the  inquisitorial  process  his  former  teachers,  Iselin  and  Frey, 
who  compared  the  liasle  MSS.  for  Bengel,  figured  as  his  accusersL  The 
Acta  were  published  at  Basle,  1730  (4tiG  pages,  4to,  besides  preface).  He 
obtained  a  professorship  at  the  Arminian  College  at  Amstenlam  (1733), 
where  he  died,  March  22,  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  colleague, 
J.  Krighout,  published  a  memorial  discourse  (^SeritwJ'unebHt)^  which  pro- 
voked his  old  antagonist,  Frey,  to  a  new  attack  (^Kpistola  ad  J.  Krighout^ 
Bas.  1754),  whereupon  Krighout  vindicated  his  memory  (^ASemmia  Wet- 
steniana  VituIiaitUj  Amst.  1755).  See  Hagenbacb,  J,  J.  WetMein  der 
Kritiker  und  seine  Geffner,  in  Illgen's  "  Zeitschrift  flir  die  hist,  Theologie," 
for  1839,  No.  1,  pp.  13  sqq.,  and  his  article  in  the  first  edition  of  Herzog*a 
"Encykl."  voL  xviii.  pp.  74-76. 
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greater  care  than  had  been  done  before,  and  intro- 
duced the  present  system  of  citing  the  uncials  by 
Latin  capitals  and  the  cursives  and  Icctionaries  by 
Arabic  numerals.  His  Prolegomena  are  disfigured 
by  the  long  and  painful  history  of  his  controversy 
with  his  narrow  and  intolerant  orthodox  opponents, 
Iselin  and  Frey ;  he  depreciated  the  merits  of  Ben- 
gel  ;  his  text  is  superseded,  but  his  New  Testament 
is  still  indispensable  to  the  scholar  as  a  storehouse 
of  parallel  passages  from  the  ancient  classics  and 
the  rabbinical  writers.  Bishop  Marsh  calls  it  "  tho 
invaluable  book." 

During  the  next  twenty  years  little  was  done  for 
textual  criticism.  Johann  Salomo  Semler,  the 
father  of  German  rationalism  (1725-91),  but,  in 
what  he  called  "  Privat-Frommigkeit"  (personal 
piety),  a  pietist  and  an  earnest  opponent  of  deism, 
re -edited  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  with  valuable 
suggestions  (Halle,  1764),  and  stimulated  the  zeal 
of  bis  great  pupil  Griesbach. 


II.  Second  Period  :  Transition  from  the  Textus 
Receptus  TO  THE  Uncial  Text.  From  Gries- 
bach TO  Lacumann. — A.D.  1770-1880. 

This  period  shows  enlarged  comparison  of  the 
three  sources  of  tho  text,  the  discovery  of  critical 
canons,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  textus  recep- 
tuSy  and  approach  to  an  older  and  better  text ;  but 
the  former  was  still  retained  as  a  basis  on  a  pre- 
scriptive right. 
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ORIE8BACH. 

The  period  is  introduced  by  the  honored  name  of 
JoHANN  Jacob  Geiesbach  (1745-1812),  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Halle  and  then  at  Jena.'  Ho  made  the 
stady  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament 
his  life-work,  and  combined  all  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  accurate  learning,  patient  industry,  and 
sound  judgment.  His  editions  (from  1775  to  1807) 
and  critical  dissertations  (SymbolcB  Oriticce,  1785-93; 
Comrtientariiba  CHticuSy  and  Mdetemata  Critica^ 
1798-1811)  mark  the  beginning  of  a  really  critical 
text,  based  upon  fixed  rules.  Among  these  are, 
that  a  reading  must  be  supported  by  ancient  testi- 


'  Griesbach  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor  in  Hease-DarmsUdl ; 
educated  in  Tubingen,  Leipsic,  and  Halle,  where  he  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Semlcr.  He  travelled  in  France,  Holland,  and  England ;  was. 
appointed  professor  in  Halle,  1773,  and  called  to  Jena  in  1775,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  usefulness  and  well-deserved  honor. 
Besides  his  critical  works  on  the  Greek  Testament,  he  published  little  of 
importance.  His  Opuscula^  edited  by  Gablcr,  Jena,  18*24-25,  in  2  vols.,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  university  programmes  and  addresses.  See  Augusti,  Utber 
Grieabach'i  Verdienstfy  Breslau,  1812 ;  Reuss,  Biblioth,  pp.  19S-204,  and  his 
article  "  Griesbach  "  in  Herzog,  new  ed.  vol.  v.  pp.  430-432.  Dr.  Hort 
{Gr,  Test,  ii.  185)  venerates  his  name  "  above  that  of  every  other  textual 
critic  of  the  New  Testament,*'  and  pays  him  the  following  tribute  (iu  181) : 
''What  Bengcl  had  sketched  tentatively  was  verified  and  worked  out 
with  admirable  patience,  sagacity,  and  candor  by  Griesbach,  who  was 
equally  great  in  independent  investigation  and  in  his  power  of  estimating 
the  results  arrived  at  by  others.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  he  ofUn  followed 
Semler  in  designating  the  ancient  texts  by  the  term  *  recension,'  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  a  not  yet  extinct  confusion  between  his  historical  analysis 
of  the  text  of  existing  documents  and  the  conjectural  theory  of  his  con- 
temporary. Hug,  a  biblical  scholar  of  considerable  merit,  but  wanting  in 
sobriety  of  judgment." 
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raony ;  that  the  sliorter  reading  is  preferable  to  the 
longer,  the  more  difficult  to  the  easy,  the  unusual  to 
the  usual.  lie  sifted  Wetstein's  apparatus  with 
scrupulous  care ;  enlarged  it  by  collecting  the  cita- 
tions of  Origen,  and  utilizing  the  Old  Latin  texts, 
published  by  Bianchini  and  Sabatier ;  improved  and 
developed  Bengel's  system  of  families,  classifying 
the  authorities  under  three  heads — the  Western  (D, 
Latin  vei-sions,  fathers),  the  Alexandrian  (B,  C,  L, 
etc,  a  recension  of  the  corrupt  Western  text),  and 
the  Constantinopolitan  or  Byzantine  (A,  flowing 
from  both,  and  the  mass  of  later  and  inferior  manu- 
scripts) ;  but  recognized  also  mixed  and  transitional 
texts,  decided  for  the  readings  of  the  largest  relative 
extent,  but  departed  from  the  Elzevir  text  only  for 
clear  and  urgent  reasons.  Uis  critical  canons  are 
well-considered  and  sound ;  but  he  was  too  much 
fettered  by  his  recension  theory,  which  was  criticised 
and  modified,  but  not  improved,  by  Ilug,  a  Boman 
Catholic  scholar  (1765-1846). 

Principal  editions,  Halle,  1775-77;  Halle  and 
London,  1796-1806,  2  tom.  8vo;  Leipsic,  1803-1807, 
4  tom.  fol.  (called  by  Eeuss,  p.  200,  "  editio  omnium 
quae  exstant  speciosissima " ) ;  reprinted,  London, 
1809  and  1818  (a  very  fine  edition);  an  improved 
third  edition  of  the  Gospels  by  David  Schulz,  1827, 
with  Prolegomena  and  an  enlarged  apparatus  (but 
differing  from  Griesbach's  text,  as  Reuss  says,  p.  200, 
only  in  two  places.  Matt,  xviii.  19  and  Mark  iv.  18). 

Griesbach's  text  is  the  basis  of  many  manual 
editions  by  Schott,  Knapp,  TrrrMAKN,  Hahn  (re- 
published at  New  York  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson, 
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1842),  Theile  (lltli  ed.  Ij^ipz.  1875),  and  of  several 
English  and  American  editions/ 

While  Griesbach  was  engaged  in  his  work,  several 
scholars  made  valuable  additions  to  the  critical  ap- 
paratus, the  results  of  which  he  incorporated  in  his 
last  edition. 

C.  F.  MATTHiEi  (Professor  at  Wittenberg,  tlien  at 
Moscow;  d.  1811),  Griesbach's  opponent,  ridiculed 
the  system  of  recensions,  despised  the  most  ancient 
authorities,  and  furnished  a  text  from  abont  a  hun- 
dred Moscow  MSS.,  all  of  Constantinopolitan  origin, 
to  which  he  attributed  too  great  a  value.  The  re- 
sult by  no  means  justified  his  pretensions  and  pas- 
sionate attacks  upon  others.  His  Novum  Teat  Greece 
et  Latine  (Vulg.)  was  published  at  Kiga,  1782-88, 
12  vols.  8vo ;  an  edition  with  the  Greek  text  only, 
in  3  vols.  8vo  (1803-7).  "  Matthcei  was  a  careful 
collator,  but  a  very  poor  critic;  and  his  manuscripts 
were  of  inferior  quality  "  (Abbot). 

The  Danish  scholai's  Birch,  Adler,  and  Mol- 
DENiiAUER  collected,  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  a  large  and  valuable  amount  of  new  crit- 
ical material  in  Italy  and  Spain,  including  the  read- 
ings of  the  Vatican  MS.,  published  by  Birch,  1788- 
1801.  During  the  same  period  Codd.  A,  D,  and 
other  important  MSS.  were  published. 


^  Bloonitield's  editions,  London,  1832, 9th  cd.  1855,  are  only  in  part  baaed 
on  Griesbach  and  in  part  on  Scholz,  but  mostly  on  MilL  He  censurea 
Griesbach  for  "  his  perpetual  and  needless  cauceUings,"  etc 
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F.  C.  Alter,  in  his  Greek  Testament  (Vienna, 
1786-87,  8vo),  gave  the  readings  'of  twenty -two 
Vienna  MSS.,  and  also  of  four  MSS.  of  the  Slavonic 
version. 

The  new  discoveries  of  these  scholara  went  far  to 
confirm  Griesbach's  critical  judgment. 

SCIIOLZ. 

J.  M.  A.  ScHOLZ  (a  pupil  of  Hug,  and  Iloman 
Catholic  Professor  in  Bonn ;  d.  1852):  Novum  Teatd- 
mentum  Grasce^  etc.,  1830-36,  2  vols.  4to;  the  text 
reprinted  by  Bagstcr,  London,  with  the  English 
version. 

Scholz  was  a  poor  critic,  but  an  extensive  traveller 
and  collator.  He  examined  many  new  Greek  MSS., 
written  after  the  tenth  century,  in  different  coun- 
tries, though  not  very  accurately,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  the  Byzantine  family,  as  distinct  from 
tlie  Alexandrian,  lie  frequently  departed  from  the 
received  text,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  preserved  it  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  Vulgate  (which  is  remark- 
able for  a  Roman  Catholic).  His  judgment  and 
ability  w^ere  not  equal  to  his  zeal  and  industry, 
and  all  the  critics  who  have  examined  his  collations 
(Tischendorf,  Blcek,Trcgelles,and  Scrivener)  charge 
him  with  a  great  want  of  accuracy. 

His  edition  has  found  much  more  favor  in  England 
than  in  Germany,  and  was  republished  by  Bagster 
in  London.*     It  marks  no  advance  upon  Griesbach. 


*  In  several  editions,  including  The  Enrjlith  Uexnpla  (which  gives,  with 
Scholz's  Greek  Testament,  the  versions  of  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Craumer,  Gene- 
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At  a  later  date  (1845)  Scholz  retracted  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  Byzantine  text,  and  said  that  if  a  new 
edition  of  his  Greek  Testament  were  called  for,  he 
shonld  receive  into  the  text  most  of  the  "  Alexan- 
drian "  readings  which  he  had  placed  in  his  margin. 


III.  TuiBD  Period:  the  Restoration  of  the  Prm- 
mvE  Text.  From  Lachmann  and  Tischex- 
DORF  TO  WeSTCOTT  AND  HoRT. — A.D.  1830-81. 


lachmann.* 


Carl  Lachmann  (Professor  of  Classical  Philology 
in  Berlin  ;  b.  1793,  d.  1851) :  Novum  Te^tamentum 
GrcEoe  et  Latine^  Berol.  1842-50, 2  vols.  Compare  his 
article  in  the  Studieii  und  Kritiken^  1830,  No.  4, 
pp.  817-845.  Lachmann  had  previously  published 
a  small  edition  in  1831,  with  the  variations  of  the 
teHua  recepttu  (Elz.  1624)  at  the  end.  In  the  larger 
edition  he  was  aided  by  the  younger  Philip  Butt- 
MANN,  who  added  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  published  also  another  small  edition  based 
on  the  Vatican  MS.,  1856,  1862,  and  1865.  The 
Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  derived  from  Codd. 
Fuldensis,  Amiatinus,  and  other  manuscripts. 

Lachmann  was  not  a  professional  theologian,  and 
not  hampered  by  traditional  prejudice.     He  was  a 

van,  Khcinish,  and  King  James's),  and  a  pocket  cd.  of  the  Greek  Test. 
\\\l\\  the  Aiiihorizcd  Version  and  a  dictionary.  See  on  Bagster's  and 
BloonifieId*s  editions  the  lists  in  the  first  Appendix,  and  in  Reass,  Bib- 
liotheca,  235-238. 

'  Sec  his  Bv>graphy^  by  Hertz,  Berlin,  1861 ;  also  the  article  Bibeltext 
dt$  iV.  T.f  by  O.  von  Gebhardt  in  Ilerzog,  Encykl,  (ed.  ii.),  ii.  425  aqq. 
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classical  and  Teutonic  philologist,  and  gifted  with  a 
rare  faculty  for  textual  criticism.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  critical  editions  of  Propertius,  Catullus, 
TibuUus,  Lucretius,  Gaius,  the  ^lebelungenlied ^W  ei- 
ther von  der  Vogelweide,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  and  edited  Lessing's  complete  works.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Schleiermacher,  Lucke,  Bleek,  and  other 
eminent  theologians.  He  approached  the  task  of 
biblical  criticism,  like  Richard  Bcntley,  with  the 
principles  and  experience  of  a  master  in  classical 
criticism.  His  object  was  purely  historical  or  diplo- 
matic— namely,  to  restore  the  oldest  attainable  text, 
t.  e.  the  text  of  the  fourth  century,  as  found  in  the 
oldest  sources  then  known  (especially  in  Codd.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  P,  Q,  T,  Z,  Itala,  Vulgate,  ante-Nicene  fathei-s, 
especially  Irenseus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers); yet  not  as  b.  final  text,  but  simply  as  a  sure 
historical  basis  for  further  operations  of  internal 
criticism,  which  might  lead  us  in  some  cases  still 
nearer  to  the  primitive  text.  He  therefore  ignored 
the  printed  text  and  cursive  manuscripts,  and  went 
directly  to  the  oldest  documentary  sources  as  far  as 
they  were  made  accessible  at  his  time.  He  went 
also  beyond  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  the  Old  Latin. 
He  ranged  the  Greek  Western  uncials  on  the  Latin 
or  Western  side.  He  distinguished  only  two  types 
of  text — the  Oriental  (A,  B,  C,  Origen),  and  the  Occi- 
dental (D,  E,  G,  oldest  Lat.  Verss.,  a,  b,  c,  Vulg.,  and 
Western  fathers  from  Irenaeus  down  to  Primasius 
for  the  Apocalypse)  —  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
Byzantine  authorities.  As  his  text  was  intended  to 
be  preparatory  rather  than  final,  he  gave,  with  diplo- 
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uiatic  accuracy,  even  palpable  writing  errors  if  suf- 
ficiently attested ;  not  as  proceeding  from  the  orig- 
inal writers,  bnt  as  parts  of  the  texttts  traditus  of -the 
fourth  century. 

His  range  and  selection  of  authorities  were  lim- 
ited. When  he  issued  his  large  edition,  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  Cod.  B 
and  other  uncials  not  critically  edited.  But  to  him 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  broken  a  new  path,  and 
established,  with  the  genius  and  experience  of  a  mas- 
ter critic,  the  true  basis.  His  judgment  was  clear, 
sound,  and  strong,  but  at  times  too  rigid.  He  car- 
ried out  the  hint  of  Bentley  and  Bengel,  and  had  the 
boldness  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  textus  recepius^ 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  uncial  text  of  the  Nicene 
or  ante-Kicene  age.  Ilis  chief  authority  is  B. 
.  Lachmann  met  with  much  opposition  from  the 
professional  theologians,  even  from  such  a  liberal 
critic  as  De  Wettc,  who  thought  that  he  had  wasted 
his  time  and  strength.  Such  is  the  power  of  habit 
and  prejudice  that  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
march  of  progress  is  disputed,  and  must  be  fairly 
conquered.  But  his  principles  are  now  pretty  gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  correct.  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  AVestcott  and  Ilort,  build  on  his  foundation, 
but  witli  vastly  increased  resources  and  facilities.* 


'  Tregellcs  says  (p.  09) :  "  Lachmann  led  the  way  in  casting  aside  the 
BO-called  textus  receptits,  and  boldly  placing  the  New  TestameJit  wholly 
and  entirely  on  the  basis  of  actual  authority."  Beuss  calls  him  (J9t&/to^A. 
p.  239)  *'  lir  doctissimus  et  KpiTtKutTaTot;.**  The  conservative  Dr.  Scrivener 
(p.  422  s()q.)  doi)reciatcs  his  merits,  for  he  defends  as  far  as  possible  the 
traditional  text.     But  Dr.  Hort  {Gt\  Test,  ii.  13)  does  full  justice  to  his 
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TISCHENDORF. 

CoNSTANTiN  VON  T18CHENDOBF  (Pi'ofessor  of  The- 
ology at  Leipsic ;  b.  1815,  d.  1874) :  Novum  Testa- 
vientum,  Greece^  etc.,  ed.  octava  critica  maior^  Lips. ; 
issued  at  intervals,  in  eleven  parts,  from  1864  to 
1872,  2  vols.,  with  a  full  critical  apparatus.  A 
smaller  edition  {ed.  critica  minor)  in  one  vol.  gives 
the  same  text  with  the  principal  readings.  The 
best  manual  edition  of  Tischendorf,  with  the  read- 
ings of  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  is  by  Oscar 
VON  Gebhardt:  Novum  Testamentnm  Greece  lieceii- 
aionis  Tischendorjiance  vltimm  Textuin  cum  Tre- 
gellesiano  et  Westcottio  -  ITortiano  contulit  et  brevi 
adnotatione  critica'  additisqiie  locis  parallelis  illus- 
travit  O.  de  G.  Ed.  stereot.  Lipsise,  1881.  The 
same  text  appeared  also  with  Luther's  revised  Ger- 
man version,  Leipz.  1881  (Bernh.  Tauchnitz). 

Tischendorf  is  by  far  the  most  industrious,  enter- 
prising, and  successful  textual  critic  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  may  bo  called  the  Columbus  of  the 
textual  department  in  the  New  Testament  litera- 

rocroorv:  ^'A  new  period  began  in  1831,  when  for  the  first  time  a  text 
waa  oonstnicted  directly  from  the  ancient  documents  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  printed  edition,  and  when  the  first  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  substitute  scientific  method  for  arbitrary  choice  in  the  discrimina- 
tion  of  various  readings.  In  both  respects  the  editor,  Lachmann,  rejoiced 
to  declare  that  he  was  carrj'ing  out  the  principles  and  unfulfilled  inten- 
tions of  Bentley,  as  set  forth  in  1716  and  1720."  Abbot  says  of  Lach- 
roann  (in  SchalT's  Xelig,  KncycL  L  275) :  *^  He  was  the  first  to  found  a 
text  wholly  on  amdent  evidence;  and  his  editions,  to  which  his  eminent 
reputation  as  a  critic  gave  wide  currency,  especially  in  Germany,  did 
much  toward  breaking  down  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  ttxtut 
rtcfPhu,** 

17 
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ture.  His  working  power,  based  on  vigorous  health 
and  a  hopeful  temperament,  was  amazing.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  Saxon, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Eussian,  government  in  his 
expensive  journeys  and  publications.  He  began  his 
preparations  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament  in  1839  and  1840,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic  in  1843.  Ho  was  stimulated  by  the  in- 
dustry of  Seholz  and  by  tlie  principles  of  Lachmann, 
and  aimed  at  a  text  based  on  the  oldest  authorities 
from  tlie  fourth  to  the  sixth  century.  He  visited 
the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  in  search  of  docu- 
ments ;  made  repeated  journeys  to  France,  England, 
Turkey,  and  three  to  the  Orient  (1844,  1853,  and 
1859) ;  discovered,  collated,  copied,  and  edited  many 
most  important  MSS.  (especially  x,  B,  B  (2),  C,  D  (S), 
E(2),  L) ;  and  published,  between  1841  and  1873,  no 
less  than  twenty-four  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (including  the  reissues  of  his  stereotyped  editio 
academica).  Four  of  these — issued  1841, 1849, 1859 
{editio  septima  critica  major\  and  1872  {ed.  octavo) 
— mark  a  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  new  mate- 
rial. His  editions  of  the  texts  of  biblical  manuscripts 
(including  some  of  the  Septuagint)  embrace  no  less 
than  seventeen  large  quarto  and  five  folio  volumes, 
besides  the  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Prof  ana  (1855,  new  ed. 
1861),  etc.,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  publications,  most 
of  them  relating  to  biblical  criticism,  covers  more 
than  twelve  octavo  pages  in  Gregory's  PrdUgomeixa,^ 


Statement  of  Dr.  Abbot  in  Scbaff's  Rtlig,  Ewyci,  i.  276. 
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Tiscliendorf  started  from  the  basis  of  Lachmann, 
but  with  a  less  rigorous  application  of  his  principle, 
and  with  a  much  larger  number  of  authorities.  He 
intended  to  give  not  only  the  oldest,  but  also  the 
best,  text,  with  the  aid  of  all  authorities.  His  judg- 
ment was  influenced  by  subjective  considerations  and 
a  very  impulsive  temper;  hence  frequent  changes  in 
his  many  editions,  which  he  honestly  confessed,  quot- 
ing Tiscliendorf  vei'ms  Tischendorf,  but  they  mark 
the  progress  in  the  range  of  his  resources  and 
knowledge.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  seventh 
critical  edition  (1859)  he  showed  a  more  favorable 
leaning  towards  the  received  text  as  represented  by 
the  cursives  and  later  uncials;  but  he  soon  found 
out  his  mistake,  and  returned  in  the  second  volume 
to  the  older  uncial  text.  Soon  afterwards  followed 
his  crowning  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Legislation  (1859),  a 
closer  examination  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  (1866), 
and  the  acquisition  of  other  valuable  material.  His 
resources  far  exceeded  those  at  the  disposal  of 
any  former  editor,  and  were  all  utilized  in  his 
eighth  and  last  critical  edition,  completed  in  1872. 
Here  he  shows  a  decided,  though  by  no  means 
blind,  preference  for  his  favorite  Sinaitic  and  other 
nncial  manuscripts  of  the  oldest  date.  His  crit- 
ical apparatus  and  digest  below  the  text  is  the 
richest  now  extant,  and  will  not  soon  be  super- 
seded. The  edition  of  1859  differs  from  that  of 
1849  in  1296  places,  595  of  them  being  misim- 
provements  in  favor  of  the  textus  receptus ;  the 
edition  of  1872  differs  from  the  one  of  1859  in 
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3369  places,  mostly  in  favor  of  tbe  oldest  uncial 
text.* 

Unfortunately  lie  did  not  live  to  prepare  the  in- 
dispensable Prolegomena  to  bis  edition,  which  were 
to  give  a  full  description  of  his  critical  material 
and  a  key  to  the  multitudinous  and  at  times  almost 
hieroglyphic  abbreviations,  together  with  such  a  list 
of  Addenda  and  Emendanda  as  might  be  suggested 
by  his  own  further  researches  and  the  labora  of  other 
scholars.  For  in  such  a  vast  forest  of  quotations 
numerous  errors  must  be  expected.  A  stroke  of 
apoplexy  (May  5,  1873),  followed  by  paralysis  and 
death  (Dec.  7, 1874),  arrested  his  labora,  and  termi- 
nated a  career  of  indomitable  industry  and  great 
usefulness. 

The  preparation  of  the  critical  Prolegomena  was, 
after  some  delay,  intrusted  in  1876  to  an  American 
scholar  residing  at  Leipsic,  Dr.  Caspab  RENi:  Gbeo- 
OBY,  who  with  the  efficient  aid  of  Dr.  Ezba  Abbot, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  nearly  finished  this  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  completing  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  German  scholarship  in  the  line  of  textual 
criticism.* 

Thus  America,  which  has  none  of  the  ancient 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bible,  is  permitted  to 


'  Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  470,  made  the  last  calculation  to  tbe  disparage- 
nieut  of  Tischendorf ;  O.  von  Gebliardt,  I,  c.  voL  ii.  481  sq.,  gives  both 
tigures  to  his  credit  as  showing  his  willingness  to  progress  !n  the  right 
direction  and  to  learn  from  new  sources  of  information. 

^  The  Prolegomena  will  be  published  probably  early  in  the  ye%jr  18S3. 
I  regret  that  I  could  make  no  use  of  them  for  this  work.    I  have  only 
a  few  proof-sheets. 
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take  a  share  in  the  great  and  noble  \rork  of  restor- 
ing the  oldest  and  purest  text  of  the  Book  of  books. 

Note. — Coroparei  on  the  discoTery  of  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  p.  106  sqq. ;  and 
<m  the  life  and  labors  of  Tischendorf,  besides  his  own  numerous  workn, 
the  following  publications :  J.  E.  Volbeding,  Constantin  Titchendorf  in 
tnner2b-Jdhriffen»chrifis(elkrischen  Wirktamkeitf  Leips.  1862;  Dr.  Abbot's 
article  on  Tischendorf  in  the  Unitarian  Beview  for  March,  1875;  Dr.Greg- 
or}''s  article  in  the^ Bibliotheca  Sana  for  January,  1876;  Dr.  Von  Gebhardt 
in  Herzog's  EntykL  (new  e<l.  1878),  vol.  ii.  429  sqq.;  and  for  his  moral 
and  religious  character,  the  mldreKses  of  his  pastor,  Dr.  Ahlfeld,  and  his 
colleagues,  Drs.  Kahnis  and  iMthardt,  Am  Sitr^e  und  Grabe  Tischendorf  $, 
with  a  list  of  his  writings  Leips.  1874.  These  addresses  bring  into  prom- 
inence his  noble  qualities, which  were  somewhat  concealed  to  the  superficial 
obaerrer  by  a  skin  disease — his  personal  vanity  and  ovcrfuudness  for  his 
many  and  well-earned  titles  (covering  ten  lines  on  the  title-pages  of  some 
of  his  books),  and  twenty  or  more  decorations  from  sovereigns  which 
were  displayed  in  his  parlor.  He  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Lutheran  creed.  He  regarded  himself  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  discovery  and  publication  of  docu- 
mentary proofs  for  the  vindication  of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  God  he  ascribed  the  glor>'.  *^Bei  nUfm"'r-he  says,  ia  self- 
defence  against  a  malignant  attack  (  Wajpm  der  Fin$ternis*t  p.  2S)-^**  tea* 
mir  gelungen  in  der  Fremde  tcie  in  der  Ifeimatk,  beim  unermudHchen.  en/- 
bthrungttollen  Wandem  dureh  Lander  und  Volker,  Wwsten  und  Meere^  unter 
den  mamnigfaltigiten  Erfahrungen  und  Gefahren,  unter  A  rbeiten  bet  Tag 
und  Nacht,  war  ich  freUich  von  gamer  Seek  glucklich  mich  de*  Ilerm 
ruhmen  zu  konnenf  de$  Herm  der  in  dem  Schirachen  mdcktig  getceten.  Und 
dieses  Ruhmen^  irotz  Neider^  Spotter  und  Verkumdery  soil  mir  denn  aueh 
bleiben  mein  Lebelang^  bis  an  des  Ltbens  ktzten  Athemzug,  *0  da$s  ich 
tausend  Zungen  hatte  und  einen  tausendfachen  31  und:  so  stimnU*  ich  damit 
in  die  Wetie  vom  alkrtiefsien  Herzensgrund  ein  Lobiied  nach  dem  andem 
an^  von  dem  teas  Goti  an  mir  gethanJ'  ^ 

Tischendorf  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  by  his 
able  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  our  canonical  Gospels  against  the 
attacks  of  modem  scepticism  (especially  Strauss  and  Renan),  in  his  tract, 
When  were  our  GospeU  tttiiient  (1865).  It  was  transUted  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  had  an  immense  circulation  and  considerable 
weight  as  coming  from  one  who  had  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
oldest  docamentary  sources  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  summoned 
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as  witnesses  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospels.  One  of  his  last 
public  acts  was  the  noble  part  he  took  in  the  united  deputations  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  to  the  Russian  Czar  and  Prince  Gortschakofff  at 
Fried richshafen,  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  in  1871.  I  was  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  him 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  know  his  zeal  for  the  cause  at  the  risk  of  his 
popularity  at  the  Russian  court.  The  Archduke  Constantine,  who  was 
with  the  emperor,  expressed  his  great  surprise  that  he  should  have  joined 
the  deputation  and  remonstrance.  (See  Report  of  the  AlUance  DtptUatum 
in  behalf  of  Religious  Liberty  m  Ruttia,  New  York,  1871.)  In  view  of  this 
participation,  and  his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  biblical  learning,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  invited  Dr.  Tischendorf  to  the 
General  Conference  at  New  York  in  1878,  and  sent  him  free  tickets  for  the 
voyage,  which  he  gratefully  accepted.  He  offered  to  prepare  and  read  a 
paper  on  the  **  Influence  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  on  the  Formation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mariology  and  Mariolatry.**  He  had  already  engaged 
passage  for  himself  and  one  of  his  sons  in  a  Bremen  steamer,  when  a  fatal 
stroke  of  apoplexy  confined  him  to  his  home.  He  would  have  been  treated 
with  great  respect  and  kindness  in  America,  and  I  had  to  decline  a  number 
of  competing  invitations  for  his  hospitable  entertainment  during  the  con- 
ference. I  may  also  mention,  as  a  mark  of  his  interest  in  America,  that 
he  had  promised  to  prepare  a  special  American  Gmco-Latin  edition  of  his 
last  recension  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  limited  critical  appaiitus 
such  as  I  thought  would  best  answer  the  wants  of  the  American  student. 
He  actually  began  the  work  in  1872,  and  finished  about  fifty  P>g^  which 
were  set  in  type.  It  was  probably  his  last  literary  work.  Hia  death 
prevented  the  execution. 


TREGELLE8. 

Samuel  Pbideaux  Tbegelles  (b.  Jan.  30,  1813, 
d.  April  24,  1875):  The  Greek  New  Testament, 
edited  from  Ancient  Authorities,  with  the  Latin  Ver^ 
sioii  of  Jerome  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  London; 
issued  in  parts  from  1857  to  1879,  4to.  He  had 
previously  edited  The  Book  of  Mevdation  in  Greek, 
with  a  New  English  Version  and  Various  Readings, 
London,  1844,  and  issued  a  Prospectus  for  his  Greek 
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Testament  in  1848.*  He  was  of  Qnaker  descent,  and 
associated  for  a  time  with  the  "Plymouth  Brethren." 
IHe  was  very  poor,  but  in  his  later  years  he  received 
»  pension  of  £200  from  the  civil  list.  His  Greek 
Testament  was  published  by  subscription. 

Dr.  Tregellea  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this 

useful  and  hercniean  task,  with  a  reverent  and  de< 

vout  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Bengel,  and  with  a 

perseverance  and  success  which  rank  him  next  to 

Tischendorf  among  the  textual  critics  of  the  present 

century.    He  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  con- 

Tiction,  as  he  says,*  that  "  the  New  Testament  is  not 

given  us  merely  for  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual 

faculties,"  but  "  as  the  revelation  of  God,  inspired 

by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation 

througli  faith  in  Christ  crucified."     His  belief  in 

verbal  inspiration  made  him  a  verbal  critic.    He 

Tisited  many  libraries  in  Europe  (in  1845, 1849,  and 

1862),  collated  the  most  important  uncial  and  cursive 

MSS.,  and  published  (1861)  the  palimpsest  Codex 

Zacynthius  (E  on   Luke).     He  was  far  behind 

Tischendorf   in   the  extent  of  his  resources,  but 

more  scrupulously  accurate  in  the  use  of  them.' 

* 

*  Dr.Tregelles  (pronounced  Tre-ghel'les)  wrote  also  An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Gr,  New  Test.  (1864),  and  an  Inirod,  to  the  Textual 
Criticitm  of  the  New  Test,,  for  the  10th  edition  of  Home's  Introd.  (vol  iv., 
also  issued  separately).  These  two  excellent  works  supply  to  some  extent 
the  place  of  bis  Prolegomena,  He  contributed  many  articles  for  Kitto*s 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  made  a  translation  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Lexicon  (1347),  and  aided  in  several  useful  biblical  publications. 

*  Set  his  Preface  to  10th  edition  of  Home's  Introd,  vol  iv.  p.  xiii.,  dated 
Plymouth)  Sept.  18, 1856. 

'  Dr.  Scrivener  remarks  (p.  481) :  '*  Where  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles 
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He  followed  Laclnnann'a  principle,  but  gires  a  fnlt 
er  critical  apparatus.  He  ignores  the  received  text 
and  the  great  mass  of  cursive  MSS.  (except  a  few), 
and  bases  liis  text  on  the  oldest  uncial  MSS.,  the 
Versions  down  to  the  seventh  century,  and  the  early 
fathers,  including  Euficbius.  Within  these  limits  he 
aims  at  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  exhibition 
of  evidence. 

He  left  behind  him  a  monumental  work  of  pains- 
taking, conscientious,  and  devout  scholarship.  But 
it  needs  to  be  corrected  and  supplemented  from  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  the  critical  edition  of  the 
Codex  Yaticanus,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
collate  in  Eonie  by  the  jealous  authorities.'  Like 
Tischendorf,  he  was  prevented  from  completing  his 
work,  and  was  struck  down  by  paralysis  while  en- 
gaged in  concluding  the  last  chapters  of  Bevelation 
(in  1870).  He  never  recovered,  and  could  not  take 
part  in  the  labors  of  tlie  English  Eevision  Commit- 
tee, of  which  he  was  appointed  a  member.  The 
Prolegomena  with  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  were 

differ"  (in  collation),  "the  latter  is  seldom  in  the  wrong."  Dr.  Abbot 
(in  Schaff's  "  Encycl."  L  277) :  "  In  many  cases  Tregelles  compared  his 
collations  with  those  of  Tischendorf,  and  settled  the  differences  by  a  re- 
examination of  the  manuscript."  See  Dr.  Horfs  notice  of  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles  in  the  "Journal  of  Philology"  for  March,  1S58. 

'  The  Gospels  were  printed  1857  and  1860,  before  the  publication  of  M 
(which  he  first  inspected  in  Tischendorf 's  house  at  Leipdc  in  1S62),  and 
the  printing  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  had  begun  in  1865,  before  Vercel- 
lone's  cdiuon  of  B  (which  appeared  in  1868).  Tregelles  retained  a  namber 
of  traditional  roisreadings  of  B.  O.  von  Gebhardt  mentions  as  examples, 
Mark  iii.  1,  i}i/  (which  B  does  not  omit);  xiii.  7,  iiKovtrt  (B^  acotr^rt); 
xiii.  21,  liin)  vfilv  (B  has  vfitv  ttvri).  See  the  long  list  of  oorrecttons  in 
the  Apf)endix. 
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compiled  and  edited  in  a  snppleincntary  volume 
four  years  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Hort  and  Rev.  A. 
W.  Streane,  1879. 

Note. — Trkgklles  and  Tisciikxdorf.  The  relation  of  these  tiro 
eminent  critics  to  each  other  is  very  well  stated  by  Dr.  O.  von  Gebhardt 
in  his  article  Bibeltext  (in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's  "Encykl."  vol.  ii. 
p.  428  sq.) :  ^  The  justly  censured  want,  in  the  labors  of  Lachmann  and  his 
predecessors,  of  a  secure  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  New  Testament 
text,  must  first  of  all  be  supplietl ;  the  familiar  ancient  witnesses  must  be  ex- 
amined in  a  far  more  conscientious  method  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
before  any  further  progress  could  be  thought  of.  To  this  problem,  during 
the  last  decades,  two  men  of  chief  prominence  have  applied  their  whole 
strength — Tischendorf  and  Tregclles.  Both  were  in  like  measure  equipped 
with  the  requisite  qualities — sharp-sightedness  and  an  accuracy  that  gave 
heed  to  the  smallest  particulars ;  and  both,  with  their  whole  soul,  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  goal  set  before  them,  and  strove  with  like  zeal  to 
reach  it.  That  it  was  not  their  lot  to  attain  equal  success,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Tischendorf  was  much  more  enterprising,  more  keen-eyed  for  new 
discoveries,  and  far  better  favored  by  fortune.  But  the  success  which 
each  of  them  reached,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  great  that  they  leave  far 
behind  them  everj'thing  that  had  been  hitherto  done  in  this  realm.  In 
the  toilsome  work  of  collating  manuscripts  and  deciphering  palimpsests, 
both  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  spent  many  years  of  their  life,  being 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  restoration  of  the  New  Testament  text 
could  be  striven  for  with  success  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  diplomatically 
accurate  investigation  of  the  oldest  documents.  But  while  it  was  Tischen- 
dorTs  peculiarity  to  publish  in  rapid  succession  the  swiftly  ripened  fruits 
of  his  restless  activity,  and  so  to  permit  his  last  result  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, so  to  speak,  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  Tregelles  loved  to  fix  his 
full  energy  undisturbed  upon  the  attainment  of  the  one  great  aim,  and  to 
come  into  publicity  only  with  the  oompletest  which  be  had  to  otTer.  So 
we  see  Tischendorf  editing  the  New  Testament  twenty  times  within  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  not  to  mention  his  other  numerous  publications; 
while  Tregelles  did  not  believe  that  he  could  venture  on  the  publication 
of  the  only  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  we  possess  from  him,  until 
after  a  twenty  years*  preparation.  It  is,  however,  a  tragic  fate,  and  an 
irreparable  loss  for  science,  that  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  it 
TOQchsafed  to  crown  the  toilsome  work  of  many  years  with  its  capstone. 
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As  Tischendorf  bequeathed  to  us  the  Editio  VIII.  Critica  Major  of  his 
Greek  Testament,  without  Protegomena^  so  also  did  Tregelles.*' 

Dr.  Hort  says  {The  N.  T.  in  Gr,  ii.  13) :  "  Lachinann*s  two  distinguished 
successors,  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  have  produced  texts  substantially 
free  from  the  later  corruptions,  though  neither  of  them  can  be  said  to 
have  dealt  consistently,  or,  on  the  whole,  successfully,  with  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  variations  between  the  most  ancient  texts.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  indefatigable  labors  in  the  discovery  and  exhibitioo  of 
fresh  evidence,  aided  by  similar  researches  on  the  part  of  others,  provide 
all  who  come  after  them  with  invaluable  resources  not  available  half  a 
century  ago." 

Dean  Burgon,  of  Chichester  (formerly  Tlcar  of  S.  Mary^the-Yirgin's 
at  Oxford),  who  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Tregelles 
and  Tischendorf,  nevertheless  acknowledges  their  great  merits.  In  his 
learned  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St,  Mark  (Oxford,  1871,  Pref.  pp.  viii.,  ix.),  be  says: 
"Though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  published  texts  of  Dra.  Tisch- 
endorf and  Tregelles  as  texts  are  wholly  inadmissible  [?],  yet  is  it  equally 
certain  that  by  the  conscientious  diligence  with  which  those  distinguished 
scholars  have  respectively  labored,  they  have  erected  monuments  of  their 
learning  and  ability  which  will  endure  forever.  Their  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  will  not  be  superseded  by  any  new  discoveries,  by  any 
future  advances  in  the  science  of  textual  criticism.  The  MSS.  which 
they  have  edited  will  remain  among  the  most  precious  materials  for  future 
study.  All  honor  to  them !  If  in  the  warmth  of  controversy  I  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  spoken  of  them  sometimes  without  becoming  deference,  let 
me  here  once  for  all  confess  that  I  am  to  blame,  and  express  my  regret. 
When  they  have  publicly  begged  St.  Mark's  pardon  for  the  grievous 
wrong  they  have  done  Atm,  I  will  very  humbly  beg  their  pardon  also.** 
More  recently  (in  the  "London  Quarterly  Review"  for  Oct.  1881,  American 
edition,  p.  167)  he  says  of  Tregelles:  "  Lachmann's  leading  fallacy  has  per- 
force proved  fatal  to  the  value  of  the  text  put  forth  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  Of 
the  scrupulous  accuracy,  the  indefatigable  industry,  the  pious  zeal  of  that 
estimable  and  devoted  scholar,  we  speak  not.  All  honor  to  his  memory ! 
As  a  specimen  of  conscientious  labor,  his  e<lition  of  the  New  Testament 
(1857-72)  passes  praise,  and  will  never  lose  its  value." 

ALFORD. 

Among  the  recent  English  commentators  on  the 
New  Testament  who  embody  the  Greek  text,  Dr. 
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Henry  Alfokd,  the  genial,  many-sided,  evangelical, 
and  liberal-minded  Dean  of  Canterbury  (1810-1871), 
deserves  honorable  mention  as  a  textual  critic  and 
most  zealous  promoter  of  the  revision  of  the  English 
Version,  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Canterbury  Convocation,  he  took  an  active  part 
till  his  death,  eight  months  after  its  organization/ 
In  his  Greek  Testament  (London,  1849,  6th  ed. 
1868)  he  gives  a  critically  revised  text  with  a  digest 
of  various  readings,  and  improved  it  in  successive 
editions.  At  first  he  paid  too  much  attention  to 
the  traditional  text  and  to  internal  and  subjective 
considerations.  But  in  the  fifth  edition  ho  nearly 
rewrote  the  text  and  digest,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
the  labors  of  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  in  the 
sixth  he  collated  also  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  in- 
corporated its  readings.  He  praises  Lachmann  and 
Tregelles  for  "  the  bold  and  uncompromising  demoli- 
tion of  that  unworthy  and  pedantic  reverence  for 


'  He  issued  a  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1869),  and  was 
the  first  among  the  four  Anglican  clergymen  (with  Moberly,  IIumphr}% 
and  Ellicott)  who  prepared  a  tentative  revision  several  years  before  the 
appointment  of  the  Canterbury  Committee.  Dean  Stanley,  shortly  be- 
fore hia  death  (July,  1881),  in  a  letter  on  Revision  to  the  **  London  Times,'* 
paid  the  following  handsome  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  fellow-Reviser:  "  If  there  is  any  one  name  which  must  be  especially 
connected  with  this  Revision,  it  is  that  of  Dean  Alford.  Henry  Alford, 
while  Dean  of  Canterbury,  by  incessant  writing  and  preaching  on  the 
defects  of  the  existing  version,  as  well  as  by  his  well-known  labors  on  the 
New  Testament,  had  constantly  kept  the  need  and  the  possibility  of  such 
a  revision  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  he 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  aU  attempts  at  more  friendly  communion  in 
all  matters  with  Protestant  Nonconformists.**  See  Alford's  Life,  by  his 
widow,  London,  1873. 
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the  received  text  which  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
chance  of  discovering  the  genuine  word  of  God; 
and  the  %lcar  indication  of  the  direction  which  all 
future  sound  criticism  must  take,  viz.,  a  return  to 
the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses."  He 
became  "disposed,  as  i*esearch  and  comparison  went 
on,  to  lay  n)ore  and  more  weight  on  the  evidence 
of  our  few  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions,  and  less 
on  that  of  the  great  array  of  later  MSS.  which  are 
so  often  paraded  in  digests  as  supporting  or  impugn- 
ing the  commonly  received  text."  His  confidence 
in  subjective  considerations  was  shaken,  because 
"  in  very  many  cases  they  may  be  made  to  tell  with 
equal  force  either  way.  One  critic  adopts  a  reading 
because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
writer;  another  holds  it,  for  this  very  reason,  to 
have  been  a  subsequent  conformation  of  the  text. 
One  believes  a  particle  to  have  been  inserted  to  give 
completeness ;  another,  to  have  been  omitted  as  ap- 
pearing superfluous."  * 

V 

WESTCOTT  AND   HORT. 

Westcott  and  Hort  :  Th^  New  Testament  in  the 
Original  Greeks  Cambridge  and  London  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  1881,  2  vols.  Tlie  first  volume  contains 
the  text  (580  pages),  the  second  the  Introduction 
(324  pages)  and  Appendix  (i.  ^.,  Notes  on  Sdect 
Readings,  140  pages,  and  Notes  on  Orthography 
and  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
marked  by  uncial  type  in  the  text,  pp.  141-188). 

»  Cr.  Test,  vol  i.  pp.  76,  S5,  S7,  Sa 
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Both  volumes  are  republished  from  duplicate  Eng- 
lish plates,  New  York  (Harper  &  Brothers),  1881/ 

The  same  American  firm  has  also  published,  in 
superior  style,  with  large  margin,  a  very  convenient 
diglot  edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  text 
and  the  English  revision  in  exactly  corresponding 
pages,  with  a  list  of  noteworthy  variations  between 
the  two  texts,  under  the  title :  The  Hevised  Greek- 
English  New  Testarnenty  New  York,  1 882.  Dr.  Oscar 
vou  Gebhardt  has  issued  a  similar  diglot  edition 
which  presents  Tischcndoi'f's  last  text  and  the  recent 
revision  of  Luther's  German  version  {Novum  Testor 
mentum  Greece  et  Gennanice,  Das  N.  Test,  griechisch 
und  deutschj  Leipzig,  1881).  These  two  diglot  edi- 
tions are  exceedingly  helpful  for  the  comparative 
study  of  the  two  best  Greek  texts  with  the  two 
most  important  modern  versions  revised. 

The  Greek  Testament  of  Westcott  and  Hort  pre- 
sents the  oldest  and  purest  text  which  can  be  attained 
with  the  means  of  information  at  the  command  of 
the  present  generation.  It  cannot,  indeed,  supersede 
the  editions  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  which  will 
long  continue  to  be  indispensable  for  their  critical 

'  The  first  volume  of  the  American  edition  (as  also  the  American  diglot 
edition)  contains  an  Introduction  of  87  pages  by  Philip  Schaff,  which  was 
prepared  in  May  and  June,  1881,  by  previous  arrangement  with  the 
editors  and  publishers,  before  the  second  volume  appeared,  but  it  does  not 
interfere  with  it,  still  less  supersede  it.  It  contains  preliminary  informal 
tion  applicable  to  every  Greek  Testament;  while  Westcott  and  Hort's 
second  volume  is  an  elaborate  exposition  and  vindication  of  their  system 
of  textual  criticism,  and  indispensable  to  the  advanced  student,  but  prc> 
supposes  most  of  the  elementary  information  contained  in  the  shorter 
Introduction  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  edition.         *  ^ 
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apparatus,  and  may  deserve  preference  in  a  number 
of  readings,  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  decided  ad- 
vance towards  a  final  text  on  which  scholars,  it  is 
hoped,  may  before  long  unite  as  a  new  textxis  recep- 
tu8.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  two  biblical  scholai'S  and 
theological  professors  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  have  devoted  to  it  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  (from  1853  to  1881),  and  who  combine  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  critical  faculty  with  profound 
learning  and  reverence  for  the  word  of  God.  Their 
mode  of  co-operation  was  first  independent  study, 
and  then  conference,  oral  and  written.  This  com- 
bination gives  a  higher  degree  of  security  to  the 
results.  The  second  volume  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Hort,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  colleague,  and 
occasional  dissent  in  minor  details  is  always  indicat- 
ed by  brackets  and  the  initials  H.  or  W.  It  speaks 
from  the  summit  of  scientific  criticism  to  professional 
students.  The  Introduction  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible and  helpful  if  its  statements  were  oftener 
illustrated  by  examples. 

The  aim  of  the  editors  is  not  onlv  to  restore  the 
Nicene  text  as  a  basis  for  further  operations  (as 
Lachmann  did),  but  to  reproduce  at  once  (with 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles)  the  autograph  text,  that 
is, "  tlie  original  words  of  the  New  Testament  so  far 
as  they  now  can  be  determined  from  surviving  docu- 
ments." They  rely  for  this  purpose  exclusively  on 
documentary  evidence,  without  regard  to  printed 
editions.  They  make  no  material  addition  to  the 
critical  apparatus  (like  Wctstein,  Scholz,  Tischen- 
dorf, and  Tregelles),  but  they  mark  a  decided  prog- 
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res8  in  tlie  science  of  criticism  (like  Bentley,  Bengel, 
Griesbach,  and  Laclimann).  They  follow  with  in- 
dependent judgment  and  sound  tact  in  the  path  of 
Lachmann  in  the  pnrsuit  of  the  oldest  text,  but  go 
beyond  the  Niccne  age  and  as  near  the  apostolic 
age  as  the  documents  will  carry  them  with  the  use 
of  the  critical  material  of  Tregelles  and  Tiscliendorf ; 
they  build  on  Griesbach's  classification  and  estimate 
of  documents;  they  advance  upon  all  their  predeces- 
sors in  tracing  tlie  transcriptional  history  of  the  text 
and  in  the  application  of  the  genealogical  method  as 
the  only  way  to  rise  up  to  the  autograph  fountain- 
head.  This  prominent  feature  of  their  work  has 
been  already  discussed  and  tested  in  a  special  sec- 
tion, and  need  not  be  explained  again.' 

Westcott  and  Hort  distinguish  four  types  of  text 
in  the  surviving  documents:' 

(1.)  The  Syrian  or  Antiochian.*  It  was  matured 
by  the  Greek  and  Syrian  fathers  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  best  represented  by  the 
uncial  Cod.  A  in  tlie  Gospels  (but  not  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles),  and  by  the  Syriac  Peshito  (in  its  re- 
vised shape,  as  distinct  from  the  older  Curetonian 
Syriac);  it  is  found  in  Chrysostom  (who  was  first 

>  See  pp.  208-224. 

*  The  ckttificttion  of  the  documentary  sources  was  begun  by  Bengel, 
who  divided  them  into  two  families — the  Asiatic  and  the  African ;  it  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Griesbach,  who  distinguished  three  recensions — 
the  Constantinopolitan,  Alexandrian,  and  Western ;  it  is  perfected  up  to 
this  time  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  On  the  older  system  of  recensions,  see 
Tregelles  io  Home's  Introduction^  vol.  iv.  pp.  66-107  (14th  edition,  1877). 

'  Bengel  called  it  **  Asiatic,**  Griesbach  and  Scholz  "  Constantinopolitan,** 
or  ^  Bysantine."    The  best  term  would  be  "  Gncco-Syrian." 
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presbyter  at  Antioch  till  398,  and  then  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  till  his  death,  407)/  in  the  later  Greek 
fathers,  and  the  mass  of  the  cursive  MSS.  (most  of 
which  were  written  in  Constantinople);  and  it  is 
in  the  main  identical  with  the  printed  textus  recep- 
ius.  It  is  an  eclectic  text,  which  absorbs  and  com- 
bines readings  from  the  early  texts  of  different  lands. 
It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  ah  authoritative  ^^recen- 
sion," or  rather  two  recensions  (between  250  and 
350),  i.  e,y  an  attempted  criticism  performed  by  edi- 
tors who  wished  to  harmonize  at  least  three  conflict- 
ing texts  in  the  same  region  and  to  secure  lucidity 
and  completeness;  hence  the  removal  of  obscurities, 
the  frequent  harmonistic  interpolations,  and  the 
large  number  of  what  are  called  "conflate"  readings 
selected  from  the  three  principal  texts.  "Entirely 
blameless  on  either  literary  or  religious  grounds  ad 
regards  vulgarized  or  unworthy  diction,  yet  show- 
ing no  marks  of  either  critical  or  spiritual  insight, 
it  presents  the  New  Testament  in  a  form  smooth 
and  attractive,  but  appreciably  impoverished  in 
sense  and  force,  more  fitted  for  cureory  perusal  or 
recitation  than  for  repeated  and  dih'gent  study  "  (ii* 
135).  The  distinctively  Syrian  readings  must  at  once 
be  rejected  and  give  way  to  "  Pre-Syrian  "  readings. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  deliberate  and  authoritative  Giteco-Syrian 

'  Wc  may  add  his  friend  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (d.  429).  See  the  re- 
cent edition  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  Dr.  FI.  B.Svete 
(Cambridge,  1880-82),  and  the  Excursus  on  the  text,  voL  iL  pp.  840-^5. 
Compare  Schlircr's  review  iu  the  "ThcoL  Lit.  Zcitung,"  1882,  No.  19, 
col.  444. 
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recension  is  based  upon  a  critical' conjecture  of 
Westcott  and  Ilort  rather  than  historical  evidence. 
The  only  tmce  of  it  is  an  obscure  remark  of  Jerome 
concerning  Lucianus,  a  presbyter  and  reputed  foun- 
der of  the  Antiochian  school  (martyred  A.D.  312), 
and  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  that  certain 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  with  questionable 
readings  were  called  after  tlicm.*  An  authoritative 
recension  by  the  learned  fathers  of  the  Niccne  aiid 
post-Nicene  age,  who  had  access  to  much  older  man- 
uscripts than  we  now  possess,  would  enhance  rather 
than  diminish  the  value  of  the  textus  receptus,  unless 
it  is  counterbalanced  by  internal  and  other  document- 
ary evidence.  This,  however,  is  strongly  against  it. 
A  careful  comparison  shows  that  the  Pre -Syrian 
readings  are  pi*eferable,  and  best  explain  the  Syrian 
readings.  Tischcndorf  emphasizes  the  rule  that  the 
reading  which  explains  the  variations  is  presumably 
the  original. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  Antiochian  or  Constan- 
tinopolitan  text  became  the  ruling  text.  Constanti- 
nople was  the  heiress  of  Antioch,  the  centre  of  the 


'  Episi, ad Damasum :  ^*  floe  certe cumin nostro sermene discordat  et  in 
divertOM  rivuiorum  tramitet  ducify  uno  de  /onte  quarendvm  est,  Preeter* 
mkto  eat  codices  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupates  paucorum  hominum 
adserit  perversa  conientio,  quibus  utique  nee  in  toto  Veieri  Instntmento  post 
LXX  interpretes  emendare  quid  iicuit  nee  in  Novo  pro/ait  emendaste^  cum 
mubarum  gentium  Unguis  Scriptura  ante  transktta  doceat  faUa  esse  qua 
addiia  sunt,"  In  De  Viris  iUustr,  77,  Jerome  says:  *^ Lucianus,  vir  doC' 
Hssimus,  Antiochence  ecclesice  presbyter^  tanfum  in  Scripturarum  studio 
laboravit,  ut  usque  nunc  quadam  exemplaria  Saipturarum  Lucianea 
mneupentur,"  Comp.  Decret,  Gelas,  vL  14  :  "  Evavgelia  qua  falsavit 
Lucianus  apocrypha'' 

18 
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Eastern  Church,  and  the  gnardian  of  Greek  learning, 
which  after  the  migration  of  nations  died  ont  in  the 
West;  and  the  captnre  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Tnrks  was  overruled  by  Providence  for  the  revival 
of  Greek  learning  by  fugitive  scholars  and  the  im- 
portation of  biblical  and  classical  manuscripts  to 
Europe. 

(2.)  The  Western  text.  It  is  most  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  Old  Latin  version,  and  in  the  few  extant 
bilingual  uncials  which  were  written  in  the  West  (in 
Italy  and  Gaul),  as  D(i)  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and 
D(2)  of  the  Epistles.  It  spread  very  rapidly,  and 
diverged  from  the  original  standard  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century.  The  text  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  not  connected  with  Alexandria  is 
substantially  Western  (Justin,  Irenaeus,  Hippolytns, 
Methodius,  even  Eusebius).  Its  prevailing  charac- 
teristics are  a  love  of  paraphrase  (as  Matt.  xxv.  1 ; 
Luke  XX.  34;  Eph.  v.  30),  and  a  disposition  to  enrich 
the  text  by  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  ad- 
ditions from  traditional  (and  perhaps  apocryphal) 
sources  (as  in  John  v.  4;  vii.  53-viii.  11;  Matt.  xx. 
28).  "  Words,  clauses,  and  even  whole  sentences 
were  changed,  omitted,  and  inserted  with  astonish- 
ing freedom,  wherever  it  seemed  that  the  meaning 
could  be  brought  out  with  greater  force  and  definite- 
ncss"  (ii.  122).  Jerome's  Vulgate  removed  some  of 
these  defects,  which  was  one  of  the  motives  of  his 
revision.  We  find  analogous  phenomena  in  some 
of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
exist  in  two  texts,  the  one  being  an  amplified  and 
interpolated  modification  of  the  other;  also  in  some 
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post-apostolic  writings,  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 

(3.)  The  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  text.*  It  is 
found  in  the  abundant  quotations  of  the  Alexandrian 
fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Dionysius, 
Didymus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  partly,  also,  Eusebi us 
of  Caesarea,  and  in  the  Egyptian  versions  (especially 
the  Memphitic).  It  is  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  extraneous  matter  and  a  delicate  philological  tact 
in  changes  of  language.  "  We  often  find  the  Alex- 
andrian group  opposed  to  all  other  documents,  often 
the  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  groups  combined  in  ojv 
position  to  the  othera,  implying  an  adoption  of  an 
Alexandrian  reading  by  the  Syrian  text"  (ii.  132). 

(4.)  The  Neutral  text.  This  is  most  free  from 
later  corruption  and  mixture,  and  comes  nearest  the 
autographs.  It  is  best  represented  by  B  (which  is 
complete  except  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  last  four  chapters  of  Hebrews),  and 
next  by  k  (which  contains  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment witliout  a  gap).  These  two  MSS.,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  all,  though  fully  known  only 
in  our  day,  seem  to  be  independently  derived  from 
a  common  original  not  far  from  the  autographs,  and 
their  concurrence  is  conclusive  in  determining  the 
text  when  not  contravened  by  strong  internal  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Ilort  surmises  (ii.  267)  that  both  were 
written  in  the  West,  probably  at  Eome  (where  the 
Greek  language  prevailed  in  the  Church  during  the 
first  two  centuries),  that  the  ancestors  of  B  were 

*  Called  the  African  text  by  BenUey  and  Beiigcl. 
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wholly  Western  (in  the  geographical,  not  the  textual 
sense),  and  the  ancestors  of  k  partly  Alexandrian.^ 
The  later  corrections  of  clerical  errors  and  textual 
readings  in  these  MSS.  by  different  hands  (especially 
those  of  «%  «^  and  k^)  furnish  at  the  same  time 
important  contributions  to  the  histoiy  of  the  text. 
Next  to  them  in  authority  are  C,  L,  P,  T,  D,  K,  A  (in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  but  not  in  the  Gospels),  Z,  33, 
and  in  Mark  A.  Among  these,  C  and  L  have  the 
largest  Alexandrian  element.  Many  Pre -Syrian 
readings  are  supported  by  ancient  vereions  or  fa- 
thers, and  commended  by  internal  evidence,  though 
not  contained  in  Greek  MSS.  Among  the  fathers 
the  Pre-Syrian  and  Neutral  element  is  strongest  in 
Origen,  Didymus,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Euse- 
bius,  and  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

From  these  various  types  the  apostolic  text  is  to 
be  restored,  not  by  mechanical  adjustment,  but  by 
the  genealogical  method  or  the  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  the  written  text  and  the  relations  of  de- 
scent and  aflBnity  which  connect  the  several  witnesses. 
Not  any  of  them  can  be  exclusively  and  implicitly 
trusted.  All  the  extant  documents  are  more  or  less 
mixed,  and  embody  a  certain  number  of  departures 
from  the  autographs,  which  began  to  be  corrupted 
in  the  first  generation  after  the  apostles.  The  vast 
majority  of  changes  date  from  the  first  and  second 

^  The  Roman  origin  of  B  would  most  naturally  account  for  its  being  in 
the  Vatican  Library  from  its  very  beginning,  and  the  absence  of  any  trace 
of  its  being  imported.  But  if  K  was  likewise  written  in  Kome,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  how  it  ever  was  transported  to  the  Convent  at  Mount 
Sinai. 
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centnries,  and  were  current  in  the  fourth,  when  the 
text  began  to  assume  a  stereotyped  form  in  the  East 
through  tlie  controlling  influence  of  Constantinople. 
Patristic  quotations,  being  definitely  chronological, 
are  the  oldest  witnesses,  going  up  to  the  third  and 
second  centuries,  but  tliey  are  often  free  and  loose, 
and  poorly  edited ;  next,  those  versions  (Syriac,  Latin, 
Egyptian)  which  go  back  to  the  same  date,  but  they 
have  undergone  revisions ;  and  lastly,  Greek  MSS., 
a  few  of  which  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  are  based  again  upon  older  copies,  prob- 
ably from  the  second  century,  and  hence  they  are 
in  fact  as  old  witnesses  as  the  oldest  fathers  and 
versions,  besides  being  more  complete  and  direct. 

The  process  of  restoration  is  very  complicated  and 
difficult,  and  much  remains  confused  or  doubtful. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  true  reading  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty,  as  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
consensus  of  the  most  competent  critics  and  com- 
mentatoi*s.  With  all  the  variations,  the  texts  of 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf  (his  eighth  and  last  edition), 
Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and  Hort,  are  substantially 
one  and  the  same.  If  Westcott  and  Hort  have 
failed,  it  is  by  an  overestimate  of  the  Vatican  Codex, 
to  which  (like  Lachmann  and  Tregelles)  they  assign 
the  supremacy,  while  Tischendorf  may  have  given 
too  much  weight  to  the  Sinaitic  Codex.  Absolute 
imanimity  in  cases  where  the  evidence  is  almost 
equally  divided  cannot  be  expected  among  scholai-s 
of  independent  judgment,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  tlie  New  Testament. 
In  the  absence  of  the  apostolic  autographs,  and  the 
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extreme  improbability  of  their  recovcrj,  we  must 
be  content  with  an  approximation  to  Uie  original 
text.  Future  discoveiy  and  fntnre  criticism  may 
diminish  the  doubts  concerning  alternative  readings, 
but  will  not  materially  alter  the  text. 

Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament  derives  an 
additional  interest  from  its  close  connection  and 
simultaneous  publication  with  the  Anglo-American 
Bevision  of  the  English  Testament  Both  editors 
were  prominent  members  of  the  British  New  Tes- 
tament Company  of  Bevisere,  and  Dr.  Hort  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  all  textual  ques- 
tions, which  were  always  settled  before  the  transla- 
tion. The  method  pursued  was  to  hear  first  Dr. 
Scrivener,  as  the  champion  of  the  traditional  text, 
and  then  Dr.  Hort  for  additional  remarks  and  in 
favor  of  any  changes  that  seemed  desirable.  The 
task  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  compe- 
tent hands.  Dr.  Ilort  advocated  his  side  with  con- 
summate skill  and  complete  mastery  of  the  whole 
field,  yet  he  was  never  followed  slavishly  by  the 
Bevisers,  several  of  whom  are  experienced  textual 
critics  as  well  as  exegetes,  and  were  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  each  meeting.  The  American  Company 
likewise  devoted  many  days  and  hours  to  discussions 
of  various  readings,  and  sent  a  few  elaborate  papers 
to  their  English  brethren.  Parts  of  the  Greek  text 
were  printed  for  private  and  confidential  use  of  the 
English  and  American  Bevisers — the  Gospels,  with 
a  temporary  preface,  in  1871,  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  in  1873,  the  Paulino  Epistles  in  1875,  the 
Apocalypse  in  1876;  but  the  second  volume  was 
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withheld  till  the  Bevision  was  completed.  The 
editors,  while  thus  materiallj  aiding  the  two  Com- 
panies of  Revi6ei*s,  received  in  turn. the  benefit  of 
their  criticism,  which  enabled  them  to  introduce 
into  the  stereotype  plates  "  many  corrections  deal- 
ing witli  punctuation  or  otherwise  of  a  minute  kind, 
together  with  occasional  modifications  of  reading" 
(ii.  18).  The  result  is  that  in  typographical  accuracy 
the  Greek  Testament  of  Westcott  and  Ilort  is  prob- 
ably unsui*passed,'  and  that  it  harmonizes  essentially 
with  the  text  adopted  by  the  llevisers;  for,  although 
they  differ  in  about  two  hundred  places,  nearly  all 
these  variations  are  recognized  in  the  margin  either 
of  the  Greek  text  or  the  English  Kevision  as  alter- 
nate readings.'  It  is  one  of  tlie  chief  merits  of  the 
Revised  Vei'sion  that  it  puts  the  English  reader  in 
possession  of  an  older  and  purer  text  than  any  other 
version,  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  the  first,  and  so 
far  the  only,  popular  version  which  embodies  the 
results  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  investigations 
of  the  original  form  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Note.— Dr.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott  was  bom  in  1825;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  appointed  Canon  at  Peterborough  in  1869, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1870.    He  has  written 

'  A  few  insignificant  errors  of  the  first  edition,  as  itfiHv  fur  vfiuv  in 
Matt.  X.  9  (p.  23),  have  since  been  corrected. 

'  E,ff^  Westcott  and  Hort  read  in  John  i.  18,  fiovoytyrjQ  3eoc  in  the 
text,  o  ftovoytvi^Q  viog  on  the  margin ;  while  the  Revisers  read  '*  the  only 
begotten  Son  **  in  the  text,  and  *'  God  only  begotten  **  on  the  margin.  In 
Acts  xri. 32,  Westcott  and  Ilort:  tov  ^lov,  text,  rvpioi',  margin;  Revis- 
ers :  **  of  the  Lortl,"  margin  **  God."  See  the  convenient  list  of  noteworthy 
variations  in  Harpers*  diglot  edition,  pp.  xci.-ciL 
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a  number  of  able  and  useful  works,  as  a  Uittory  of  the  Englith  BtUtf  a 
History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testamentf  an  JntrodtuHon  to  the  Stndp 
of  the  Gospels  (republbhed  by  H.  li.  Hackett,  Boston),  a  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  Sf.  John  (which  ranks  among  the  very  best  parts  in  the 
'^  Speaker's  Commentary,"  and  is  also  separately  printed),  and  valuable 
contributions  to  Smith's  "  BibleDictionary."  Dr.  Fentom  John  Amthoxy 
HoRT  was  educated  at  Rugby  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  appointed  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1878.  He  wrote  Ttco  Dissertations  on  ftovoytvrjg  Oeoc  and  un 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  (a  singularly  able  and  acute  plea  for  the  read- 
ing "  only  begotten  God,^  in  John  i.  18),  the  Introduction  and  Appendix  to 
the  Greek  Testament  (a  masterpiece  of  critical  learning  and  sagacity), 
and  a  number  of  valuable  articles  in  Smith  and  Cheethara*s  **  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities,''  and  Smith  and  Wace's  ^  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography."  Both  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  Evangelical  Cath- 
olic School  of  Anglican  Divines,  but  they  take  no  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
party  controversies  of  the  age. 

The  Greek  Testament  of  Wcstcott  and  Hort  was  well  received  bv 
competent  scholars  in  England  and  other  countries.  It  was  virtually 
(not  formally)  endorsed  even  before  its  publication  by  the  English  Re- 
vision Company,  which  includes  some  of  the  ablest  biblical  critics  and 
exegetes  of  the  age.  This  is  the  highest  commendation.  Bishtip  Light- 
foot  acknowledged  the  benefit  of  their  assistance  in  the  revision  of  the 
text  of  his  Commentary  on  Galatians  (p.  viii.)  as  early  as  186d.  When 
the  work  was  at  last  given  to  the  public,  the  somewhat  captious  and 
fault-finding  *' Saturday  Review"  fur  May  21,  1881,  greeted  it  as  ^*prob- 
ably  the  most  important  contribution  to  biblical  learning  in  our  genera- 
tion." "The  Church  Quarterly  Review"  (for  Jan.  1882,  pp.  419-460), 
and  other  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  in  England  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  one  signal  exception  (*'The  Quarterly  Review,"  of 
which  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  section),  contained  highly  appre- 
ciative notices.  In  America,  it  met  likewise  a  warm  welcome.  Dr.  Ezra 
Abbot  (a  most  competent  judge)  says :  "  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  [Westcott  and  Hort's]  work  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  scientific  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  text  which  has  yet  been 
made"  (Schaff's  "Rcl.  Encycl."  i.  277).  Prof.  Benj.  R  Warfield  con- 
cludes a  lengthy  notice,  which  betrays  a  thorough  masters*  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  judgment  that  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  is  "the 
best  and  purest  that  has  ever  passed  through  the  press,  and,  for  the 
future,  must  be  recognized  as  the  best  basis  for  further  work"  ("The 
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Presbyterian  Review  "  of  New  York  for  April,  1882,  p.  855).  The  new 
text  has  already  secured  a  recognized  Btatus  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
hailed  as  an  "  epoch-making  "  work  by  the  most  competent  textual  critic 
of  Germany,  since  the  death  of  Tischendorf,  and  bis  successor  in  this 
department.  Dr.  Oscar  von  Gebhardt.  He  has  incorporated  Westcott  and 
Hort's  readings  in  his  recent  issue  of  Tischendorf 's  latest  text  (both  the 
Greek  and  the  Gneco-German  edition.  Lips.  1881),  and  pays  them  this 
weighty  tribute  (iVor.  Test,  Gr,  et  Germ,,  Introd.  p.  vii.) :  "  Wie  Tregelletj 
so  huldigen  auch  Westcott  und  IJort  im  tcesentlkhen  den  Grundsatzen,  welcht 
in  die  Kritik  des  Neuen  Testaments  eingeJuhH  zu  hahen,  dtts  bleibende  Ver- 
dienst  Lachmanns  ist.  Was  aber  die  neuste  englische  A  usgahe  vor  alien  ihren 
Vorgangerinnen  auszeichnet,  ist  die  sgstematische,  in  solchem  Umfang  bisher 
unerreichie  Verwerthung  der  Textesgeschichte  zur  Classijicirung  und  Alh- 
schatzung  der  verschiedenen  Zeugen,  und  die  consequente  I/andhabung  dei-  so 
gewonnenen  Grundsaize  bei  A  usfuhrung  der  kritischen  Operation.^*  Dr.  Carl 
Bertheau  notices  Westcott  and  Hort  most  favorably  in  Hamack  and 
Schlirer's  "  Theologische  Literatur-Zeitung  "  for  Oct.  21,  1882,  col.  487, 
and  places  their  text  not  only  on  a  par  with  those  of  Tregelles  and 
Tischendorf  (ed.  viii.),  but  even  above  them  in  regard  to  method  and 
extraordinary'  accuracy  ("  vegen  der  angewandten  Methode  und  der  aus' 
serordeni lichen  Genauigkeit  der  Arbeit*'),  The  same  critic  (coL  494)  ex- 
presses his  amazement  at  the  vehement  attack  of  Dean  Burgon  in  the 
**  Quarterly  Review,"  which  he  thinks  needs  no  refutation.  I  may  add 
that  Professor  Bemhard  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  ablest  living  com- 
mentators, and  editor  of  the  new  editions  of  Meyer  on  the  Gospels  and  on 
Romans,  not  only  agrees  with  the  uncial  text  as  a  whole,  but  frequently 
sides  with  Cod.  B  and  Westcott  and  Hort  versus  Cod.  K  and  Tischendorf, 
e,g,,  in  John  L  18  (jiovoyiyijQ  Stot) ;  Rom.  i.  27,  29;  ii.  2,  16;  iii.  28. 

These  are  Protestant  judgments.  But  what  is  even  more  remarkable, 
is  the  equally  favorable  judgment  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  Dr.  Hund^ 
hausen,  of  Mainz,  declares  in  the  ^^  Literarischer  Ilandvreiserjur  das  KathO' 
lische  Deutschlnnd;'  MUnster,  1882,  No.  19,  coL  590:  "  Unter  alien  bisher 
avf  dem  Gebiete  der  neutesfamenilichen  Textkritik  trschienenen  Werken 
gebUhrt  dem  Westcott- II ortschen  unstreitig  die  Palme,"  The  same  intel- 
ligent writer  says  (col.  586):  "i)te  einfachen  undklaren  Grundprincipien 
IjQchmann^s  in  Verbindung  mil  den  verbesserten  und  richtig  angewandten 
Ideen  Griesbach's,  die  umfassenden  und  zuverldssigen  documentarischen 
Forschttngen  Tischendorf* s,  Tregelles*  u.  A,  und  die  eindringenden  krU^ 
itchen  Operationtn  der  beiden  Cambridger  Professoren  haben  sich  vereinigtf 
urn  in  den  vorliegenden  zwei  Bdnden  ein  Werk  von  grosser  VoUendung  zu 
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ichaffen."  He  objects,  as  a  Catholic,  to  the  critical  treatment  of  Maik 
zvi.  9-20,  and  John  viL  5d-viii.  11,  but  adds  (coL  586)  that,  as  to  the 
rest,  Wcstcott  and  Hort  present  the  New  Testament  text  **in  a  pnrity 
and  primitiveness  (m  einer  Reinheit  und  Urspiiinglichkeif)  as  no  other 
critical  edition  which  has  as  yet  appeared."  The  same  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  an  eminent  French  Catholic  scholar.  Louis  Duchesne  opens 
a  review  of  Westcott  and  Hort  in  the  ** Bulletin  Critique"  of  Paris  for 
Jan.  15,  1882  (as  quoted  by  Hundhausen),  with  the  words:  ^  Void  un 
livrt  destine  a /aire  ipoque  dans  la  critique  du  Xvuveau^Testament," 

SCBIVENEB   AND   PALMEB. 

Simultaneously  with  the  edition  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  there  appeared  two  other  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  which  make  no  claim  to  be  independent 
critical  recensions  of  the  text,  but  have  a  special 
interest  and  value  in  connection  with  the  English 
Kevision,  and  supplement  each  other.  They  were 
carefully  prepared  by  two  members  of  the  New 
Testament  Company  of  the  Canterbury  Revisers; 
but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  the  Revisere  are  not 
responsible"  for  the  publication.  They  were  under- 
taken by  the  English  University  Presses. 

The  first  is  by  Dr.  F.  II.  A.  Scbiveneb  (Prebenda- 
ry of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Ilendon),  and  is  published 
by  the  University  Press  of  Cambridge  under  the 
title :  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greeks 
according  to  the  Text  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version  [i.  e.,  the  textus  receptua  of  Beza's  edition 
of  1598],  together  with  the  Variations  adopted  in  the 
lievised  Version,  He  puts  the  new  readings  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  prints  the  displaced  i*cading8 
of  the  text  in  heavier  type.  In  an  Appendix 
(pp.  648-656),  he  gives  a  list  of  the  passages  where- 
in the  Authorized  Version  departs  from  Beza's  text 
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of  1598,  and  agrees  with  certain  earlier  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  The  departures  of  King 
James's  Version  from  Beza  are  only  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  in  all,  and  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  while  the  departures  of  the  llevision 
from  the  textics  receptus  are  said  to  number  over 
five  thousand/ 

Dr.  Scrivener  is  favorably  known  from  his  pre- 
vious edition  of  the  Received  Text  with  the  varia- 
tions of  modern  editors,  and  from  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  material  as  well  as  the  science  of  textual 
criticism,  to  which  we  have  often  referred.  He  is 
the  most  learned  representative  of  the  conservative 
school  of  textual  criticism,  but  is  gradually  and  stead- 
ily approaching  the  position  of  the  modern  critics  in 
exchanging  the  textna  receptus  for  the  older  uncial 
text.  He  frankly  confesses  "  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  believed  that  the  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers attending  a  formal  revision  of  the  Bible  of  1611 
exceeded  in  weight  any  advantages  which  might  ac- 
crue from  it;"  that  "his  judgment  has  been  influ- 


'  I  have  not  seen  an  authentic  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  textual 
changes;  but  the  following  are  two  ffpocirocns:  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt.  v.-viL),  which  contains  111  verses,  the  Revisers  have  made 
44  changes  of  text,  in  88  of  which  they  agree  with  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles ;  in  the  First  EpisUe  to  Timothy,  they  have  made  in 
about  the  same  number  of  verses  nearly  the  same  number  of  changes — viz., 
48,  of  which  41  liad  been  previously  adopted  by  the  three  eminent  critics 
named.  See  The  Rtvisert  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  iVeto  Testament ,  Lond. 
1882, p.88  sq.  Dean  Burgon  asserts  (''Quarterly  Review,"  No.804,  Oct.  1881, 
p.  307)  that  **  the  textut  rteeptMt  has  been  departed  from  (by  the  Revisers) 
far  more  than  5000  times, almost  invariably  fur  the  worse."  According  to  Dr. 
Scrivener  and  Canon  Cook  the  whole  number  of  textual  changes  is  5788. 
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enced,  though  slowly  and  with  some  reluctance,  by 
the  glowing  necessity  for  a  change  imposed  by  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  field  of  biblical  knowledge 
within  the  last  forty  years;"  and  that  "his  new 
opinion  has  been  not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience he  has  gained  while  actually  engaged  upon 
the  execution  of  the  work."  *  And  as  regards  the 
text,  he  says,  after  enumerating  the  recent  discov- 
eries of  MSS. :  "  When  these  and  a  flood  of  other 
documents,  including  the  more  ancient  Syriac,  Latin, 
and  Coptic  versions,  are  taken  into  account,  many 
alterations  in  the  Greek  text  cannot  but  be  made, 
unless  we  please  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  manifest 
truth.  Of  these  changes  some  will  not  influence 
the  English  version  at  all,  many  others  very  slight- 
ly; some  are  of  considerable,  a  few  of  great,  im- 
portance ;  yet  not  one  of  them  suflScient  to  disturb 
a  single  article  of  the  common  faith  of  Christen- 
dom." • 


*  In  an  article  written  for  the  "  Simtlay-School  Times"  of  Philadelphia, 
18S0,  and  reprinted  in  The  liibU  and  ils  Study,  Philadelphia  (725  Chestnut 
Street),  p.  29. 

*  L.  c.  p.  33  aq.  His  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Teitament, 
published  in  1875,  mark  a  little  progress  beyond  the  second  edition  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  1874,  and  the  third 
edition,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  will  probably  mark  a  still  greater 
advance.  He  gives  up  the  spurious  interpolation  of  the  three  witnesses 
as  hopelessly  untenable,  and  on  the  disputed  reading  in  1  Tim.  iiL  16, 
where  his  friend.  Dean  Burgon,  so  strenuously  insists  on  3€0Cf  Scrivener, 
in  his  Lectures,  p.  192  sq.,  makes  the  following  admission :  **  On  the  whole, 
if  Codd.  A,  C,  be  kept  out  of  sight  (and  we  know  not  how  more  light  can 
be  thrown  on  their  testimony),  this  is  one  of  the  controversies  which  the 
discovery  of  Cod.  K  ought  to  have  closed,^since  it  adds  a  first-rate  uncial 
witness  to  a  case  alread}*^  very  strong  through  the  support  of  versionai 
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The  other  edition  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Palmeb 
(Archdeacon  of  Oxford),  and  published  by  the  Clar- 
endon Press  under  the  title:  H  KAINH  AIAeHKH. 
The  Greek  Testament  voiih  the  Headings  adapted 
hy  the  Revisers  of  the  Autfiorised  VersioUy  Oxford, 
1881.* 

Palmer  pursues  the  opposite  method  from  that 
of  Scrivener :  he  presents  the  Greek  text  followed 
by  the  Eevisei-s,  and  puts  the  discarded  readings  of 
the  teoctvs  receptus  {i.  e.j  the  edition  of  Stephens, 
1550)'  and  of  the  version  of  1611  in  foot-notes. 
The  Revisers  state,  in  the  Preface  from  the  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber  (p.  xiii.,  royal-octavo  edition),  that  they 
did  not  esteem  it  within  their  province  "  to  construct 
a  continuous  and  complete  Greek  text.  In  many 
cases  the  English  rendering  was  considered  to  repre- 
sent correctly  either  of  two  competing  readings  in 
the  Greek,  and  then  the  question  of  the  text  was 


Slowly  and  deliberately,  yet  in  full  confidence  that  Goil  in  other  passages 
of  his  written  word  has  sufficiently  assured  us  of  the  Proper  Divinity  of 
Iiis  Incarnate  Son,  we  have  yielded  up  this  clause  as  no  longer  tenable 
against  the  accumulated  force  of  external  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  against  it."  And  yet  Dean  Burgon  discharges  his  heaviest  guns 
of  five  pages  against  the  reading  of  the  Revisers  iu  this  famous  passage. 

'  The  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  also  published 
The  Parallel  New  Teiiamentf  Greek  and  English^  giving  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  Revised  Version,  the  Revised  Greek  text,  and  the  Readings 
displaced  by  the  Revisers,  ui  parallel  columns  (with  space  for  MS.  notes), 
Nov.  18S2.     Very  elegant  and  useful  editions. 

'  The  text  of  Stephens,  as  reprinted  by  Mill  in  1707,  formed  the  basis 
of  all  Oxford  editions  down  to  Scrivener's  edition  (1877),  of  which  Palmer 
has  made  free  use.  But  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  follows  Beza*s 
text  (1598)  rather  than  that  of  Stephens,  although  the  difference  is  not 
very  great. 
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usually  not  raised."  Palmer,  with  the  aid  of  list^ 
of  readings  prepared  by  the  Bevisers  in  the  progress 
of  their  work,  has  constructed  a  continuous  text, 
taking  for  the  basis  the  third  edition  of  Stephens 
(1550),  and  following  it  closely  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  Revisers  did  not  express  a  preference  for  other 
readings ;  even  the  orthography,  the  spelling  of 
proper  names,  and  the  typographical  peculiarities 
or  errors  of  Stephens  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  re- 
tained. The  chapters  arc  marked  as  in  Stephens's 
edition,  the  distribution  into  verses  accords  with 
that  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  the  division  into 
paragraphs  is  conformed  to  the  English  Ke vision. 


The  year  1881  has  been  fruitful  above  any  other 
in  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  the 
Kevised  English  Version ;  and  the  demand  for  the 
latter  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has 
been  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. We  may  well  call  it  the  year  of  the  repub- 
lication of  the  Gospel.  The  immense  stimulus  thus 
given  to  a  careful  and  comparative  study  of  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  must  bear  rich 
fruit. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Grcek  Testament 
in  1516  was  followed  by  the  great  Keformation  of 
1517.  May  the  numerous  editions  of  1881  lead  to  a 
deeper  understanding  and  wider  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ ! 
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EETK08PECT   AND   PK08PECT. 

The  history  of  the  printed  text  from  Erasmus 
down  to  the  Westminster  Revision  is  a  gradual  re- 
covery of  the  original  text.  It  follows  the  stream 
of  tradition  from  late  copies  of  the  Middle  Ages  up 
to  Nicene  and  antc-Nieene  copies,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  very  fountain  of  the  autographs,  as  fast 
as  ancient  documents  come  to  light  and  as  the  science 
of  textual  criticism  advances.  But  every  inch  of 
progress  had  to  be  conquered  against  stubborn  op- 
position. The  story  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Church 
militant.  Every  new  truth,  every  discovery  and  in- 
vention, has  to  figlit  its  way  through  hostile  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  and  pass  the  ordeal  of  martyrdom  be- 
fore it  is  recognized.  "  No  cross,  no  crown."  The 
word,  "  Blood  is  the  seed  of  Christians,"  *  was  liter- 
ally or  figuratively  true  in  all  ages.  Pei'secution 
may  proceed  from  priest  or  people,  from  the  San- 
hedrin  or  the  Sorbonne  or  the  mob;  it  may  be 
orthodox  or  heretical,  bloody  or  unbloody,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  persecution  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  versions  has 
been  of  all  kinds. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
deprecated  by  the  crowd  of  monks  as  a  great  calam- 
ity, and  Erasmus  was  violently  assailed  by  the  arro- 
gant ignorance  of  Archbishop  Lee  of  York  and  the 

— -- 

'  This  U  the  literal  rendering  of  Tertullian's  vr ell-known  "  Seinen  est 
fow^u  Christianorum  "  (^Apolof/eticus,  last  chapter). 
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envious  traditional  learning  of  the  Compluten6iaii> 
rival  editor,  Stunica,  who  charged  him  with  th^ 
crime  of  omitting  the  spurious  witnesses  in  1  John- 
V.  7,  and  even  with  intentional  insult  to  Spain  for' 
misspelling  Y,Travia  for  'lanavta  in  Rom.  xv.  28. 
Robert  Stephanus  had  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonnc  to  Protestant  Geneva. 
Walton's  critical  apparatus  roused  the  orthodox  op- 
position of  the  great  Puritan,  Dr.  Owen.  Mill  was 
assailed  after  his  death,  which  soon  followed  the 
issue  of  his  Greek  Testament  with  30,000  various 
readings,  by  the  distinguished  commentator  Whit- 
by ;  Bentley  by  Conyers  Middleton  ;  Bengel  by 
Wetstein  (who  could  not  appreciate  the  classifica- 
tion of  authorities  into  families);  Wetstein  in  turn 
by  Frey  and  Iselin,  who  charged  him  with  heresy 
and  drove  him  from  Basle  to  Amsterdam.  Gries- 
bach  was  overwhelmed  with  abusive  epithets  by  his 
rival.  Mattheei.  Lachmann  was  scornfully  criticised 
by  the  learned  rationalist,  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  who 
called  him  "  the  ape  of  Bentley."  Tregelles  was 
long  ignored  and  allowed  almost  to  starve  in  rich 
England,  till  he  lost  his  eyesight  in  deciphering 
old  MSS.  for  his  Greek  Testament.  Tischendorf 
was  annoyed  and  slandered  by  Simonides,  who  im- 
pudently claimed  to  have  written  the  Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus  with  his  own  hand. 

Translations  of  the  Bible  made  for  public  use 
have  fared  still  worse  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  judges.  Jerome's  irritable  temper  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  braying  of  "  the  two-legged  don- 
keys" {bipedes  aselli),  as  he  rather  coarsely  called 
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his  ignorant  opponents;  even  the  great  and  good 
St.  Angustin  feared  more  harm  than  good  from  his 
friend's  attempt  to  revise  the  Latin  Bible  after  the 
Ilebraica  Veritas^  and  continued  to  use  the  old  ver- 
sion with  all  its  blunders,  which  he  had  not  Greek 
or  Hebrew  learning  enough  to  correct.  He  was 
highly  offended  at  Jerome's  substituting  hedera 
(ivy)  for  cucurbita  (gourd)  in  the  Book  of  Jonah 
(iv.  6) ;  and  a  certain  bishop  nearly  lost  his  charge 
for  venturing  to  defend  the  new  rendering.  For 
two  hundred  years  the  old  Itala  was  quoted,  even 
by  popes.  But  eleven  centuries  after  Jerome's  death 
(419),  the  Council  of  Trent  (April  8, 1546)  raised  his 
Vulgate  to  equal  dignity  with  the  original  (which, 
of  course,  was  a  most  serious  blunder  in  the  opposite 
direction). 

John  Wiclif  of  Oxford, "  the  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation,"  and  the  chief  author  of  the  first  com- 
plete version  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  English 
tongue  (though  only  from  the  Latin  Vulgate),  was 
denounced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
High  Chancellor  of  England  (Arundel)  as  "that 
pestilent  wretch  of  damnable  memory,  son  of  the 
old  serpent,  yea  the  forerunner  and  disciple  of  anti- 
christ, who,  as  the  complement  of  his  wickedness, 
invented  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
his  mother  tongue."  The  Council  of  Constance 
(1415),  which  burned  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  condemned  both  the  writings  and  the  bones 
of  Wiclif  to  the  flames;  and  in  1428  his  remains 
were  solemnly  ungraved,  burned  to  ashes,  and  cast 
into  the  brook  Swift,  which,  as  Fuller  says,  "  con- 

19 
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veyed  them  into  tlie  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean ;  and 
thns  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doc- 
trine, which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 
In  1880,  five  hundred  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  English  Bible,  Wiclif  s  memory  was  celebrated 
in  five  continents. 

The  first  edition  of  William  Tyndale's  translation 
of  the  Greek  Testament  from  the  newly  poblished 
text  of  Erasmus  had  to  be  smuggled  into  England, 
and  was  publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Tunstall),  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard ;  the 
next  five  editions  which  were  printed  before  1530 
fared  not  much  better;  hence  there  remain  of  the 
first  edition  only  one  fragment,  of  the  second  one 
copy,  wanting  the  title-page,  and  another  very  im- 
perfect, and  of  the  other  four  two  or  three  copies.* 
Tyndale  himself  was  strangled  and  then  burned  at 
the  stake  in  Antwerp  (Oct.  1536),  praying,  "  Lord! 
open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Yet  he  is  now 
universally  revered  as  the  chief  author  of  the  idiom 

*  See  We«tcott,  IluU  of  the  E,  Bible,  p.  45.  The  final  edition  of  Tyndale's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  hailed  from  his  prison  (1585).  Luther*s 
German  Version  met  with  extraordinarv  success  in  Germany.  Yet  it 
was  forbidden  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  (by  Duke  George),  in  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Brandenburg,  and  other  countries.  The  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  I^eipsic  pronounced  unfavorable  judgment;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Emser,  wrote  a  book  against  it  in  1528,  in  which  he  charged  it 
with  no  less  than  1400  errors  and  heresies  (mostly  departures  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  on  the  ground  of  the  Greek  original).  Afterwards  Emser 
published  a  translation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  copied  whole  pages  of 
Luther's  version,  adapting  it  only  to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  veiv  enemies 
of  Luther  when  writing  in  German  were  forced  to  use  his  language.  See 
Kostlin,  Martin  Luther^  i.  G07. 
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of  our  Englisli  Bible,  and  as  the  man  who  "caused  a 
boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the 
Scripture"  than  the  priest  and  the  pope  of  his  day. 
And  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  the  very 
spot  where  his  English  Testament  went  up  in  a  fiery 
chariot,  like  Elijah,  more  Bibles  are  now  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  in  one  year  than  were  copied  in 
the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  authors  of  the  Geneva  Version  were  fugitives 
from  persecution  ;  but  their  great  improvements 
upon  the  preceding  versions  passed  into  our  Au- 
thorized Version,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  and 
hatred  of  King  James,  who  thought  it  the  worst 
translation  ever  made. 

The  Authorized  Version  itself  was  received  with 
indifference  from  churchmen  and  violent  opposition 
from  all  quarters,  as  the  translators  predicted  in  the 
first  sentence  of  their  Preface ;  it  was  charged  with 
bad  theology,  bad  scholarship,  and  bad  English;  for 
fifty  years  it  had  to  fight  its  way  into  general  recog- 
nition; and  Hugh  Broughton,  the  greatest  Hebraist 
of  his  day,  but  a  bad-tempered  and  "  unclubbable  " 
man,  and  hence  omitted  in  the  selection  of  the 
Translators,  attacked  it  with  the  tomahawk,  and 
sent  word  to  King  James  that  he  "  had  rather  be 
rent  in  pieces  with  wild  horses"  than  help  to  bring 
such  a  mistranslation  into  public  use.*     And  yet 

*  W'estcott  {Hist,  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  160,  note  2)  says :  "  The  labors 
of  Hugh  Broughton  on  the  English  Bible  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  This  great  Hebraist  violently  attacked  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  and  sketched  a  plan  for  a  new  version  which  his  own  arrogance 
was  sufficient  to  make  impracticable.    He  afterwards  published  traniU^ 
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this  same  version  is  now  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  ever  made,  and 
has  proved  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the 
greatest  blessing  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  would  be  a  bad  omen  for  the  revised  text  and 
version  of  1881  if  they  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors  and  been  received  without  opposition* 
The  days  of  bloody  persecution  are  ov^r,  but  the 
human    passions  which   instigated   them   survive. 


tioiis  of  Daniel,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  Job,  and  offered  his  help 
towards  the  execution  of  the  royal  version.  His  overbearing  temper,  as 
it  appears,  caused  him  to  be  excluded  from  the  work;  but  his  printed 
renderings  were  not  without  influence  upon  the  Revisers— €.  jr.,  Dan.ui.5.'* 
I  have  examined  (in  the  Astor  Libran')  the  works  of  Hugh  Broughton 
which  were  published  in  London,  1662,  in  one  folio  voluoie  of  782  pages, 
under  the  high-sounding  title :  "  The  Works  of  the  Grtat  A  Ibioneam  Dici»e^ 
Reriovrnd  in  Many  Xations  for  Rare  Skill  in  SaUms  and  A  thent  Tongues, 
and  Familiar  A  cquaintance  tcith  all  Rabbinical  Learning,^  John  Light- 
foot  says  of  him,  in  the  preface,  that  "among  his  friends  he  was  of  a  very 
sweet,  affable,  and  k)ving  carriage,^'  but  '^  sharp,  severe,  and  exceeding 
bold  against  error,  and  impiety."  His  judgment  of  King  James's  Bible  is 
given  on  p.  661.  It  is  addressed  to  the  King's  attendant,  and  begins  as 
follows :  **  The  late  Bible  {Right  Worshipfull)  was  sent  to  me  to  onirarv, 
which  bred  in  me  a  sadnesse  that  will  gi-ieve  me  while  I  breath.  It  is  so  ill 
done.  Tell  his  Majestie  that  I  had  rather  be  rent  in  pieces  with  wild  horses, 
than  any  such  translation,  by  my  consent,  should  be  urged  upon  poor  churches," 
Then  follow  various  objections,  and  the  first  reveals  at  once  the  moti^-e 
and  animus  of  the  critic,  namely :  "  My  advisement  they  regarded  not,  but 
still  make  Seth  a  fool,  to  name  his  son  sorrow  full  Euosh  [Gen.  iv.  26]." 
He  even  charges  the  translators  with  leaving  "atheism  in  the  text." 
He  protests  (p.  663) :  "  I  will  suffer  no  scholar  in  the  world  to  croaa  me  in 
Ebrew  or  Greek,  when  I  am  sure  I  have  the  truth."  Broughton's  critadsm 
was  a  brutum  fulmen,  and  is  only  remembered  now  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
history  of  the  odium  theologicum,  which  is  not  likely  to  die  oat  until 
human  nature  is  transformed. 
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There  are  many  lineal  descendants  of  those  priests 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  preferred  their 
old-fashioned  Mumpaimus^  Dominej  to  the  new- 
fangled Sumpsimus  ;  even  in  the  enlightened  State 
of  Massachusetts  a  pious  deacon  is  reported  to  have 
opposed  the  revision  of  1881  with  the  conclusive 
argument, "  If  St.  James's  Version  was  good  enough 
for  St.  Paul,  it  is  good  enough  for  me."  There  are 
also  not  a  few  heirs  of  the  spirit  of  Archbishop 
Arundel  and  Bishop  Tunstall  who,  if  they  had  the 
power,  would  gladly  commit  the  Westminster  Re- 
vision, Greek  and  English,  to  the  flames  ad  majorem 
Dei  gloriam,  and  shout  a  Te  Dexim. 

Foremost  among  the  learned  opponents  of  the 
latest  progress  in  biblical  science  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  three  famous  articles  on  "  New  Testament 
Revision  "  in  the  London  "  Quarterly  Review."  * 


>  For  Oct,  1881,  Jan.  and  April,  1882— Nos.  304, 305, 306.  The  articles 
are  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  John  W.  Burj^on,  B.D.,  formerly 
Vicar  of  S.  Mary-the-Virgin's,  Oxford,  now  Dean  of  Chichester.  He  has 
acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  will  shortly  reissue  them  in  one  vol- 
ume. **The  Academy,"  Oct.  28,  1882,  in  giving  this  notice,  adds  that 
they  will  not  depreciate  the  value  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Burgon  is  the  author  of  the  most  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
genuineness  of  The  Last  Ttcelce  Verses  of  the  Gospel  accordinffto  S,  Mark, 
Oxford,  1871  (334  and  xv.  pages).  In  this  work  he  clearly  foreshadowed 
his  animus  towards  the  revision  movement  on  p.  204,  where  he  says:  **I 
cannot  so  far  forget  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  times  as  to  close 
this  note  without  the  further  suggestion  (sure  therein  of  the  approval  of 
our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  [t.  e.,  Episcopalian  churchmen])  that,  for  a 
Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  to  procure  for  itself  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  Church — it  will  be 
found  necessarv  that  the  work  should  be  confided  to  Chxtrchmen.  The 
Church  may  never  abdicate  her  function  of  beiirg  *  a  Witness  and  a 
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They  abound  in  patristic  quotations,  oracular  asser- 
tions, abusive  epithets,  and  sarcastic  thrusts,  and 
form  a  signal  exception  to  the  rule  that  modesty 
marks  the  true  scholar.  The  modern  Broughton 
smclled  the  battle  afar  off,  and  nished  into  the 
arena,  like  Job's  war-horse,  with  extended  nostrils, 
rejoicing  in  his  strength,  mocking  at  fear,  swallow- 
ing the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  and  saying 
among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha !  He  boldly  denounces 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  maniiscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  including  the  Sinaitic  and  the 
Vatican,  as  "a  handful  of  suspicious  documents," 
and  condemns  the  Greek  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort 
and  of  the  Revisei's  (for  he  regards  the  two  as  iden- 
tical) as  "utterly  untrustworthy,"  "entirely  undeserv- 
ing of  confidence,"  and  "  demonstrably  more  remote 
from  the  Evangelic  verity  than  any  which  has  ever 
yet  seen  the  light."  And  as  to  the  English  Revision 
(which  he  characteristically  calls  a  vereion  "  of  the 
Church  and  the  sects"),  he  denounces  it  as  "a  prodig- 
ious blunder,"  as  a  translation  "which,  for  the  most 
part,  reads  like  a  first-rate  school-boy's  crib — tasteless, 


Keeper  of  Holy  Writ.*  Neither  can  she,  without  flagrant  inconsistency 
and  scandalous  consequence,  ally  herself  in  the  work  of  Revision  with  the 
Sects.  Least  of  all  may  she  associate  with  herself  in  the  sacred  under- 
taking an  Unitarian  teacher.  .  .  .  What  else  is  this  but  to  offer  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  in  the  Divine  Person  of  Him  who  is  alike 
the  Object  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  and  its  Author?**  When  it  appeared, 
ten  years  afterwards,  that  not  only  the  one  "Unitarian  teacher"  (Dr. 
George  Vance  Smith),  but  such  orthodox  churchmen  as  Westcott  and 
Hort,  and  the  whole  body  of  Revisers,  decided  the  question  of  the  closing 
verses  of  Mark  against  the  "  demonstration  **  of  this  Doctor  irrefutabUis^ 
ho  regarded  this  as  ^<  a  deliberate  insult "  to  himself.    Hinc  iUm  laoyma. 
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unlovely,  harsb,  nnidiomatic ; — servile  without  being 
really  faithful,  pedantic  without  being  really  learned; 
— an  unreadable  translation,  in  short;  the  result  of 
a  vast  amount  of  labor,  indeed,  but  wondrous  little 
judgment."*  He  wantonly  charges  the  Revisionists 
with  having  violated  their  instructions  by  revising 
the  received  text  (when  they  were  expressly  directed 
by  their  rules  to  do  so),  and  made  themselves  "  the 
dupes  of  an  ingenious  theory-monger"  ( Dr.  Ilort),  un- 
der wiiose  manipulations  they  decided  textual  ques- 
tions "at  a  moment's  notice"  (when,  as  the  writer 
might  have  learned  or  taken  for  granted,  they  spent 
days  and  weeks  and  months  on  their  consideration). 
Such  intemperance  stands  self-condemned.  Over- 
done is  undone.  It  requires  an  amazing  amount  of 
self-confidence  to  indulge  in  a  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  the  joint  work  of  such  veteran  and  renowned 
scholare  as  Archbishop  Trench,  Bishops  Ellicott, 
Light  foot,  and  Moberly,  Deans  Alford,  Stanley,  and 
Scott,  Archdeacons  Lee  and  Palmer,  and  Drs.  West- 
cott,  Ilort,  Scrivener,  Kennedy,  Humphry,  etc.,  not 
to  mention  any  of  the  eminent  divines  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  belong  to  the  uncovcnanted  "sects" 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  But 
worse  than  this,  the  "Reviewer"  expressly  involves 
in  his  condemnation  Tischendorf,  Trcgelles,  Lach- 
mann,  Griesbach,  Bcngel,and  Bentley  fully  as  much 
as  Westcott  and  Ilort  and  the  Revisionists,  and 

'  See  No.  804,  p.  868 ;  No.  306,  pp.  812,  313.  An  American  Bishop  of 
considerable  rhetorical  culture  has  taken  inspiration  as  well  as  comfort 
from  the  English  Dean,  and  pronounced  the  stvle  of  the  Ilevisioo  to  be 
"  wilful  Greek  and  woful  English," 
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would  tnm  the  wheels  of  biblical  leaming  back  for 
at  least  fifty,  if  not  a  hnndred,  years/  For  amoog 
the  readings  of  the  revised  text  which  lie  rules  out 
as  utterly  untenable  by  his  ipse  dixit  and  a  string 
of  post-Nicene  quotations,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
has  not  the  unanimous  support  of  these  great  editors 
and  the  best  modern  commentators — Continental, 
English,  and  American.  His  criticism,  therefore,  is 
not  only  a  sad  exhibition  of  the  odium  thedogicumj 
but  a  glaring  anachronism.  Ho  seems  to  feel  that  he 
is  doing  himself  injustice,  for  he  upsets  his  own  dish 
by  two  reluctant  admissions — firet,  that  the  tradition- 
al text  for  which  he  fights  "  cries  aloud  for  revision 
in  respect  of  many  of  its  subordinate  details ;" '  and, 
secondly,  that  the  revised  translation  which  he  so 
sweepingly  condemns,  after  all  "bears  marks  of  an 
amount  of  conscientious  labor  which  those  only  can 
fully  appreciate  who  have  made  the  same  province 
of  study  to  some  extent  their  own."  *  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  was  not  for  his  own  benefit  taken  into  the 
company  of  Revisers.  The  discipline  and  expe- 
rience of  ten  years  could  not  have  been  without  a 
wholesome  effect. 


'  He  summons  all  his  rhetoric  to  denonncc  the  critical  method  of 
Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Tischendorf.  "Anything  more  unscientific," 
he  says, "anything  more  unphilosophical, more  transparently ybo/ixA  than 
such  a  method,  can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  but  it  has  prevailed  for  fifty 
years,  and  is  now  at  last  more  hotly  than  ever  advocated  by  Dra.  Westcott 
and  Ilort "  (Xo.  306,  p.  332),  Contrast  with  this  isolated  condemnation, 
which  can  only  condemn  itself,  the  unanimous  commendations  of  impartial 
and  thoroughly  competent  critics  — English,  Grcrroan,  French,  American, 
Catholic,  and  l*rotestant— on  p.  280  sq. 

>  "  Quarterly  Review,"  Ko.  30G,  p.  331.  »  No.  806,  p.  63. 
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Westcott  and  Ilort,  liaving  anticipated  in  their 
second  volume  a  full  vindication  of  their  method, 
can  afford  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence.  The 
"Qnarterly  Reviewer"  may  construe  this  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
great  Heinrich  Ewald  who,  in  an  open  letter  to 
Pius  IX.,  "  demonstrated  "  to  him  that  it  was  high 
time  to  resign  his  triple  crown,  and,  on  being  asked 
why  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  his  advice,  coolly 
replied,  "  He  dare  not  {Er  wagt  es  nichf) !" 

But  two  of  the  learned  Revisers  (Bishop  Ellicott 
and  Archdeacon  Palmer)  have  calmly,  soberly,  and 
convincingly  vindicated  the  disputed  readings  of 
the  New  Version  against  this  vehement  assault, 
without  noticing  "  flouts  and  gibes,"  and  conclude 
witli  these  words :  *  "  It  is  true  that  the  articles  of 
tiie  Christian  faith  do  not  depend  on  such  variations 
of  the  Greek  text  as  are  in  controversy  between 
critics  of  different  schools.  The  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  the  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  printed  editions  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  bear  witness  to  the  same  gospel, 
to  the  same  creed.  But  nothing  is  insignificant 
which  concerns  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture.  There 
are  grave  interpolations  in  the  Received  Text  which 
it  would  have  been  worth  eleven  years  of  toil  to 
remove,  if  nothing  else  had  been  done.  There  are 
innumerable  blemishes  and  corruptions  of  less  im- 
portance which  have  become  known  during  the  last 


*  Tht  Rfvi»ers  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  2y  Ttco  Kentert 
of  the  Nt'o  Tettament  Company  (London,  1882,  78  pages). 
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century  to  all  careful  students.  In  great  things 
alike  and  small  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Revis- 
ers to  bring  back  the  text  to  its  original  shape. 
They  do  not  claim  the  title  of  discoverers.  They 
have  done  little  more  than  verify  and  register  the 
most  certain  conclusions  of  modern  textual  oriticism. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  they  have  endeavored 
to  make  knowledge  which  has  hitherto  been  accessi- 
ble only  to  the  learned  a  part  of  the  common  heritage 
of  Englishmen." 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

THE   AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 

Literature, 

The  literature  is  immense.  "We  give  only  a  selec- 
tion, including,  however,  works  which  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  English  Bible  Versions. 

I.  Gk!9eral  History  of  thk  English  Bidlr. 

John  Le^'is,  A.M.  (Blinister  of  Margate  in  Kent,  Church  of  England) : 
A  Complete  History  of  the  Several  Translations  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  New 
Testament  into  English,  both  in  MS,  and  in  Print,  etc.  I/>ndon,  1781,  fol. 
(of  which  only  140  copies  were  printed);  2d  ed.  1789,  8vo;  8d  ed.  1818 
(415  pageii).  The  last  edition  contains  extracts  from  Bishop  Newcome's 
"Historical  View  of  English  Biblical  Translations.**  Westcotl  (1st  ed., 
p.  415,  note)  says:  ''Lewis's  was  an  admirable  work  for  the  time  when  it 
was  written ;  but  his  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  Bible  were 
wholly  inadequate.**  Eadie  (Pref.  p.  vii.):  '*  Lewis  has  many  merits, . .  • 
but  its  blunders  have  led  some  noted  historians  far  astray.** 

Bagster's  JIexapla,wiih  an  Account  of  the  Principal  English  Transla- 
tions, London,  1841.  Introduction:  Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures  [by  S.  P.  Tregelles],  pp.  1-160.  "  Independent 
and  valuable  **  (Westcott).  In  a  later,  undated  issue  of  the  Hexapla,  a 
Uiffercnt  account  (ascribed  to  Mr.  Anderson)  was  substituted  (112  pages). 

CiiRiSToriiER  Anderson  (Baptist):  Annals  of  the  English  Bible, 
English  ed.  1845,  2  vols. ;  new  and  revised  ed.  Lond.  1862.  Eadie  (in  his 
work,  voL  i.  p.  viii.)  calls  this  book  **  the  fruit  of  independent  invc8tiga> 
tion,  .  .  •  but  wholly  external,  filled  to  overflowing  with  extraneous  or 
collateral  matter.**  Arber  (in  his  reprint  of  Tyndale,  p.  69)  says:  "  Ander- 
lon  errs  as  often  as  he  is  right  ;**  but  adds :  ^  One  excuse  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  search.**  The  American  edition  by  Dr.  Samuel  iRENiVUS  Prime, 
Kew  York  (Carter  A  Brothers),  1849,  is  much  abridged,  and  brought 
down  to  1844  in  one  volume  of  549  pages. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Ck>NANT  (Baptist):  The  Popular  Ifittory  of  the  Translatum 
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of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  New  York,  1856;  new  edition,  revised  by  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Conant  (a  member  of  tbc  Old  Testament  Revision  Company), 
New  York  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  1881.  A  condensed  and  popular  accouut, 
continued  to  the  publication  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  (282  pages). 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott  (Episcopalian,  and  member  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Revision  Company):  A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible.  London  and  Cambridge  (Bfacmillan  A  Co.),  1868  (527  pages); 
2d  ed.  1872  (359  pages).  Very  scholarly  and  accurate ;  the  first  attempt 
of  an  uitemal  and  critical  history. 

John  Stoughton,  D.D.  (Independent) :  Our  English  Bible.  London 
(Religious  Tract  Society),  no  date,  but  about  1878.  A  popular  account, 
with  interesting  illustrations  (310  pages). 

W.  F.  MouLTON  (Wealeyan,  and  member  of  the  New  Testament  Re- 
vision Company):  Histoi-y  of  the  English  Bible.  London  (Cassell,  Fetter, 
&  Galpin),  1878.  Chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  author's  articles  in  Professor 
Plumptre's  "  Bible  Educator."  The  result  of  careful  comparative  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  several  versions  (232  pages). 

John  Eauik,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (United  Presbyterian,  and  member  of  the 
New  Testament  Revision  Company,  d.  1876) :  The  English  Bible,  London 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  1876,  2  vols.  (444  and  540  pages).  Full  of  valuable 
and,  upon^the  whole,  reliable  information. 

Bi«4CKFORD  CoNDiT  (Presbyterian,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.) :  The  JJistory 
of  the  English  Bible:  Extending  from  the  Earliest  Saxon  Translatiom  to 
the  Present  Anglo- American  Revision;  tcith  Special  Reftrence  to  the 
Protestant  Religion  and  the  English  Language.     New  York  and  Chicago, 

1882  (469  pages).  Comes  down  to  the  Revision  of  1881,  is  written  in  good 
spirit,  but  disfigured  by  many  errors  in  facts,  dates,  and  spelling  {e,gt 
Wittemburgh  fur  Wittenberg,  Ximines  for  Ximencs). 

J.  I.  MoMBKRT,  D.D.  (Episcopalian):  A  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Ver* 
sums  of  the  Bible,     New  York  (Kandolph  ii  Co.)  and  London  (Bagsters), 

1883  (509  pages).  The  result  of  independent  research,  to  be  ft^lowed  by 
a  history  of  all  other  versions  made  directly  from  the  original.  Compare 
the  author's  article  on  English  Bible  Versions  in  SchaflTs  ^  Rel.  EncycL** 
vol.  i.  731-739. 

11.  Bidi.iogkaphical  Works  on  the  English  Bible. 

Rev.  Henry  Cotton  (Archdeacon  of  Cashel) :  Editions  of  the  Bible  and 
Parts  thereof  in  English  (from  1525  to  1850).  Oxford  (University  Press), 
2d  ed.  corrected  and  enlarged,  1852  (8vo,  420  pages).  By  the  same 
author :  Rhemes  and  Doway,     An  A ttempt  to  show  what  has  been  done  by 
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Roman  Catholics  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,     Oxford  (Uni- 
versity Press),  1855  (8vo,  410  pages). 

W.  J.  LoFTiE,  B.A.,  F.S.A. :  A  Century  o/BiUes  of  the  A  uthorized  Ver- 
sionfrom  1611  to  1711.  London  (Basil  Montague  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly), 
1872  (249  pages). 

The  Bibles  in  the  Ciixtoti  ExhibUUm  3fDCCCLXXVJI.,  or  a  Bibli<^cq>h- 
ical  Description  o/ nearly  One  Thousand  Representative  Bibles  m  Various 
Languages  Chronologically  A  rranged,from  the  First  Bible  Printed  by  Gutet^ 
berg  in  1450-1456  to  the  Last  Bible  Printed  at  the  Oxford  University  Preu 
the  30/A  June,  1877.  By  Henry  Stevkns  (an  American  residing  in  Lon- 
don).   London  (Henry  Stevens,  4  Trafalgar  Square),  1878. 

For  fac-similes  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Authorized  and  earlier  English 
versions  see :  A  Description  of  the  Great  Bible,  1589,  and  the  Six  Editions 
ofCramner's  Bible,  1540  and  1541,  Printed  by  Grafion  and  Whitchurch: 
also  of  the  Editions,  in  Large  Polio,  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Printed  in  the  Years  1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640.  By  Francis 
Fry,  F.S,A  .  Illustrated  with  Titles,  and  with  Passages  from  the  Editions, 
the  Genealogies,  and  the  Maps,  Copied  in  Fac-^sunUe ;  also  with  an  Idetit^fi" 
cation  of  Every  Leaf  of  the  First  Seven,  and  of  Many  Leaves  of  the  Other 
Editions;  on  Fifty-one  Plates,  Together  with  an  Original  Leaf  of  Each 
of  the  Editions  Described,  London  (Willis  and  Sothcran)  and  Bristol  (Las- 
bur}'),  1865.  With  a  picture  of  Cranroer.  A  copy  of  this  superb  book  is 
in  the  library  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

For  American  editions  of  the  Bible  see  the  following  two  works: 

E.  B,  O'Callaohan  (d.  1880) :  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  Parts  thereof,  Printed  in  Amkric \  pi'evious  to  1860 :  with  Introduction 
and  Bibliographical  Xotes,  Albany  (Munsell  &  Rowland),  1861  (415 
pages,  royal  8vo). 

John  Gilmary  Shea:  A  Bibliographical  Account  of  Catholic  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  other  Portions  of  the  Scripture  Translations  from  the  iMtin 
Vulgate,  and  printed  in  the  United  States,   New  York,  1859  (12mo,  48  pages). 

III.  Standard  Editions  of  the  Chief  Enolisii  Versions. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.:  Da  Halgan  Godspel  on  Englise,  The  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Version  of  the  Holy  Gosjyels,  London  and  Oxford  (Parker),  1842. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Saxon  Gospels  was  by  Archbishop  Parker,  1571, 
the  second  by  Dr.  Marshall,  Dortrecht,  1665. 

Joseph  Bos  worth  (Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford,  assisted  by 
George  Waring):  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  in  Parallel 
Columns  with  the  Versioju  of  Wycli£e  and  Tyndale.    2d  ed.,  London,  1874. 
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Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumberland  versions  of  the  Gospels,  pabluhed 
by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  Cambridge :  St,  Matthew^  by 
Kgmble  and  Hardwick,  1858;  SL  Mark,  by  Walter  W.  Skeat,  1871 ; 
St.  Luke,  by  the  same,  1874 ;  St,  John,  by  the  same,  1878.  This  is  the 
standard  edition. 

2.  Anglo-Norman :  Wiclif,  Herefoni,  and  Purvey. 

Rev.  JosiAH  FoKSiiALL,  F.K.S.  (late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College),  and 
Sir  Frederic  Madden,  K.H.,  F.R.S.  (Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum) :  The  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Old  and  New  TeMtamenta,  with 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  the  Earliest  English  Versions  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  by  John  Wgcliffe  and  his  Followers,  Oxford  (at  the  University 
Press),  1850.  In  4  vols.,  royal  4to.  This  is  the  first  complete  and  relia- 
ble print  of  this  great  work,  begun  b}'  Wiclif  and  his  friends,  completed 
and  improved  by  Purvey.  It  is  based  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  MSS. 
The  earlier  editions,  including  that  in  Bagster's  ffexapla,  1841  (which  is 
a  reprint  of  Baber's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  1810,  as  this  is  of  that 
of  Lewis,  1731),  are  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  Oxford  editors  have 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  during  twenty-two  years  in 
accomplishing  this  laborious  task.  In  the  first  volume  the}*  give  a  list 
of  770  MSS.  (pp.  xxxix.-lxiv.). 

3.  Modem  English :  Tyndale. 

New  Testament.  Tyndale' s  First  Edition,  supposed  to  hare  been  Printed 
at  Worms  by  Peter  Schcejfer  in  1526 ;  a  Fac-simile  on  Vellum,  Illumined, 
Reprinted  from  the  Copy  in  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol.  With  an  Intro- 
duction  by  Fran'cis  Fry.  1862.  "  Mr.  Fry  has  rendered  a  great  service  in 
reproducing  this  rare  volume  with  so  much  care  and  fidelity  "  (Stevens). 

The  First  Printed  English  New  Testament.  Translated  by  WiixiAM 
Tyndale.  Photo  -  lithographed  from  the  Unique  Fragment,  now  in  the 
GrenviUe  Collection,  British  Museum.  Edited  by  Edward  Arbkr,  F.R.G.S. 
(Associate,  King's  College,  London).  London  (5  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
bury),  Feb.  15,  1871.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  quarto •  fragment  of  the 
first  edition  of  1525.  It  contains  also  an  account  of  Tyndale*s  antecedent 
career,  of  the  printing  at  Cologne  and  Worms,  and  other  important  in- 
furmation.  The  photo-lithographed  text  contains  only  the  prologue,  a 
list  of  the  books  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  a  wood-cut,  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  from  ch.  i.  to  xxii.  12,  with  marginal  notes.  The 
title-page  is  lost.  The  inner  marginal  references,  several  glosses,  and  a 
portion  of  the  preface  are  taken  from  Luther's  German  Testament,  1522 
(see  p.  67 ).  This  would  seem  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  Tyndale's 
relation  to  Luther. 
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Franxis  Fry,  F.R.S.  :  A  Bibliographical  Desa-iption  of  the  Edition* 
of  the  New  Testament,  Tyndale'e  Version  in  English  [1625-1 66G ],  ici/A 
Numerous  Readings^  Compatisons  o/ Texts f  and  Historical  Notices^  the  Notes 
in  full  of  the  Edition  o/'1534.  .  .  .  Illustrated  with  Sevenf^'three  Plates, 
Titles,  Colophons,  Pages,  Capitals.  London  (Henry  Sotheran  k  Co.,  36 
Piccadilly),  1878,  4to.     A  magnificent  work.     (American  Bible  Society.) 

4.  Then  followed :  Covkri>alk*s  Bible  (1535,  etc.) ;  Matthkw's  Bible 
(Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  1537,  etc.) ;  Taverner's  (1539) ;  "The  Great 
Bible"  (1539;  the  second  edition,  1540,  contains  Preface  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  is  hence  called  also  "  Cranroer's  Bible  ") ;  The  Gene>'a  Bible 
(New  Testament,  Geneva,  1557 ;  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Geneva, 
15G0,  very  often  reprinted  in  London  and  on  the  Continent) ;  The  Bishops' 
Bible  (''The  Holie  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  the  ^ew :  The 
New  Testament  ofour  Saviour  Jesus  Christe.  1568.  Richard  Jugge.  Cum 
Privilegio  Regiac  Majestatis  ").  See  for  full  titles  and  descriptions  of  these 
versions  the  bibliographical  works  above  quoted,  especially  Stevens, 
pp.  68  sqq. 

5.  The  Authorized  Version  {King  Jameses), 

(a)  The  editio  princeps,  1611.— TAc  |  Ilolg  |  Bible,  \  Conteyning  the  Ohl 
Testa'  I  ment,  and  the  New :  \  Newly  Translated  out  of  \  the  Onginall 
Tongues :  and  with  \  the  former  Translations  diligently  \  compared  and 
reuised,  by  his  \  3faiesties  speciall  Commandement,  |  Apjnnnted  to  be  read 
in  Churches.  \  Imprinted  j  at  London  by  Robert  \  Barker,  Printer  to  the  \ 
Kings  most  Excellent  Maiestie.  \  Anno  Vonu  1611.  Fol.  The  title-page  is 
a  wood-cut  which  had  done  duty  before,  especially  in  the  Bishops'  Bible 
of  1602,  It  represents  the  four  Evangelists  with  their  emblems  (Matthew 
with  the  winged  angel  and  Mark  with  the  Lion  above,  Luke  with  the  ox 
and  John  with  the  eagle  below),  the  Twelve  Tribes  with  tents  and  armorial 
bearings  on  the  left,  the  Twelve  Apostles  on  the  right  of  the  letter-press, 
the  Paschal  Lamb  slain  on  the  altar  beneath  the  title,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  page  the  Lamb  triumphant  and  the  name  Jehovah  (i^JH*]). 

In  some  copies  the  title-page  is  an  elegant  copperplate  engraving  (repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Frj'),  which  represents  Moses  comutus  on  the  left,  Aaron  on 
the  right  of  the  letter-press  title,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  above  and 
below,  and  other  ornaments.  It  was  executed,  as  the  subscription  shows, 
by  Cornelius  Boel  of  Antwerp,  then  working  at  Richmond  in  Surrey. 
Perhaps  this  plate  was  not  ready  when  the  earliest  copies  were  printed. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  special  title  to  the  New  Testament  of 
1611  omits  the  line  "  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches"  (printed  in  very 
small  italics),  and  reads  thus :  "  The  \  Newt  |  Testament  of  \  our  Lord  and 
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Sauiour  |  Jesvs  Christ,  \  Xewly  Translated  out  of  \  (he  OrigisiaU  Creeke: 
and  with  \  the  former  Translations  diUgently  \  compared  and  retnsed,  iy 
his  I  Maiesties  speciall  Com"  \  mandement.  |  Imprisded  \  at  London  hj/ 
Robert  \  Barker^  Printer  to  the  \  Kings  most  ExceUent  \  Maiestie.  \  Asm 
Dom,  161 1." '  I  have  abo  seen  (in  the  library  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety) two  quarto  editions  of  1018,  which  omit  said  line  in  the  New  TesU- 
ment  title,  and  one  even  in  the  general  title.  There  is,  therefore,  no  uoi- 
formity  in  this  matter. 

There  are  two  editions  of  ICll,  differing  in  every  signature,  bat  it  is 
unknown  which  is  the  first.  See  Francis  Fry,  A  Description  of  the  Great 
Bible^  etc.  (Lond.  1865),  and  Scrivener,  Paragraph  Bible,  p.  xL  sqq.  and 
lxxxvi.-xc.  Besides  the  folio  edition,  there  was  pubiiabed  in  1611  a 
12mo  edition  (in  black-lcttcr)  of  the  New  Testament,  the  only  known 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York  (see  Loftie,  p.  57). 

(6)  The  Oxford  Kepnnt,  1833.— The  folio  edition  of  1611  was  reprinted 
from  an  Oxford  copy,  page  fur  page,  in  quasi  fac-eimile,  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  1833.  It  gives  the  Dedication  and  the  Preface,  and  t 
list  of  variations  between  the  editions  of  1611  and  1618.  But  the  follow- 
ing preliminary  matter  of  the  original  e<Ution  is  omitted :  (1)  an  Almanac 
for  thirty-nine  years ;  (2)  a  Table  of  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer;  (3)  the  Genealogies  of  Holy  Scripture  (with  curious 
illustrations),  ending  with  an  account  of  the  Holy  Family. 

(c)  The  Cambridge  Edition,  1873.— The  best  (not  to  say  the  only) 
a-itical  edition  of  King  James's  Version  is  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  but  with 
modem  spelling,  under  the  following  title : 

The  I  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  |  of  the  \  A  uthorized  English  Version,  \ 
with  the  text  revised  by  a  collation  of  its  early  and  other  \  principal  editions,  \ 
the  use  of  the  italic  type  made  uniform,  \  the  marginal  references  remodelled,  \ 
and  a  critical  introduction  preyed  \by\the  Rev,  F.  H.  Scrivkneb,  M,A  ,, 
LL,D,,  I  Rector  of  St,  Gerrans,  Editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Codex 
A  ugiensis,  etc.  \  one  of  the  New  Testament  Comp€my  of  Revisers  of  the 
A  uthoiized  Version,  \  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  I*ress, 
Cambridge  (at  the  University  I*ress),  1873,  4to. 


*  Loftie  obserN'es  the  same  fact  (/.  c.  p.  45),  and  regards  it  as  '*  an  addi- 
tional and  valuable  proof,  although  apparently  unknown  to  Mr.  Westcotf, 
that  he  is  right  in  saying  the  present  version  was  never  in  reality  sepa* 
rately  sanctioned  by  Council,  Convocation,  or  Parliament.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  only  version  ever  authorized  was  the  Great  Bible 
referred  to  especially  in  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VUI.,  dated  in  1538.** 
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This  edition  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  editions  of  1611, 1612. 
1613, 1616, 1617, 1629, 1638, 1701,  etc.,  and  the  revisions  of  Dr.  Paris  (1762) 
and  Dr.  Blayney  (1769),  also  the  edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
of  1867.  The  Introduction  and  Appendices  give  information  on  the  history 
of  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  punctuation,  orthography.  The 
text  is  arranged  in  paragraphs  accommotlated  to  the  sense,  the  poetry  is 
printed  according  to  tlic  structure  of  Hebrew  poetr}-,  and  the  margin  is 
filled  with  a  revised  list  of  the  traditional  parallel  references.  The  edition 
was  undertaken  before,  and  completed  during,  the  Revision  of  King  Jameses 
Version,  in  prospect  of  "  a  race  of  generous  and  friendly  rivalry  "  between 
the  two  versions  "  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  generation  before  the  elder 
of  the  two  shall  be  superseded." 

(d)  The  standard  edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society  is  the  imperial 
octavo  of  1882,  which  is  based  upon  the  Society's  final  revision  of  1860. 

THE   BIBLE   AND   CIIKISTIANITY. 

We  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
Bible  in  general,  or  of  the  English  Bible  in  particu- 
lar, but  only  to  add  two  chapters  on  the  Authorized 
and  on  the  Revised  Version  in  their  relation  to  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  and  thereby  to  make  the 
preceding  chapters  practically  useful  to  the  English 
reader. 

The  history  of  the  Bible  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
history  of  revealed  reh'gion  and  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  estimate  and  neglect  mark  the  degrees 
of  temperature  in  the  thermometer  of  piety  and 
virtue.  The  Church  of  God,  the  Book  of  God,  and 
the  Day  of  God  are  a  sacred  trinity  on  earth,  the 
chief  pillars  of  Christian  society  and  national  pros- 
perity. Without  them  Europe  and  America  would 
8oon  relapse  into  heathenism  and  barbarism.  The 
Bible  occupies  a  conspicuous  isolation  among  books^ 
and  is  more  indispensable  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
mankind  than  all  the  libraries  of  genius  and  learn- 

20 
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ing.  It  is  not  a  book  simply,  but  an  institution,  an 
all-pervading  and  perennial  force  in  the  Church ;  it 
is  the  voice  of  tlie  living  God ;  it  is  the  message  of 
Christ,  whose  divine-hnnian  nature  it  reflects;  it  is 
the  chief  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  illuminating, 
converting,  warning,  and  cheering  men.  It  nJes 
from  the  pulpit,  it  presides  at  the  family  altar,  it 
touches  human  life  at  every  point  from  the  ci^dle 
to  the  gmve,  and  guides  the  soul  on  its  lonely  jour- 
ney to  the  unseen  world.  It  has  moulded  the  lan- 
guages, laws,  habits,  and  home-life  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  inspired  the  noblest  works  of  literature 
and  art.  The  Bible  retains  with  advancing  age  the 
dew  and  freshness  of  youth,  and  readapts  itself  in 
ever  improving  versions  to  every  age  in  every  civil- 
ized land.  It  is  now  more  extensively  studied  than 
ever  before,  and  it  will  be  the  s^^ndard-bearer  of 
true  progress  in  all  time  to  come. 

The  Bible  was  originally  intended  for  all  the  peo- 
ple that  could  hear  and  read,  and  was  multiplied  in 
the  early  centuries  by  translations  into  the  Greek, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  other  languages, 
as  the  demand  arose.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  ruling  hierarchy,  fearing  abuse  and  loss  of  power, 
withheld  the  book  from  the  people,  except  the  lessons 
and  texts  in  the  public  service.  Vernacular  versions 
were  discouraged  or  even  forbidden.  The  result 
was  the  spread  of  ignorance  and  superstition- 

The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  kindled 
an  incredible  enthusiasm  for  the  word  of  the  living 
God.  They  first  fully  appreciated  its  universal  des- 
tination, and,  with  the  aid  of  the  art  of  printing  and 
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the  general  education  of  the  people,  this  destination 
is  carried  out  more  and  more.  Even  in  Rome,  since 
1870,  the  book  may  be  freely  sold  and  bought  and 
preached  in  spite  of  papal  denunciations  of  Bible 
Societies.  The  Reformers  declared  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  rule  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life,  which  must  guide  the  individual 
and  the  Church  at  large.  They  went  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  truth,  and  removed  the  obstructions  which 
prevent  a  direct  access  of  the  believer  to  tlie  word 
of  God  and  the  grace  of  Christ.  They  reconquered 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and 
more  martyrs  died  for  the  cause  of  evangelical  free- 
dom in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  than 
for  the  Christian  faith  in  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  Christians  of  the  present  age  are  as  near  to 
Christ  as  the  Christians  of  the  first  generation.  He 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  all  his  disciples  in  the  cir- 
cumference. He  does  not  recede  as  the  ages  advance, 
but  has  promised  liis  unbroken  presence  to  his  peo- 
ple to  the  end  of  the  world,  even  wliere  only  two 
or  three  are  assembled  in  his  name.  In  the  Gospels 
he  speaks  to  us  now  as  ho  spoke  to  the  Twelve,  and 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  liis  inspired  apostles  teach 
ns  the  same  truths  with  the  same  authority  and 
force  as  they  did  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This 
tinspeakable  privilege  of  direct  communion  with 
Christ  and  his  Word  can  never  bo  wrested  from 
the  Christian  people. 

To  the  Reformation  we  owe  the  best  translations 
of  the  Bible ;  not  mechanical  transfers,  but  fresh  re- 
productions made  under  the  influence  of  a  secondary 
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inspiration.  Tlie  sixteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
the  republication  of  the  gospel.  Foremost  among 
the  popular  model  versions  are  the  German,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English.  They  have  gained  such  a 
hold  on  the  people  that  it  is  difficult  to  replace  them 
by  any  new  one,  however  superior  it  may  be  in 
accurac3\ 

The  English  race  has  never  been  entirely  without 
the  Bible  since  the  time  when  Augustine,  with  his 
thirty  Benedictine  monks  from  Rome,  landed  at  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  King 
Ethelbert  (597).  And  the  diflEerent  versions  mark 
the  different  epochs  of  the  English  language  and 
literature.  Ceedmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  (680),  the 
Durham  Book  (parts  of  the  Gospels),  the  Venerable 
Bede's  Version  of  John  (735),  and  several  Psalters, 
represent  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Version  of  Wiclif 
and  his  followers  (1380),  the  Norman-English ;  the 
several  versions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  modern 
English ;  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  still 
occupies  the  first  place  among  the  English  classics, 
though  many  of  its  words  and  phrases  are  antiquated. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  covered  only  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  and  never  attained  a  popu- 
lar circulation.  Wiclif  and  the  Lollards  were  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  Church,  and  his  version, 
which  was  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  passed 
out  of  sight.  England  was  slow  in  adopting  the 
new  light  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but,  once  reformed,  she  took  the  lead  in  zeal 
for  the  Bible.  One  effort  after  another  was  made 
to  Anglicize  it.     William  Tyndale,  one  of  the  cap- 
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tains  in  "tlic  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  opened  the 
new  Bible  era  under  miicli  pei*seeation  (1525),  and 
was  followed  by  Miles  Coverdale  (1535),  Thomas 
Matthew  {alias  John  Eogei-s,  the  martyr,  1537), 
Richard  Taverner  (1539),  the  authors  of  the  Great 
Bible  (1540,  with  a  preface  by  Archbishop  Cranmer ; 
hence  often  called  Cranmer's  Bible),  the  Genevan 
Bible  (1560),  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568  and  1572), 
and  King  James's  Version  (1611). 

NOTES. 

The  following  testimonies  to  the  value  of  the 
Scriptures  from  diflferent  schools  of  thought  are 
worth  comparing. 

From  the  Preface  of  King  James's  Translators  (now  rarely  printed) : 
*'  The  Scriptures  then  being  acknowledged  to  be  so  full  and  so  perfect, 
how  can  we  excuse  ourselves  of  negligence,  if  we  do  not  study  them,  of 
curiosity,  if  we  be  not  content  with  them?  Blen  talk  much  of  tlpioiutvrif 
how  many  sweet  and  goodly  things  it  had  hanging  on  it;  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's stone,  that  it  turneth  copper  into  gold ;  of  Comu-copia,  that  it  bad 
mU  things  necessary  for  food  in  it ;  of  Panaces  the  herb,  that  it  was  good 
for  all  diseases ;  of  Catholicon  the  drug,  that  it  is  instead  of  all  purges ; 
of  Vulcan's  Armor,  that  it  was  an  armor  of  proof  against  all  thrusts,  and 
all  blows,  etc  Well,  that  which  they  falsely  or  vainly  attributed  to  these 
things,  for  bodily  good,  we  may  justly  and  with  full  measure  ascribe  unto 
the  Scripture  for  spiritual.  It  is  not  only  an  armor,  but  also  a  whole 
armory  of  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive ;  whereby  we  may  save 
ourselves  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  It  is  not  an  herb,  but  a  tree,  or 
rather  a  whole  paradise  of  trees  of  life,  which  bring  forth  fruit  every 
month,  and  the  fruit  thereof  is  for  meat,  and  the  leaves  for  medicine. 
It  is  not  a  pot  of  manna  or  a  cruse  of  oil,  which  were  for  memory  only,  or 
for  a  meal's  meat  or  two,  but  as  it  were  a  shower  of  heavenly  bread 
sufficient  for  a  whole  host,  be  it  never  so  great,  and  as  it  were  a  whole 
cellar  full  of  oU-vesaels ;  whereby  all  our  necessities  may  be  provided  for, 
and  our  debts  discharged.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  Panary  of  wholesome  food 
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against  fenowed'  traditions;  a  Pbysician^s  shop  (St.  Basil  calleth  it)  of 
preservatives  against  poisoned  heresies;  a  Pandect  of  profitaUe  laws 
against  rebellious  spirits ;  a  treasury  of  most  costly  jewels  against  beg- 
garly rudiments ;  finally,  a  fountain  of  most  pure  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life.  And  what  marvel?  the  original  thereof  being  from 
heaven,  not  from  earth ;  the  Author  being  God,  not  man ;  the  Enditer,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the  apostles  or  prophets ;  the  penmen,  such  is 
were  sanctified  from  the  womb,  and  endued  with  a  principal  portion  of 
God'8  Spirit;  the  matter,  verity,  piety,  purity,  uprightness;  the  form, 
GoD*8  Word,  GoD*8  testimony,  God*8  oracles,  the  word  of  truth,  the  word 
of  salvation,  etc. ;  the  effects,  light  of  understanding,  stableneas  of  persua- 
sion, repentance  from  dead  works,  newness  of  life,  holiness,  peace,  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost;  lastly,  the  end  and  reward  of  the  study  thereof,  fellow- 
ship with  the  saints,  participation  of  the  heavenly  nature,  fruition  of  an 
inheritance  immortal,  undefiled,  and  that  never  shall  fade  away.  Happy 
is  the  man  that  delightcth  in  the  Scripture,  and  thrioe  happy  that  medi- 
tateth  in  it  day  and  night.'* 

Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  (Bishop  of  Lincoln),  who  represents 
the  reverent,  devout,  patristic,  high-Anglican  type  of  exegesis,  closes  the 
Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Tettament  thus :  "  Some  have  dis- 
paraged the  style  of  Scripture  as  barbarous,  and  others  have  apologized 
for  it  as  the  work  of  illiterate  and  unlearned  men.  But  surely  these 
notions  concerning  it  are  very  erroneous.  The  diction  of  Scripture,  it  is 
true,  is  not  the  language  of  any  other  composition  in  the  world.  The 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  Greek  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  or 
Demosthenes.  It  is  a  language  of  ito  own.  And  we  need  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that,  in  precision  of  expression,  in  pure  and  native  simplicity,  in 
delicacy  of  handling,  in  the  grouping  of  words  and  phrases,  in  dignified 
and  majestic  sublimity,  it  has  no  rival  in  the  world. 

'*  The  more  carefully  it  is  studied,  the  more  dearly  will  this  appear. 
*  NViil  otiosum  in  Sacra  Scripturd  *  (Origen,  in  A/)u/.  ad  Roman,  c  1). 
'  Nihil  vacuum,  negue  sine  si^no,  apud  Deum '  (Irenseus,  iv.  21).  Every 
sentence— wc  might  almost  say  every  phrase — is  fraught  with  meaning. 
As  it  is  in  the  book  of  Nature,  so  is  it  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  Both 
are  from  the  same  Divine  Hand.  And  if  we  apply  to  the  language  of 
Holy  Scripture  the  same  microscopic  process  which  we  use  in  scrutinizing 
the  beauties  of  the  natural  world,  and  which  reveals  to  us  exquisite  colors 
and  the  most  graceful  texture  in  the  petals  of  a  flower,  the  fibres  of  a 

*  /.  e.,  mouldy. 
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plant,  the  plumage  of  a  bird,  or  the  wings  of  an  insect,  we  shall  discover 
new  sources  of  delight  and  admiration  in  the  least  portions  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  believe  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  employments  of  angels  and  beati- 
fied saints,  in  another  state  of  existence,  to  gaze  on  the  glorious  mysteries 
of  God's  Holy  Word." 

Rev.  F.  W.  RoBKKTSON,  the  genial  and  eloquent  preacher  of  Brighton, 
of  broad  and  liberal  sympathies,  pays  this  tribute  to  the  Bible  (in  his  sermon 
on  Inspiration) :  '*  This  collection  of  books  has  been  to  the  world  what 
no  other  book  has  ever  been  to  a  nation.     States  have  been  founded  on 
its  principles.    Kings  rule  by  a  compact  based  on  it.    Men  hold  the  Bible 
in  their  hands  when  they  give  solemn  evidence  affecting  life,  death,  or 
property :  the  sick  man  is  almost  afraid  to  die  unless  the  Book  be  within 
reach  of  his  hands;  the  battle-ship  goes  into  action  with  one  on  board 
whose  office  is  to  expound  it;  its  prayers,  its  Psalms,  are  the  language  we 
use  when  we  speak  to  God ;  eighteen  centuries  have  found  no  holier,  no 
diviner  language.     If  ever  there  has  been  a  prayer  or  a  hymn  enshrined 
in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  you  are  sure  to  tind  its  basis  in  the  Bible.    There 
is  no  new  religious  idea  given  to  the  world,  but  it  is  merely  the  develop- 
ment of  something  given  in  the  Bible.     The  very  translation  of  it  has 
fixed  the  language  and  settled  the  idioms  of  speech.    Germany  and  Eng- 
land speak  as  they  speak  because  the  Bible  was  translated.    It  has  made 
the  most  illiterate  peasant  more  familiar  with  the  histor}*,  customs,  and 
geography  of  ancient  Palestine  than  with  the  localities  of  his  own  conntr%% 
Men  who  know  nothing  of  the  Grampians,  of  Snowdon,  or  of  Skiddaw,  are 
at  home  in  Zion,  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  or  among  the  rills  of  Carmel. 
People  who  know  little  about  London,  know  by  heart  the  places  in 
Jerusalem  where  those  blessed  feet  trod  which  wore  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Men  who  know  nothing  of  the  architecture  of  a  Christian  cathedral,  can 
yet  tell  you  about  the  pattern  of  the  Holy  Temple.     Even  this  shows  us 
the  influence  of  the  Bible.     The  orator  holds  a  thousand  men  for  half  an 
hour  breathless  —  a  thousand  men  as  one,  listening  to  his  single  word. 
But  this  Word  of  God  has  held  a  thousand  years  spell-bound;  held  them 
by  an  abiding  power,  even  the  universality  of  its  truth ;  and  we  feel  it  to 
be  no  more  a  collection  of  books,  but  the  Book." 

Dr.  Watlani)  (Baptist,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  Rhode 
Island) :  **  That  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the  power  of  awakening  an 
intense  moral  feeling  in  man  under  every  variety  of  character,  learned  or . 
ignorant,  civilized  or  savage ;  that  they  make  bad  men  good^  and  send  a 
pulse  of  healthful  feeling  through  all  the  domestic,  civil,  and  social  rela- 
tions; that  they  teach  men  to  love  right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  seek  each 
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other's  weir«re,  as  the  children  of  one  common  Parent ;  that  thcr  control 
the  baleful  pawions  of  the  human  heart,  and  thos  make  men  pro6cient  in 
the  icience  of  self-government ;  and,  finaUy,  that  they  teach  him  to  aspire 
after  a  conformity  to  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with  hopes 
infinitely  more  purifying,  more  exalted,  more  suited  to  his  nature,  than 
any  other  which  thb  world  has  ever  known,  are  facts  as  incontrovertible 
as  the  laws  of  philosophy  or  the  demonstraticm  of  mathematics.'* 

Goktiie:  **I  am  convinced  that  the  Bible  grows  in  beauty  the  more 
we  understand  it,  t.  e.,  the  more  we  see  that  every  word  to  which  we  give 
a  general  meaning  and  a  particular  application  to  ourselvea  has  had  a 
specific  and  direct  reference  to  definite  conditions  of  time  and  place."  In 
another  place  the  great  poet  says  (in  the  Getprdche  wtit  Eckermanm,  shortly 
before  his  death) :  "  We  cannot  estimate  the  debt  of  thanks  we  owe  to 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.  No  matter  how  much  intellectual  culture 
may  progress,  how  much  the  natural  sciences  in  ever-growing  expansion 
and  depth  may  grow,  and  the  human  mind  expand  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
it  will  never  be  able  to  exceed  the  height  and  moral  culture  of  Christian- 
ity as  it  shines  in  the  Gospels.*' 

IIkinricii  Ewalj>,  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  and  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  independent  critics  and  commentators,  when  Dean  Stanley,  then 
a  student  from  <3xfurd,  called  on  him,  grasped  a  smaU  Greek  Testament 
and  said  with  intense  earnestness :  "  In  this  little  book  is  contained  all  the 
wisilom  of  the  wurKi."  Stanley  never  forgot  the  deep  impression  which 
this  remark  made  upon  him  (aee  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Lectures  on  (he  History  of  the  Jewish  Church  j  p.  x.). 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 

King  James's  Ycrsion  is  the  last  and  the  best  of 
the  English  versions  of  the  Reformation  period,  and 
hence  it  finally  superseded  all  its  predecessors.  It 
is  the  mature  fruit  of  three  generations  of  Bible 
students  and  translators,  and  embodies  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  older  versions. 

It  originated  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
in  January,  A.D.  1004.'     When  King  James  L,  the 

*  Old  style,  Januar}*,  1G08. 
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son  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  raised  from  the  throne  of  Presbyterian  Scotland 
to  that  of  Episcopal  England,  he  summoned  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conservative  or  Conformist  and  the  radi- 
cal or  Puritan  parties  to  his  presence,  that  he  might 
act  as  umpire  on  the  points  of  dispute  between  them. 
Dr.  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Cl,iri6ti  College, 
Oxford,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Puritans,  proposed 
among  other  reforms  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  Bishop  of  London  (Bancroft)  objected ;  but  the 
king  —  moved,  as  it  seems,  chiefly  by  theological 
vanity  and  intense  dislike  of  the  popular  Geneva 
Version — accepted  the  proposition,  and  afterwards 
appointed  the  translators  and  prescribed  the  rules, 
though  he  took  good  care  that  the  enterprise  should 
not  cost  him  a  penny.  By  granting  the  request  for 
a  new  vei*sion  he  pleased  the  Puritans,  and  hoped 
to  stop  their  complaints;  while  by  abusing  the 
Geneva  Version,  with  its  alleged  "  seditious  and 
traitorous  notes,"  he  conciliated  the  Churchmen  and 
allayed  their  suspicion.  Botli  parties  heartily  ac- 
quiesced and  united  in  what  proved  to  be  a  most 
useful  work.  It  is  the  only  result  of  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  and  the  greatest  event,  we  may 
say,  the  only  redeeming  feature,  of  the  inglorious 
reign  of  the  monarch  whose  name  it  bears.  It  pre- 
sents a  striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
in  overruling  even  the  weakness  and  folly  of  men 
for  the  general  good. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  characteristic 
discussion  which  led  to  so  great  a  result : 
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"  Dr.  Rktnolds.— Mav  your  Majesf  r  be  pletaed  that  there  might  be 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  such  aa  are  extant  being  corrupt,  and  not 
answering  the  original. 

*^And  he  instanced  three  particulars:  GaL  ir.  25,  in  the  original, 
ffvoToixiij  is  ill  translated,  *  bordtretk*  Paa.  cv.  28,  in  the  ortginal,  * TheT 
were  not  disobedient,'  is  ill  translated, '  They  were  not  obedient*  Fm.  ctL 
30,  in  the  original,  *  Phinehas  executed  judgment,'  is  ill  translated, 
'  Phinehat  stood  up  and  prayed,* 

**  Bishop  of  London.— If  every  man's  humour  might  be  followed,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  translating. 

*'  His  Majesty. — I  profess  I  could  nerer  yet  see  a  BiUe  wdl  tnndated 
in  English ;  but  I  think  that,  of  all,  that  of  Genera  is  the  worst.  I  wish 
some  special  pains  were  taken  fur  a  uniform  translation;  which  should  be 
done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  Universities,  then  reviewed  by  the  Bish- 
ops, presented  to  the  Privy  Council,  lastly,  ratified  by  Koyal  Authority,  to 
be  read  in  the  whole  Church,  and  no  other. 

*'  Bishop  of  London.— But  it  is  fit  that  no  marginal  notes  should  be 
added  thereunto. 

*'  His  ^L\Jl£STY.— That  caveat  is  well  put  in ;  for  in  the  Geneva  trans- 
lation (given  me  by  an  English  lady),  some  notes  are  partial,  untrue, 
seditious,  and  savouring  too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits. 
As,  for  example,  in  Exod.  i.  19,  disobedience  to  kings  is  allowed  in  a 
marginal  note ,  and,  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  King  Asa  is  taxed  in  the  note  for 
only  deposing  his  mother  for  idolatry',  and  not  killing  her.  To  conclude 
this  point:  let  errors  in  matters  of  faith  be  amended,  and  indifferent 
things  be  interpreted,  and  a  gloss  added  unto  them.  For  aa  Bartolus  de 
Regno  saith,  that  'a  king  with  some  weakness  is  better  than  still  a  change;' 
so  rather  a  church  with  some  faults  than  an  innovation.  And  surely  if 
these  were  the  greatest  matters  that  grieved  you,  I  need  not  have  been 
troubled  with  such  importunities  and  complaints. 

"And  withal,  looking  upon  the  lords,  his  Majesty  shook  his  head, 
smiling/' 

NOTES. 

1.  The  connection  of  King  James  with  the  Authorized  Version  fortu- 
nately did  not  go  beyond  the  permission  and  the  initial  arrangements. 
It  was  very  natural  and  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  king  was  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  ruler  of  England.  James  1,  was  shrewd, 
quick-witted,  and  well-read  in  all  the  mysteries  of  kingcraft,  priestcraft, 
witchcraft,  and  the  tobacco  controversy,  but  destitute  of  personal  dignity, 
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as  ugly  as  liis  mother  was  beautiful,  pedantic,  despotic,  cowardly,  and 
contemptibly  mean.  His  motto  in  church  polity  was,  ^*  No  bishop,  no 
king;"  and  his  short  method  with  Dissenters,  "Just  hang  them,  that's 
all."  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  called  him  **  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom." 
Macaulay  remarks  that  England  "  owes  more  to  the  weaknesses  and  mean- 
uesses  of  James  than  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sovereigns," 
and  that  this  monarch  exhibited  to  the  world  English  royalty  **  stammer- 
ing, slobbering,  shedding  unmanly  tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and 
talking  in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  a  pedagogue."  And  yet 
his  courtiers  and  bishops  thought  him  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible,  in  the  dedication  which  used  to  be  printed  in  front 
of  every  copy,  salute  his  appearance  as  the  rising  "of  the  Sun  in  his 
strength,"  call  him  **a  most  tender  and  loving  nursing  father"  of  the 
Church,  humbly  crave  his  *'  approbation  and  patronage  '*  for  their  work, 
and 'wish  that,  being  endowed  '*with  many  singular  and  extraordinary 
graces,"  he  '*  may  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  this  latter  age." 

It  IS  a  great  advantage  of  the  Revision  of  1881  that  it  owes  nothing  to 
royal  favor,  and  is  independent  of  Erastian  theories.  The  days  of  royal 
supremacy  in  matters  of  religion  are  gone  forever. 

2.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  both  flat- 
tering to  James  and  unfavorable  to  the  Puritans:  (1)  one  in  a  Letter  from 
Court  by  Toby  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  Archbishop  Hutton,  of  York, 
printed  in  Strype,  Whitgi/tj  vol.  iii.  pp.  402-407,  and  in  Edwanl  Caniwell, 
A  Hiitory  ofCon/erencet .  .  .from  1558  to  1690  (Oxford,  1841),  pp.  161- 
166;  and  (2)  one  much  fuller,  by  William  Barlow,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester, 
under  the  title :  The  Summe  and  Substance  of  the  Conference  which  it  Pleated 
kit  Excellent  Majettie  to  have  with  the  Lordt^  Bithopt^  and  Other t  of  hit 
Clergie ,,  ,inhit  Majettiet  Privte-chamberj  at  Hampton  Court,  Jan,  14, 1608, 
reprinted  in  Cardwell,  /.  c,  pp.  107-212.  Barlow  was  one  of  the  translators, 
and  was  employed  by  Archbisliop  Whitgift  to  draw  up  the  account. 
Besides,  we  have  a  short  letter  of  King  James  to  some  person  unknown, 
in  Scotland  (Cardwell,  pp.  160, 161),  in  which  he  boasts  thsthe  had  "pep- 
pered the  Puritans  here  "  (in  England)  "  as  soundly  as  ye  have  done  the 
Papists  there "  (in  Scotland),  and  adds :  "  It  were  no  reason,  that  those 
that  will  refuse  the  airy  sign  of  the  Cross  after  baptism  should  have  their 
purses  stuffed  with  any  more  solid  and  substantial  crosses."  lliomas 
Fuller,  in  his  charming  Church  History  of  Britain  (1656),  book  x.  sect.  1, 
gives  a  good  abridgment  from  Barlow's  account,  with  which  I  have  com- 
pared it,  inserting  a  few  words  from  the  same  (see  Cardwell,  pp.  187, 188). 
Barlow  was  so  impressed  with  the  "  admirable  speeches  of  his  excellent 
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MMJtUke'  thjt  be  eonpucd  tbcn  to  Stikmam'B  ''apple*  of  gold,  with 
pictures  of  nlrer  *  (p.  !€&>.  *-  Uh  If ajcadc's  gradoat  eoodnsoii  wai  to 
piercing,  as  that  it  fetched  lean  froai  aooie  on  both  mlct'*  (p.  212%  The 
tranlaton.  in  their  Preface,  ^re  a  brief  and  wumiMaeborj  account  of  the 
origin  of  their  work,  as  l<>Uowt  (Scrircner^s  editioOy  p.  cxiL  aq.):  "The 
Tcrjr  historical  tmih  is.  that  upon  the  iBportmate  pctitioiis  of  the  Puri- 
tans at  his  Majesty's  coming  to  this  crown,  the  coaferenoe  at  HampUm 
C<nirt  having  been  appointed  for  bearing  their  eonplaints,  when  bj  fores 
of  reasoa  ther  were  put  from  aU  other  grounds,  ther  had  rccoorie  at  the 
last  to  this  shift,  that  ther  could  not  with  good  eooacienoe  sabacribe  to 
the  Communiou-book,  since  it  maint^ned  the  Bible  as  it  was  there  trans- 
lated, which  was,  as  they  said,  a  most  oormpted  translation.  And  although 
this  was  judged  to  be  but  a  very  poor  and  empty  shift,  yet  even  hereupon 
did  his  Majesty  b^n  to  bethink  himself  of  the  good  that  might  ensue  by 
a  new  translation,  and  presently  after  gave  order  for  this  translatioo, 
which  is  now  presented  unto  thee.  Thus  much  to  satisfy  our  scmpulooi 
brethren.** 

3.  Of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  originator  of  the  Authorized  Version,  Dr.  Thomsa 
Fuller  gives  the  fulluwing  interesting  account  {Church  Uutary  of  BritatM, 
bk.  X.  sect.  3) :  ^  In  the  translating  of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  eminent  persons 
employed  therein  was  translated  Into  a  better  lifc«  May  2l8t — namely,  Dr. 
John  Reyiu>l<ls,  King's  Professor  in  Oxford,  bom  in  Devonshire  with  Bishop 
Jewel  and  3^Ir.  Hooker,  and  all  three  bred  in  Corpus  Christi  College  in 
Oxford.  No  one  county  in  England  bare  three  such  men  (contemporary 
at  large),  in  what  college  soever  they  were  bred ;  no  college  in  England 
bred  such  three  men,  in  what  county  soever  they  were  bom. 

"  This  John  Reynolds  at  the  first  was  a  zealous  Papist,  whilst  William, 
his  brother,  was  as  earnest  a  Protestant;  and  afterwards  Providence  so 
ordered  it,  that  by  their  mutual  disputation,  Juhn  Reynolds  turned  an 
eminent  Protestant,  and  William  an  inveterate  Papist,  in  which  persoasion 
he  died. 

**  This  gAvc  the  occasion  to  an  excellent  couplet  of  verses,  concluding 
with  this  diHtich: 

'  Quod  genut  hoc  pugna  f  ubi  vxctui  gaudet  uterque, 

Et  sir.iul  alteruter  §€  tuperoue  dolet* 
'What  war  is  this?  when  conquered  both  are  glad. 
And  either  to  have  conquered  other  sad.* 

*'  Daniel  saith,  '  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased,*  Don.  xii.  4.  But  here,  indeed,  was  a  strange  transcuraion,  and 
remarkable  the  effects  thereof. 
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**  Hii  memory  wai  little  leei  than  miraculouf,  he  himself  being  the 
trueit  table  to  the  multitude  of  voluminona  boolci  [worlci?]  he  had  read 
over ;  whereby  he  could  readily  turn  to  all  material  passages  in  every  leaf, 
page,  volume,  paragraph-^not  to  descend  lower,  to  lines  and  letters.  Aa 
his  memory  was  a  faithful  index,  so  his  reason  was  a  solid  Judst  of  what  he 
read ;  his  humility  set  a  lustre  on  all  (admirably  that  the  whole  should 
be  so  low,  whose  several  parts  were  so  high) ;  communicative  of  what  he 
knew  to  any  that  desired  information  herein,  like  a  tree  loaden  with  fruit, 
bowing  down  its  branches  to  all  that  desired  to  ease  it  of  the  burden 
thereof;  desen'ing  this  epitaph :  '  Jncertum  est  utrum  doctior  an  melior^ 

**  His  disaffection  to  the  discipline  established  in  England  was  not  so 
great  as  some  bishops  did  suspect,  or  as  more  nonconformists  did  believe. 
No  doubt,  he  desired  the  abolishing  of  some  ceremonies  for  the  ease  of  the 
conscience  of  others,  to  which  in  his  own  practice  he  did  willingly  submit, 
constantly  wearing  hood  and  surplice,  and  kneeling  at  the  sacrament.  On 
his  deathbed  he  earnestly  desired  absolution,  according  to  the  furm  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  received  it  from  Dr.  Holland,  whose  hand  he 
affectionately  kissed,  in  expression  of  the  joy  he  rcceivetl  thereby.  Dr. 
Feat  ley  made  his  funeral  oration  in  the  college ;  Sir  Isaac  Wake  in  the 
university." 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO   THE   TOANSLATORS. 

The  rules  for  the  execution  of  the  translation,  or 
revision,  ratlier,  were  drawn  up  by  an  unknown 
band,  probably  under  the  direction  of  Bancroft,  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  and  are  as  follows :  * 

1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops* 
Bible,  to  be  fullowctl,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  truth  of  the  original  will 
permit. 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other 
names  of  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  nigh  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  they 
were  vulgarly  used. 

8.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  viz.,  the  word  Church,  not  to 
be  translated  Cofigregation,  etc. 

*  The  text  varies  in  different  books.  The  English  delegates  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort  reduced  the  final  number  of  the  rules  to  seven.  See  Wesfr- 
oott,  pp.  150  sqq. ;  Kadic,  ii.  191  sqq. 
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4.  When  a  word  hmth  diren  ngiuAcaiiom,  tbat  to  be  kq>t  which  hath 
been  mott  commonljr  used  by  the  moet  of  the  aDcient  fatbeiB,  being  agree* 
able  to  the  propriety  of  the  phiee  and  the  analogy  of  the  faith. 

5.  The  division  of  the  chapten  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all  or  ai 
little  as  mar  be,  if  necessitr  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  bat  only  for  the  explanatioo 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  cannot,  without  some  qmBnlnfiH 
tion,  so  brie6y  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  shall  serve 
for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same  chapter  or 
chapters;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally  by  himself 
where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done, 
and  agree  for  their  parts  what  shall  stand. 

9.  As  any  one  company  bath  dispatched  any  one  book  in  this  numncr, 
the\'  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously  and  judiciously ; 
fur  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  donbt  or  differ 
upon  any  place,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  note  the  place,  and  withaU 
send  the  reasons;  to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  com- 
pounded at  the  general  meeting,  which  ia  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of 
each  company  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters  to  be 
directed  by  authority  to  send  to  any  learned  man  in  the  land  for  his  judg- 
ment of  such  a  place. 

12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  dergy,  ad- 
monishing them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and  charge  as 
many  as  being  skillful  in  the  tongues  and  having  taken  pains  in  that 
kind,  to  send  his  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  West- 
minster, Cambridge,  or  Oxford. 

13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  Westminster 
and  Chester,  for  Westminster,  and  the  king's  professors  in  Hebrew  or 
(ireck  in  the  two  universities. 

14.  These  translations  to  be  useil  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text 
than  the  Bishops' Bible :  Tyndale's,  Matthew's,  Coverdale's,  Whitchurch's 
[Cranmer's],  (Jeneva. 

15.  Iksides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four  of  the 
most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  universities,  not  employed 
in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  vice-chancellor,  upon  conference  with 
the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as  well  Hebrew 
aa  Greek,  fur  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth  rule  above  specified. 
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PROGRESS   OF  THE  WORK. 

Six  months  after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
the  king  commissioned  fiftj-fonr  dignitaries  and 
scholars  who  had  been  selected  by  some  competent, 
though  unknown,  authority  (probably  the  Universi- 
ties), as  translators,  and  directed  Bancroft,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  become  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,* to  make  provision  for  their  compensation  by 
church  preferments.  Instead  of  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample by  a  liberal  subscription,  lie  requested  the 
bishops  and  chapters  to  subscribe,  which  was  not 
done.  The  translators  "  received  nothing  but  free 
entertainement  in  the  colleges  till  some  of  them  met 
in  London  for  the  final  revision  of  the  work."  *  The 
necessary  expenses  were  mostly  borne  by  the  printer 
and  publisher,  Robert  Barker,  to  the  extent  of  £3600.* 
But  several  of  the  translators  were  indirectly  reward- 
ed by  being  promoted  to  deaneries  or  bishoprics,  dur- 
ing or  after  the  completion  of  their  labors.* 

'  The  translators,  in  their  Preface,  call  him  **  the  chief  overseer  and 
ipyoiiuKTtii  under  his  Majesty,  to  whom  not  only  vre,  but  also  our  whole 
Church,  was  [were]  much  bound."  Bancroft  was  not  one  of  them,  but  is 
said  to  have  "  altered  the  translation  in  fourteen  places  to  make  it  speak 
prelatical  language"  (Wcstcott,  p.  14C).  He  showed  a  violent  temper  at 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  so  that  even  the  king  rebuked  him.  He 
died  Nov.  2, 1610. 

•  Anderson,  ii.  381 ;  Wcstcott,  145  sq. 

'  Eadie,  ii.  201.  Matthew  Barker  (the  son  of  Robert,  citizen  and 
stationer  of  London)  paid  afterwards  £600  for  a  reversionary  right  of  the 
monopoly  of  printing  the  Bible  in  1635. 

*  Eadie  (ii.  190  sq.)  j^ivcs  an  account  of  these  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
Those  rewarded  by  bi»hoprics  are  Andrewes,  Overall,  Miles  Smith,  Ravis, 
Abbot,  Tomson,  Barlow.     Henry  Savile  was  knighted. 
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The  actual  number  of  scholars  engaged  in  the 
work  was  only  forty-seven ;  the  remaining  seven 
may  have  declined,  or  resigned,  or  died  before  the 
work  began.  The  translators  embraced  many  of 
the  best  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  of  England  at 
the  time.  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  real  mover  of  the 
enterprise,  is  described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  a 
prodigious  man,  who  "had  turned  over  all  writers, 
profane,  ecclesiastical,  and  divine,  all  the  councils, 
fathers,  and  histories  of  the  Church."  He  was 
assigned  to  tlie  conipany  which  had  in  charge  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  he 
died  in  May,  1607,  four  years  before  the  publication 
of  the  work,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Dr.  John 
Harding,  Kcgius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Dr.  An- 
drewcB,  Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (d.  1618),  who  acted  as  head  of  the  com- 
pany intrusted  with  the  translation  of  Genesis  to 
2  Kings,  was  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety, 
and  his  sermons  and  Precea  Privatce  (in  Greek  and 
Latin,  translated  by  Dean  Stanhope,  1826)  are  still 
read  with  profit.  Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich  (d.  1619),  compiled 
the  "Convocation  Book,"  and  wrote  the  sacramental 
part  of  the  Church  Catechism.  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
Provost  of  Eton,  was  an  eminent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar.  Bed  well  was  master  of  Arabic.  Dr.  Saravia, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  of  Spanish  descent,  a 
Belgian  by  birth,  the  bosom  friend  of  Hichard 
Hooker,  was  well  versed  in  modern  languages. 
Miles  Smith,  of  the  tii-st  Oxford  Company,  elect- 
ed Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1612  (d.  1624),  had 
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"  Hebrew  at  bis  finger  ends,"  was  "  well  versed 
in  patristic  writings  and  rabbinical  glosses,"  but 
is  best  known  as  the  final  editor  and  repnted  au- 
thor of  the  Preface  ( "  The  Translators  to  the 
Header").*  Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was,  along  with  Miles  Smith,  appointed  final  reviser, 
and  prepared  the  summary  of  contents  or  chapter 
headings.  Most  of  the  other  members  are  now  for- 
gotten ;  but  they  live  in  their  work,  which  is  more 
important  than  the  workmen. 

The  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies — 
two  of  them  met  at  Westminster  (London),  two  at 
Cambridge,  and  two  at  Oxford.  The  Scriptures, 
including  the  Apocrypha,  were  in  like  manner  di- 
vided into  six  portions,  and  one  portion  assigned  to 
each  company.  In  this  respect  the  arrangement  of 
the  modern  rovisere,  who  were  divided  into  two 
companies  only,  one  for  the  Old  and  one  for  the 
New  Testament,  was  wiser,  and  secured  greater  unit}" 
and  consistency  of  translation. 

Of  the  method  of  work  we  know  very  little.  The 
translators  left  no  record  of  tlieir  labors.  "  Never," 
says  Dr.  Scrivener,  "  was  a  great  enterprise,  like  the 
production  of  our  Authorized  Version,  carried  out 
with  less  knowledge  handed  down  to  posterity  of 
the  laborers,  their  method  and  order  of  working." 
If  the  author  of  the  Preface,  instead  of  a  heap  of 


*  It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Gloucester, 
as  chairman  of  the  New  Testament  Company,  prepared  the  first  draft  of 
the  Preface  to  the  Revision  of  1881.  It  makes  no  show  of  irrelevant 
learning,  and  b  much  shorter,  but  far  more  to  the  point  than  the  old 
Preface. 

21 
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quotations  from  tlie  fathers,  had  given  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  procedure,  he  would  have  done 
better  service  to  posterity.  He  mentions,  however, 
the  time  of  work — viz., "  twice  seven  times  seventy- 
two  days  "  (with  reference  to  the  seventj'-two  days' 
work  on  the  Septuagint),  and  the  use  of  "  Chaldee, 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  and  Dutch  [German]  translators  or  com- 
mentatoi*8."  Jolm  Selden,  who  was  about  twenty- 
live  years  old  when  the  translation  appeared,  has 
preserved  a  significant  hint.  He  says,  in  his  "  Table- 
Talk :"  "  The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
the  best  translation  in  the  world,  and  rendera  the 
sense  of  the  original  best,  taking  in  for  the  English 
translation  the  Bishops'  Bible  as  well  as  King 
James's.  The  translation  in  King  James's  time  took 
an  excellent  way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given 
to  him  who  was  most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue  (as 
the  Apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs),  and  then  they 
met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the 
learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.; 
if  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke ;  if  not,  he  read 
on." ' 

The  enumeration  of  these  translations  aorrees  with 
the  Translators'  Preface.  The  French  version  was 
probably  that  of  Olivetan  (1535)  as  revised  by  the 
Pastors  of  Geneva  (15S8) ;  the  Spanish  those  of  De 
Reyna  (1569)  and  De  Valera  (1602);  the  Italian  that 

*  Published  after  his  death  (1G54)  by  his  amanuenns,  Richard  Mnward, 
in  1689.  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  Edward  Arber,  London,  1862,  p.  20L 
Selden  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Long  ParlUnient. 
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of  Diodati  (1607) ;  the  " Dutch"  (omitted  by  Selden, 
bat  mentioned  by  the  Translators)  thoseof  Leo  Judse 
(in  the  Swiss-German  dialect.  Zurich,  1524-29, 1631, 
1636, 1540),  and  of  Luther  (1522-1534,  last  edition 
by  Luther  himself,  1545),  both  of  which  had  already 
been  used  in  previous  versions. 

The  new  version  was  completed  seven  years  after 
the  Ilampton  Court  Conference,  but,  owing  to  some 
delay,  it  was  not  actually  undertaken  till  1607,  and 
did  not  occupy  more  than  two  years  and  three 
quarters.  It  was  published  in  a  large  folio  volume 
at  London,  1611,  with  a  dedication  "  To  the  Most 
High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,"  and  with  a  very  long 
and  learned,  but  pedantic  and  tedious,  preface  by 
Dr.  Miles  Smith.  Two  folio  editions  were  printed 
in  that  year,  and  also  a  duodecimo  edition  of  the 
New  Testament ;  how  many  copies  of  each  is  not 
known  (probably  lees  than  ten  thousand),  nor  is  it 
known  which  of  the  two  folio  editions  is  the  first. 
They  differ  in  a  great  many  places,*  and  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  1613  again  dififers  from  both.*  All  three  are 
disfigured  by  numerous  and  serious  typographical 
errora.  Translators,  editors,  and  printers  are  not  in- 
fallible,* lest  any  should  boast.    The  Bible  is  not  an 

'  See  the  list  of  variations  between  the  two  editions  of  1611  in  Scrivener, 
Appendix  B,  Ixxxvi.  sqq. 

'  The  Oxford  fac-siroile  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1611  gives  a  list  cover- 
ing sixteen  columns  of  variations  between  one  of  the  editions  of  1611  and 
the  one  of  1613. 

*  Not  even  the  Pope  of  Rome,  when  he  undertakes  to  edit  the  Scriptures, 
as  Sixtui  v.  did.    See  p.  150. 
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idol  to  be  worshipped,  but  a  book  of  life,  to  be 
studied  again  and  again  by  every  generation  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Note. — Dr.  Scrivener  speaks  of  the  "shamefUl'*  editing  of  the  first  two 
editions,  and  charges  both  with  **  innumerable  errors  of  the  press,  sonie 
peculiar  to  a  Minglo  issue,  not  a  few  (including  nearly  all  the  false  textual 
references  in  the  margin)  common  to  both  "  (p.  xii.).  Among  the  typo- 
graphical errors  are  such  as  ^^Judat**  for  **  Jesus'*  (in  Matt.  xzri86); 
"  serve  thee  **  for  "  serve  me  **  (Exod.  ix.  18) ;  "  hoops  "  for  "  hooks  **  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  U);  ^plaine''  for  "plague"  (Lev.  xiii.  66);  ** ye  shall  not  eat" 
for  "  ye  shall  eat "  (Lev.  xvii.  14) ;  "  he  went  into  the  citie  "  for  **  she  went" 
(Ruth  iii.  15,  where  "  she  "  is  preferred  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate,  wgrttta 
est  J  bat  the  Hebrew  verb  is  masculine,  Sb;^);  "shetced"^  for  "hewed* 
(Hos.  vL  5),  etc 

The  folio  edition  of  1C18  varies  from  the  one  of  1611  in  more  than  four 
hundred  places;  and,  while  correcting  some  of  the  old  errors,  it  has  a 
larger  number  of  new  ones  as  bad  as  the  old — e,g.t "  the  Jast  of  the  beast** 
for  *'the  fat  of  the  beast"  (Lev.  vii.  26);  *^  water"  for  "matter"  (1  Sam. 
X.  16);  "irtTc"  for  "year"  (2  Kings  xxii.  8);  "in  the  throne  of  David" 
for  " in  the  room  of  David"  (2  Chron.  vi.  10);  "we  would  9wt  leave"  for 
"  we  would  leave  "  (Neh.  x . 31 ) ;  "  shined  through  darkness "  for  "  walked** 
(Job  xxix.  3);  "she  delighted  herself"  for  "she  defiled  herself**  (Ezek. 
xxiii. 7) ;  "I  praise  you "  for  " I  praise  you  not"  (1  Cor. xL  17) ;  ^dowgs^ 
for  "things"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  14);  ** continue  your  love"  for  "confirm  your 
love"  (2  Cor.  ii.  8);  ".<.r/r«"  for  "souls"  (1  PeL  I  22);  "may  be  laid 
to  their  charge  "  for  "  may  not  be  laid  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  16).  In  many  edi- 
tions "  enticed  "  is  substituted  for  "  enriched,"  "  eject "  for  "  elect,** "  leadeth 
them  not"  for  "leadeth  them  out."  See  the  long  lists  of  errors  in  the 
Oxford  reprint  of  the  first  edition ;  in  Loftie,  /.  c.  68  sqq. ;  in  Scrivener,  Z.r. 
pp.  Ixviii.  8<iq. ;  and  in  Eadie,  The  English  BibUy  ii.  291  sqq. 

Later  editors  made  some  improvements  which  have  held  the  ground : 
as  "help  thou  mine  unbelief"  for  "help  my  unbelief"  (Mark  ix.  24); 
"  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us"  for  "let  us  ruune  with 
patience  unto  the  race "  (Heb.  xii.  1) ;  "  Drusilla  which  was  a  Jeicess"  for 
"  Jew  "  (Acts  xxiv.  24) ;  "  appointed  to  death  "  for  "  approved  to  death  " 
(1  C^r.  iv.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  they  introduced  many  new  typograph- 
ical blunders,  some  of  which  are  both  curious  and  ominous,  and  have 
given  nicknames  to  the  copies  containing  them.  Everj'body  has  heanl 
of  the  "  Vinegar  Bible "  ("  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  Oxford  Bibles,** 
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printed  by  J.  Baskett,  Oxford,  1717,  in  1  vol.,  imperial  fol.;  also  called 
**  a  Batkett-fuW  of  printer's  errors  "),  which  has  "  vinegar  "  for  **  vineyard  ** 
in  the  heading  of  the  column  containing  the  parable  of  the  vineyard 
(Luke  XX.).  The  worst  error  is  in  the  "  Wicked  Bible,"  printed  by  Robert 
Barker  and  John  Bill,  London,  1631, 8vo,  which  omits,  perhaps  from  sheer 
deviltr}*^  of  the  printer,  the  "not"  in  the  seventh  commandment  (Exod. 
XX.  14).  The  printer  was  fined  £300  by  Archbishop  Laud  for  changing 
the  prohibition  of  adultery  into  a  command,  and  the  money  was  used  for 
the  purchase  of  a  font  of  Greek  type  for  the  Oxford  University.  Four 
copies  of  this  Bible  are  left,  one  in  the  I/>nox  Library,  New  York.  There 
is  a  German  eilition  of  the  Bible  in  WolfenbUttcl  of  1731,  with  the  same 
extraordinary  omission.  (See  BiUes  m  the  Caxton  ExhibUion^  p.  114  sq.) 
We  have  a  standard  translation,  but  not  a  standard  text.  There  are  no 
two  editions  alike,  unless  those  printed  from  the  same  stereotype  platei*, 
and  there  is  no  absolute  standard  edition.  A  committee  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  in  examining  six  different  editions  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, discovered  nearly  24,000  variations  in  the  text  and  punctuation.  See 
"  Report  of  the  History  and  Recent  Collation  of  the  English  Version  of  the 
Bible,  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Versions  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
•f  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  adopted  May  1st,  1851 "  (printed  in 
the  American  Bible  House,  p.  31).  Dr.  Blayney*s  revision  (1769)  ia  the 
standard  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  but  has  undergone  various  modi- 
fications and  corrections  (see  Eadie,  ii.  305).  Eyre  and  Strahan*s  quarto 
edition  of  1812  was  adopted  as  the  standard  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  several  errors — e,g,y  *^about^  for 
"above"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2);  "holg  body"  for  "whole  body"  (Eadie,  ii.  306> 
Dr.  Scrivener^s  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  is  no  doubt  the  most  critical 
edition,  but  his  text  is  eclectic,  and  his  departures  from  the  editions  of  1611 
and  1613  are  very  numerous.  See  the  lists  in  his  Appendix  A,  pp.  Ixviii^ 
Ixxxvi. 

• 

RECEPTION   OF  THE   NEW   VERSION. 

The  new  version  was  received  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence by  some,  and  with  violent  opposition  by  othens.* 

*  Compare  here  Trench,  On  the  Authorized  Vertvm  of  the  Xeto  Tetta- 
ntfii/,  chap.  xi.  (p.  163  sqq.  in  Harpers'  edition),  and  Eadie,  Th«  EngUsh 
Bible,  ii.  264  sqq.  Archbishop  Trench  shows  that  the  charges  of  Roman- 
ists and  Arminians  are  mostly  unfounded. 
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This  is  just  what  the  translators  expected.     They 
begin  their  Preface  to  the  Header  with  this  sentence: 

*^Zeal  to  promote  the  common  good,  whether  it  be  by  deTiatng  anj 
thing  ourselves,  or  revising  tb«t  which  hath  been  UbooTMi  hj  ochera^  de- 
•enreth  certainly  much  respect  and  esteem,  bat  ret  findeth  bat  cold  enter- 
tainment in  the  world.  It  is  welcomed  with  sospidoii  instead  of  love, 
and  with  emulation  instead  of  thanks :  and  if  there  be  any  bole  left  for 
cavil  to  enter  (and  cavil,  if  it  do  not  find  a  hole,  will  niake  one),  it  is  sure 
to  be  misconstrued,  and  in  danger  to  be  condemned.  Thb  will  easily  be 
granted  by  as  many  as  know  story,  or  have  any  experience.  For  wis 
there  ever  any  thing  projected,  that  savoured  any  way  of  newness  or  re- 
newing, but  the  same  endured  many  a  storm  of  gainsaying  or  oppodtioor 

The  fii-st  attack  came  from  the  famous  Hebraist, 
Dr.Broughton,and  was  an  unqualified  condemnation 
inspired  by  personal  animosity,  which  neutralized 
its  effect.*  Yet  John  Lightfoot,  who  edited  his 
works,  and  had  no  superior  in  his  age  for  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  lore,  seems  to  have  s^^mpathized 
with  him  in  his  low  estimate  of  the  version ;  for  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
August,  1645,  he  urged  them  "  to  think  of  a  review 
and  survey  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,"  which 
sliould  be  "  exact,  vigorous,  and  lively."  * 

Most  of  tlie  objections  in  that  polemical  age  were 
raised  against  the  theology  of  the  version  rather 
than  its  scholarship.  Iloinan  Catholics  accused  it 
of  falsifying  the  Scriptures  in  favor  of  Protestant 
heresy.'     Arminians  discovered  in  it  a  Calvinistic 

'  See  above,  pp.  291, 292. 

'  Worksj  vol.  i.  p.  xv.,  quoted  by  Eadie,  ii.  844. 

'  Gregory  Martin  had  made  a  most  elaborate  attack  against  tbe  older 
English  versions  in  1582.  Afterwards  Thomas  Ward,  a  convert  to  Rome, 
and  at  last  a  soldier  in  the  Papal  Guards,  wrote  Errata  of  the  ProtettaiU 
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bias,  owing  to  the  great  inflnence  which  Beza's  Greek 
Testament  and  Latin  notes  had  upon  the  transla- 
tors. Dr.  Robert  Gell,  a  decided  Arminian,  who 
had  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot  of  Canterr 
bury,  wrote  as  late  as  1659  a  folio  volume  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  pages  to  disparage  the  vereion.* 
Puritans  agreed  with  its  theology,  but  found  fault 
with  its  Church  polity  and  ritual,  on  the  ground  of 
retaining  such  terms  as  "church,"  "bishop,"  "or- 
dain," "  Easter."  *    Arians  and  Socinians  of  a  later 

Bible,  in  1683;  2d  ed.  1688;  reprinted  in  Dublin,  1807;  with  a  Preface 
by  Lingard,  1810;  and  with  a  letter  by  Milner,  1841.  W^ard  calls  his 
work  an  abridgment,  but  exceeds  Martin  in  ferocity.  He  **  accuses  King 
James's  translators  of  blasphemy,  most  damnable  corruptions,  intolerable 
deceit,  and  vile  imposture  **  (Eadie,  ii.  267).  The  best  answer  to  such 
calumnies  is  the  eiUog}'  of  the  Authorized  Tcntion  by  such  a  fervent  con- 
vert as  Dr.  Faber. 

'  Es$ffy  towards  the  Amendment  of  the  Last  English  TransladoH  of  the 
Biblff  Loudon,  1659.  Gell  charged  the  translators  with  deliberate  mis- 
translation in  favor  of  Calvinism,  for  inserting  the  words  i^  shall  he  given, 
in  Matt.  xx.  23.  Dr.  Trench  says  of  Gell  that  he  was  *'  a  really  learned 
man,  but  cross-grained,  ill-tempered,  and  in  his  reaction  against  Calvinistic 
excesses  running  into  dangerous  extremes  on  the  other  side;  and  his 
workA  have  their  bushels  of  chaff  with  scarcely  their  grains  of  wheat.** 
Dr.  Eadie  (ii.  266) :  "Some  of  his  [GelKs]  accusations  are  very  trivia), 
and  many  of  his  statements  are  drawn  out  into  prolix  allegorical  sermons. 
He  objects  to  their  inversion  of  the  onler  of  words,  to  their  undue  use  of 
supplemental  terms,  and  to  their  translation,  as  being  moulded  to  suit  their 
own  opinions,  while  they  put  the  better  and  truer  rendering  in  the  margin. 
Especially  does  he  censure  Iheir  Bible  as  obscuring  on  purpose  the  doctrine 
of  perfection,  for  he  regarded  such  a  state  as  attainable  in  the  present 
Ufe.** 

*  "Easter**  for  "Passover**  (AcU  xii.  4)  was  inherited  from  Tyndale*8 
first  edition,  and  has  been  corrected  in  the  Kcvision.  "  Bishop  **  ought 
to  have  been  used  throughout,  including  Acts  xx.  28,  where  it  is  identical 
with  "presbyter**  or  "elder'*  (ver.  18),  but  rendered  "overseer**  in  the 
old  version.    This  inconsistency  is  likewise  removed  in  the  Revision. 
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date  would  naturally  object  to  the  retention,  without 
italics,  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  in  1  John  v. 
7  (which  is  justly  dropped  in  the  Revision).  One 
of  the  most  curious  objections  is  that  the  translators 
introduced  the  terms  "  familiar  spirit,"  "  witch,"  and 
"wizard"  into  the  Bible  in  order  to  flatter  King 
Jameses  notions  about  witchcraft  and  demonology, 
on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise;  but  all  these  terms 
occur  also  in  the  older  versions.*  With  the  same 
right  republicans  might  charge  them  with  having 
flattered  his  high  monarchical  notions  by  turning 
every  Oriental  sheikh  or  chief  into  a  "duke"  or 
"prince." 

King  James's  Version  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the 
Geneva  Bible,  which  was  never  authorized,  but  had 
taken  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  be- 
cause it  was  made  by  the  English  exiles  in  times  of 
fierce  persecution,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  great 
Reformers,  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  was  accompanied 
with  convenient  explanatory  notes.  It  continued  to 
be  reprinted,  even  "  cum  privilegio  liegim  majesia- 
iisy^  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  many  copies  were  brought  to  America  by 
the  early  immigrants.  It  passed  in  all  through  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  editions,  and  when  it  finally 
disappeared,  the  people,  according  to  Fuller,  com- 
plained that  "  they  could  not  see  into  the  sense  of 

"  Churcli "  (probably  derived  from  tlie  Greek  Kvptcucov,  belonging  to  the 
Lord)  has  been  retained,  although  "congregation"  is  a  better  tnnslation 
of  ecclegUi, 

'  See  Bishop  Hutchinson,  Ilistoi-ical  Essay  on  Witckera/tf  and  Eadie, 
ii.  268  sq. 
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the  Scripture  for  lack  of  the  spectacles  of  tliose 
Genevan  annotators."  * 

The  Long  Parliament  seriously  thought  of  a 
new  revision.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  April, 
1653,  to  the  effect  that  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Owen,  Cudworth,  and  several  other  scholare, 
be  appointed  to  revise  King  Jameses  Version  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dr. 
Tuckney,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl.     But  the  project 

*  Kadie  (ii.  87) :  **  The  Bishops'  Dible  was  not  issned  beyond  1G06,  five 
Tears  before  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Authorized  Version,  though 
its  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1608,  1614,  1615,  1617, 1618.  But  the 
Genevan  Bible  continued  to  be  printed  after  161 1.  Nay,  in  that  very  year 
it  was  issued  in  folio  by  Barker  himself,  the  king's  printer.  Besides  four 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Bible  was  reprinted  in  quarto  in  1613, 
both  at  London  and  Edinburgh ;  again  at  London  in  1614 ;  with  two  edi- 
tions in  1615,  and  a  last  issue  in  folio  in  1616  ^  it  appeared  in  quarto, 
Amsterdam,  in  1633;  in  folio,  1640;  with  two  more  editions  in  1644.  In 
1649  the  Authorized  Version  was  printed  in  quarto,  with  the  Genevan 
notes,  as  if  to  promote  the  circulation.  An  edition  of  this  nature  was 
published  in  1679  in  folio,  and  as  late  as  1708  and  1715;  but  the  one  of 
1679  and  the  other  two  tell  a  falsehood  on  their  title-page — *  which  notes 
have  never  been  before  set  forth  with  this  new  translation.' "  Dr.  Eadie 
mentions  also  an  American  edition  of  1743,  without  stating  the  place  of 
publication  (ii.  310).  But  this  is  a  mistake;  the  book  referred  to  is  a 
German  Bible,  printed  by  Christoph  Saur,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  set- 
tled in  Germantown,  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia.  The  work  was  printed  in 
Germantown.  See  O'Callaghan,  A  List  of  Editions  of  i fie  Holy  Scriptures 
Printed  in  A  merictt  (Albany,  1861),  p.  xii.  sq.  and  p.  22.  No  English  Bible 
was  printed  in  America  until  after  the  Revolution,  in  1782  (Philadelphia, 
printed  and  sold  by  R.  Aitken,  at  Pope's  Head,  in  Blarket  Street,  with  a  rec- 
ommendation of  Congress,  dated  Sept  12, 1782).  Before  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish copyright  prevented  the  reprint;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bancn»ft 
and  others,  the  story  is  not  worthy  of  credit  that  a  copy  was  secretly 
printed  in  Boston  about  1752  with  the  London  imprint.  See  O'Callaghan, 
p.  xiiL  sq(|.  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  was  printed  in  Cambridge,  1663, 
preceded  by  the  New  Testament  in  1661. 
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failed  because  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.* 

With  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  the  opposition 
passed  away,  and  the  Version  of  1611  quietly  super- 
seded all  its  predecessors  and  rivals  in  the  family 
and  the  Church.  It  owes  its  authority  and  popular- 
ity not  to  royal  favor  or  legal  enactments,  but,  what 
is  far  better,  to  its  intrinsic  merits  and  the  verdict 
of  the  English-speaking  race. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  potent  voices  in  its 
favor  was  that  of  Thomas  Fuller,  who,  in  his  quaint, 
charming  style,  thus  welcomed  it  in  1658  :* 

"  And  now,  after  long  expectation  and  great  deeire,  came  forth  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  (most  beautifully  printed),  by  a  select  and  com- 
petent number  of  divines,  appointed  for  that  purpose;  not  being  too  many, 
lest  one  should  trouble  another ,  and  yet  msny,  lest,  in  any,  things  might 
haply  escape  them :  who,  neither  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  nor  fear- 
ing reproach  for  slackness  (seeing,  in  a  business  of  moment,  iKxie  deserve 
blame  for  convenient  slowness),  had  expended  almost  three  j%u%  in  the 
work,  not  only  examining  the  channels  by  the  fountain,  transUtions  with 
the  original,  which  was  absolutely  necessary;  but  also  comparing  channels 
with  channels,  which  was  abundantly  useful,  in  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  Dutch  languages.  So  that  their  industry,  skilfulness,  piety, 
and  discretion,  have  herein  bound  the  Church  unto  them  in  a  debt  of 
special  remembrance  and  thankfulness.  These,  with  Jacob,  'rolled  away 
the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well '  of  life.  Gen.  xxix.  10;  so  that  now 
even  Rachels,  weak  women,  may  freely  come,  both  to  drink  themaelves, 
and  water  the  flocks  of  their  families  at  the  same." 

WAS  KING  James's  version  ever  authorized? 

This  question  has  recently  been  raised  after  the 
issue  of  the  Revision  in  1881.  The  title-page  of 
King  James's  Version  announces  it  as  "appointed 

'  See  the  biU  in  Eadie,  ii.  344^346. 
'  Church  History  of  Britain,  iiL  274. 
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to  be  read  in  churches,"  and  it  goes  universally  by 
the  name  of  "the  Authorized  Version."  But  no 
trace  of  such  authorization  can  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ords, ecclesiastical  or  civil,  of  the'year  1611.  Neither 
Parliament,  nor  convocation,  nor  privy  council,  nor 
king  have  given  it  public  sanction  as  far  as  is 
known.* 

The  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (Lord 
Selborne)  defends  the  popular  opinion  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  (1)  that  the  authorization 
may  liave  been  by  order  of  Council ;  (2)  that,  if  so, 
the  record  of  the  order  probably  perished  in  the  fire 
at  Whitehall,  Jan.  12,  1618;  (3)  that  the  king's 
printer  would  not  have  inserted  on  the  title-page 
the  words  "appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,"  with- 
out good  reason  to  do  so.' 

But  this  is  mere  assertion  based  upon  probabili- 
ties, which  appear  very  improbable  in  view  of  the 
following  facts : 

(1.)  The  words  "appointed  to  be  read  in  churches" 
are  absent  from  the  special  title  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  first  edition  of  1611,  and  in  the  general 
title-page  of  at  least  eight  editions  of  the  first  five 
years  after  the  publication  of  James's  Version.* 
Moreover,  it  is  not  stated  by  whom  and  how  the 
version  was  "  appointed ;"  nor  does  the  word  seem 


.  '  Dr.  Lightfoot  states  positively  that  King  James's  Version  was  never 
authorized  {Fresh  Revitum^  p.  30  in  Harpers'  edition).  I  was  told  by  the 
late  Dean  Stanley  that  a  clergyman  in  England  might  be  prosecuted  for 
using  in  public  worship  King  James's  Bible  instead  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

'  See  his  letter  to  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  Notes  below. 

^  See  ante,  p.  303  sq. 
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to  be  equivalent  to  "authorized,"  which  came  into 
use  in  1574.* 

(2.)  The  Genevan  Version  was  used  in  England 
more  than  twenty'  years  after  1611,  not  only  in 
private,  but  in  public,  worship.  Of  fifty  sermons 
preached  between  1611  and  1630,  and  examined  by 
the  Rev.  Randall  T.  Davidson,'  the  text  is  taken 
from  the  Genevan  Version  in  27,  from  the  Bishops' 
Bible  in  5,  and  from  other  sources  in  11.  Among 
those  who  preached  from  the  Genevan  Vereion  were 
Bishop  Andrewes  (one  of  King  Jameses  translators), 
Bishop  Laud,  Bishop  Carleton,  Bishop  Hall.  Some 
of  these,  sermons  were  preached  on  solemn  public 
occasions,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  by  bish- 
ops "ready  above  all  things  to  uphold  the  king's 
commandment."  In  Scotland  the  Genevan  Version 
was  likewise  used  on  important  public  occasions  in 
1628  and  1638,  and  printed  in  part  (tlie  Psalms)  at 
Edinburgh  in  1640.* 

(3.)  In  more  than  a  hundred  official  documents  of 
bishops  and  archdeacons  of  the  first  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  containing  the  usual  inquiry  as  to 
the  Bible,  King  James's  Version  is  not  mentioned, 
but  only  "  the  whole  Bible,"  or  a  "  Bible  of  the 
largest  volume,"  or  "the  latest  edition."* 

'  '  The  phrase  "  Appoynted  to  the  use  of  the  churches  "  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  the  "Great  Bible/'  1540,  and  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Scripture  lessons  pointed  out  in  the  almanac  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  "  Bishops'  Bible,"  after  1572,  bore  both  the  words  ^author- 
ized" and  "appointed,"  but  never  was  the  word  "authorized**  so  used 
before  1574.     See  The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  ExhUniion,  p.  20  sq. 

*  See  his  article  in  "  Macmillan's  Magazine"  for  October,  1881 ,  pp.  440  aqq. 

*  Eadie,  ii.  51.  «  So  sUted  by  R.  T.  Davidson,  I  c. 
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(4.)  Tlie  long-continued  opposition  to  King  James's 
Bible,  which  is  an  undoubted  fact/  cannot  be  easily 
explained  if  it  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  government. 

When,  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  revised  and  re- 
introduced in  1661,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
evangelic  hymns  (the  Magnificat^  the  Benedictua^ 
and  the  Nunc  dimittis),  and  especially  the  Psalter 
of  the  earlier  version  of  Coverdale,  kept  their  place, 
and  are  used  to  this  day  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England  in  public  worship.  The  Presbyterians  re- 
quested "  that  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  should 
alone  be  used  in  the  portions  selected  in  the  Prayer- 
book."  But  their  proposition  was  rejected.  Only 
tlie  introductory  sentences  and  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  lessons  were  taken  from  King  James's  Ver- 
sion. So  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  legally  authorized 
in  England,  but  no  further.* 

The  American  Episcopal  Church,  however,  took 
a  step  beyond  this  partial  endorsement,  and  com- 
mitted itself,  by  action  of  the  General  Convention, 
to  a  particular  edition  of  King  James's  Version. 
In  both  houses  of  the  General  Convention  in  1823 
a  report  was  presented  by  a  joint  committee  appoint- 
ed three  years  before,  reconmiending  the  adoption 

'  See  preceding  section,  p.  828  sq. 

•  See  Arch.  J.  Stephens :  The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1849), 
Introd.  p.  clxix.;  and  Fr.  Procter:  A  JlUtory  of  the  Booh  of  Common 
Prayer  (11th  cd.  Lond.  1874),  116.  The  BUck-letter  Prayer-book  (1636) 
which  contains  the  MS.  alterations  and  additions  made  in  1661  was  after 
k>ng  search  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  photo- 
ziocographed,  London,  1871. 
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as  ft  standard  Bible  of  an  edition  printed  by  Eyre 
and  Strahan  in  1812.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  a  canon  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  suitable  persons  to  "correct  all  new  ^itions 
of  the  Bible  by  the  standard  edition  agreed  upon  by 
the  General  Convention."  * 

NoTB. — The  correspondence  between  the  Bbhop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Words- 
worth) and  Lord  Selbome  was  published  in  the  London  Times,  June  10, 
1881,  and  is  as  follows: 

*^  RiSKiiOLMB,  Lixcouc,  3fay  25.  (1881.) 

"My  dear  Lord, — The  question  which  Lord  Carnarvon  has  given 
notice  of,  to  be  put  to  your  Lordship  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday— 
(viz.,  whether  it  is  legal  for  a  clergyman  to  read  the  Lessons  from  the  new 
Revised  Version  in  a  church) — is  one  of  great  importance,  both  to  the 
clerg}'  and  laity.     May  I  be  allowed  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  it? 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  presumption  against  such  a  practice  ab  wcoHr 
veniaiti. 

"  The  new  Revised  Version,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  distin- 
guishable as  to  authority  from  any  private  venture  of  the  kind.  It  has 
received  no  sanction  from  the  Crown,  from  the  Church,  or  from  Parliament. 
If  a  clergyman  may  use  it  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  why  might 
he  not  use  any  other  revised  version,  such  as  Archbishop  Newcomers  or 
Dean  Alford's,  or  the  revised  version  put  forth  not  long  ago  by  *Five 
clergymen,'  or  even  a  revised  version  framed  by  himself?  And  so,  in 
fine,  might  we  not  have  almost  as  many  *  revised  versions'  as  clergymen 
or  churches? 

"  That  the  Crown  and  Church  of  England  contcmplateil  the  use  of  one 
uniform  translation  of  the  Bible  in  churches  is,  I  think,  clear  from  Royal 
Proclamation  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  and  from  Royal  Injunctions  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  from  Canons  of  the  Church 
in  1671  OVilkins's  Concilia,  iv.  266)  and  in  1603  (Can.  80,  see  Bishop 
Gibson's  Codex,  p.  201,  Oxford  ed.  1761).  Also,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1587, '  About  Bibles,'  speaks  of  *  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  the  Synods  of  Bishops,'  and  desires 
him  to  take  care  that  *  every  one  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese  is  provided 
with  one  or  more  copies  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  alloweil  as  afore- 

'  See  Perry's  Jout-nals  of  General  Conventions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54, 58,  73,  95. 
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said'  (Wilkin8*8  Concilia^  W.  828;   Cardwell,  *  Documentary  Annals,* 
No.  cv.). 

**  As  to  our  present  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  which  was  first 
printed  in  IGll  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  'Printer  to  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty/  the  words  in  its  title,  'Appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches,'  appear  to  show  that  the  public  reading  of  it  rests  upon  some 
authority  which  appointed  it,  and  the  universal  reception  of  that  transla- 
tion in  our  churches  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  is  confirmatoi^* 
of  that  opinion,  and  corroborates  that  appointment. 

"  The  special  exception  also  (in  the  preface  of  our  Prayer-book),  in 
favour  of  reading  the  Psalms  in  churches  from  the  older  version,  seems  to 
point  to  the  use  of  some  other  translation  as  authorized  for  the  rest  of  the 
ser\*ice  of  the  Church ;  and  universal  usage  proves  that  this  other  version 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Authorized  Version  of  IGll. 

'*  Accordingly,  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  at 
the  Restoration,  the  older  version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Prayer- 
book  was  displaced,  and  the  translation  of  them  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  1611  was  substituted  for  iL  And  the  public  use  of  this  version  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  by  the  recent 
Act  on  the  Declarations  of  Conformity  to  be  made  by  the  clergy. 

''As  to  the  legal  bearing  of  the  question,  I  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  But  I  see  it  stated  in  some  books  on  copyright,  not, 
however,  without  some  hcsitation,^hat '  the  Sovereign,  by  a  prerogative 
vested  in  the  Crown,  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  inter  aUa  the 
Holy  Bible  for  public  use  in  the  divine  service  of  the  Church '  (Godson  on 
Copyright,  p.  432, 437, 441, 454),  and  that  the  Queen's  printer  and  the  two 
ancient  Universities  now  exercise  that  right  by  virtue  of  patents  from  the 
Crown. 

"  The  copyright  of  the  new  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  has, 
I  believe,  been  purchased  from  the  Revisers  by  the  two  Universities  exclu- 
sively.   The  Queen's  printer  has,  I  think,  taken  no  part  in  the  transaction. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  new  Revised  Version  is  .to  supplant  the  Authorized 
Version  and  take  its  place  in  our  churches  without  any  grant  from  the 
Crown,  or  any  authorization  from  the  Church,  this  might  be  regarded  as 
an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  and  as  a  contravention  of  the  Church's 
authority,  and  also  perhaps  as  an  injury  to  the  Queen's  printer,  who  now, 
concurrently  with  the  two  Universities,  enjoys  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
plying all  copies  of  the  Bible  (in  the  Authorized  Version  of  IGll)  for 
general  use  in  the  public  ser\'ice  of  the  Church. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"CLixoour. 

«To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  ChanoeUor." 
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"80  PoRTLA»i>-PLACB  W.,  May  27, 1881. 

"My  dear  Lord,— Lord  Carnarvon,  finding  that  the  facts  were  not 
exactly  as  he  understood  them  to  be,  decided  not  to  put  the  question  to 
roe  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

"  I  agree,  generally,  with  what  you  say.  If  any  clergyman  reads  in  hit 
church  the  lessons,  appointed  for  the  Sunday  and  other  services  from  the 
<  Revised '  Version,  before  it  has  been  recommended  or  authorized  bv  some 
sufficient  public  authority,  he  will,  I  think,  incur  a  serious  risk  of  being 
held  to  be  an  offender  against  law. 

"  It  is,  I  dare  say,  true  that  no  documentary  proof  of  the  authority  of 
the  version  commonly  reputed  to  be  authorized  is  now  furthcoming.  Bat 
this  proves  very  little.  If  (for  example)  it  was  'appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches'  (as  is  expressly  stated  on  the  title-page  of  1611),  at  the  time 
of  its  first  publication,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  this  may  have 
been  done  by  Order  in  Council.  If  so,  the  authentic  record  of  that  order 
would  now  be  lost,  because  all  the  Council  books  and  registers  from  the 
year  IGOO  to  1613  inclusive  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Whitehall  on  the 
i2th  of  January,  1618  (O.  S.). 

*'  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  less  likely  than  that  the  Ring*s  printer 
should  have  taken  upon  himself  (whether  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit 
or  otherwise)  to  issue  the  book  (being  what  it  was,  a  translation  unques- 
tionably made  by  the  King's  commandment,  to  correct  defects  in  earlier 
versions,  of  which  the  use  had  been  authorized  by  Royal  injunctions,  etc, 
in  preceding  reigns),  with  a  title-page  asserting  that  it  was  'appointed  to 
be  read  in  churches,'  if  the  fact  were  not  really  so.  That  this  should  have 
been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  of  the 
Church  and  realm,  instead  of  being  visited  with  the  punishment  which 
(in  those  days  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  Court)  was 
so  readily  inflicted  upon  the  despisers  of  authority,  is  to  my  mind  absolutely 
incredible  upon  any  hypothesis  except  that  of  the  use  of  the  book  being 
reallv  commanded. 

"At  the  Savoy  Conference,  the  eighth  'general  exception*  of  tlie  Pu- 
ritan divines  related  to  the  use  in  certain  parts  of  the  Litui^y  of  the 
'  Great  Bible '  version.  They  desired  that,  instead  thereof,  the  new  trans- 
lation 'allowed  by  authority'  might  'alone  be  used.*  The  Bishops  an- 
swered, '  We  are  willing  that  all  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  etc.,  be  used 
according  to  the  last  translation;'  and  this  promise  they  performed, 
stating,  in  the  preface  to  the  book  established  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
that  '  for  a  more  perfect  rendering '  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  other 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  inserted  'in  sundry  other  places'  of  the  Liturgy, 
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were  'now  ordered  to  be  read  according  to  the  last  translation*/  while  as 
to  the  Psalter,  they  'noted*  that  it  followed  'the  translation  of  the  Great 
English  Bible  set  forth  and  used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VUI.  and 
Edward  Vi; 

"The  calendar  of  'Lessons*  in  this  book  of  iG61-2  must,  I  suppose,  be 
admitted  to  refer  to  some  English  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  English 
Bible?  Uniformity  in  the  order  of  public  worship  was  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  book;  therefore,  it  cannot  have  been  meant  to  leave  evcrj'  clergy- 
man to  translate  for  hjmself,  or  to  select  for  himself  among  any  existing 
translations  at  his  discretion.  The  same  lessons  were  to  be  read  in  all 
churches.  It  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  conceivable  that  any  version 
earlier  than  that  of  1611,  and  confessedly  less  accurate  (else  wherefore 
adopt  the  'last  translation'  for  the  Epistles  and  (iospels?),can  have  been 
intended.  The  question  has  practically  been  answered  by  the  subsequent 
reception,  understanding,  and  use  of  above  two  hundred  years.  During 
all  that  time  the  version  of  IGll  has  been  universally  treated  as  being 
what  it  purported  to  be  when  first  issued  in  1611  and  ever  since— t.  e,f 
'appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.'  It  is  one  of  the  best  established  and 
soundest  maxims  in  law  that,  for  a  usage  of  this  kind,  a  legal  origin  is  to 
be  presumed  when  the  facts  will  admit  of  it.  It  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrar}'  that  some  divines,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  earliest  versions,  may 
have  continued  to  use  them  in  their  sermons  or  other  writings  after  1611. 
The  appointment  that  this  version  only  should  be  'read  in  churches' 
would  not  take  away  that  liberty. 

"  There  may,  of  course,  be  other  arguments  which  I  do  not  know  or 
have  not  considered.  My  object  in  saying  so  much  has  been  only  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  (if  there  arc  many  who  make  it) 
that  the  English  Bible  of  1611  is  to  be  regarded  as  without  authority 
unless  some  Royal  injunction,  proclamation,  or  order,  appointing  it  to  bo 
read  in  churches  can  be  produced. 

*^  Believe  me  ever,  mv  dear  Lord,  vours  faithfuUv, 

"  Skiborne. 
"The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bbhop  of  Lincoln.'* 


THE   MERITS   OF  THE  AUTHOBIZED   VERSION. 

1.  The  aim  of  tlie  Revisei's  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Preface.  It  was  not  to  make  "a  new  translation, 
nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  .  .  •  but 

22 
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to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good 
ones  one  principal  good  one."  Altliongh  nsually 
called  a  translation,  it  is  in  fact  merely  a  revision  of 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  as  this  itself  was  a  revision  of 
the  Great  Bible,  and  the  Great  Bible  a  revision  of 
Coverdale  and  Tyndale.  A  great  deal  of  praise, 
therefore,  which  is  given  to  it,  belongs  to  its  prede- 
cessors. The  Revisei-s  madei  good  use  of  all  available 
sources,  even  the  lloman  Catholic  New  Testament 
of  Eheims,  which  appeared  in  1582,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  king's  instruction,  but  furnished  a  num- 
ber of  happy  Latin  terms,  derived  from  the  Vulgate.* 
For  the  idiom  and  vocabulary  Tyndale  deserves 
the  greatest  credit,  for  the  melody  and  harmony 
Coverdale,  for  scholarship  and  accuracy  the  Geneva 
Version."  King  James  hated  the  last  as  "  the  worst 
of  all,"  but  the  translators  showed  their  superior 
learning  and  judgment  by  following  it  very  often 
in  preference  to  the  Bishops'  Bible.     The  examples 


*  Such  as  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  blessed  (ver.  26),  decease  (Luke  ix. 
31),  reprobate  (Horn.  i.  28),  impenitent  (ii.  6),  unction  (1  John  ii.  20),  mya- 
tery  (1  Cor.  ix.  7),  contemptible  (2  Cor.  x.  10),  confess,  propitiation,  seduce 
(all  in  1  John).  Other  Latin  terms,  as  concupiscence,  lucre,  salute,  super- 
fluity,  tradition,  tribulation,  etc.,  were  in  the  older  Protestant  verrions. 
The  Old  Testament  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Version,  though  prepared 
before  the  New,  was  for  lack  of  means  not  published  till  1609  and  IGIO 
at  Douay,  under  the  title:  The  I/olie  Bible  Faithfulbf  Translated  wto 
KnglUh  out  of  the  A  utheiiticall  Latin,  etc.,  2  vols. 

*  Kadie,  i.  302 :  *'  Tyndale  gave  us  the  first  great  outline  distinctly  and 
wonderfully  etched;  but  Coverdale  added  those  noinuter  touches  which 
soften  and  harmonize  it.  The  characteristic  features  are  Tyndale*s  in  all 
their  boldness  of  form  and  expreshion,  the  more  delicate  lines  and  shadings 
are  the  contribution  of  his  successor,  both  in  his  own  version  and  in  the 
Great  Bible,  revised  and  edited  by  him." 
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of  mistranslations,  which  Dr.  Eeynolds  quoted  at 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference  as  arguments  for 
the  need  of  a  new  version,  are  all  taken  from  the 
Great  Bible  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  were  cor- 
rected in  the  Geneva  Bible.* 

2.  The  merits  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  books. 
From  the  division  of  the  work  among  six  indepen- 
dent companies,  there  arose  naturally  a  considerable 
inequality  in  the  execution.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  historical  books  are  much  better  translated  than 
the  prophetical  books,  which  present  greater  difficul- 
ties. The  Book  of  Job  is  the  most  defective,  and 
in  many  places  unintelligible.  The  rendering  of 
Isaiah,  especially  in  the  earlier  portions,  contains 
many  errors  and  obscurities.  The  version  of  the 
Psalms  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  musical  and  rhythmi- 
cal, though  much  more  accurate,  than  Coverdale's, 
which  still  holds  its  place  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  even  the  Apocalypse,  are  far  better  done 


*  *'  It  is  obvious,"  says  Dr.  MouUon  (flistory  of  the  Enrjlish  BiUe,  p.  207). 
"  that  the  Genevan  and  Rhemish  versions  have  exercised  much  greater 
influence  than  the  Great  and  the  Bishops*  Bible."  He  gives  as  a  specimen 
a  passage  from  Isa.  liv.  11-17,  which  contains  182  words;  of  these,  8C 
words  are  the  same  in  five  or  six  English  versions;  96  vary,  and  among 
these  variations  more  than  60  arc  taken  from  the  Genevan  Bible,  and  only 
12  from  the  Bishops'  Bible  (pp.  201-206).  In  the  familiar  fifty-third  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  seven  eighths  of  the  variations  are  due  to  the  Genevan, 
according  to  Westcott  (p.  345).  No  authority  was  more  frequently  fol- 
lowed, both  for  text  and  interpretation,  than  Beza  of  Geneva,  whose  Greek 
Testament  (the  fourth  edition,  1588,  and  the  fifth  edition,  1598)  was  the 
chief  basis  of  the  Authorized  Version.  See  ante,  pp.  238  sqq. ;  Westcott, 
I  e.  294  sqq. ;  Eadie,  ii.  16  sqq. 
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than  the  Epistles,  notably  Bomans  and  CoriDthians, 
which  abound  in  minor  inaccumcies. 

3.  The  style  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  uni- 
versally admired,  and  secures  to  it  the  first  i*ank 
among  English  classics.  It  resembles  in  this  respect 
the  version  of  Luther,  which  is  the  purest  and  strong- 
est expression  of  the  German  language,  and  forced 
even  his  papal  enemies  to  imitate  it  in  their  rival 
translations.  The  English  Bible  hails  from  the  gold- 
en age  of  English  literature.  It  coincides  in  time 
with  the  greatest  and  almost  inspired  poet  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  phases,  but  rises  above  Shakespeare 
as  grace  rises  above  nature,  and  religion  above  poetry. 
It  is  elevated,  venerable,  and  sacred,  like  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  as  reproduced  by  Cranmer  and  his  associates, 
in  their  houi-s  of  devotion.  The  Bible  is  beautiful 
in  any  language,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  beautiful  in 
the  English,  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  languages. 
The  translators  called  to  their  aid  with  easy  mastery 
all  its  marvellous  resources  of  Saxon  strength,  Nor- 
man grace,  and  Latin  majesty,  and  blended  these 
elements  in  melodious  harmony.  Their  language 
is  popular  without  being  vulgar,  and  dignified  with- 
out being  stiflf.  It  reads  like  poetry  and  sounds 
like  music.  It  is  thoroughly  idiomatic,  and  free 
from  Latin  barbarisms.*     It  is  as  true  to  the  genius 

^  So  fVequent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Version,  owing  to  its  slmvish 
conformity  to  the  Latin  Vulgate — f.^.,  "impudicity"  (Gal.  v.  19),  "coin- 
quination"  (2  Pet.  ii.  18,  20),  "  contristate  "  (to  make  sad,  Eph.  iv.  80), 
"exiuanite"  (Phil.  li.  7),  «•  domestical"  (1  Tim.  v. 8),  *'repn>pitiate'*  (Heb. 
ii.  17),  "zcalatours"  (Actg  xxi.  20),  "azymes,"  *<  dominator,"  "pasche." 
*•  prepuce,"  "pupilles,*'  "  scenopegia,"  "  supersiibetantial  bread '^  (Matt.rL 
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of  the  English  as  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  We  hear  in  our  Bible  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets, Christ  and  the  apostles,  speaking  to  ns  in  onr 
own  raother-tongne.  From  tliis  "well  of  English 
pnre  and  undefiled"  poets,  oratora  and  historians 
have  drunk  inspiration  for  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  It  has  done  more  than  any  great 
writer,  not  excluding  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to 
fix  the  character  of  the  language  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  essential  change,  and  the  idiom  of  this  ver- 
sion will  always  remain  the  favorite  organ  for  the 
oracles  of  God  to  the  English-speaking  race. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the 
praise  in  minor  particulars.  The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion occasionally  sacrifices  the  truth  of  the  original 
to  the  beauty  of  the  English,  as  in  Rom.  xii.  2,  "  Be 
not  coj^formed  to  this  world  :  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind"  (where  the  Greek 
requires :  "  Be  not  fashioned  .  .  .  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed," fxf\  (Tva\r\nartl^ia^i  .  .  .  aWa  nirajiopf^ova^k)^ 
and  in  Acts  xxvi.  2i%^^' Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian"  (which  cannot  be  the  meaning  of 
Iv  oXiyt^j  but  would  require  oXiyov  or  ttq/o'  oXiyov 
or  oXr7ou  8t«).  More  serious  are  blemishes  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  unseemly  phrases  in  the  Old 


11,  for  dtUr  or  needful  bread  in  the  Lord's  Prayer).  Fuller  says  that  the 
Rheims  and  Douay  translation  *' needs  to  be  translated;*'  and  Trench  says 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  translators  "  seem  to  have  put  off  their  loyalty 
to  the  English  language  with  their  loyalty  to  the  English  crown.**  The 
Douay  Bible  has,  however,  undergone  in  the  course  of  time  so  maay 
transformations,  that,  in  the  language  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  **  scarcely  any 
'verse  remains  as  it  was  originally  pubUshed."  (See  hia  E$$ayi^  voL  L  7d-75w) 
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Testament  (1  Sam.  xxv.  22,  34;  1  Kings  xiv.  10;  2 
Kings  ix.  8;  xviii.  27;  Isa.  xxxvL  12,  etc.),  which 
can  scarcely  be  read  in  the  pulpit  or  the  family,  and 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  same 
liberty  which  the  translators  claimed  in  so  many 
passages.  We  meet  with  an  almost  profane  use  of 
the  name  of  God  in  the  phrases  "Would  God  "And 
"Would  to  God"  (1  Cor.  iv.  8;  Deut.  xxviii.  67; 
Josh.  vii.  7,  etc.),  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in 
the  original,  and  in  the  unwarrantable  rendering, 
"  God  forbid  "  for  fifj  yivoiro  ("  may  it  not  be,"  or 
"  never  happen,"  "  far  from  it,"  Luke  xx.  16;  Rom. 
iii.  4,  6,  31 ;  vi.  2,  15;  vii.  7, 13;  ix.  14;  xi.  1, 11; 
1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  Gal.  ii.  17;  iii.  21 ;  vi.  14).  Thei-e  are 
occasional  violations  of  English  gi*ammar,  as  the 
double  plurals  "  cherubim*,"  "  seraphim*,"  "  aua- 
kim*/"  the  Latinizing  ^^whom  [for  "who"]  say  yc 
that  I  am"  (Matt.  xvi.  15;  Mark  viii.  27,  29);  the 
archaic  ''his''  for  "its"  (Matt.  v.  13;  Mark  ix.  50; 
Luke  xiv.  34,  etc.) ;  and  the  connection  of  the  singu- 
lar verb  with  a  plural  noun,  as  "This  people  who 
know^^A  not,"  for  "  know  not "  (John  vii.  49).  A  con- 
siderable number  of  words  and  phrases  have  become 
obsolete  and  unintelligible — as  "to.  fetch  a  com- 
pass" (for  "  to  make  a  circuit"),  "shamefastuess"  (for 
"  shamefacedness "),*  "  bosses "  ("  knobs "),  "  clouts" 

*  Fast  in  <<  sharocfast '*  (= bashful,  modest,  Ecdes.  xxvL  15),  and  in 
"  shamefastness  "  (1  Tiro.  ii.  9),  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  GenDany<r«', 
and  as  in  "  steadfastness.*'  The  Kcviscd  Version  has  returned  to  "  shame- 
fastnesB  "  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  161 1.  But  **  modesty  "*  would  be 
as  good  a  rendering  of  aldwg  in  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and  far  more  inteUigiblei  at 
least  in  America. 
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("  patches"), "  daysman  "  ("  arbitrator"), "  dulcimer" 
(a  musical  instrument),  "earing"  ("ploughing"), 
"habergeon"  ("coat  of  mail"),  "kine"  (the  old 
plural  of  "  cow  "),  "  kuop  "  ("  bud,"  compare  the 
German  Knospe\  "  ouches  "  ("  sockets  "), "  sackbut " 
(a  wind  instrument),  "swaddle"  ("  bandage"),  "tab- 
ret"  (a  small  drum),  "tache"  (a  fastening  or  catch 
=tack),  "ware"  (for  "aware"),  etc.  Other  words 
liave  changed  their  meaning — as  "to  let"  (for  "to 
hinder"), "  to  prevent"  (for  "to  precede"),  "to  wit" 
(for  "  to  know"),  "atonement"  (for  " reconciliation"), 
"  by  and  b}' "  (for  "  immediately  "), "  careful "  (for 
"anxious"),  "carriage"  (for  "  baggage"),  "charger" 
(for  "dish"),  "coast"  (for  "border"),  "conversa- 
tion" (for  "conduct"),  "damnation"  (for  "con- 
demnation " ),  "  lucre  "  (for  "  gain  "),  "  nephews  " 
(for  "grandchildren"  or  "descendants"),  "room" 
(for  "  place  ").' 

Such  and  similar  changes,  which  are  inevitable  in 
a  living  language,  would  alone  be  suflScient  to  de* 
mand  a  revision.  For  the  Bible  is  not  an  antiquarian 
curiosity-shop,  but  a  book  of  life  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  The  German,  French,  and  Dutch  lan- 
guages have  undergone  similar  changes. 

4.  The  Authorized  Version  is  a  truly  national 
work,  and  has  even  an  oecumenical  character  for 
the  English-speaking  world.  It  resembles  in  this 
respect  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds,  which 
cannot   be   traced    to   any   individual    authorship. 

*  See  The  Bible  Word-Jiook :  A  Glossary  of  Old  Kngliih  Bibk  Wordt, 
by  J.  Eastwood  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  1866.  Alao  the  article  of  Dr. 
Croabv  on  A  rchaisntSj  in  '*  Anglo-Amer.  Bible  Rev."  p.  144  sqq. 
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Nearly  all  the  Continental  versions  were  tlie  pro- 
duction of  a  single  mind  —  as  Luther,  Leo  Jadss, 
Olivetan,  Diodati — and  bear  more  or  less  the  linea- 
ments of  the  translator.  But  the  English  Bible  is 
not  the  version  of  Wiclif,  or  Purvey,  or  Tyndale,  or 
Matthews,  or  Rogers,  or  Coverdale,  or  Cranmer,  or 
the  Elizabethan  Bishops,  or  King  James'&  forty- 
seven  Translators.  It  is  the  work  of  the  English 
Cliurch  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  revival  of  prim- 
itive Christianity.  The  sacred  memories  of  three 
generations  of  martyre  and  confessors  are  ti'easured 
up  in  its  pages.  Tyndale,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  single  task  of  Anglicizing  the  Word  of  God, 
and  was  strangled  and  burned  for  it  at  Vilvorde; 
Rogers,  who,  like  him,  left  the  world  in  a  chariot  of 
lire  as  the  protomartyr  of  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary; 
Coverdale,  who  a  fortnight  later  escaped  the  same 
fate  by  flight  to  Denmark ;  Cranmer,  who,  after  five 
humiliating  recantations,  triumphed  over  his  weak- 
ness and  sealed  his  faith  at  the  stake  in  Oxford; 
the  Marian  confessors,  who  found  a  hospitable  ref- 
uge in  the  city  of  Calvin  and  Beza;  the  leaders  in 
the  Elizabetlian  restoration  of  the  Reformation,  and 
their  learned  and  pious  successors  in  the  following 
reigii — all  speak  to  us  through  the  English  Bible,  to 
which  they  have  contributed  their  share  of  devout 
labor.  No  version  has  such  a  halo  of  glory  around 
it,  none  is  the  child  of  so  many  prayere,  none  has 
passed  through  severer  trials,  none  is  so  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  affections  of  the  people  that  use  it,  and 
none  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  tipon  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion  and  true  civiliza- 
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tion  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  interwoven  with  all 
that  is  most  precious  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  two  mighty  nations  which  have  sprung  from  the 
Saxon  stock.  It  is  used  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  in  five  continents,  and  carries  to  every  mission 
station  in  heathen  lands  the  unspeakable  blessings 
of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

NOTES. 

The  beauty  of  the  Engusii  style  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  well- 
nigh  unanimously  conceded  by  competent  scholars,  though  not  without 
some  qualifications.  The  following  judgments  represent  different  schools 
of  thought : 

Hk!(RY  Hallam  :  **  The  style  of  this  translation  is  in  general  so  en- 
thusiastically praised,  that  no  one  is  permitted  cither  to  qualify  or  even 
explain  the  grounds  of  his  approbation.  It  is  held  to  be  the  perfection 
of  our  English  language.  I  shall  not  dispute  this  proposition ;  but  one 
remark  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  cannot  reasopably  be  censured,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  adherence  to  the  original  versions  which  had 
been  kept  up  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  not  the  language 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  may,  in  the  oyea  of  man}',  be  a  better  English, 
but  it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel  or  Raleigh  or  Bacon,  as  any  one  may 
easily  perceive.  It  abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
obsolete  phraseology,  and  with  single  words  long  since  abandoned,  or 
retained  only  in  provincial  use.  On  the  more  important  question,  whether 
this  translation  is  entirely,  or  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  conformable 
to  the  original  text,  it  seems  unlit  to  enter'*  (Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe^  etc,  vol.  ii.  445,  New  York  edition,  1880). 

Gkorok  p.  Mausii  calls  the  Authorized  Version  "an  anthology  of  all 
the  beauties  developed  in  the  language  during  its  whole  historical  exist- 
eiioe  "  C/>cfttrM  on  the  English  Language^  p.  C30,  New  York,  1860). 

Archbishop  Trench  has  a  special  chapter  on  the  English  of  the 
Authorized  Version  (ch.  iii.),  and  praises  its  vocabulary',  which  he  deems 
tobe  **  nearly  as  perfect  as  possible,"  but  finds  '*  frequent  flaws  and  faults'* 
in  its  grammar.  "  In  respect  to  words,"  he  says,  **  we  everj'where  recog- 
nize in  it  that  true  delectus  verhorum  on  which  Cicero  insists  so  earnestly, 
and  in  which  so  much  of  the  charm  of  style  consists.  All  the  words  used 
are  of  the  noblest  stamp,  alike  removed  from  vulgarity  and  pedantry ; 
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they  ire  neither  too  familiar,  rior,  on  the  other  aide,  not  familiir  enongft; 
they  never  crawl  on  the  ground,  as  little  are  they  stilted  and  far-fetched, 
And  then  how  happily  mixed  and  tempered  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin  vocables !  No  undue  preponderance  of  the  latter  makes  t  he  language 
remote  from  the  understanding  of  simple  and  unlearned  men." 

F.  William  Fauei{.  This  glowing  hymnist,  who  passed  frona  Oxford 
Tractarianism  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  felt  keenly  that  he  had  gained 
nothing  by  the  change  as  far  as  the  English  Bible  was  concerned,  and 
pronounced  a  most  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  Authorized  Version,  which 
is  all  the  more  forcible  as  coming  from  an  opponent.  It  first  appeared  in 
1853,  in  his  essay  on  The  Interest  and  Characterittics  of  the  Litet  oftkt 
SaintSf  p.  IIG  (prefixed  to  a  Life  of  St,  Francis  of  Assist,  which  forms 
vol.  XXV.  of  the  Orator\'  series  of  the  Lives  oj" Modem  Saints'),  then  in  the 
**  Dublin  Review  "  for  June,  1853,  p.  466,  and  has  often  been  quoted  since, 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  John  H.  Newman.    It  is  as  follows: 

'*  Who  will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  nmrvellooa  English  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this 
country?     It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten, 
like  the  sound  of  church  bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he 
can  forego.    lu  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere 
words.    It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  serious- 
ness.    Nay,  it  is  worshipped  with  a  positive  idolatry,  in  extenuation  of 
whose  grotesque  fanaticism  its  intrinsic  beauty  pleads  availingly  with 
the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar.     The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into 
it.     The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses. 
The  power  of  all  the  grieftt  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its 
words.     It  is  the  representative  of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there 
has  been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good, 
speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.     It  is  his  sacred  thing, 
wliich  doubt  lias  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  never  soiled.     It  has 
been  to  him  all  along  as  the  silent,  but  oh,  how  intelligible  voice  of  his 
guardian  angel,  and  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a 
Protestant,  with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whose  spiritual 
biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible.     And  all  this  is  an  unhallowed 
power!*'     (IIow  lame  and  inconsistent  such  an  objection,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  preceding  praise.    For  if  the  Protestant  translators 
produced  such  a  marvellous  work,  they  must  have  been  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  Bible  and  its  divine  Source;  and  where  the  Bible  is,  there  is  the 
truth.) 

Dr.  E ADiE  (ii.  226) :  '*  The  English  style  b  above  all  prmise.  .  .  .  White 
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it  has  the  fuliieu  of  tbe  Bishops'  without  its  frequent  literaliBin  or  its 
repeated  supplements,  it  has  the  graceful  vi^ur  of  the  Genevan,  the  quiet 
grandeur  of  the  Great  Bible,  the  clearness  of  Tyndale,  the  harmonies  of 
Coverdale,  and  the  stately  theological  rocabidary  of  the  Kheims.'' 

John  Stoughton:."As  a  specimen  of  English  style  this  Bible  baa 
received  enthusiastic  praise;  and  here,  perhaps,  admiration  for  its  sacred 
contents,  and  the  delightful  associations  with  its  very  phraseology  which 
piety  and  devotion  cannot  fail  to  form,  may  warp  our  judgment  on  the' 
question  of  its  literary  merits;  yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said  against  it  in 
this  point  of  view  (and  that  it  has  literar>'  defects  as  well  as  excellences 
it  were  uncandid  to  deny),  wc  must  surely  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
while  our  Bible  possesses  numberless  specimens  of  English  diction,  full 
of  rhythm,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  there  are  to  be  found  in  it  so  few  words 
and  modes  of  expression  which  the  lapse  of  between  two  and  three  cen- 
turies has  rendered  obsolete  or  dubious"  (jOur  English  Bibles  p.  252  sq.). 

The  number  of  words  in  the  Authorized  Version,  either  obsolete  or 
changed  in  sense,  is  variously  estimated,  but  seems  to  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  This  is  less  in  proportion  than  the  corresponding  number  of 
obsolete  words  in  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton.  Booker,  in  his 
Scripture  atid  Prayer-book  Giossaiy  (as  quoted  by  George  P.  Marsh, 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language^  p.  630,  note),  states  the  number  of  such 
words  in  the  Authorized  Version,  including  the  Apocr>'pha,  to  be  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Of  these,  more  than  one  hundred  belong  to 
the  Apocrj'pha  and  the  Prayer-book.  According  to  Marsh  (p.  264),  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  words  of  Shakespeare's  vocabulary  of  fifteen 
thousand  words,  and  about  one  hundred  of  Milton's  vocabulary'  of  eight 
thousand,  have  gone  out  of  use.  The  Authorized  Version  inherited  a 
number  of  obsolete  or  obsolescent  words  from  previous  versions.  It 
represents  not  the  language  of  IGll  in  its  integrity,  but  the  collecti\'e 
language  of  the  three  preceding  generations. 

DEFECTS    OF   THE    AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

No  perfect  work  can  be  expected  from  imperfect 
men.  The  translators  made  tlie  best  use  of  the 
materials  at  their  disposal,  as  well  as  their  knowl- 
edge of  biblical  philology  and  exegesis,  and  they 
were  in  the  main  led  by  sound  principles ;  but  their 
materials  were  scanty,  their  knowledge  limited,  and 
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among  their  principles  was  one  which  is  now  nni 
versally  rejected  as  vicious.  Hence,  while  actnal 
and  serious  mistranslations  are  comparatively  few, 
and  these  mostly  derived  from  tlie  Latin  Vulgate, 
the  minor  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  innumerable. 
Tested  by  the  standard  of  general  faithfulness,  idio- 
matic style,  and  practical  usefulness,  the  Authorized 
Version  is  admirable ;  but  tested  by  the  standard  of 
modern  scholarship  it  is  exceedingly  defective,  and 
imperatively  calls  for  a  revision. 

1.  As  regards  the  material  for  the  text^  the  trans- 
lators used  no  documentary  sources  as  far  as  is 
known,  and  were  confined  to  a  iovf  printed  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  present  a  text  de- 
rived from  comparatively  late  cursive  MSS.  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  relied 
chiefly  on  the  text  of  Beza  (fourth  or  fifth  edition, 
1598),  from  which  they  departed  only  in  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  places,  and  these  departures  are 
nearly  all  unimportant.' 

The  science  of  textual  criticism  was  not  yet  born 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  because  the  material  was 
not  yet  discovered  or  accessible.  Of  the  oldest  uncial 
manuscripts  only  two — the  Codex  Bezse  for  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  for  the 

'  See  above,  pp.  239, 283 ;  the  deUiled  statement  of  Dr.  Abbot  in  Schaff*8 
Introduction  to  f/ie  Revision  Essays,  p.  xxix. ;  and  Scrirener*8  Nni  TaUi- 
ment  in  Greek,  pp.  64S-656.  According  to  Dr.  Abbotts  investigationfi,  the 
Authorized  Version  agrees  with  Beza's  text  (foarib  edition)  agmimt  that 
of  Stephens  in  about  ninety  places,  with  Stephens  against  fiesa  in  about 
forty,  and  differs  from  both  iu  thirty  or  forty  places,  where  the  variatiooi 
are  mostly  trivial. 
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Epistles — were  known,  and  even  they  were  scarcely 
used  by  Beza,  who  came  into  possession  of  them. 
The  Alexandrian  MS.  (A)  did  not  reach  England 
till  seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Authorized  Version ;  and  the  still  older  and  more 
important  Codex  of  Ephreem,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Sinaitic  were  entirely  unknown,  having  come  to 
light  or  been  made  properly  available  only  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  to  ancient  versions,  the 
translatoi*6  were,  of  course,  very  familiar  with  Je- 
rome's Vulgate,  which  they  used  as  much  as  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  (often  copying  its  er- 
rors).* They  were  also  acquainted  to  some  extent 
with  the  Peshito,  first  published  in  1555  (and  with 
its  Latin  version  by  Tremellius,  which  appeared  in 
1569),  not  to  speak  of  many  modern  versions  which 
have  no  textual  authority.  But  no  critical  edition 
of  the  ancient  versions  existed  before  Walton's  Lon- 
don Polyglot  (1657),  and  even  this  left  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  future  discoveries  and  researches.  The 
ancient  fathers  were  known,  but  their  critical  exam- 
ination for  textual  purposes  did  not  begin  till  the 

'  The  Translntora'  Preface  makes  very  honorable  mention  of  Jerome: 
"They  [the  oUi  Latin  Versions]  were  not  out  of  the  Uebrew  fountain  (we 
Bpeak  of  the  Latin  transhitions  of  the  Old  Testament),  but  out  of  the 
Greek  stream;  therefore,  the  Greek  being  not  altogether  clear,  the  LtUtH 
derived  from  it  must  needs  be  muddy.  This  moved  S.  Ilierome,  a  most 
learned  Father,  and  the  best  linguist,  without  controversy,  of  his  age  or  of 
any  that  went  before  him,  to  undertake  the  translating  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment out  of  the  ver\'  fountains  themselves;  which  he  performed  with  that 
evidence  of  great  learning,  judgment,  industry',  and  faithfulness,  that  he 
hath  forever  bound  the  Church  unto  him  in  a  debt  of  special  remembranoe 
and  thankfulness." 
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time  of  Mill  (1707),  whose  labors  were  carried  on 
much  further  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  the  mod- 
ern editors. 

With  such  a  defective  apparatus  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number  of  false  readings  and 
interpolations  which  obscure  or  mar  the  beauty  and 
weaken  the  force  of  the  primitive  text.* 

2.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  of  the  trans- 
lators was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  the  orig- 
inal Scriptures  with  ease;  while  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate  they  were  probably  more  familiar  than 
with  the  earlier  English  versions.  But  the  more 
delicate  shades  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  syntax 
were  unknown  in  their  age,  and  the  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  concordances  very  imperfect.  Hence 
tlie  innumerable  arbitrary  and  capricious  violations 
of  the  article,  tenses,  prepositions,  and  little  particles. 
The  impression  often  forces  itself  upon  the  student 
that  they  translated  from  the  Latin  Yulgate,  where 
there  is  iro  article  and  no  aorist,  rather  than  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Their  inaccuracy  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  Greek  departs  from,  the  Latin. 
And  yet  the  English  (at  least  the  Saxon-English)  has 
greater  affinity  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Latin. 

{a)  The  article. — The  mass  of  English  readers 
will  hardly  notice  the  difference  between  a  virgin 
and  Md  virgin,^  mountain  and  the  mountain,  a  feast 

^  For  a  convenient  comparison  of  the  authorized  and  critical  texts,  tee 
C.  E.  Stuart:  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  for  ICngUth  Bitk 
Studaits ;  being  a  succinct  comparison  of  the  A  uthorized  Version  with  the 
Critical  Texts  of  Griesbach,  Scholz^  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  Trebles,  A\r 
ford,  and  the  Uncial  MSS,    Second  edition,  London  (Bagstcr  &  Sons),  n.<l 
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and  the  feast,  a  falling  away  and  the  falling  away, 
a  confession  and  the  confession,  a  iiglit  and  M^  fight, 
a  crown  and  the  crown  ;  the  Son  of  God  and  a  Son 
of  God,  th^  woman  and  a  woman,  the  root  of  all  evil 
and  a  root.  But  the  careful  student,  looking  into 
his  Greek  Testament,  or  comparing  the  Authorized 
Version  with  the  Revised  Version,  will  feel  at  once 
the  force  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  definite 
article,  and  the  unaccountable  carelessness  with  which 
it  is  now  omitted,  now  inserted,  by  the  translatore. 
As  a  rule,  the  definite  article  in  all  languages  indi- 
cates, as  Winer  says,  "  that  the  object  is  conceived 
as  definite,  either  from  its  nature,  or  from  the  con- 
text, or  by  reference  to  a  circle  of  ideas  which  is 
assumed  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader's  mind." 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  difference. 
"  The  Christ"  is  an  official  title,  meaning  the  prom- 
ised and  expected  Messiah  (tlie  Anointed),  and  is  so 
used  generally  in  the  Gospels;  while  "Christ,"  with 
or  without  "  Jesus,"  is  a  proper  name  of  our  Saviour, 
as  very  often  in  the  Epistles.  Thus,  Herod  asked 
where  ^'the  Christ"  should  be  born  (Matt.  ii.  4),  and 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  that  his  readers  might  be- 
lieve that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ"  (John  xx.  31, where 
the  English  Version  correctly  gives  the  article); 
while  Paul  calls  himself  a  servant  or  apostle  of 
"Jesus  Christ"  (Rom.  i.  1,  3;  Gal.  i.  1,  etc.).  "^ 
law  "  is  a  rule  or  principle,  natural  or  revealed ;  while 
"  the  law  "  is  the  written  law  of  Moses.  "  The  many  " 
(oJ  TToXXoi)  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  v.  repeatedly  in 
the  sense  of  "all,"  as  distinct  from  "the  one"  (6  cic) 
Adam  or  Christ);  while  "many,"  in  the  Authorized 
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Version,  conveys  the  wrong  idea  of  a  limitation,  or 
of  a  large  number  simply,  as  distinct  from  a  "few." 
The  love  of  money  is  "a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil," 
but  not  "  the "  only  root  (1  Tim.  vi.  10) ;  pride  (as 
in  the  case  of  Satan)  is  also  a  root  of  all  evil. 

Compare  as  examples  of  omissions  of  the  definite 
article  where  the  sense  is  weakened  or  changed: 
Matt.  i.  23;  iv.  5  ;  v.  1,15;  vii.  25;  viii.  23;  ix.  11; 
xii.  41 ;  xiii.42;  xix.  14;  xxiii.  24;  xxiv.  12;  Mark 
iv.  21;  Luke  vii.  5;  viii.  6, 7;  xvii.  17;  xviii.  11, 15; 
John  iii.  10;  vi.  4;  xii.  36,  46;  xviii.  3,  5, 15;  Acts 
i.13,17;  iv.l2;  Kom.  v.  2,9, 15, 17, 19  (of  iroXXoO; 
1  Cor.  V.  9;  vii.  17;  ix.  5;  2Cor.  vii.  8:  x.  9;  Col.  i. 
19;  2Thess.ii.3;  1  Tim.  vi.  12, 13;  2Tim.  iv.7,8; 
Heb.  xi.  10 ;  Rev.  vii.  14. 

Examples  of  wrong  insertion  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle, giving  emphasis  to  a  noun  which  the  writer  did 
not  intend:  Matt.i.  20  (''/A<^  Angel"  for  "an  angel"); 
ix.  13  (and  the  parallel  passages,  Sucamvc);  xxvi.  74; 
xxvii.  54;  John  iv.  27  Outra  yuraucoc*  the  wonder  of 
the  disciples  was  that  Christ  should,  contrary  to 
Rabbinical  custom,  converse  not  with  that  particu- 
lar woman  of  Samaria,  but  with  a  woman  or  any 
woman);  xvii.  19;  Acts  xxvi.  2;  Rom.  ii.  14  (J^i'ij, 
Gentiles,  some,  not  all);  1  Thess.  iv.  17;  1  Tim.  vi. 
10;  Rev.  XX.  12. 

There  are,  of  course,  idiomatic  uses  of  the  Greek 
article  which  are  not  admissible  in  English — ^.  y., 
where  the  article  is  generic,  as  r\  afxaprla  and  o  ^ava- 
Tog,  "  sin  "  and  "  death,"  as  a  principle  or  power,  in 
Rom.  V.  12.  Here  the  English  idiom  requires  the 
absence  (the  German,  like  the  Greek,  the  presence) 
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of  the  definite  article.  Matt.  vii.  6  belongs  t6  the 
same  category,  although  the  English  Revision  re- 
tains the  article  ("M^  dogs"  and  '*M^  swine").  In 
connection  with  proper  names  the  Greek  admits  of 
the  definite  article  when  the  person  is  known,  or 
has  been  previously  mentioned  (as. o  'Inaoucy  6  n«ii- 
Xoc) ;  while  the  English  and  Gennan  require  tliQ 
omission.  In  Greek,  countries  (and  cities)  have  th(5 
article  {ri  FaXaria,  r\  'lTaX/a),bi1t  not  in  English, except 
when  the  place  is  qualified  by  an  adjective  (^.g^.,  "the 
New  Jerusalem  ").  Names  of  rivere  have  always  the 
article  in  Greek  and  in  English;  but  the  Authorized 
Version  makes  an  exception  with  the  Jordan,  which 
occurs  always  without  the  article.  The  English  Re- 
visers have  corrected  this  inconsistency,  but  retained 
it  in  the  compound  phrases  "  beyond  Jordan," 
"  round  about  Jordan." 

(J)  The  verb. — The  Greek  language  is  unusually 
ricli  in  verbal  forms,  having  three  voices  (Active, 
Pa8sive,and  Middle),five  modes(Indicative,  Conjunc- 
tive, Optative,  Imperative,  Infinitive ;  the  Participle 
being  a  verbal  adjective),  and  seven  tenses  (Present, 
Future,  Future  perfect,  Aorist,  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
and  Pluperfect).  The  tenses  are  carried  also  into  par- 
ticipial forms.  The  English  has  no  Middle  voice,  no 
Optative  mode,  and  only  five  tenses;  but  the  Middle 
voice  can  be  rendered  by  adding  the  personal  pro- 
noun, the  Optative  mode  by  may  or  mighty  and  the 
Imperfect  tense  by  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  verb. 
Absolute  accuracy  is  impossible;  and  no  modern 
version  can  ever  supersede  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament.    Not  unfrequently  euphonv  and  rhythm 

23 
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require  the  Englisli  Perfect  for  the  Greek  Aorist 
Yet  we  ghould  conform  to  the  Greek  as  far  as  Eng- 
lish nsage  and  rhetoric  will  permit. 

Considering  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  single  exception  of  Luke,  were  Jews, 
and  brought  up  in  the  Ilebrew  or  Aramaic  tongue, 
which  is  very  poor  in  verbal  forms,  their  precision 
in  the  use  of  the  Greek  tenses,  especially  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Aorist  and  Imperfect,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  Greek  has,  it  is  well  known,  four 
tenses  to  express  the  past  time — namely,  (1)  the 
Aorist,^  or  narrative  tense,  which  expi'esses  a  mo- 
mentary and  completed  act  or  event ;  (2)  the  Im- 
perfect^ a  descriptive  and  relative  tense,  denoting 
an  action  which  is  either  contemporaneons,  or  con- 
tinuous, or  incomplete,  or  attempted ;  (3)  the  Perfed^ 
which  combines  the  past  with  the  present,  and  ex- 
presses an  act  or  event  which  continues  in  its  effect; 
(i)  the  Pluperfect^  which  is  relative,  like  the  imper- 
fect, but  refers  to  subordinate  actions  or  events  as 
having  already  passed  before  the  principal  action. 
In  English  the  difference  can  be  easily  reproduced: 
the  Aorist  is  best  rendered  by  the  simple  Past  or 
Preterite  (/  xcent^  1  wrote)^  the  Perfect  by  the  Per- 
fect (/  have  gone^  I  have  written)^  the  Imperfect  by 
the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  (/  was  going^  Pwas 
icr{ti7ig\  the  Pluperfect  by  the  Pluperfect  (/  had 
gone,  I  had  written). 

Justice  requires  that  this  distinction  should  be  re- 
produced at  least  in  all  cases  where  the  sense  is  affect- 

'  Aorist,  f.  r.,  indefinite,  is  properly  a  misnomer,  unle»  it  signifies  the 
indefinite  relation  of  this  tense  to  the  other  tenses. 
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ed.  But  tlie  translators  of  King  James  were  either 
ignorant  or  careless  of  these  distinctions,  for  they 
indiscriminately  confound  the  tenses  in  every  chap- 
ter.    We  give  some  illustrations. 

The  Greek  Present  is  often  misrendered  by  the 
English  Perfect,  e,  </.,  Matt.  xxv.  8,  q\  XajunuSf^  vfiwv 
ofiivvvin-at, "  our  lamps  are  going  out^^^  not "  arc  gone 
out;"  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  Iv  to7c  aTroXXu/itVoic,  "in  those 
who  are  perishing  ^'^  not  "are  lost." 

The  Present  mistranslated  by  the  simple  Past: 
Heb.  ii.  16,  iirikapj^dvijaiy  "  he  takes  hold,"  not  "took 
on  him ;"  Rev.  xii.  2,  KpaZ^i, "  she  cries,"  not  "cried." 
So  often  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  who  is  fond  of  the 
present  tense  to  give  vivacity  to  his  narrative. 

The  Perfect  misrendered  by  the  Present:  Matt. 
v.  10,  StSitjjyijivot,  "  they  that  have  been  persecuted," 
not  "  are  persecuted  ;"  Gal.  ii.  20,  awitrravpiJiiiat,  "  I 
hat^e  been  crucified  with  Christ,"  not  "  I  am  cruci-* 
fied." 

The  Aorist  misrendered  by  the  Present:  Matt.  xv. 
24,  aTTccrraXijr, "  I  was  sent,"  not "  I  am  sent;"  1  Cor. 
xii.  13,  ifiawTiaiitiuiery  "  we  were  baptized,"  not  "  are 
baptized;"  Rom.  vi.  2,  ohivic  awfSfavofiev  ry  aptaprla^ 
"we  who  died  to  sin"  (at  our  conversion  and  bap- 
tism), not  "  are  dead  ;"  so  also  ver.  7  and  8 ;  Gal.  ii. 
19,  tia  vofiov  vojuit^  awi^avov,  "  through  the  law  I 
died  to  the  law,"  not  "  am  dead ;"  so  also  Col.  ii.  20 ; 
iii.  1,  3.  The  Authorized  Version  substitutes  the 
state  of  death  for  the  act  of  dying. 

The  Perfect  mistaken  for  the  Aorist:  John  vi.  65, 
f(f>t)Ka,  "  I  have  said^'^  not  "  said." 

The  Aorist  misrendered  by  the  Perfect:  Matt.  ii. 
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2,  ttSofiiv,  "  we  saw,^^  not  "  bave  seen  ;*'  Luke  viL  5, 
qii:oSo)ut)(r£v,  "  lie  huilt  as  our  synagogue,"  not  "  he 
bath  built ;"  John  1. 16,  cXa/3o/i(is  "  we  received^^'*  not 
"bave  received;"  iii.  33,  ia^payia^v,  "be  sealed;'' 
ver.  34,  aTrfWciXci^,  "  be  sent ;"  viii.  52,  air/^ovf ,  "  he 
died;"  Rom.  ii.  12;  iii.  23;  v.  12,  xiptapTovy  "they 
sinnedj^^  not  "  bave  sinned ;"  vii.  6,  oiro^ovoi/rect 
"having  died,"  not  "  being  dead;"  2  Cor.  v.  14,  jic 
ifirlp  navTtjjv  awi^aviv.  Spa  ol  navT^^  awHavov,  "ouc 
died  for  all,  therefore  all  died,"  not  "  then  were  all 
dead."  In  the  sacerdotal  prayer  there  are  several 
emphatic  aorists  which  are  exchanged  for  the  per- 
fect in  the  Authorized  Version,  but  are  restored  in 
the  Revised  Version,  John  xvii.  4, 6, 12, 18, 23, 25, 26. 

The  Imperfect  misrendered  by  the  simple  Past: 
Luke  i.  59,  tKaXovv, "  they  were  caUing^^'^  not "  called ;" 
V.  6,  SiipiiaatTo  ra  SiKTva  avrwv,  "  their  nets  toere 
h'eaking^^''  not  "  brake ;"  viii.  23,  auvtirXiipouvro, 
"  they  ^vere  JiJUng  with  water,"  for  "  they  wci-e 
filled ;"  xviii.  3,  T/p^ero,  "she  kept  coming^^  or  "she 
came  (j/X,"  to  the  unjust  judge,  for  "she  came;" 
ver.  13,  hviTTi  TO  cTT^^oc  ciiTov,  "  bo  kept  smiting  bis 
breast,"  for  "smote"  (retained  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion); John  vi.  17,  iip\ovro,  "they  were  going^^  for 
"they  went;"  Gal.  i.  13,  iiropiovv,  "  I  was  destroy- 
ing^^ (attempted  to  destroy),  not  "destroyed"  or 
"  wasted  ;"  so  also  ver.  23. 

(c)  The  prepositions  are  often  confounded  or  mis- 
translated. Thus  iv  is  indiscriminately  rendered 
"in,"  "within,"  "among,"  "  through,"  "  with,'' 
"  by,"  "  at,"  "  under,"  "  into,"  "  unto,"  «  toward," 
etc. ;  and  often  mistaken  in  the  instrumental  (He- 
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braistie)  sense,  "  by,"  "  through,"  where  it  signifies 
the  life-element,  the  vital  union  with  Christ,  "  in  " 
(as  Rom.  vi.  11,  iv  Xpi<TT([t  'Iii<t.  ;  xiv.  14,  iv  Kvplti^  'Ii|- 
aoD ;  XV.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3, 9, 13);  while  in  other  pas- 
sages it  is  correctly  rendered  (as  Bom.  viii.  1, 2;  ix.  1 ; 
xii.  5,  etc).  Eic  is  variously  translated  "  into,"  "  to," 
*'unto,"  "toward,"  "upon,"  "among,"  "througlv- 
ont,"  "by,"  "with,"  "against,"  "till,"  "until." 
Both  prepositions,  tl)c  one  expressing  rest  m,  the 
other  motion  into^  are  sometimes  confounded,  as  in 
Luke  ii.  14,  "  towards  men  "  for  "  among  men  "  {iv 
av^pfiwoi^),  and  vice  versa,  as  in  the  baptismal  for- 
mula, Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "  in  the  name,"  instead  of 
" into"  («c  TO  ovofio) ;  Luke  xvi.  8 ;  xxiii.  42.  Tli€ 
omission  of  the  preposition  in  2  Pet.  i.  5-7  {iv  ry 
vtarsi — iv  ry  yvwmi),  turns  the  organic  development 
of  the  Christian  graces  and  their  causal  dependence 
one  upon  another  into  a  mechanical  accumulation. 
In  1  Pet.  ii.  12  and  iii.  16,  iv  y  is  rendered  "where- 
as," instead  of  "  wherein."  Rom.  xi.  2,  we  have 
"of  Elias,"  instead  of  "in  (the  history  of)  Elijah" 
(tv'HX/g).  The  instrumental  ha  with  the  Genitive, 
"  through,"  and  the  causal  Sia  with  the  Accusative, 
"because  of"  or  "on  account  of,"  are  likewise  con- 
founded— e,  jr.,  Gal.  iv.  13  (S«'  &<riivHav,  the  infirmity 
of  the  flesh  being  the  cause  of  Paul's  detention  and 
preaching  in  Galatia,  not  his  condition  during  his 
preaching);  compare  also  John  vi.  57;  Rom.  iii.  25 
(S(a  Tiiv  naptaiv,  because  of  the  pretermission  or 
passing  by) ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  The  distinction  between 
airo,  "  away  from  "  (=aft),  «,  "  out  of,"  inro,  "  from 
under,"  "  by,"  wapa,  "  from  beside,"  is  often  disre- 
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garded.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  difference  between 
iiro,  which  signilies  the  remote  agency  or  sonrce^ 
and  Sia,  which  designates  the  instrumental  agency 
or  channel,  as  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are  always  traced  by  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  to  God  or  tlie  Holy  Spirit  through 
Moses  and  the  prophets — e.  y.,  Matt.  i.  22  (to  p^^lv 
vTTo  Tov  Kvpiov  Sio.  Tov  TT/oo^T/Toi/) ;  li.  5, 17,  23;  iii.  3; 
iv.  14,  etc.  In  2  Cor.  v.  20,  ifirlp  Xpiarou,  "  in  behalf 
of  Christ,"  is  falsely  rendered  "in  Christ's  stead'' 
(as  if  it  were  uvti). 

{d)  The  same  inaccuracy  meets  us  in  the  render- 
ing of  pronouns,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs.  "  But " 
is  used  indiscriminately  for  aXXa,  yap,  cav,  ct  /ii/, 
ticroc*  ^9  fJiiVTOiy  iav  fiii,  fiovov,  ovv,  TrXtiv.  The  con- 
nective gt  (and  and  but)  is  rendered  indifferently  by 
^^and,"  '^now,"  "but,"  "then,"  "nevertheless," 
"  moreover,"  "  notwithstanding,"  or  dropped  alto- 
gether. In  Gal.  ii.  20,  the  Greek  Z^  Sc  ovkIti  iyw 
requires  the  rendering:  "It  is  no  longer  I  that  live, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me;"  but  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion reads :  "  Nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  In  Paul's  Epistles  the  whole 
argument  sometimes  turns  on  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  logical  and  illative  apa,apa  o5y  (so  then), 
the  adversative  iWa  (but),  and  the  simple  continua- 
tivc  or  retrospective  ovv  (then).  The  last  is  John's 
favorite  narrative  particle,  and  denotes  the  natural 
or  providential  sequence  of  events;  but  the  English 
Version  indiscriminately  uses  for  it  "  and,"  "  and 
so,"  "then,"  "so  then,"  "so,"  "now  then,"  "there- 
fore," "  wherefore,"  "  truly,"  "  verily,"  "  but."     Ei- 
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^tu>c,  which  18  Mark's  favorite  adverb,  and  well 
expresses  the  rapidity  of  his  motion,  is  varionsly 
rendered  "  straightway,"  "  immediately,"  "  forth- 
witli,"  "as  soon  as,"  "anon,"  "by  and  by,"  "shortly." 

(e)  Not  only  has  biblical  philology  made  enormous 
progress,  and  been  carried  almost  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection in  the  nineteenth  century,  all  other  depart- 
ments of  biblical  learning — geography,  natural  his- 
tory, archseology,  critical  introduction,  and  exegesis 
proper — have  advanced  in  proportion,  and  shed  new 
light  on  many  a  passage  which  could  but  obscurely 
be  rendered  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  King  James's  translators  adopted  and  professed 
the  false  principle  of  variation^  by  which  a  large 
number  of  artificial  distinctions  are  introduced. 
The  first  and  last  duty  of  a  translator  is  faithfully 
and  idiomatically  to  reproduce  the  original,  especial- 
ly in  dealing  with  the  Word  of  God.  Moreover, 
the  Greek  language  is  rich  enough  to  give  ample 
iriargin  for  every  style  of  composition.  Many  of 
the  useless  or  misleading  variations  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  no  doubt  arose  from  the  separation  6t 
the  translators  into  half  a  dozen  separate  companies. 
The  final  revising  committee  failed  to  harmonize 
them,  and  attempted  to  justify  the  result  in  the 
Preface,  without  saying  a  word  about  their  error  in 
the  opposite  direction.* 


'  ^  Another  thing,^  says  Dr.  Smith,  toward3  the  close,  "  we  think  good 
to  admonish  thee  of,  gentic  Reader,  that  we  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an 
uniformity  of  phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words,  as  some  peradventure 
would  wish  that  we  had  done,  because  they  observe  that  some  learned 
mea  somewhere  have  been  as  exact  as  they  coukl  that.  way.    Truly,  that 
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Wifliin  proper  limits  variation  is  justifiable.    We 
do  not  advocate  a  mechanical  nniforniity  of  render- 


we  nijgbt  not  vary  fmm  the  sense  of  that  which  we  had  tranalated  before, 
if  tlie  word  sigiiifietl  the  same  thing  in  both  places  (for  there  be  some 
words  tlial  be  not  of  (he  same  sense  ever}-where),  we  were  especiallr  care- 
ful, and  made  a  conscience  according  to  our  dutr.  Unt  that  we  shoukl 
express  the  same  notion  in  the  same  particular  word — aa,  for  example,  if 
we  tran»late  the  lltbretc  or  Grttk  word  oitce  by  jmrpote,  nerer  to  call  it 
iutent ;  if  one  whi^re  journrywfj^  never  travtUiftg;  if  one  where  tkimk,  never 
Mt/ppote;  if  one  ^  here  pa  itu  never  ache;  if  one  where /oy,  never  ^^ocftieM, 
etc. — thus  to  mince  the  matter,  we  thought  to  savour  more  of  curiosity 
than  iiisdoro,  and  that  rather  it  would  breed  scorn  in  the  atheist,  than 
bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader.  For  is  the  kingdom  uf  God  become 
words  or  syllables?  Why  should  we  be  in  bondage  to  them  if  we  may 
be  ffce?  n»e  one  precisely  when  we  may  use  another  no  lett  fit,  as  com- 
toodiously  ?  A  godfy  Father  in  the  primitive  time  shewed  himself  greatly 
fjnpved,  that  on^  of  newfaiigleness  calle<|  K^a^^rov  inclftirovc,  though 
iJie  difTLTence  be  Uttio  or  none  v  and-  a^iother  leporteth'that  he  was  much 
abused  fur  turning  rrcrt/ilrtVtt  (to  which  reading  the  people  had  been  tised) 
into  hcdern.  Now,  iT  this  happen  in  better  tiroes,  and  upon  so  small  occa- 
sions, we  might  ^stly  fear  hard  censure,  if  generally  we  should  make 
verbal  and  unnecessary  changings.  We  might  also  be  charged  (by  scoiT- 
ers)  w  iih  some  unequal  dealing  towards  a  great  number  of  good  English 
words.  Fur  as  it  is  written  of  a  certain  great  philosopher,  that  he  should 
say,  that  those  logs  were  happy  that  were  made  images  to  be  worshipped; 
fur  their  fellows,  as  good  as  they,  lay  for  blocks  behind  the  fire,  so  if  we 
should  say,  as  it  were,  unto  certain  words,  Stand  up  higher,  have  a  place 
in  the  Bible  always,  and  to  others  or  like  quality.  Get  ye  hence,  be  ban- 
ished for  ever,  we  might  be  taxed  perodvcnture  with  SuJamet  his  words 
— namely,  To  be  parfiiil  in  ourselves,  and  Judges  nferUtkovghts,  Add  here- 
unto,,that  niceness  in  words  was  always  counted  the  next  step  to  trifling, 
and  so  was  to  be  curious  alniut  names  too :  also  that  we  cannot  follow  a 
better  pattern  for  elocution  than  God  himself;  therefore  he,  using  diven 
words  in  his  holy  writ,  and  indifferently  for  one  thing  in  nature,  we,  if  we 
will  not  be  superstitious,  may  use  the  same  liberty  in  our  ICngUgh  versions 
out  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  that  copy  or  store  that  he  bath  given  us. 
Lastly,  we  have  on  one  side  avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritans,  who 
leave  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  and  betake  them  to  other,  as  when  they 
put  washing  (or  Bapiisme,  and  Congregatwn  instead  uf  Cfttfrci,  as  also  oa 
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ing,  but  wonld  allow  considerable  freedom  in  the  use 
of  the  cosmopolitan  wealth  of  the  English  language, 
especially  of  synonyms,  in  which  it  abounds.  Where 
we  have  a  Latin  and  a  Saxon  term  for  the  same  idea, 
we  may  alternate  as  rhetoric  and  rhythm  suggest — 
e.  jr.,  between  "  act "  and  "  deed,"  "  chief  "  and 
"head,"  "justice"  and  "righteousness,"  "liberty" 
and  "  freedom,"  "  power  "  and  "  might,"  "  remis- 
sion "  and  "  forgiveness,"  "  celestial "  and  "  heaven- 
ly," "mature"  and  "ripe,"  "omnipotent"  and 
"almighty,"  "priestly"  and  "sacerdotal,"  "royal" 
and  "  kingly,"  "  terrestrial "  and  "  earthly  " — though 
even  in  these  examples  usage  has  established  sliglit 
shades  of  diflFerence. 

But  the  Authorized  Version  varies  simply  for  the 
sake  of  variation  in  a  great  many  cases  where  faith- 
fulness to  the  original  absolutely  requires  the  same 
word.  Thus  cdc^rcoc  is  rendered  "  eternal "  and 
"everlasting"  in  one  and  the  same  verse  (Matt.  xxv. 
46) ;  iiritTKoiroc  is  "  bishop "  in  Phil.  i.  1  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  but  "  overseer "  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
wliere  it  designates  the  same  office,  and  proves  the 
identity  with  that  of  presbyter  or  elder  (comp.  ver. 


the  other  side  wc  have  shunned  the  obscurity  of  the  Papists,  in  their 
Azymtfj  Tunike,  Ratumal,  Holocaust fy.Prcepuce^  Paschty  and  a  number  of 
such  like,  whereof  their  late  translation  is  full,  and  that  of  purpose  to  darken 
the  sense,  that  since  they  must  needs  translate  the  Bible,  yet  by  the  lan- 
guage thereof,  it  may  be  kept  from  being  understood.  But  we  desire  that 
the  Scripture  may  speak  like  itself,  ns  in  the  language  of  Canaan,  that  it 
may  be  understood  even  of  the  very  vulgar." 

The  thrust  at  the  **  Puritans  *'  and  the  "  Papista  "  is  ungenerous  and 
unjust ;  for  the  Puritan  Reynolds  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  the  Rbcims  Version  was  of  great  use  to  the  translators. 
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17) ;  nacFxa  is  correctly  translated  "  Passover,'^  but 
in  Acts  xii.  4  "Easter''  (which  did  not  exist  in  the 
apostolic  age);  KaraXXayti  is  now  "atonement" 
(Rom.  V.  11),  now  "reconciling"  (xi.  15),  now  "rec- 
onciliation "  (2  Cor.  V.  18,  19) ;  wapanXiiTog,  when 
used  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  "comforter"  (John  xiv. 
16,  26 ;  XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7),  but  when  used  of  Christ, 
"  advocate  "  (1  John  ii.  1) ;  "EXXijir  is  now  "  Greek," 
now  "Gentile;"  ciiroicaXvi//(c  is  "revelation,"  "man- 
ifestation," "coming,"  and  "appearing;"  ipovog  is 
"  throne "  and  "  seat :"  vpoaKOfifAa  is  "  offence," 
"stumbling,"  "stumbling-block,"  and  "stumbling- 
stone."  Aoyoc  has  no  less  than  twenty-thi-ee  ren- 
derings in  the  English  Version,  tvwoq  eight,  oxXoc 
six,  iraiSl(TKtj  five,  jToXefioQ  three,  \ptia  nine,  ^t;\i| 
four,  Kara py do  seventeen,  pivta  ten,  iraplarrifu  six- 
teen, (pfpio  sixteen. 

The  principle  of  variation,  with  its  inevitable  con- 
fusions, is  carried  even  into  proper  names  of  persons, 
countries,  and  places.  Thus — if  we  include  the 
Old  Testament — we  have  Agar  and  Hagar,  Elijah 
and  Elias,  Elisha  and  Eliseus,  Gedeon  and  Gideon, 
Isaiah,  Esaias,  and  Esay,  Jeremiah,  Jei*emia8,  and 
Jeremy,  Ilosea  and  Osee,  Jonah  and  Jonas,  Judas, 
Judah,  and  Jude,  Korah  and  Core,  Noah  and  Noe, 
Zechariah  and  Zacharias.  Jesus  is  substituted  for 
Joshua  in  Acts  vii.  45  and  Ileb.  iv.  8.  Sometimes 
the  Latin  or  Greek,  sometimes  the  English,  tenni- 
nation  is  used ;  so  that  we  have  for  one  and  the 
same  person  both  Marcus  and  Mark,  Lucas  and 
Luke,  Judas  and  Jude,  Tiraotheus  and  Timothy. 
As  to  countries  and  places,  the  English  Version 
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varies  between  Grecia  and  Greece,  Judea  and  Jewry, 
Tj^rns  and  Tyre,  Sodom  and  Sodoma. 

4.  On  the  other  liand,  the  Authorized  Veraion 
fails  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  obscures  or  de- 
stroya  important  distinctions  by  using  one  and  the 
same  word  for  two  or  more  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  which  convey  different  meanings. 

Thus  the  words  "Hades"  (i.  ^.,  the  spirit-world) 
and  "Gehenna"  (the  place  of  the  lost)  are  both 
translated  by  "  hell,"  which  occurs  twice  as  often 
in  the  English  New  Testament  as  it  ought.  Every 
little  "  demon  "  {Salfiwvy  Satfioviov)  or  evil  spirit  is 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  "devil,"  although  there  is 
but  one  SaijSoXoc.  In  like  manner  the  difference 
between  "  the  living  creatures"  worshipping  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  "  the  beasts  "  from  the  abyss 
warring  against  Christ  (the  Ztja  and  iripia  of  the 
Apocalypse,  both  rendered  "  beasts " ),  between  a 
"crown"  and  a  "diadem"  (crrt^avoc  and  ScdSij/Lca), 
"servants"  and  "bondmen"  {^iokovoi  and  SovXoi,  in 
the  parable  Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  where  the  former  are 
angels,  the  latter  men)  is  obliterated.  The  word 
"child"  is  used  for  no  less  than  seven  Greek  words 
{fipifpogy  babe,  iniinog,  infant,  nalg,  boy,  slave,  ttoiSioi/, 
little  child,  waiSapiov,  little  boy,  TtKvovy  child,  mof, 
son),  "conversation"  for  three  {avaarpoifn'i,  rpoirog, 
TToXiTiVfia),  "  world  "  for  two  (kojj/uoc  and  aiiii;,  age), 
"Godhead"  for  three  (Stiorijc,  to  StioF,  StJrijc)) 
"people"  for  four  {Xaog,  S^/lcoc,  tSvoc,  SxAoc), "  tem- 
ple "  for  three  (vaoc,  Up6v,  oIkoc),  "  light "  for  six 
(^wCj  ^tyyoc*  Xv\voc,  Xafnra^,  iftuxrriipf  ^a>rra/LCOc  )* 

"  repent "  for  two  verbs  (jitTavoiu),  to  change  one's 
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mind,  and  fAiTafXiXofiai,  to  regi-et,  used  of  Judas, 
Matt,  xxvii.  3), "  woi-sbip"  for  six  {ivatfitw,  ^Bpajrivw, 
XarpEVfOj  wpoaKwlw,  offiaZofiai,  ai(iofim\  ^^  command'' 

for  eight,  ''declare"  for  fourteen,  "desire"  for  thir- 
teen, "depart"  for  twenty -one,  "finish"  for  seven, 
"  mighty  "  for  seven, " raiment"  for  five, "  perceive" 
for  eleven,  "receive"  for  eighteen,  "servant"  for 
seven,  "  shame  "  for  six,  "  take  "  for  twenty-one, 
"  think"  for  twelve,  "yet"  for  ten,  "at"  for  eleven, 
"by"  for  eleven,  "even"  for  six,  "even  as"  for 
six,  "afterward"  for  six,  "wherefore"  for  twelve, 
"  therefore"  for  thirteen,  " as"  for  twenty,  " come" 
for  no  less  than  thirty-two.  We  cannot  plead  the 
poverty  of  the  English  language,  which  furnishes 
equivalents  for  nearly  all  these  varieties.  The  worst 
effect  of  this  carelessness  is  the  obliteration  of  real 
distinctions,  some  of  them  quite  important  and  even 
involving  doctrine,  and  the  obscuring  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  sacred  writers,  every  one  of  whom  lias 
a  style  of  his  own,  and  has  a  claim  to  be  correctly 
represented  by  the  translator. 

PKEPARATIONS    FOR   REVISION. 

The  defects  of  the  English  Bible  became  more 
and  more  apparent  as  biblical  scholarship  progressed 
ill  the  nineteenth  century.  First,  an  older  and  purer 
text  was  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  and  pub- 
lication of  manuscripts,  and  the  critical  researches 
and  editions  of  I^chmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Alford,  Westcott  and  Ilort.  Secondly,  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Buttmann,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  the   multiplying 
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pliilological  commentaries  of  Do  Wette,  Liicke, 
Bleek,  Mejer,  Lange,  Alford,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Light- 
foot,  and  many  others,  furnished  acenrate  render- 
ings, some  of  them  being  accompanied  witli  full 
translations.* 

These  textual,  grammatical,  and  exegetical  im- 
provements greatly  stimulated  the  zeal  for  new 
translations  of  the  whole  Bible  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  all  Protestant  countries.  Among  German 
vereions  we  mention  those  of  J  oh.  Fr.  von  Mej-er, 
Stier,  De  Wette,  II.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Wcizsiickei-,  and 
the  official  revision  of  Luther's  Version  (New  Testa- 

*  Canon  Cook,  the  editor  of  The  Sptakft's  Commetitary  (London,  10 
voIh.,  1871-1882)  claims  for  his  contributors  to  have  **  anticipated,  both 
in  conception  and  execution,  the  purpose  of  the  Revised  Version  now  in 
progress"  (see  Preface  to  the  last  volume,  p.  iv.).  The  resemblance  is 
naturally  most  striking  in  those  parts  which  were  prepared  by  members 
of  the  Kcvision  Committee  (John.  Hebrews,  James,  Revelation).  The 
forty  contributors  to  the  English  edition  of  Langei  Commentaiy  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  18G4-1881,  25  vols.)  might  set  up  the  same  claim, 
without  any  reflection  u|)on  the  Revisers,  and  furnish  ample  proof. 
Dr.  Riddle,  a  member  of  the  American  New  Testament  Company,  and  a 
contributor  to  Lange*  Commentm-y,  after  a  careful  comparison,  arrivetl 
At  the  conclusion  that  on  an  average  more  than  one  half  (fn)m  fifty  to 
scventj'-five  per  cent.)  of  the  changes  in  the  Revised  New  Testament  were 
anticipated  in  the  English  translation  and  adaptation  of  that  Commen- 
tary, which  was  nearly  completed  (in  the  New  Testament  part)  before 
the  Revision  began.  The  percentage  increased  as  the  Commentary  went 
on.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (published  N.  Y.  1864)  it  is  about  one 
half;  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (published  1871)  two  thirds  to  three  fourths; 
in  Romans  (1869),  Galatians,  and  Ephesians  (1870),  more  than  two  thirds. 
See  Dr.  Riddle's  detailed  statement  in  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Rob- 
erts's Companion  to  the  RerUed  Version,  p.  190.  I  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion by  comparison  during  the  progress  of  Revision.  But  while  the  two 
Revision  Committees  have  carefully  used  all  available  helps,  they  had  to  go, 
Hke  all  conscientious  scholars,  through  the  whole  process  of  investigation, 
and  to  act  on  each  change  according  to  their  own  independent  Judgment. 
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ment,  1876).  The  number  of  English  versions  is 
much  larger,  and  began  as  early  as  the  last  century 
with  Campbell  (the  Gospels,  1788),  Macknight  (the 
Epistles,  1795),  Archbishop  Newcome  (1796).  From 
the  present  century  we  have  several  translations 
of  widely  diflFering  merits,  by  Charles  Thomson 
(1808),  John  Bellamy  (1818),  Noah  Webster  (New 
Haven,  1833),  Nathan  Hale  (Boston,  1836,  from 
Griesbach's  text),  Granville  Penn  (London,  1836), 
Edgar  Taylor  (London,  1840),  Andrews  Norton 
(the  Gospels,  Boston,  1855),  Robert  Yonng  (Edin- 
burgh, 1863,  very  literal),  Samuel  Sharpe  (1840, 
6th  ed.  London,  1870,  from  Griesbach's  text),  L.  A. 
Sawyer  (Boston,  1868),  J.  Nelson  Darby  (published 
anonymously,  London,  2d  ed.  1872),  T.  S.  Green  (Lon- 
don, 1865),  G.  R.  Noyes  (Professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  1869;  4th  ed.  1870,  published  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association ;  a  very  good 
translation  from  the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  part  of  Luke ;  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot 
added  a  list  of  Tischendorf 's  readings  from  Luke 
xviii.  10  to  John  vi.  2,  3,  and  critically  revised  the 
proofs),  Alford  (London,  1869),  Joseph  B.Rotherham 
(London,  1872,  text  of  Tregelles),  Samuel  Davidson 
(prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Tischendorf  from  his 
last  Greek  text,  London,  1875),  John  Brown  Me- 
Clellan  (the  Gospels,  London,  1875,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  but  with  a  "  critically  re- 
vised" text),  the  "Revised  English  Bible,"  prepared 
by  four  English  divines  (London,  1877),'  the  Gospel 

*  The  OW  Testament  was  translate*!  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Gotch  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Davics;  the  New  Testament  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Jacob  and  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
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of  John  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by  Five  Anglican 
Clergymen  (Dean  Henry  Alford,  Bisliop  George 
Moberly,  Rev.  William  G.  Humphry,  Bishop  Chas. 
J.  Ellicott,  and  Dr.  John  Barrow,  1857, 1861).  Nor 
were  these  attempts  confined  to  individuals.  "The 
American  Bible  Union,"  a  Baptist  association  in 
America,  spent  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  vast  amount 
of  money,  zeal,  and  labor  on  an  improved  version, 
and  published  the  New  Testament  in  full  (second 
revision.  New  York  and  London,  1869,  with  "im- 
merse," "immersion,"  and  "John  the  Immerser"), 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  part  (with  learned  com- 
ments, the  best  of  them  by  Dr.  Conant,  on  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs).  Last,  though  not  least,  we 
must  mention  The  Variorum  Bible  foi^  Bible  Teach- 
ers^ prepared  by  five  Anglican  scholars  (T.  K. 
Cheyne,  R.  L.  Clarke,  S.  R.  Driver,  Alfred  Good- 
win, and  W.  Sanday),  and  published  by  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  London,  1880  (in  very  small  print) ; 
it  contains  a  judicious  selection  of  various  readings 
and  renderings  from  the  best  critical  and  exegetical 
authorities — we  may  say  a  full  apparatus  for  the 
reader  of  the  English  Version. 

Of  these  translators.  Dean  Alford  and  the  five  An- 
glican clergymen  came  nearest  to  the  Canterbury 
Revisers,  as  far  as  the  idiom  and  the  reverential 
handling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  concerned.* 

(iireen.  The  work  was  published  by  the  Queen's  Printers,  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  London,  1877.  The  first  two  scholars  are  Baptists,  and 
members  of  the  Old  Testament  Company  of  Revisers,  but  were  engaged 
ill  this  work  long  before.     Dr.  Davies  died  1875. 

*  The  Ijmdon  Timeg^  in  a  semi-official  article  of  May  20, 1881,  says  of 
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It  may  well  be  said,  without  the  least  disparagie- 
ment  of  the  merits  of  the  Revising  Committees,  that 
the  great  majority  of  tlie  changes  of  text  and  version 
(probably  more  than  four  fifths)  which  they  finally 
adopted  had  been  anticipated  by  previous  translators 
and  commentators,  and  had  become  the  common 
property  of  biblical  scholars  before  the  year  1870. 

But  these  improvements  were  scattered  among 
many  books,  arid  lacked  public  recognition.  They 
had  literary  worth,  but  no  ecclesiastical  authority. 
They  were  the  work  of  individuals,  not  of  the 
Church.  A  translator  may  please  himself,  but  not 
many  otliers  who  are  equally  competent.  "  If  there 
was  one  lesson,"  says  Dean  Alford,  '*  which  the  Five 
Clergymen  "  (he  being  one  of  them)  "  learned  from 


this  tentative  effort  of  the  Five  (afterwards  Four)  Episcopal  dergymen: 
''The  work  was  very  favorably  received- both  in  England  and  America. 
It  received  the  commendation  of  Archbishop  Trench,  and  was  spoken  of 
in  America  by  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  I^clureg  on  the  EnglUh  Language^  as  *by 
far  the  most  judicious  mmlem  recension*  that  was  known  to  him.  It 
passed  through  several  editions,  and,  though  now  almost  forgotten,  must 
certainly  be  consiilered  as  the  germ  of  the  present  Revision.  It  showed 
clearly  two  things — first,  that  a  revision  could  be  made  without  seriously 
interfering  with  either  the  diction  or  rhythm  of  the  Authorized  Version; 
secondly,  that  a  revision,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  by  a  similar  co-op- 
eration of  independent  minds  and  by  corporate  and  collegiate  discussion. 
A  third  fact  also  was  disclosed,  which  had  a  salutary  effect  in  checking 
premature  efforts— viz.,  that,  as  these  Revisers  themselves  said,  the  work 
was  'one  of  extreme  difficulty,' and  a  difficulty  which  they  believed  was 
'scarcely  capable  of  being  entirely  surmounted.'  And  they  were  right. 
The  present  Revision,  good  in  the  main  as  we  certainly  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  be,  confirms  the  correctness  of  their  experience.  As  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  a  con8er\'ative  revision 
of  the  existing  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  are  practiciUy 
insuperable." 
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their  sessions,  it  was  that  no  new  rendering  is  safe 
until  it  has  gone  through  many  brains,  and  been 
thoroughly  sifted  by  differing  perceptions  and 
tastes."  *  Ministers  without  number — learned,  half- 
learned,  and  illiterate,  especially  the  last  class — im- 
dertook  to  mend  King  Jameses  Version  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  to  display  a  little  Greek  and  less  Hebrew, 
at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  devotion  of  their  hear- 
ers and  unsettling  their  belief  in  verbal  inspiration. 
The  conservative  and  timid  held  back  and  feared  to 
touch  the  sacred  ark.  A  very  moderate  attempt  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  purify  and  unify  the 
text  of  the  old  vereion  was  defeated  (1858),  though 
some  improvements  were  saved.  Nevertheless,  the 
demand  for  an  authorized  emendation  of  the  popu- 
lar versions  steadily  increased  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries, especially  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
where  tlie  Bible  is  most  deeply  lodged  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  subject  of  an  authoritative 
revision  was  discussed  with  great  ability  by  W.  Sel- 
wyn  (1856),  Trench  (1858),  Alford,  Ellicott,  Light- 
foot,  and  many  others.  Different  opinions  prevailed 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  changes,  but  the  vast  majority 
deprecated  a  new  version,  and  desired  simply  such 
a  revision  of  the  time-honored  old  version  as  would 
purge  it  of  acknowledged  errors  and  blemishes, 
conform  it  more  fully  to  the  original  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  adapt  it  to  the  language  and  scholarship  of 
the  present  age,  and  be  a  new  bond  of  union  and 
strength  among  all  English-speaking  churches. 


'  Preface  to  bis  Revised  Version  of  the  Xev  Testamenti  p.  vi. 
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This  18  the  object  of  the  Anglo-American  Revision 
movement,  wliich  began  in  1870,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  present  year  (1883),  or,  at  all  events,  in 
the  year  1884. 

King  James's  Version  can  never  recover  its  for- 
mer authority,  for  revolutions  never  go  backward. 
It  is  slowly  but  surely  declining,  and  doomed  to  a 
peaceful  death  and  honorable  burial;  but  it  will  rise 
to  a  new  life  of  usefulness  in  the  Eevision  that  is,  or 
that  is  to  come.  Its  imperfections  will  disappear, 
its  beauties  and  excellences  will  remain. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

THE     REVISED    VERSION. 

Literature, 
I.  English  Editions. 

The  I  Sac  Testament  j  of  {  our  lAtrd  and  Sariour  \  Jesus  Christ  |  trans' 
lattd  out  of  the  Greek:  \  beiwj  the  Version  set  forth  .4.  A  1611  |  compared 
with  the  most  ancient  authorities  and  revised  \  A,D.  1881.  |  Printed  for  the 
Vnicersities  of  \  Oxford  and  Cambridffe  \  Oxford  \  at  the  University  Press  \ 
1881.  The  same  issued  under  the  same  title  from  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity I*rcss. 

The  work  was  published  May  17, 1881,  in  various  styles  and  at  various 
prices,  from  sixteen  dollars  down  to  fifteen  cents,  and  sold  in  enormous 
quantities.  The  University  editions  are  copyrighted  in  the  British  do- 
minions and  have  the  approval  of  the  A  nerican  Committee,  which  im- 
ported a  memorial  edition  in  the  best  Bty'e  of  paper  and  binding,  for  dis- 
tribution among  subscribers. 

The  University  Presses  have  also  issued,  in  various  sizes,  The  Parallel 
\ew  Testament,  giving  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Version 
in  parallel  columns,  and  **  The  ParaUel  Sew  Testament,  Greek  and  Engiisk 
(ISH'i).**  The  last  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  Oxford  edition  gives  the  Greek  text  of  the  Revised 
Aversion,  by  Archdeacon  Palmer ;  the  Cambridge  edition  gives  the  Greek 
text  (Beza*s)  of  the  Authorized  Version,  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  on  one  page, 
with  one  column  blank  for  readings ;  and  both  give  on  the  opposite  page 
the  Authorized  Version  an<l  the  Revised  Version  in  parallel  columns. 

II.  Ameuican  Editions. 

In  the  absence  of  an  authorized  American  edition  and  an  international 
copyright  there  appeared  in  rapid  succession  over  thirty  reprints,  one  (by 
photographic  process)  even  a  few  hours  after  the  publication  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition.  Some  of  these  reprints  are  exact  reproductions  of  the  Uni- 
"X'ersity  editions ;  some  are  Americanized,  and  reverse  the  Appendix ;  some 
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have  introduction  and  notes ;  tome  have  the  Old  Veraion  in  parallel  col> 
umns  or  on  corresponding;  pages ;  some  are  remarkably  correct ;  some 
full  of  blunders.     I  mention  the  following  editions  from  my  collection: 

Harpku  ^  BitoTUKiis,  New  York,  1881.  Three  editions  in  different  size«, 
one  in  Pica,  Demy  8vo  (pp.  652),  which  precisely  corresponds  to  the 
Oxford  edition  except  that  the  American  renderings  of  specific  passages 
are  printed  as  fuot-notes,  and  the  fourteen  changes  of  classes  of  passages 
are  printed  on  the  page  preceding  the  text,  (The  Harpers  have  also 
published  from  English  plates  the  two  volumes  of  Westcott  and  Hort's 
(ireek  Testament,  and  a  Greek*£nglish  Testament,  giving  the  Greek  text 
with  the  Kevised  Version  on  opposite  pages.) 

FoHDS,  Howard,  4  IUlbkrt,  New  York,  1881  (Long  Primer,  crown 
8vo).  Edited  by  Kev.  Hoswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  with  a  Preface.  The 
readings  and  renderings,  l)oth  general  and  specific,  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee are  incorporated  with  the  text,  and  ^MYhile"  is  twice  substituted 
for  "  whiles."  The  first  etlitiou  was  defective  and  cancelled ;  the  second 
is  carefully  done.  The  editor  says  in  the  Preface  (p.  x.) :  **  Probably  this 
Kcvi^ion  will  not  be  accepted  just  as  it  is,  in  either  form.  But  in  all  the 
essentials  of  close  and  faithful  rendering,  it  will  be  recognized  aa  an  im- 
mense improvement  upon  the  King  James  Revision  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  a^,  which  must  now  begin  to  be  laid  aside.  And  aa  to  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  Companies  of  Revisers,  the  renderings 
preferred  by  the  American  Revisers  will,  in  most  cases,  be  considered  more 
exact  and  self-consistent  than  those  preferred  by  their  Anglican  brethren." 

Rl'Fus  Wkxdeix  ("Minister  of  the  Gospel"),  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1882 
(pp.  GIG).  Called  <'  Student's  Edition."  It  has  several  ingenious  and 
convenient  peculiarities,  showing  what  is  common  to  the  Revision  and 
Authorized  Version,  and,  by  diacritical  marks  and  foot-notes,  what  is 
peculiar  to  each.  At  the  end  is  given  a  Numerical  Summary,  showing  the 
number  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  verses,  and  wonls  in  each  book  of  the 
Authorized  Version  and  Revised  Version. 

HiBBAun  UitOTiiiciis,  Philadelphia,  1881,  With  Introduction  of  119 
pngcA.  The  same  publishers  issued  an  Americanized  edition  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Westun  and  Bishop  William  R.  Nicholson,  who  state  in  the  Pref- 
ace :  ''It  is  certain  that  the  American  suggestions  have  received  the  almost 
universal  approval  of  American  Christians.  There  caii  be  no  question  tbst 
if  the  Revision  comes  into  general  use  in  this  country,  it  will  be  in  the 
form  preferred  by  the  American  Committee." 

AMiiUicAx  Baptist  Plulication  Socikty,  Philadelphia,  1881.  With 
l\i'i6  prefatory  notice:  ''In  this  edition  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
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American  Committee  hare  been  incorporated  into  the  text.  The  Enj^Uith 
preferences  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  No  other  chan^^s  have  been 
made,  except  that  the  spelling  of  a  few  words,  such  as  *  judgement,* 
*  cloke,'  etc.,  have  been  conformed  to  the  American  usage.*' 

People's  Edition.  The  Rented  New  Testament,  Embracing  the  Com' 
piete  Text  of  the  Revised  Version;  also,  a  Concise  Hisloi-y  of  this  Revision 
and  of  previous  Versions  and  Tratulations,  Edited  by  Francis  S,  Hoyl, 
D,D,,  American  Editor  of  Angus's  Handbook  of  the  Bible.  With  more 
than  one  hundred  engravings.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt,  1881 
(>[ethodist  Episcopal  Book  Concern). 

Porter  A  Coatks,  Philadelphin,  1881  and  1882.  Comparative  Edition, 
The  Authorized  Venion  and  the  Revised  Version  in  parallel  columns. 

Funk  A  Waonalls,  New  York,  1882.  Teachers'  Edition,  The  read- 
ings of  the  American  Appendix  introduced  into  the  margin,  and  tlie 
parallel  passages  (selected  from  Bagster's  Reference  Bible  and  Scripture 
Treasurj')  printed  in  full.     Etlited  by  W.  F.  Crafts. 

Doni),  Mead,  &  Co.,  New  York,  1881.  Two  eilitions,  one  with  the 
Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Version  on  opposite  pages. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  1881.  Same  as  Dodd  and 
Mead's. 

Other  editions  by  Lee  &  Siiepard  (Boston) ;  Ix>THRor  &  Co.  (Bos- 
ton); Henry  Bill  Publishing  Company  (Norwich,  Conn.) ;  A.  J.  Hoi.- 
MAN  A  Ca  (Philadelphia,  several  editions) ;  Ziegler  &  Co.  (Philadelphia 
and  Chicago) ;  Scammell  &  Co.  (St.  I/)ui8) ;  Leggo  Brothers  &  Co. 
(New  Yo/k) ;  George  Ml'Nro  (in  the  "  Seaside  Library,**  New  York. 
1881,  with  Tischendorf*8  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the  Authorizetl  Version); 
K.  WoRTifiNGTON  (Ncw  York) ;  A^ierican  Book  Exchange  (New  York, 
defunct) ;  Cali^,  Calkins,  &  Co.  (Chicago),  etc.,  etc. 

III.  Concordances  of  the  Revised  Version. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Neic  Testament, 
enUtracing  the  Marginal  Readings  of  the  English  Revisers  as  well  as  those 
of  the  A  merican  Committee,  By  John  A  lexander  Thorns,  London  (\V. 
H.  AUen  A  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place),  1882.  (Small  4to,  pp.  532.)  Repub- 
lished from  English  plates  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  Ncw  York,  1883. 

This  Concordance  is  ^*  published  under  the  authorization  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities.*'  It  contains  a  brief  Preface  with  the  foUowfng 
remark  (p.  vi.  sq.) :  "  I  have  included  the  more  important  of  the  marginal 
readings  of  the  English  Revisers  as  well  as  those  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee.   And  here  I  may  venture  to  regret  that  the  Revisers,  while  alter- 
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ing  so  much,  have  not  gone  a  little  further,  many  of  the  marginal  read- 
ings being  manifestly  superior  to  those  of  the  accepted  text.  The  Ameri- 
cau  notes  are  also,  roost  of  them,  very  valuable,  and  deserve  far  better 
treatment  than  to  be  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book  without  so  much  as 
a  reference  mark  in  the  text  to  indicate  their  existence.**  But  thw  re- 
flection is  unjust.  The  English  Revisers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  carrving 
out  an  arrangement  with  the  American  Committee. 

The  StuderU's  Concordance  to  the  Revued  Version  1881,  of  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeius  Christ,  CompHed  vpom  an  Oriffiaal 
PUuij  shewing  the  changes  in  all  words  referred  to,  London  and  Derby 
(Bemrose  and  Son.  411  pages).  Republished  from  Engliah  plates  by 
D.  Appleton  dt  Co.,  New  York,  1882. 

.  The  compilers  say  in  the  Preface  that  they  ^  began  this  work,  conscious 
of  the  defects  of  the  Authorized  Version,  yet  with  a  predilectiou  fur  it  in 
the  main,*'  but  came  to  **  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  **  of  the 
Revised  Version,  "  as  canning  within  itself  the  evidence  that  it  b  a 
translation  of  a  purer  text,  by  the  hands  of  a  company  of  devout  and 
more  able  men  than  has  ever  before  been  joined  together  for  a  like  pur- 
|)ose.**  The  Concordance  includes  a  Genealogical  Table  of  the  principal 
earlv  editions  of  the  (jreek  Testament  and  their  connection  with  the 
Version  of  1611,  a  list  of  omitteil  words  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  of 
new  words  in  the  He  vised  Version.  A  convenient  feature  of  this  edition 
is  the  addition  of  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
which  facilitates  tl^  comparison,  showing  the  superior  consistency  of  tlie 
Revised  Version.  The  American  Appendix  is  entirely  ignored,  but  the 
Appletons  have  properly  addeil  it  at  the  close  of  their  edition. 

What  is  still  needed  in  this  line  is  a  Critical  Greek  and  Comparatire 
English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament  (or  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Hudson— Abbot).  Such  a  work  should  give,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  Greek  words,  the  rendering  of  both  the  Authorized  Version 
and  the  Revised  Version. 

IV.  Books  on  tiik  Revision. 

The  Revision  literature  is  very  large,  and  constantly  growing. 

A.  Works  publisheil  before  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Version, 
but  with  reference  to  the  Revision : 

The  essays  of  Archbishop  Tkench  {The  Authorized  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Connection  with  some  Recent  Proposals  for  its  Rerisiom, 
revised  ed.  Lond.  1859),  Bishop  Ellicott  (Considerations  on  the  Revision 
of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament f  Load.  1870),  and  Dr.  (now 
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Bishop)  LiGHTFOOT  (^On  a  Ft-esh  Rerisum  of  the  New  Teaiamtnl,  2d  ed. 
LomU  1871);  authorized  American  edition,  in  1  voL,  with  introduction 
by  Philip  Schafk,  New  York  (Harpers),  1873.  All  these  authors  are 
members  of  the  Revision  Committee.  The  Introduction  of  the  American 
editor  was  several  times  separately  published  by  the  American  Kevision 
Committee  as  a  programme  of  their  work. 

William  Milliuan  (rrofessor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in 
Abenlceu,  Member  of  the  N.T.Itevision  Company)  and  Alex.  Kobkkth 
(Professor  of  Humanity,  St.  Andrews ;  Member  of  the  N.  T.  Kevision  Com- 
pany) :  The  Woi-d*  of  the  Sew  Testament  as  Altered  by  Transmitnon  and 
Ascertained bjf  Modem  Criticism,    Kdinburgh,  1873  (262  pages). 

W.  Millar  Xicoi^son,  M.A.,  D.S.C.  (Rdinb.) :  Classical  Revision  of  the 
Creek  Xew  Testament  Tested  and  Ajyplied  on  Uniform  Principles^  with 
Suffffested  Alterations  of  the  English  Version,  London  (Williams  and 
Norgate),  1878  (149  pages). 

A  nfflo-A  merican  Bible  Revision^  by  members  of  the  American  Revision 
Committee.  PhiUdelphia  (American  Sunday-School  Union)  and  New 
York  (42  and  44  Bible  -  House),  1879.  Second  ed.,  revised,  192  pages. 
Contains  nineteen  short  essays  by  as  many  American  Revisers  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Revision  then  going  on.  It  was  twice  republished  in 
England,  by  Nisbet  &.  Co.,  and  by  the  ^  London  Sunday-School  Union,** 
under  the  title :  mimical  Revision,  its  NecesHty  and  Purpose,  London  (5G 
Old  Bailey),  1879  (18G  pages> 

n.  Works  published  after  the  publication  of  the  Revision  (1881). 

(a)  Friendly  criticisms  by  members  of  the  Revision  Companies  and 
others. 

Alex.  Roberts,  D.D.  (Professor  of  Humanity,  Si.  Andrews;  Member 
of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company) :  Companion  to  the  Revised  Vernon  of 
the  Sew  Testament,  London,  1881  (C^ssell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &.  Co.).  With 
Supplement  by  a  Bfember  of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision 
[P.  Schaff].  New  York  (published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  A  Co., 
and  jointly  by  Funk  &.  Wagnalls),  1881  (218  pages). 

Frederick  Field,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Member  of  the  O.  T.  Revision  CV>m- 
pany) :  Otium  Sorvicense,  Sotes  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Greek  Tesia^ 
ment,     Oxford,  1881.     Scholarly  and  able. 

The  Sew  Revision  and  its  Study,  Jiy  Members  of  the  A  merican  Revision 
Committee  (Drs.  Abbot,  Riddle,  Dwioiit,  Thayer,  Kendrick,  Crosby). 
Reprinted  from  '' Suuday-Sohool  Times,**  Philadelphia,  1881  (107  pages). 

Dr.  Samuel  Nkwtii  (Princ.  New  College) :  Lectures  an  Bible  Reviinnu 
London,  1881. 
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D.  H.  Kennf.dy  (Canon  of  TAy;  Hon.  Felluw  of  St.  Johira  CuUcge, 
Cambriilge ;  Alerobor  of  the  N.  T.  Keviaioo  ComiMiny) :  The  Efy  tAfiwm 
on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Loud.  1882  (xxL  and  16$ 
pages).  Three  Sermons  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Kble,  on  the  Re- 
viseii  Text,  and  on  the  Revised  Version,  Mrith  three  Appendices,  a  preia- 
tory  Letter  to  Dr.  Scrivener,  and  a  Postscript  against  the  attack  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Reviewer."  "  The  furor  theolo^icus^  says  Canon  Kennedy 
(p.  155),  "  never  amuses,  it  only  saddens  roe.  1  know  what  it  has  done 
in  the  ages ;  I  see  what  it  is  doing  in  the  present  day ;  I  dread  what  it 
may  do  in  the  times  that  are  coming.** 

The  Revisers  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  By  Two  Mem- 
bers of  the  XetD  Testament  Company  [Bishop  Elucott  and  Archdeacon 
Palmkr].  London  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  1882  (79  pages).  A  semi-ofiictal 
vindication  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Revisers  against  the  assault  of  the 
**  Quarterly  Review."     Calm,  dignified,  and  convincing. 

Edwakd  Byron  NiciioiiiON,  M.A.:  Our  New  New  Testament,  An 
Erplunation  of  the  Seed  and  a  Criticism  of  the  Fulfilment,  London  (Riv- 
ingtons),  1881  (80  pages).     Favorable,  but  advocates  further  revision. 

Bishop  Alfred  Lee  (of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware,  Member  of  the  N.  T. 
Revision  Company):  Co-ojyeratire  Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  New 
York,  1882.  Contains  a  valuable  list  of  changes  due  to  the  American 
Committee. 

Dr.  Charles  Short  (Professor  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and 
Member  of  the  N.  T.  Kcvision  Company) :  The  New  Revision  of  King 
James*  Revision  of  the  Neip  Testament.  Several  articles  in  "The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology,"  edited  by  Gildersleeve,  Baltimore,  1881  and 
1882.  The  second  pai)er  is  a  careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  re- 
vision of  St.  Matthew. 

C.  J.  Vait.han,  D.D.  (Dean  of  LlandaflT,  and  Master  of  the  Temple, 
Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company)  :  A  uthorized  or  Revised?  Ser- 
mons  on  Some  of  the  Tfxts  in  which  the  Revised  Version  IHjjers  from  the 
A  uthorized.     London  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  1882  (xviii.  and  335  pages). 

The  passages  discussed  in  these  sermons  are  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  John  v.  35, 
36,39,40;  xvii.  2, 11,  24;  Luke  xxi.  lG-19;  Col.  ii.  18,23;  PhiL  ii.  5-10; 
Heb.  x.  19-22  ;  Rom.  v.  18,  19  ;  Col.  iii.  1-4 ;  John  vi.  12 ;  1  Pet.  1 18; 
Heb.  xii.  17 ;  Kph.  v.  1 ;  John  v.  44 ;  ^latt.  xxv.  8 ;  Acts  ii.  24;  Rev.  xxiu 
14 ;  Eph.  iii.  14, 15.  The  distinguished  author  advocates  fairorable  action 
of  the  Anglican  Church  before  the  Revision  is  adopted  by  Disaenten  and 
Americans.  "There  are  not  wanting  indications"  (he  saj-s,  Preface,  p. 
xvii.)  "of  a  probable  acceptance  by  the  American  people  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  by  the  great  English  Nonconformut  bodies  on  the  other,  of 
the  Revised  Version,  in  the  formation  of  which,  by  an  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice, they  have  been  admitted  to  an  honorable  participation.  No  mis- 
fortune could  be  more  lamentable,  no  catastrophe  is  more  earnestly  to  be 
deprecated,  than  that  which  should  destroy  the  one  link  of  union  which 
has  hitherto  bound  together  the  English-speaking  race,  amidst  whatever 
varieties  of  place  or  thought,  of  guvomment  or  doctrine — the  posseseion 
of  a  common  Bible.  Hitherto  there  has  been  one  intelligible  sense,  at 
all  events,  in  which  we  could  speak  of  transatlantic  or  even  of  non-con- 
forming members  of  the  one  Church  of  England.  A  heavy  blow  will 
have  been  struck  at  this  unity  of  feeling  and  worship,  if  unhappily  the 
time  should  ever  arrive  when  the  race  shall  have  its  two  Bibles— more 
especially  if  it  shall  come  to  be  known  that  the  Bible  of  America  and  of 
the  Nonconformist  is  far  nearer  in  accuracy,  however  it  may  be  in  beauty, 
to  the  original  Word  itself,  than  the  Bible  tenaciously  clung  to  by  the 
English  Episcopalian." 

Rev.  W.  A.  Osborne  (Rector  of  Dodington) :  The  Revitted  Version  of /he 
Xeic  Testament,  A  Critical  Commentary  irith  Xotea  upon  the  Text,  Lon- 
don (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)f  ^^'^  (^^  pages).  Mostly  favorable. 
**  I  was  struck,  as  all  candid  critics  must  be,  with  the  greater  accuracy  of 
the  text  and  the  wonderful  ti<lelity  of  many  of  the  renderings,  and  felt 
proud  of  the  triumph  of  EngliMh  scholarship,  notably  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Homans  and  Corinthians.  .  .  .  While,  with  others,  I  was  startled  at 
first  by  the  great  number  of  minor  alterations  and  transpositions,  I  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  Revisers  were  justified  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fathers,  and  that  in  many  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  them,  there  was  cither  gross  exaggeration,  or  a  curious  igno- 
rance of  the  idioms  of  the  (>reck  and  Hebrew  languages"  (Preface,  v.  and 
vi.).  Then  the  author  goes  on  to  ol)ject  to  "light  inaccuracies  or  incon- 
sistencies.'* 

W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  (\'icar  of  St.  Blartin-in-the-Fields,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company) ; 
A  Commentary  on  the  Itevised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  Lon- 
don and  New  York  (Cassell,  Petter,  &  Co.),  1882  (xxi.  and  474  pages). 
Notes,  stating  briefly  and  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Authorized  Version  from  Matthew  to  Revelation,  with 
constant  reference  to  the  renderings  of  the  earlier  English  versions.  A 
useful  book,  but  the  Preface  contains  some  curious  mistakes — e,  y.,  that 
Tischendorf  ** presented  the  Sinaitic  Bible"  (which  he  never  owned)  "to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  "  (p.  xi.).     The  American  Appendix  is  ignored. 
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(b)  In  of>poMtioa  to  the  Berii 

[Dean  Johx  W.  Bcbgo-s  B.D.]:  Three  Ankles  am  .Vev  Ttwtaatttd 
Berinom  io  tbe  LcMkion  **  (Quarterly  Bevicw"  (John  llnmj)  for  October, 
1881,  Jantur>'  and  A[»ril.  1882.  Annoonced  for  acpnnte  pnlJi^-^yfitB 
under  ihe  author  s  name.  A  tweeping  ooodesnntion  of  the  latent  cfitkal 
tcholanbifs  as  well  as  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Greek  TesUacnU  Br 
for  the  uMMi  vigimMis  and  unsparing  attack  oa  the  Keriaed  Tetaoo* 
jjee  abore,  pp.  1 19  sq.  and  293  8q(|. 

Skr  Edmuxd  Bbckktt:  Skomldtke  RetimdStw  Teataaamlie  A  mtharistdf 
LoodoQ  (John  Murrsy),  1882  (194  pages),  rpnih  wns  withoot  ■wtct  the 
English  style  of  the  R.  V.,  and  prefois  the  ^'bensl^*  Her.  it.  €L 

G.  Wamii.xotox  Moox,  F.R.S.U :  Tke  Benmr^  Ea^Uak.  Wkk  Pkokh 
yrapkM  of  the  Rtcuert,  A  Seriei  o/CriHcinmg,  Siawimg  tke  Beriter^  Yi^ 
iatioms  of  the  Iaivcs  of  tkt  Lamptage.  London  (Hatrhaida,  PiccadiDyX 
1882  (14o  pages).  Kepublisbed,  New  York  (Funk  4  WagnallsX  1^ 
Mr.  Moon  is  the  author  of  The  iMins  Et»glish  versos  Dean  Alfotd*s  Easavs 
on  The  Queens  EnffiuhjMod  was  answered  by  Alford  in  Mr,  Moon's  i-j^lUkf 
to  which  Mr.  Moon  again  refUied.  Ue  severely  cfitictsea  tlie  Revision 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  modem  grammar;  but  most  of  the  de- 
partures which  he  condemns  are  found  in  the  old  version  and  anstaioed 
by  chuifeical  U6age.  The  book  is  amusing,  and  not  without  some  good 
|)oint8. 

F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  CCanon  of  Exeter,  and  Editor  of  T%€  Speaker^s  Com" 
mentary):  The  Iterised  Versifm  of  the  First  Three  GoepeU  Comndered  m 
its  litarings  vpon  the  Record  of  our  lj)rd's  Words  and  oflneidenlM  in  hii 
Life.  London  (John  Murray),  1882  (250  pages).  Moderately  and  rs- 
spectfully  opposed.  Csnon  Cook  wrote  also  A  Protest  Against  tke  Change 
in  the  Ixtst  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prityer  (London,  1881 ;  8d  ed.  1882);  to 
which  Bishop  Light  foot  replied  in  defense  of  the  maaculine  rendering  of 
Tov  TToinjfMv  ("the  evil  One";,  in  "The  Guardian,**  London,  Nosl  1866- 
18G8  (September,  1881).  Canon  Cook  rejoined  in  A  Seoomd  LdUr  to  the 
Lord  li'uhop  of  London,  Ix)ndon,  1882  (107  pages). 

T.  H.  T*  Lkaky  (D.C.L.,  Oxford) :  .4  Critical  Examination  of  Bishop 
l/u/htfottt'g  Defence  of  the  Last  Pttition  in  the  Lorits  Proper,  Jjottdoa  (11 
.Southampton  Street),  1882  (23  pages). 

KoBKKT  YoiNG,  LL.D,  (author  of  the  Analgtical  Concordance  of  the 
HibU) :  Con/nbutiotts  to  a  Xttc  Rtrrinon,  or  A  Critical  Companion  to  the 
\rw  Testament,  Edinburgh  (G.  A.  Voiing  &  Ca),  1881  (890  pages).  He 
notices  the  alterations  of  the  Revisers  and  the  American  Appendix,  but 
gives  more  literal  and  uniform  renderings  as  *' a  help  to  a  future  Keviaioik*' 
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Dr.  S.  C.  Malax  :  Seren  Chapters  of  the  Revision  o/iS8i  revised;  and 
^Vfcrt  Readings,  etc.,  revised.     London,  1881-82. 

Dr.  (;.  W.  Samson:  The  English  Revisers'  Greek  Text  Shawn  to  be 
Unauthorized  Except  by  Egyptian  Copies  Discarded  by  GreekSj  and  to  be 
Opposed  to  the  Historic  Text  ofaU  Ages  and  Chufxhes.  Cambridge,  Maaik 
(132  pages).  A  curious  anachronism.  The  learned  author  advocates 
^  the  true  light  '*  of  Hug,  ^'  the  master  watchman,"  and  opposes  **  the 
false  lights"  of  the  "misleading  TregcUcs  and  the  ambitious  Tischen- 
dorf "  (whose  name  is  invariably  misspelled  with  ff). 

(c)  Friendly  and  unfriendly  criticisms,  mostly  by  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  appeared  in  two  weekly  periodicals : 

Public  Opinion^  London  (11  Southampton  Street,  Strand),  from  May  21 
l<»  December,  1881. 

Christian  Opinion  and  Revisionist  (edited  by  Lear}*)*  London  (Hatchards, 
Publisher,  etc.,  187  Piccadilly),  from  Jan.  7,  1882,  to  June  17,  1882. 

Besides,  almost  every  religious  newspaper  and  quarterly  review  in  the 
English  language  for  1881  and  1882  had  critical  notices  of  the  Revised 
Version ;  notably  so  '*  The  Quarterly  Review,"  "  The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,"  "The  Contemjiorary  Iteview,"  "The  Nineteenth  Century," 
"The  British  Quarterly,"  "The  Edinburgh  Review,"  "The  Expoaitor," 
"  The  Homiletic  Quarterly,"  "  The  Catholic  Presbyterian,"  "  The  Piesbj-- 
terian  Quarterly  Review,"  "  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  "  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review,"  "The  Ncw-Englander,"  "The  American  Chnrcb  Review," 
"  The  Baptist  Quarterly,"  "  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  etc,  etc 
Some  of  these  review  articles  are  by  Sanday,  Farrar,  Newth,  Angus, 
Perowne,  Sunley,  Plumptre,  Evans,  G.  Vance  Smith,  M.  R.  Vincent,  War- 
field,  Gardiner,  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  and  other  able  scholars. 

V.  Histoiucau 

Documentary  History  of  the  American  Committee  on  Revision^  Prepared 
by  Order  of  the  American  Committee^  In  course  of  preparation.  Not  to 
be  published  till  after  the  completion  of  the  work  (New  York,  1884). 

A  valuable  (semi-official)  contribution  to  the  bistor}'  of  the  English 
Revision  Committee  is  found  in  the  London  Times  for  May  20,  1881. 
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THE   ACriOX   OF   THE   COXTOCATION   OF   CANTERBURY. 

A  new  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  public 
use  was  a  mucli  easier  task  in  the  davs  of  Kin? 
James  than  in  onr  age.  Then  Englisli  Christendom 
was  confined  to  one  Church  in  a  little  island,  and 
under  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  crown ;  now  it  is 
spread  over  five  continents,  and  divided  into  many 
independent  organizations.  Then  the  rival  versions 
were  but  of  recent  date ;  now  the  version  to  be  re- 
placed is  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  interwoven  with  the  literature  of  two 
nations.  To  bring  a  new  version  within  the  reach 
of  possible  success,  it  must  not  only  be  far  better 
than  the  old,  but  the  joint  work  of  representative 
scholars  from  the  various  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  must 
have  an  interdenominational,  international,  and  in- 
tercontinental character  and  weight. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking 
seemed  to  be  irremovable  before  the  3'ear  1870. 
Nothing  but  a  special  providence  could  level  the 
mountains  of  old  traditions  and  prejudices,  of  mod- 
ern rivalries  and  jealousies.  But  in  that  year  the 
Spirit  of  God  emboldened  the  most  conservative  of 
the  English  churches  to  venture  upon  the  uncertain 
sea  of  Revision,  inspired  that  Church  with  a  large- 
hearted  and  far-sighted  liberality  towards  the  other 
branches  of  English-speaking  Christendom  at  home 
and  across  the  ocean,  and  brought  about  a  combina- 
tion of  men  and  means  such  as  had  never  existed 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  as  is  not 
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likely  to  be  repeated  for  a  long  time  to  come.  A 
calm  retrospect  presents  tlie  origin  of  this  move- 
ment almost  in  the  light  of  a  moral  miracle. 

The  new  Revision  was  born  in  the  mother  Church 
of  English  Christendom.  She  made  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  had  an  hereditary  right  to  take  the  lead 
in  its  improvement  and  displacement.  She  still 
represents  the  largest  membei^sliip,  the  strongest  in- 
stitutions, the  richest  literature,  among  those  eccle- 
siastical organizations  which  have  sprung  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  She  would  never  accept  a  Re- 
vision from  any  otlier  denomination.  She  has  all 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  learning  and  piety  to 
prodiice  as  good  a  version  for  our  ago  as  King 
James's  Revisers  produced  for  their  generation.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Church  of  England  could 
not  act  as  a  unit  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  Con- 
vocation of  York  refused  to  co-operate.  But  the 
movement  had  to  begin  somewhere,  and  it  did  begin 
in  the  strongest  and  most  influential  quarter,  and 
with  as  much  authority  as  can  be  expected  in  the 
present  state  of  that  Church.  No  royal  decree,  no 
act  of  Parliament,  could  nowadays  inaugurate  such 
a  work  of  Christian  scholarship,  which  is  destined 
to  be  used  as  far  as  the  dominion  of  the  English 
language  extends. 

The  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, under  the  impulse  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  divines,  started  the  long -desired  Revision 
movement  on  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  by  adopt- 
ing a  cautious  resolution  oflFered  by  the  late  Dr.  S. 
Wilberforce  (Bishop,  first  of  Oxford,  then  of  Win- 
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cliestei*),  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Ellicott  (Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol),  to  the  eflEect — 

*'That  a  Committee  of  both  Honses  be  appointed  to  report  on  the 
deairableness  of  a  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in  those  passages 
where  plain  and  clear  errors^  whether  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text 
originally  adopted  by  the  translators,  or  in  the  translations  made  from 
the  same,  shall  on  due  investigation  be  found  to  exist.** 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a  report  was 
laid  before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  at  its 
session  in  May,  1870,  and  was  accepted  unanimously 
by  the  Upper  House  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Lower  Ilouse.     The  report  is  as  follows: 

"  1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  undertaken. 

"  2.  That  the  revision  be  so  conducted  as  to  comprise  both  marginal 
renderings  and  such  emendations  as  it  may  be  found  necessary'  to  insert 
in  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

"3.  That  in  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  nor  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except  where, 
iu  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  necessary. 

"4.  That  in  such  nccessar>'  changes,  the  style  of  the  language  employed 
in  the  existing  version  be  closely  followed. 

"5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  of 
its  own  members  to  undertake  the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  what- 
ever nation  or  religious  body  they  may  belong." 

ORGANIZATION  AND  RULES  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMITTEE. 

These  are  "the  fundamental  resolutions"  adopted 
by  Convocation.  The  work  now  passed  entirely 
into  the  liandsof  the  Commission  which  was  appoint- 
ed by  that  body,  and  consisted  of  eight  Bisliops*  and 

^  The  Revisers  appointed  by  the  Upper  House,  May  8, 1870,  were  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  (Samuel  Wilberforce),  St.  David's  (Connop  Thirl- 
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eiglit  Presbyters,*  with  power  to  enlarge.  They  held 
tlie  iirst  meeting  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  May  25 
(the  Bishop  of  Winchester  presiding),  effected  an  or- 
ganization, and  took  tlie  following  action  : 

"Resolved:  I.  That  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  at  its  last  session,  separate  itself  into  two  companies,  the 
one  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
other  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

"II.  That  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  Llandaff,  Kly,  and 
liath  and  Wells,  and  of  the  following  members  from  the  Lower  House — 
Archdeacon  liose.  Canon  Selwyn,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay. 

"III.  That  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,'  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,*  and  Salisbury,*  and  of  the  following  members  from  the  Lower 
House,  the  Prolocutor,^  the  Deans  of  Canterbury*  and  Westminster,^  and 
Canon  Blakesley. 

"  IV.  That  the  first  portion  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Old 
Testament  Company  be  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Ventateuch. 

"  V.  That  the  first  f  ortion  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  New 
Testament  Company  le  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Synoptical  Gospels. 

*'Vr.  That  the  following  scholars  and  divines  be  invited  to  Join  the 
Old  Testament  Company : 


wall),  IJandaff  (Alfred  Ollivant),  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Charles  John 
Ellicott),  Salbbury  (George  Moberly),  Ely  (Edward  Harold  Browne,  af- 
terwards successor  of  W'ilberforce  in  the  See  of  Winchester),  Lincoln 
(Christopher  Wordsworth,  who  soon  afterwards  withdrew),  Bath  and  Wells 
(Lord  Arthur  Charles  Hervcy). 

*  Appointed  by  the  Lower  House :  The  Prolocutor  (Edward  Henry 
Bickcrsteth),  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  (Alford)  and  Westminster  (Sun- 
ley),  the  Archdeacon  of  Ikdford  (Ilenr}*  John  Rose),  Canons  Selwyn 
and  Blakesley,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay. 

*  Dr.  Wilberforcc.  '  Dr.Ellicott.  ♦  Dr.  Moberly. 

*  The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickcrsteth.  •  Dean  Alford. 
'  Dean  Stanley. 
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Alex.v!cdkr,     Dr.  W. 

L. 
CiiKNKRY,  ProfcMor. 
Cook,  Canon. 
Davidson,  Professor  A. 

•B. 
Da  VIES,  Dr.  B. 
Faiiibaihn,  Professor. 


Field,  Rev.  F, 

GiNSBURG,  Dr. 
GoTCH,  Dr. 

Harrison,     Archdea- 
con. 
Lkathes,  Professor. 
McGiLL,  l*rofes9or. 
Payne  Smith,  Canon.' 


PEBOW2CB,  ProfeMor  J. 

H. 
Pll'Mptre,  Professor. 
PusEY,  Canon. 
Wright,  Dr.  (Britub 

Bluseum). 
Wright,  W.  A.  (Ctm- 

bridge).' 


"VII.  That  the  following  scholars  and  divines  be  invited  to  join  the 
New  Testament  Company : 


Angus,  Dr. 
Brown,  Dr.  David. 
Dublin,  Archbishop  of. 
Eadik,  Dr. 
Hoirr,  Rev.  F.  J.  A. 


Lightfoot,  Dr. 
MiLLiGAN,  Professor. 
Moulton,  Professor. 
Newman,  Dr.  J,  H. 
Newtii,  Professor. 


IIUMI'IIRY,  UeV.  W.  G.    :  ROBEUTS,  Dr.  X. 

Kkn xedv,  Canon.  !  Sm itii.  Rev.  G.  Vance. 

Lee,  Archdeacon. 


'  Scott,     Dr.     ( BaUiul 

College). 
ScRi^'ENKR,  Rev.  F.  H. 
St.  Andrew's,  Bishop 

of. 
Trkgelles,  Dr. 
Vaugiian,  Dr. 
Westoott,  Canon.' 


'  Afterwards  Dean  of  Canterburv. 

'  Principal  Duiigla?,  of  the  Free  College  of  Glasgow,  Professor  Weir,  of 
the  Univcrsir y  of  (ilasgow.  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith,  of  the  Free  Col- 
lege of  Aberdeen,  and  Professor  J.  D.  Ciedcn,  of  the  Wesleyan  Institute  of 
Didsbur}',  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Old  Testament  Company. 
Bishops  Thirlwall  and  Ollivant,  Canon  Selwyn,  Archdeacon  Rose,  Dra. 
Fairbairn,  McGill,  Weir,  and  Davics  died  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Plumptre  resigned. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Canon  Cook  declined  the  invitation. 

*  Cardinal  Newman  declined.  Dr.  Tregelles  (d.  1875)  was  prevented 
by  feeble  health  from  attending,  but  was  present  in  spirit  by  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  strength 
of  his  life.  Dean  Alford  died  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
work  (January,  1871)  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  which  he  did  so 
much  to  sot  in  motion ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Dean  Merivale  (the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire),  who,  after  attending  a  few  aeasions,  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Palmer, 
of  Oxford.  Bishop  Wilborforce  attended  only  once,  and  died  in  1873. 
Dr.  Kadic  attended  regularly,  but  s|M>ke  seldom,  and  died  in  1876,  after 
completing  his  History  of  the  Engli:)h  Bible.     The  total  number  of  worik- 
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'  <*  VIII.  That  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  by  both  companies 
be  as  follows : 

*'  1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  in  the  text  of  the  Au- 
thfiriscd  Version,  consistently  with  faithfulness. 

**  *2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such  alterations  to  the 
Inni^tiage  of  the  Authorised  and  earlier  English  versions. 

*'3.  Kach  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  once 
provisionally,  the  second  time  finally,  and  on  principles  of  voting  as  here- 
inafter is  provided. 

**4.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is 
decidedly  preponderating;  and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  differs 
from  that  from  which  the  Authorized  Version  was  made,  the  alteration  be 
indicated  in  the  margin. 

"  5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  second  final  revision 
by  each  company,  except  two  thii-ds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same, 
but  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

**C.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have  given  rise  to 
discussion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon  till  the  next  meeting,  when- 
soever the  same  shall  be  required  by  one  third  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting,  such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for  the  nest 
meeting. 

^*7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters  and  pages,  paragraphs,  italics, 
and  punctuation. 

'*  8.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  considered  desirable, 
to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for 
their  opinions. 

"  IX.  That  the  work  of  each  company  be  communicated  to  the  other 
as  it  is  complcte<l,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as  little  deviation  from 
uniformity  in  language  as  ))ossible. 

**  X.  That  the  special  or  by  rules  for  each  company  be  as  fiillows : 

**  1.  To  make  all  corrections  in  writing  previous  to  the  meeting. 

**2,  To  place  all  the  corrections  due  to  textual  considerations  on  the 
left-hand  margin,  xmd  all  other  corrections  on  the  right-hand  margin. 

"3.  To  transmit  to  the  chairman,  in  case  of  being  unable  to  attend,  the 
corrections  proposed  in  the  portion  agreed  upon  for  consideration. 

••  Mat/  25/A,  1870.  S.  Winton.,  Chairman:'  > 


ing  members  of  the  New  Testament  Company  varietl  from  twenty-four 
to  twenty-eight. 
*  Samuel  Wilbcrforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    The  general  and  special 
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These  resolutions  were  faithfully  carried  out,  with 
the  exception  of  the  revision  of  the  chapter-head- 
ings (viii.  7),  which  were  omitted,  as  involving  too 
much  direct  and  indirect  interpretation.  They  will 
probably  be  supplied  in  future  editions  by  the  Uni- 
versity Presses. 

From  the  list  of  names,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Committee,  in  enlarging  its  membership,  has  shown 
good  judgment  and  eminent  impartiality  and  catho- 
licity. Under  the  fifth  resolution  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  it  was  empowered  "  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship, 
to  whatever  nation  or  religious  hody  they  inay  he- 
lo?i(/.^^  The  Committee  accordingly  solicited  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  best-known 
biblical  scholars,  not  only  from  all  schools  and  par- 
ties of  the  Church  of  England,  but  also  from  the 
other  religious  denominations  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. There  is  a  commonwealth — we  may  say,  an 
apostolic  succession — of  Christian  life  and  Christian 
scholarship  which  transcends  all  sectarian  boundaries, 
however  useful  and  necessary  these  maj'  be  in  their 
place.  The  Committee  proved  to  be  remarkably 
harmonious.  The  members  co-operated  on  terms 
of  equality,  but  the  Episcopalians  had,  of  course, 
tlie  majority,  and  a  bishop  presided  over  each  of  the 
two  companies.  The  whole  number  of  Revisers  in 
ISSO  amounted  to  fifty-two  (27  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Company,  24:  in  the  New  Testament  Com- 
pany).    Of  these  tl)irty-six  were  Episcopalians  (18 

rules  had  been  previously  prepared  in  draft  by  Bishop  EUicott,  and  were 
accepted  ^vith  but  slight  moiliHcations. 
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in  the  Old  Testament  Company,  18  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament Company),  seven  Presbyterians,  four  Inde- 
pendents (or  Congregationalists),  two  Baptists,  two 
Wesleyans  (or  Methodists)  and  one  Unitarian.* 

THE   WORK   OF   THE   BRITISH   COMMITTEE. 

The  British  Committee,  thns  enlarged  and  organ- 
ized, began  its  work  after  an  act  of  divine  worship 
in  Westminster  Abbey  (in  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII.)  on  the  22d  of  Jane,  1870.  Every  session  was 
0})ened  with  united  prayer.  The  two  companies 
worked  independently,  except  for  occasional  con- 
ference on  matters  of  common  interest.  They 
did  not  divide  the  books  among  sub  -  committees, 
but  each  Company  assumed  its  whole  share,  thus 
securing  greater  uniformity  and  consistency  than 
could  be  attained  under  the  less  judicious  plan  of 
the  version  of  King  James.  The  New  Testament 
Company  met  in  the  historic  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
the  Old  Testament  Company  likewise,  unless  the 
meetings  were  held  simultaneously,  when  it  assem- 
bled in  the  Chapter  Library  of  the  same  venerable 
deanery,  under  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  New  Testament  Company  held  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  four  days  each  (except  in 
August  and  September)  for  ten  yeare  and  a  half. 
The  first  Revision  occupied  about  six  years;  the 
second, about  two  years  and  a  half;  the  remaining 
time  was  spent  "  in  the  consideration  of  the  sugges- 
tions from  America  on  the  second  Revision,  and  of 


>  See  the  Ibt  in  Appendix  III. 
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many  details  and  reserved  questions."  The  Com- 
pany held  in  all  one  hundred  and  three  monthly 
sessions,  embracing  four  hundred  and  seven  days, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  sixteen  out 
of  twenty-eight  (afterwards  of  twenty-four),  mem- 
bers. Four  of  the  original  number  were  removed 
by  death  before  1880/  The  chairman  (Bishop  Elli- 
eott)  was  tlie  most  faithful  attendant,  being  absent 
only  for  two  days — a  very  rare  instance  of  con- 
scientious devotion  to  a  long  and  laborious  work. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin-in-thc-Fields,  on  St.  Martin's  day,  November  11, 
1880,  and,  as  Dr.  Scrivener  says,  "  will  be  one  of  the 
most  cherifihed  remembrances  of  those  w^ho  were 
privileged  thus  to  bring  to  its  end  a  purpose  on 
which  their  hearts  were  fondly  set."  The  Preface 
is  dated  from  "  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster 
Abbey,  11th  November,  1880." 

There  is  a  special  poetic  and  historic  fitness  in 
the  assembly-room  where  this  important  work  was 
done.  "  What  place  more  proper  for  the  building 
of  Sion,"  wo  may  ask  with  Thomas  Fuller,  when 
speaking  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,* 
"*  than  the  Chamber  of  Jerusalem,  the  fairest  in  the 
Dean's  lodgings,  where  King  Henry  IV.  died,  and 
where  tlieso  divines  did  daily  meet  together?"  The 
Jerusalem  Cliamber  is  a  large  hall  in  the  Deanery, 
plainly  furnished  with  a  long  table  and  chairs,  and 
ornamented  witli  tapestry  (pictures  of  the  Circum- 

'  Wilberforce,  Alfortl,  TrcRelles,  Eadic.     Dean  Stanley  died  a  few 
numths  after  the  publication  (July,  18^1). 

•  Church  Uistoi-y  of  Britain^  book  xi.,  cent,  xvii.,  A.D.  1643. 
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cision,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Passage 
through  the  Wilderness).  It  was  originally  the  witli- 
drawing  room  of  the  abbot,  and  has  become  famous 
in  romance  and  history  as  the  cradle  of  many 
memorable  schemes  and  events,  from  the  Infor- 
mation down  to  the  present  time.  There,  before 
the  fire  of  the  hearth — then  a  rare  luxury  in  Eng- 
land— King  Henry  IV.,  who  intended  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  died  March  20,  1413. 
When  infoimed  of  the  name  of  the  chamber,  he 
exclaimed, 

*<. .  .  Bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I'll  He:    . 
Ill  that  Jerusalem  shall  Ilarr}'  die.** 

There,  under  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  which 
had  attracted  the  dying  king,  the  gi'ave  Puritan 
Assembly  prepared,  during  the  Long  Parliament, 
its  standards  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  to 
be  disowned  by  England,  but  honored  to  this  day  by 
the  Presbyterian  churches  o£  Scotland  and  America. 

There  the  most  distinguished  biblical  scholars  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  fraternal  co-operation 
with  scholai-s  of  Dissenting  denominations,  both 
nobly  forgetting  old  feuds  and  jealousies,  were  en- 
gaged month  after  month,  for  more  than  ten  years, 
in  the  truly  catholic  and  peaceful  work  of  revising 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible  for  the  general 
benefit  of  English-speaking  Christendom.* 

'  I  venture  to  insert  an  interesting  incident  connected  with  that  room. 
At  the  kind  invitation  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  then  meeting  in  London 
for  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  Alliance,  repaired  to  the  Jenisalem 
Chamber  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  22,  iS76,  and,  standing  around  the 
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The  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  finished 
just  five  hundred  years  after  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  into  English  by  Wiclif, 
whose  memory  was  celebrated  in  that  year.  The 
Revision  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  in  progress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  probably  be 
completed  during  the  present  year,  or  certainly 
before  the  close  of  1884. 

The  Revision  of  the  Apocrypha  was  not  in  the 
original  scheme,  but  was  afterwards  intrusted  by 
the  University  Presses  to  a  special  company,  com- 
posed of  members  from  the  two  British  Companies, 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  work.  "  It  is  well 
known,'^  says  Dr.  Scrivener,*  "  to  biblical  scholars 
that  the  Apocrypha  received  very  inadequate  atten- 
tion from  the  Revisei*8  of  1611  and  their  predeces- 
sors, so  that  whole  passages  remain  unaltered  from 

long  table,  were  instructed  and  entertained  by  the  Dean,,  who,  modestly 
taking  ^*  the  Moderator's  chair,"  gave  them  a  graphic  historical  deecriptioo 
of  the  chamber,  interspersed  with  humorous  remarks  and  extracts  from 
Baillie.  He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  Westminster  Assembly,  promising,  in 
his  broad-church  liberality,  at  some  future  time  to  honor  that  Assembly 
by  a  picture  on  the  northern  wall.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  as  Modera- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Council,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  the  Dean,  which  was,  of  course,  unanimously  and  heartily 
given.  The  writer  of  this  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber may  yet  serve  a  still  nobler  purpose  than  any  in  the  past — namely, 
the  reunion  of  Christendom  on  the  basis  of  God's  revealed  truth  in  the 
Bible;  and  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Dean  had  recently  (in  the 
Contemporary  Recieir,  and  in  an  address  at  St.  Andrew's)  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  Westminster  Confession  by  declaring  its  first  chapter, 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  sym- 
bolical statement  ever  made. — From  SchaflTs  Crtedt  of  Chritiendom,  L 
749  sq. 

'  In  the  riomiletic  Quarteily  for  October,  ISSl,  p.  511 
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the  racy,  spirited,  rhythmical,  but  hasty,  loose,  and 
most  inaccurate  vereion  (being  the  tiret  published 
in  England)  made  by  Coverdale  for  his  Bible  of 
1536." 

AMERICAN   CO-OPERATION. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  English  Com- 
mittee an  invitation  was  extended  to  American 
scholars  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  work  of 
common  interest.  The  first  suggestion  of  Amer- 
ican co-operation  was  made  in  the  Canterbury  Con- 
vocation before  the  work  began,  and  was  favorably 
received.'  The  invitation  was  unsolicited,  and  was 
no  doubt  prompted  by  genuine  feelings  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  which  characterized  all  the  sub- 
sequent correspondence.*  It  was  at  the  same  time 
good  policy.  For  the  American  churches  have 
too  much  self-respect  and  sense  of  independence  to 

'  A  well-infunneii  writer  in  the  London  Times^yitiy  20, 1881, says:  "On 
July  7y  1870,  it  was  moved  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  by  the 
present  Prolocutor  (Lord  Alwyne  Compton)  that  the  Upper  House  should 
be  requested  to  instruct  the  Committee  of  Convocation  *  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  some  American  divines.'  This  woi  at  once  assented  to  by 
the  Upper  House.  It  was,  we  believe,  afterwards  unofficially  agreed 
that  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  should  undertake 
to  act  for  the  Committee  in  opening  communications — the  Bishop  with 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Dean  with  the  leading  members  of  other  com- 
munions. The  result  of  this  was  that  towards  the  close  of  1871,  two  com- 
mittees wore  formed  in  America  to  communicate  with  the  two  English 
Companies  on  the  rules  that  had  been  already  laid  down  in  this  country." 

'  An  eminent  prelate,  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Company,  wrote, 
in  a  letter  dated  July  22, 1873  (published  after  his  death) :  *'  I  do  not  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  from  the  American  Committee."  Perhaps  the  majority 
of  hb  colleagues  shared  in  this  sentiment  at  the  time.  But  the  English 
estimate  of  American  scholarship  increased  as  the  work  advanced,  and 
seven  years  later  was  handsomely  acknowledged  in  the  Preface. 
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accept  for  public  use  a  new  version  of  the  Bible  in 
which  they  had  no  lot  or  share. 

The  correspondence  was  opened  by  a  letter  from 
Bishop  EUicott,  chairman  of  tlie  New  Testament 
Company,  who  authorized  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus,  one 
of  the  lievisers,  on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  iu 
August,  1S70,  to  prepare  the  way  for  official  action. 
Dr.  Angus  conferred  with  American  scholars,  and 
asked  one  of  them  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  co-operation 
and  to  suggest  a  list  of  names.  This  plan,  together 
with  a  list  tliat  contained  nearly  all  the  American  Be- 
visers  and  a  few  others,  was  in  due  time  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  British  Committee.  In  view 
of  the  great  distance,  it  was  deemed  best  to  organize 
a  separate  committee,  that  should  fairly  represent 
the  biblical  scholai*ship  of  the  leading  churches  and 
literary  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  about  thirty  members,  was 
formally  organized,  December  7,  1871,  and  entered 
upon  active  work  on  October  4, 1872,  after  the  First 
Revision  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  was  received  from 
England.  It  was  likewise  divided  into  two  Com- 
panies, which  met  every  month  (except  in  July  and 
August)  in  two  adjoining  rooms  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  Bible  House  at  New  York  (but  without 
any  connection  with  the  American  Bible  Society),* 
and  co-operated  with  their  English  brethren  on  the 
same  principles  and  with  the  intention  of  bringing 

*  The  American  Bible  Society  is  by  its  constitution  forbidden  to  ciixni- 
late  any  other  Knglish  Uible  except  the  Authorixed  Version.  This  con- 
stitution, however,  may  be  clianged  by  the  Society  whenever  the  Ke- 
vbioD  becomes  authorized  by  the  action  of  the  churches. 
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out  one  and  the  same  Revision  for  both  countries. 
Ex -president  Dr.  Woolsey,  of  New  Haven,  was 
elected  permanent  chairman  of  the  New  Testament 
Company,  Dr.  Green,  Professor  in  Princeton,  chair- 
man of  the  Old  Testament  Company.  Dr.  SchaflF, 
of  New  York,  was  chosen  president,  and  Dr.  Day,  of 
New  Haven,  secretary,  of  the  whole  Committee,  and 
they  were  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  two  Companies,  which  held 
joint  meetings  from  time  to  time.  Tlie  former  was 
to  conduct  the  foreign  correspondence.  The  Ameri- 
can and  British  Committees  exchanged  the  i*esults 
of  their  labors  in  confidential  communications.  The 
Preface,  which  hails  from  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
thus  describes  the  mode  of  co-operation: 

"  Our  communications  with  the  American  Committee  have  been  of  the 
following  nature.  We  transmitted  to  them  fn>m  time  to  lime  each 
several  portion  of  our  First  Kevisiou,  and  received  from  them  in  re- 
turn their  criticisms  and  suggestions.  These  we  considered  with  much 
care  and  attention  during  the  time  we  were  engaged  on  our  Second  He- 
vision.  We  then  sent  over  to  them  the  various  portions  of  the  Second 
Revision  as  they  were  completed,  and  received  further  suggestions,  which, 
like  the  former,  were  closely  and  carefully  considered.  Last  of  all,  we 
forwarded  to  them  the  Revised  Version  in  its  final  form ;  and  a  list  of 
those  passages  in  which  they  desire  to  place  on  record  their  preference  of 
other  readings  and  renderings  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
We  gratefully  acknowle<lge  their  care,  vigilance,  and  accuracy;  and  we 
humbly  pray  that  their  labors  and  our  own,  thus  happily  united,  may  be 
permitted  to  bear  a  blessing  to  both  countries,  and  to  all  English-speaking 
people  throughout  the  world." 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  by  what  authority  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  was  appointed,  we  can  only  say, 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Committee,  vested 
in  it  from  the  beginning  by  the  Convocation  of 
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Canterbury,  under  the  fifth  resolution.  The  Ameri- 
can churches  were  not  consulted,  except  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  which,  for  reasons  not 
stated,  declined  to  act  officially.*  The  selection  was 
carefully  made  from  expert  biblical  scholars  (mostly 
Professora  of  Greek  and  Hebrew),  and  with  an  eye 
to  a  fair  representation  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions and  theological  institutions  of  the  country, 
within  the  necessary  limits  of  convenience  for 
united  work.  As  there  is  no  established  or  national 
Church  in  America,  and  all  denominations  are  equal 
before  the  law,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  is  far  outnumbei*ed  by  several 
other  churches,  the  same  preponderance  as  it  has  in 
the  English  Committee,  but  several  bishops  were  in- 
vited to  take  part,  one  of  whom  accepted,  and  proved 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  valuable  membe)*s. 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  scholars  from  the 
far  East,  West,  and  Soutli,  who  could  not  be  ex- 

*  BUhop  Wilberfurce,  as  chairman  of  the  He  vision  Committee  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  addressed  a  letter,  dated  August  7, 1871,  to 
the  senior  bishop,  requesting  the  American  bishops  to  take  part  in  the 
Kevision ;  but  the  House  of  Bishops,  at  the  triennial  convention  held  in 
Baltimore,  October,  1871,  passed  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York,  that  "this  House,  having  had  no  part  in  originating  or  or* 
ganizing  the  said  work  of  Revision,  is  not  at  present  iu  a  condition  to 
deliver  any  judgment  respecting  it,"  etc.  (See  Journal  of  the  Gateral 
Cfmvenfion  fur  1871,  pp.  358  and  615  sq.)  The  Bishop  of  New  York  was 
afterwards  re(iuested  to  propose  Episcopal  divines  for  the  Committee,  but 
he  likewise  declined ;  whereupon  the  whole  task  of  organizing  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  was  intrusted  by  the  English  Committee  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  previously,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Angus,  drawn  up  a  plan  of  co- 
operation and  suggested  a  list  of  names.  The  Documentary  Ui^ory,  to  be 
issued  by  the  American  Committee  after  the  completion  of  the  wbok 
work,  will  contain  the  official  correspondence  in  full. 
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pected  to  make  monthly  journeys  to  New  York,  the 
American  Committee  wished  also  to  elect  a  number 
of  corresponding  membera,  but  the  British  Com- 
mittee declined  to  furnish  confidential  copies  for 
the  purpose. 

With  this  exception  the  Committee  is  as  large 
and  representative  as  could  well  be  secured.  Ex- 
perience and  public  sentiment  have  fully  approved 
the  choice/ 

There  never  was  a  more  faithful  and  harmonious 
body  of  competent  scholars  engaged  in  a  more  im- 
portant work  on  the  American  Continent.  Repre- 
sentatives of  nine  different  denominations — Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Reformed,  also  one  Lutheran,  one  Uni- 
tarian, and  one  Friend — have  met  from  month  to 
month  and  year  to  year,  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience and  without  prospect  of  reward,  to  dis- 
cuss innumerable  questions  of  text  and  rendering. 
They  never  raised  a  sectarian  issue.  Their  simple 
purpose  was  to  give  to  the  people  in  idiomatic 
English  the  nearest  equivalent  for  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  on  the  basis  of  the  idiom  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Christian 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  genuine  catholicity  of  spirit 
have  characterized  all  their  proceedings.  They  will 
ever  look  back  upon  these  monthly  meetings  in  the 
Bible  House  with  unmingled  satisfaction  and  thanks 
to  God,  who  gave  them  health  and  grace  to  go 
through  such  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  with  un- 

*  See  the  list  of  members  in  Appendix  IIL 
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broken  and  ever-deepening  friendship.  After  con- 
cluding their  work  (October  22, 1880),  the  members 
of  the  New  Testament  Company  parted  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  joy  and  sadness.  Four  of  their 
number  (the  Rev.  Drs.  Horatio  B.  Haekett,  Henry 
B.  Smith,  Charles  Hodge,  and  Professor  James  Had- 
ley)  had  died  before  the  work  was  completed ;  two 
(the  liev.  Dr.  Washburn  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burr) 
died  soon  afterwards;  others  are  near  the  end  of 
their  earthly  journey,  and  will  soon  join  their  com- 
panions where  faith  is  changed  into  vision  and 
earthly  discords  are  lost  in  the  harmony  of  the  one 
kingdom  that  has  no  end. 

The  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  travel- 
ling, printing,  room-rent,  books,  and  clerical  aid  were 
cheerfully  contributed  by  liberal  donors,  who  re- 
ceived in  return  a  handsome  inscribed  memorial 
copy  of  the  first  and  best  University  edition  of  the 
Revised  Version.  The  financial  management  was  in 
the  hands  of  well-known  Christian  laymen  of  New 
York,  whose  final  account  will  be  a  part  of  the  Docu- 
mentary  History  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

THE   CONSTITUTIOX   OF   THE   AMERICAN   COMMITTEE. 

The  Constitution  of  the  American  Committee 
was  first  submitted  in  draft  by  its  president  to 
several  leading  members  of  the  English  Committee, 
in  the  summer  of  1871,  and  adopted,  with  some 
modifications,  at  the  meeting  for  organization  on 
December  7,  1871.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  I.  The  American  Committee,  invited  by  the  British  Committee  en- 
gaged iu  the  Kevision  of  the  Authorized  English  YersioD  of  the  Holj 
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Scriptures  to  c(M>pcrate  with  thenif  shall  be  composed  of  biblical  scholars 
and  divines  in  the  United  States. 

^  II.  This  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  its  officers,  to  add 
to  its  number^  and  to  iill  its  own  vacancies. 

'^  IIL  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary', and  a  Treasurer.*  The  President  shall  conduct  the  official  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  Revisers.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the 
home  correspondence. 

**  IV.  New  members  of  the  committee  and  corresponding  members 
must  be  uominated  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  elected  unanimously  by 
ballot.' 

"  V.  The  American  Committee  shall  co-operate  with  the  British  Com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  lievisiun  adopted  by  the 
British  Committee. 

**  VI.  The  American  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  Companies,  the 
one  for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
other  for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

*'  VII.  Each  Company  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Recording 
Secretary. 

'*  VIII.  The  British  Companies  will  submit  to  the  American  Com- 
panies, from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  their  work  as  have  passed  the 
First  Revision,  and  the  American  Companies  will  transmit  their  criticisms 
and  suggestions  to  the  British  Companies  before  the  Second  Revision. 

*^IX.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  and  British  Companies  shall 
be  held,  if  |)os{iible,  in  London,  before  final  action. 

*'X.  The  American  Committee  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  to  have 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  copyright  of  the  Revised  Version  in  the 
United  States  of  America." ' 


1  The  first  treasurer  was  one  of  the  Revisers,  Professor  Short:  but 
after  the  organization  of  a  Finance  C4>ramittcc  of  laymen,  they  elected  one 
of  their  number,  Mr.  Andrew  L.  Taylor,  who  has  acteti  as  treasurer  evei 
since.     He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

'  No  corresponding  members  were  uominated,  owing  to  the  adverse 
sction  of  the  British  Committee,  above  alluded  to  (p.  395). 

*  The  last  article,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the  publication  of  the  Revision, 
was  abandoned  by  the  American  Committee  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
with  the  British  Universities,  as  will  be  shown  below. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  COM- 
MITTEES, AND  THE  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  UNIVKB- 
8ITY   PRESSES. 

The  Americans,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
ceding Constitution,  accepted  the  invitation  and 
entered  npon  the  work  with  the  understanding  on 
their  part  that  they  were  to  be  not  simply  advisers, 
but  fellow-revisers,  like  the  new  members  of  the 
English  Committee  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
original  commission.  May  25,  1870,  under  the  fifth 
resolution  of  Convocation.  No  respectable  scholars, 
abundantly  engaged  in  useful  work,  would  have  been 
willing  to  bestow  ten  years'  labor  on  any  other 
terms;  nor  would  the  American  churches,  repre- 
senting a  larger  population  than  that  of  England, 
ever  accept  a  Revision  of  their  Bible  in  which  they 
had  no  positive  share  and  influence.  The  friends  of 
Revision  contributed  towards  the  expenses,  expect- 
ing it  to  be  in  some  way  a  joint  work  of  both  Com- 
mittees. The  whole  American  comnmnity  seems  to 
have  been  under  the  same  impression,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  enormous  demand  for  the  Revised  New 
Testament  in  this  country,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  book  trade. 

The  natural  mode  of  exercising  the  full  right  of 
membership  is  by  a  vote  on  the  changes  to  be 
adopted.  But  absent  members  have  no  vote  in  the 
British  Committee,  and  the  intervening  ocean  made 
it  impossible  for  the  two  Committees  to  meet  jointly. 
The  ninth  article  of  the  American  Constitution  con- 
templates "a  joint  meeting"  to  be  held  in  London 
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before  final  action,  "  if  possible."  Bnt  snch  a  meet- 
ing was  found  impracticable,  and  was  superseded  by 
another  and  better  arrangement. 

Here,  then,  was  a  difficulty,  which  made  itself  felt 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  work.  It  led  to  delicate 
negotiations  with  the  British  Committee,  and  the 
Delegates  and  Syndics  of  the  University  Presses  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
acquired  from  the  British  Ecvisers  the  sole  right  of 
publication,  in  consideration  of  paying  all  their  ex- 
penses. The  British  Companies  declared,  in  July, 
1873,  that  they  would  "  attach  great  weight  and 
importance  to  all  the  suggestions  of  the  American 
Committee,"  and  give  them  "  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration," but  that  "  they  are  precluded  by  the 
fundamental  rules  of  their  Constitution  as  well  as 
by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  University 
Presses  from  admitting  any  persons,  not  members 
of  their  body,  to  take  part  in  their  decisions." 

The  Americans  were  unwilling  to  proceed  on  that 
basis,  and  sent  one  of  their  members  to  London  to 
advocate  their  literary  rights  as  fellow-Revisers,  and 
to  represent  to  the  English  brethren  that  much  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  with  the  American 
public  depended  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
point.  After  a  full  and  manly  exchange  of  views 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  British  Companies 
proposed  a  plan  (July  15,  1S75)  to  consolidate  the 
English  and  the  American  Committees  into  one 
corporation,  by  the  appointment  of  four  American 
Revisers  as  members  of  the  English  Revision  Com- 
panies, and  vice  versa. 
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This  plan  was  certainly  all  that  the  Americans 
could  ask  or  wish,  and  more  than  they  eoald  expect, 
considering  that  the  English  began  the  work  and 
had  the  larger  share  of  responsibility.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  British  Companies  is  the  best  evidence 
of  their  sincere  desire  to  continae  the  connection 
on  the  most  honorable  and  liberal  terms. 

The  University  Presses,  which  have  sovereign 
control  over  all  questions  involving  the  publication, 
agreed  to  ratify  the  proposed  plan,  but  made  a  com- 
mercial condition  which  the  Americans  wxrc  unable 
to  accept  at  the  time,  and  so  the  plan  fell  through. 
For  several  months  communication  was  suspended, 
and  the  American  Committee  went  on  independent- 
ly (revising  Isaiah  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews). 
But  in  July,  1876,  the  University  Presses  of  their 
own  accord  courteously  reopened  correspondence, 
and  invited  the  Americans  to  make  any  proposal, 
promising  to  take  it  into  respectful  consideration. 
The  negotiations  resulted  at  last  in  an  agreement, 
dated  August  3,  1S77,  which  is  probably  the  best 
compromise  that  could  be  made  in  justice  to  all  the 
parties  concerned.     It  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  English  Revisers  promise  to  send  confiden- 
tially their  Ilevision  in  its  various  stages  to  the 
American  Revisers,  to  take  all  the  American  sug- 
gestions into  special  consideration  before  the  con- 
chision  of  their  labors,  to  furnish  them  before  pub- 
lication witli  copies  of  the  Revision  in  its  final  form, 
and  to  allow  them  to  present,  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Revised  Scriptures,  all  the  remaining  differences  of 
reading   and   rendering   of  importance,  which  the 
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English  Committee  should  decline  to  adopt )  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  American  Kevisers  pledge 
themselves  to  give  their  moral  support  to  the  author- 
ized editions  of  the  University  Presses,  with  a  view 
to  their  freest  circulation  within  the  United  States, 
and  not  to  issue  an  edition  of  their  own,  for  a  term 
of  fourteen  years. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Americans  secured  the 
full  recognition  of  their  rights  as  fellow-Revisere. 
In  a  joint  meeting  in  London  the  changes  proposed 
in  the  Appendix  would  probably  all  be  voted  down, 
for  the  English  Committee  is  much  more  numerous, 
and  knows  best  what  public  opinion  and  taste  in 
England  require  and  can  bear.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  may  claim  the  same  advantage  as 
regards  the  views  of  their  countrymen.  In  consid- 
eration of  this  honorable  concession,  they  were  quite 
willing  to  forego  any  other  advantage. 

The  American  Committee  at  one  time,  as  the  last 
article  in  the  Constitution  shows,  considered  tlie 
expediency  of  securing  a  copyright  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  text 
against  irresponsible  reprints,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work,  in 
the  expectation  of  making  an  arrangement  with  an 
American  publisher  similar  to  that  which  the  Eng- 
lish Committee  made  with  the  University  Presses, 
instead  of  relying  on  voluntary  contributions  of 
friends.  Beyond  this  they  had  no  interest  in  the 
question  of  copyright.  But  after  careful  discus 
sion  the  American  Revisers  concluded  to  abandon 
the  plan  of  legal  protection,  even  for  the  Appendix 

26 
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(wliicli  is  exclusively  their  own  literary  property), 
and  to  give  the  Revised  Scriptures  free  to  the 
American  public.  The  University  Presses,  which 
are  the  authorized  publishers  of  King  James's  Ver- 
sion in  Great  Britain,  have  the  best  possible  facil- 
ities of  publication,  and  have  issued  the  Revised 
New  Testament  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  with  the 
greatest  typographical  accuracy.  They  have,  more- 
over, a  claim  on  the  public  patronage,  in  view  of 
their  large  outlay,  not  only  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, but  also  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
($100,000)  of  the  British  Committee,  which  they 
assumed  at  a  time  when  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise was  altogether  uncertain.  The  American  Re- 
visers, having  paid  their  own  expenses  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  arc  under  no  obligation  to  any 
publishing  firm. 

The  new  version,  then,  as  to  copyright,  stands 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Authorized 
Version :  it  is  protected  hy  law  in  England^  it  isfr^ 
in  America, 

The  American  Revisers  have  been  blamed  in  some 
quarters  for  abstaining  from  the  publication  of  an 
authorized  American  edition, and  exposing  even  their 
own  Appendix  to  inevitable  pii*acy  and  mutilation. 
But  would  they  not  be  still  more  blamed  if  they 
had  given  any  publisher,  even  for  a  very  short  term, 
a  monopoly  over  all  the  rest?  The  plan  adopted 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  widest  and  cheap 
est  possible  circulation  of  the  Revised  Scriptures 
throughout  America  and  the  world.  The  only  in- 
convenience is  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the 
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unlimited  license  of  unauthorized  publications  in 
America;  but  the  Authorized  Version  is  exposed 
to  the  same  danger,  and  the  success  of  any  edition 
depends  ultimately  on  its  accuracy.  Before  many 
years  the  American  Bible  Society  may  issue  a  stand- 
ard edition  of  the  new  version  for  those  who  prefer 
it  to  the  old.  In  the  meantime  the  University  edi- 
tions of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  accuracy  and  beauty,  are  the  only  au- 
thorized standards  sanctioned  by  the  British  and 
American  Committees. 

PUBLICATION. 

Tuesday,  the  17th  of  May,  and  Friday,  the  20th 
of  May,  of  the  year  1881,  deserve  to  be  remembered 
as  the  publication  days  of  the  Kevised  English  New 
Testament — the  first  in  England,  the  second  in  the 
United  States.  They  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Bible,  and  furnish  a  valuable  testimony  to  its 
absolute  sovereignty  among  literary  productions. 
In  those  days  tlie  Gospel  was  republished  to  the 
whole  English-reading  world  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
modern  facilities  which  the  printing-press  and  the 
telegraph  could  afford.  The  eagerness  of  the  pub- 
lic to  secure  the  lievision,  and  the  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent of  its  sale,  surpassed  all  expectations,  and  are 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  book  trade. 
In  the  year  30  of  our  era  the  Great  Teacher  ad- 
dressed twelve  disciples  and  a  few  thousand  hearers 
on  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  in  the  temple  court  at 
Jerusalem,  while  the  Greek  and  Koman  world  out- 
side of  Palestine  were  ignorant  of  His  very  exi^t- 
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ence;  in  the  year  1S81,  He  addressed  the  same 
words  of  truth  and  life  in  a  fresh  version  to  mill- 
ions of  readers  in  both  hemispheres.  Who  will 
doubt  that  the  New  Testament  has  a  stronger  hold 
upon  mankind  now  than  ever  before,  and  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  most  popnlar  book  among 
the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  laid  the  first  copy  of  the  Bevised  New 
Testament  before  the  two  houses  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  assembled  in  Westminster,  and 
then,  in  an  address  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  gave  a 
succinct  historv  of  the  Revision. 

On  the  same  day  the  sale  began,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  supply  the  demand.  "  Orders  for  a  mill- 
ion Oxford  copies"  (including  the  oi-deni  from 
America)  had  been  received  before  publication.* 
Probably  the  same  number  was  ordered  from  the 
Cambridge  University  Press;  for  a  telegram  from 
London,  May  21,  1881,  reported  the  sale  of  "two 
million  copies  of  the  Revised  New  Testament"  in 
that  city.  In  the  United  States  the  sale  of  the 
University  editions  began  on  the  20th  of  May  be-' 
fore  day-break,  and  the  pressure  to  the  salesrooms 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  without  a  prec- 
edent. The  New  York  agent  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  sold  365,000  copies  of  the  Oxford  edition 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  mostly  during  the  first 


*  This  I  learned  from  Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  the  London  agent  of  the 
Clarendon  Press.  After  the  appearance  of  American  reprinta  the  demand 
lor  English  copies  greatly  diminbhed. 
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few  daj8.*  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  the  agents 
of  the  Cambridge  Press,  sold  about  80,000  copies 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Holnian  &  Co. 
abont  30,000  in  the  same  city  (besides  20,000  of 
their  own  issue). 

To  tliis  sale  of  the  English  editions  must  be  added 
the  sale  of  the  American  reprints.  A  few  days 
after  publication  the  book  was  reproduced  in  differ- 
ent shapes.  Edition  followed  edition,  and  before 
the  close  of  1881  thirty  or  more  American  reprints, 
good,  bad,  and  indiflferent,  were  in  the  market.  One 
firm  sold  during  the  summer  over  100,000  copies, 
another  65,000  copies. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  within 
less  than  one  year  three  million  copies  of  the  book, 
in  all  editions,  were  actually  bought  and  more  or 
less  read  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  immense  cir- 
culation through  the  periodical  papers  of  the  United 
States,  which  published  the  Revised  New  Testament 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  did  for  two  or  three  weeks 
the  work  of  as  many  Bible  Societies,  Two  daily 
papei's  in  Chicago  {The  Tribune  and  The  Times)  had 
the  book  telegraphed  to  them  from  New  York,  and 
sent  it  to  their  readers  two  days  after  publication,  at 
a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles.' 

'  So  the  agent  informed  me.  His  annual  sales  or  the  Oxford  editions 
of  the  Authorized  Version  average  150,000. 

'  The  Tribune  employed  for  the  purpose  ninety-two  compositors  and 
fire  correctors,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  twelve  hours.  Tke 
Timet  boastfully  says  of  its  own  issue :  "  Such  a  publication  as  this  is 
entirely  without  precedent  It  indicates  on  the  one  band  the  wide-spread 
desire  to  see  the  Revised  Yenion,  and  on  the  other  the  ability  of  The 
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Sach  facts  stand  isolated  and  alone  in  the  whole 
history  of  literatare,  and  famish  the  best  answer  to 
the  attacks  and  sneers  of  modem  infidelity,  which 
would  fain  make  the  world  believe  that  the  Bible 
is  antiquated.  All  the  ancient  and  modern  classics 
together,  if  they  were  reissued  in  improved  editions 
and  translations,  could  not  awaken  such  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  England  and  America  have  hon- 
ored themselves  by  thus  honoring  the  Bible,  and 
proved  its  inseparable  connection  with  true  freedom 
and  progress. 

KOTES. 

The  following  extracts  from  New  York  papers  gire  a  lively  impresMOO 
of  the  exlrar>rdii]ary  sensation  caused  by  the  publication  of  the  Berised 
New  Testament.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  unpleasant,  but  inevita- 
ble, admixture  of  the  commercial  aspect,  there  still  remains  an  unusual 
amount  of  religious  interest,  which  even  the  most  secular  papen  had  to 
ackiiuwledge.  Curiosity  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
silence  of  the  Revisers.  With  the  exception  of  the  premature  publica- 
tion  of  the  principal  changes,  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  London  newspaper 
(Jan.  7, 1881),  the  public  were  kept  ignorant  of  the  cbaracter  of  the  Revi- 
sion, in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  of  enterprising  reporters  in  London  and 
New  York  to  secure  a  copy.  One  such  reporter  ingeniously  approached 
the  President  of  the  American  Committee  by  special  messenger  from  one 
of  the  first  hotels  in  New  York,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ifr.  Henry 
Frowde,  the  London  agent  of  the  Oxford  Press,  who  pretended  to  have 
juMt  arrived  to  superintend  the  sale,  and  requested  the  loan  of  a  copy  for 
a  few  minutes  before  he  could  get  access  to  his  boxes  on  the  steamer! 

Times  to  supply  the  public  with  what  is  wanted.  The  Four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  were  tel^nmpbed 
from  New  York.  This  portion  of  the  New  Testament  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  words,  and  constitutes  by  manyfold  the 
largest  dispatch  ever  sent  over  the  wires.  The  remainder  of  the  work  was 
printed  from  the  copies  of  the  Revised  Testament  received  here  last  night." 
See  The  Tiibune  and  T/te  Times,  of  Chicago,  for  May  22, 1881. 
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Mr.  Frowde  was  invited  to  tea,  but  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  and  left 
for  unknown  parts. 

From  The  \.  Y.  IltraUl,  May  21, 1881. 

"  The  publishing  house  of  Thoraas  Nelson  &  Sons,  corner  of  Blulberr}' 
and  Bleecker  streets,  was  the  scene  of  unusual  excitement  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  iirm  arc  the  agents  in  this  country  for  the  Oxford  Bibles,  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  inferred,  their  business  is  ordinarily  decorous  and 
solemn.  To  say  that  this  was  reversed  yesterday  is  saying  very  little. 
Long  before  daylight  the  doors  were  opened  for  the  delivery  of  the  Re- 
vised  Testament,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  scene  about  the  building  was  an 
animated  one.  Trucks  of  all  sizes  and  character  were  backed  up  around 
the  place,  and  truckmen  discussed  the  situation  in  language  that  would 
not  have  been,  it  is  safe  to  say,  entirely  pleasing  to  the  biblical  revisers 
had  they  heard  it.  Huge  boxes  were  rolled  out  and  carted  away,  the 
vacancy  left  by  each  departing  wagon  to  be  filled  at  once  by  a  new  one. 
This  went  on  for  hours  with  little  or  no  abatement.  The  members  of  the 
firm  and  the  clerks  and  porters  were  utterly  fagged  out  before  noon ;  but 
the  work  went  on  until  late  in  the  day,  when  a  rest  was  had  by  shutting 
the  doors,  and  letting  all  hands  go  home  until  this  morning. 

"the  biblk  by  wholesale. 

"  The  orders  yesterday  aggregated  about  175,000  copies,  of  various  styles 
and  prices,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  large  orders,  it  being  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  find  time  to  attend  to  the  smaller  ones.  The  retail 
prices  of  the  books  range  from  15  cents  to  $16;  and  the  firm  state  that 
they  were  surprised  at  the  unusual  demand  fur  the  higher-priced  and 
finer  bindings.  So  great  was  this  demand  that  the  first  supply  of  these 
finer  books  receive<l  from  England  was  almost  exhausteil.  The  demand 
from  city  dealers  was  large,  and  included  all  of  the  various  styles.  Many 
thousands  of  the  books  were  shipped  to  the  West,  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  orders  were  received  from  the  Eastern  States.  These  orders  were 
mostly  for  a  limited  number,  at  the  lower  prices,  and.it  appears  as  if  the 
New  England  dealers  intended  to  first  satisfy  themselves  of  the  selling 
quality  of  the  books  before  investing  largely.  The  styles  of  the  books 
purchased  were  as  follows:  Nonpareil  32mo,  paper  cover,  retails  for  15 
cents  per  copy ;  cloth,  limp,  cut  fiush,  red  edges,  retailed  for  20  cents. 
Nonpareil  32mo,  French  morocco,  gilt  edges,  65  cents ;  Venetian  morocco, 
limp, gilt  eilges,  80  cents;  Turkey  morocco,  limp,  gilt  edges, $1  75;  Tur- 
key morocco,  circuit,  gilt  edges,  |$2  50 ;  Levant,  $4.     Brevier,  IGmo,  cloth, 
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limp,  red  edges,  50  cents ;  lievant,  fS  25.  Long  primer,  8ro»  doth,  batitk, 
red  edges,  $1 ;  Levant,  $7  50.  Pica,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red 
edges,  |(2  50;  Levant,  $10.  Pica,  royal  8vo,  doth,  bevelled  boards,  red 
edges,  $4 ;  Levant,  $16.  The  largest  order  was  for  15,000  copies  and  the 
smallest  one  copy. 

"  Almost  with  the  break  of  day  came  men  who  wanted  to  buy  single  cop- 
ies. None  were  sold,  and  the  demand,  after  a  time,  became  ao  great  that 
the  following  sign  was  posted  on  the  door : 

NO  GOODS  AT  RETAIL. 

"  Even  this  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  in  individual  caaea,  though 
it  succeeded  in  keeping  away  the  larger  number  of  would-be  pnrchasenw 
The  clerks  managed  to  keep  their  tempers,  though  sorely  tried  by  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  put  to  them  about  the  Testament  and  iu 
revision.  .  .  . 

**THE  BIBLE  IN   WALL   8TREKT. 

''  It  was  certainly  an  unaccustomed  if  not  an  unprecedented  sight  which 
was  witnessed  in  Wall  street  yesterday  morning,  when  a  half-dozen  enter- 
prising street  venders  appeared,  carr>'ing  trays  loaded  with  small  and 
neatly  bound  volumes,  and  shouting, '  Bibles,  only  a  quarter!*  *The  Re- 
vised New  Testament  for  only  twenty-five  cents !'  The  pedlers,  who  were 
mostly  active  young  men,  were  apparently  very  successfuL  The  sidewalk 
merchant  who  first  took  his  stand  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets 
was  speedily  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  Passers-by  stopped  first  to  investi- 
gate and  then  to  invest ;  and  scores  of  brokers  and  bankers,  young  clerks 
and  Stock  Exchange  operators,  were  seen  to  walk  away  with  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  their  hands  or  bulging  from  their  pockets.  Some  of  the  deders 
sold  out  all  they  had  on  their  trays,  and  went  away  to  return  with  a  fresh 
supply.  Altogether,  several  hundred  New  Testaments  must  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  day. 
In  fact,  the  book  went  oflf  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  to  inspire  one  with  the 
suspicion  that  perhaps  the  brokers  were  about  to  get  up  a  *  comer*  in  the 
Scriptures. 

"  The  novelty  or  the  scene  excited  much  comment.  One  old  gen- 
tleman, as  he  alighted  from  a  cab  in  front  of  his  banker*a  office,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  *  Well,  the  millennium  must  be  at  hand,  sure  enough !  I  never  ex- 
pected to  live  to  see  the  Bible  sold  in  Wall  street  They  need  it  here 
badly  enough.  Lord  knows !  Here,  young  man,  I'll  take  two  copies,  just 
to  set  a  good  example.'  ** 
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From  The  X,  Y,  Ttibune,  May  21, 1881. 

**  The  sales  or  the  Revised  Testament  yesterday  exceeded  300,000  cop- 
ies, and  great  eagerness  was  shown,  by  clergymen  in  particular,  to  obtain 
them.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  preachers  propose  to  use  the  new  ver- 
sion in  their  services  to-morrow,  proves  that  there  is  a  strong  dispoution 
to  accept  it  promptly.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  this  dis- 
position will  be  general,  or  whether  the  revised  text  must  win  ita  way 
slowly  into  the  affections  of  the  Christian  worlil,  which  has  learned  to  re- 
gard the  King  James  translation  with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  if  it 
were  itself  inspired." 

From  The  N.  Y.  Times,  May  22, 1881. 

**The  demand  for  the  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  continued 
with  unabated  activity  all  day  yesterday.  The  street  venders  did  a 
thriving  business  in  the  cheap  styles  of  binding,  and  the  principal  book- 
stores were  thronged  with  purchasers.  Mr.  Thomas  Nelwn,'  of  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Son,  Uleecker  Street,  said  that  orders  continued  to  How  in  on 
pretty  much  the  same  scale  as  on  Friday.  lie  had  been  compelled  to 
decline  new  orders  unless  the  persons  ordering  consented  to  wait  their 
turns.  He  was  constantly  receiving  telegraphic  orders  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  One  house  in  l^hiladelphia  telegraphed  for  five  thousand 
copies  of  one  style,  besides  copies  of  other  styles.  ...  In  speaking  of  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  the  book,  he  said  that  the  efforts  of  publishers 
and  newspapers  to  obtain  advance  copies  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  It 
was  his  belief  that  he  could  have  got  $5000  for  a  single  copy  as  late  as 
twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  night. 

**  The  store  of  I.  K.  Funk  6i  Co.,  Nos.  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  was  crowded 
all  day  yesterday.  Mr.  Funk  said  that  the  retail  trade  and  the  demand 
for  job  lots  were  even  greater  than  on  Friday.  Especially  remarkable 
was  the  demand  of  street  venders.  Some  of  these  men  had  sold  as  many 
as  five  hundred  copies  of  the  twenty-cent  style  up  to  two  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon." 

From  The  (New  York)  Independent,  May  26,  1881. 

***  Here's  yer  New  Testament,  jist  out,'  is  the  cry  of  the  newsboy  on 
the  street.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  sold  in  this  way.     The  demand  for  the  Revised 


'  [Mr.  Nelson,  who  resides  in  Edinburgh,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Garvin 
Hoii8tonr-£</.] 
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Version,  though  not  greater  than  was  expected,  n  renr  great;  people 
who  had  scarcely  read  a  chapter  in  the  King  Jawei  Veraion  baying  oopiet 
of  the  new  book,  *  jist  oat,'  to  examine  it  for  theflaadrea.  Erciywheffe— 
on  the  can,  on  the  ferrv-boata,  and  in  other  pol^  ooDTcranoei  and 
places— attentive  readers  of  the  revised  book  are  to  ba  aeen;  and  the 
most  frequent  question,  when  two  frienda  meet,  is,  *  Haw  rou  seen  tbe 
New  Testament ?  How  do  yon  like  it?*  In  church,  and  particularly  ia 
the  Sanday-Achool,  copies  of  tbe  new  book  were  to  be  seen  last  Sunday, 
and  a  number  of  ministers  gave  their  views  of  it  from  the  pulpit.  One 
of  the  New  York  dailies  sa^-s  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  dime  novel  fur 
a  while  on  tbe  news-stands."^ 

From  The  Xew  York  OUercer,  May  26, 1881. 

**  No  event  of  modem  times  has  excited  more  universal  interest  among 
the  English-speaking  nations  than  the  publication  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  The  number  of  copies  sold  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  within  a  few  days  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  books, 
amounting  in  England  to  two  millions,  and  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  the  edition  imported,  which  was  350,000.  Already  the  book  has  been 
reprintecl,  and  various  editions  will  be  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In 
addition  to  tbe  sales  at  the  book-stores  and  book-stands,  the  strange 
spectacle  was  seen,  on  Friday  anil  Saturday,  of  the  New  Testament,  beau- 
tifully printed  and  handsomely  bound,  sold  by  volunteer  colporteurs  by 
the  hundred  on  Broadway  and  Wall  Street,  and  in  other  marts  of  bosiness. 
The  amount  of  attention  it  has  received  in  private  reading  and  in  convert 
sation  is  equally  amazing.  Whatever  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  New  Re- 
vision, it  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  shows  the 
universal  and  intense  hold  which  the  book  of  God  has  upon  the  minds,  if 
not  the  hearts,  of  the  i)eoplc.'* 

From  The  Amencan  Bookseller^  June  1, 1881. 

*'  Philadelphia,  May  26,  1881. 
•*  The  publication  of  the  New  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
attended  with  more  interest  in  this  city  than  that  of  any  other  work  ever 
published.  The  consignment  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  who  were  the 
agents  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  came  in  two  lots,  one  by  tbe 
steamer  Montreal  into  New  York,  and  the  other  by  the  Lord  Clivt  to  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  Those  by  the  New  York  boat  were  not  put  on  the 
wharf  till  after  twelve  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  were  delivered 
at  sunrise  to  New  York  parties  by  their  brokers.     Those  by  Philadelphia 
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steamer  arrived  at  their  warehouse  at  noon  on  the  19th,  and  gave  them 
just  time  enough  with  their  large  force  to  pack  and  ship  before  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  There  was  not  much  time  to  spare, 
and  some  anxiety  was  felt  that  they  would  be  too  late  fur  the  day  fixed 
for  publication. 

**The  reporters  of  the  newspapers  seemeil  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
gathering  the  facts  and  fancies  in  relation  to  its  publication.  And  in 
these  reports  there  is  much  to  amuse,  believe,  and  to  be  largely  dis- 
counted. .  .  . 

**  Next  in  interest  to  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  Testament  printed 
by  the  University  is  the  enterprise  among  publishers  and  elcctrotypers  in 
the  production  of  reprints.  Fagan  is  making  thirteen  sets  of  plates; 
Fcrgusson,  successor  to  S.  A.  George  &  Co.,  is  making  seven  sets;  A.  J. 
llolman  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  will  have  three  different  reprints,  and 
will  also  issue  it  in  quarto  form  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  National 
Publishing  Company,  Hubbard  Bros.,  and  Potter  &  Co.  announce  editions 
to  be  sold  only  by  subscription.  Porter  &  Coates  have  ready  The  Com- 
parative Edition,  embracing  the  New  Revision  and  the  King  James 
Version." 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  after  this  immense  rush  the  sale  of  the  Uni- 
versity editions  and  of  all  American  editions  fell  off  rapidly,  and  a  reaction 
took  place  in  favor  of  the  old  version.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  un- 
favorable criticisms  on  the  Revision,  and  in  part,  as  I  am  informed  by  one 
of  the  leading  Bible  publishers,  to  ^*  the  great  change  in  the  typographical 
appearance  and  the  substitution  of  paragraphs  for  the  familiar  verses." 
He  thinks  "that  the  people  M'ould  have  accepted  the  changes  in  the 
translation  much  more  readily  had  the  general  appearance  of  the  old 
Bible  been  adhered  to." 

RECEPTION,  CRITICISM,  AND   PROSPECT. 

The  Revisei-s,  familiar  with  the  liistory  of  pre- 
vious revisions  from  Jerome's  Vulgate  down  to 
King  James's  Version,  were  prepared  for  a  great 
deal  of  opposition,  though  hopeful  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. They  well  knew  that  their  work  was  imper- 
fect, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  all.  They 
themselves  had  to  sacrifice  their  individual  prefer- 
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enccs  to  the  will  of  the  majority.*  A  product  of  so 
many  minds  and  intended  for  so  many  cliurches 
must  necessarily  be  a  compromise,  but  for  this  very 
reason  is  more  likely  to  satisfy  the  general  wants 
and  demands. 

The  extraordinary  interest  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican public  in  the  Revision  showed  itself  at  once  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  criticisms.  Never  was 
any  book,  within  so  short  a  time,  so  mueh  discussed, 
reviewed,  praised,  and  condemned  by  the  press,  from 
the  pulpit,  in  private  circles,  and  public  meetings. 
In  the  language  of  a  British  scholar,  "  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  attention  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  well-qualified  critics  has  been  concentrated  on 
the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  Greek  text 
and  the  English  version,  and  the  best  way  of  repre- 
senting the  one  by  the  other."* 

The  first  and  the  prevailing  impression  was  one 
of  disappointment  and  disapproval,  especially  in 
England.  The  expectations  of  the  public  were  un- 
reasonable and  conflicting.  Many  were  in  hopes 
that  the  revision  would  supersede  commentaries, 
and  clear  up  all  the  difficulties;  instead  of  that,  they 
found  the  same  obscurities,  and  a  perplexing  number 
of  marginal  notes,  raising  as  many  questions  of  read- 
ing or  rendering.  The  liberals  looked  for  more, 
the  conservatives  for  fewer,  departures  from  the  old 


*  The  nishop  of  Salisbiin',  himself  one  of  the  Revisers,  says  (in  his 
Charge,  1882^  p.  18) :  "  The  Version  as  it  stands  does  not  exhibit  the  leal 
judgment  of  avy  of  the  Revisers.  Each  one  was,  majiy  iimg*^  outvoted  in 
points  which  he  greatly  valued.'' 

'  From  ^'  The  Church  Quarterly  Review/'  London,  January,  1SS8,  p.84i. 
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version.  Some  wanted  the  langnage  modernized, 
others  preferred  even  the  antiquated  words  and 
phrases,  including  the ^' whiehes "  and  the  "devils." 
A  few  would  prefer  a  more  literal  rendering ;  but 
a  much  greater  number  of  critics,  including  some 
warm  friends  and  even  members  of  the  Committee, 
charge  the  Revision  with  sacrificing  grace  and  ease, 
poetry  and  rhythm,  to  pedantic  fidelity.  The  same 
objection  is  made  by  literary  critics  who  care  more 
for  classical  English  than  the  homely  Hebraistic 
Greek  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  adverse  critics  agree  is  opposition 
to  the  new  version  as  wholly  unfit  to  displace  the 
old. 

The  strongest  condemnation  and  the  most  formi- 
dable assaults  have  come  from  conservative  admirers 
of  the  I'eceived  Greek  text  and  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. Most  of  them  had  previously  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  revision  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege,  and  found 
their  worst  fears  realized.  They  were  amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  havoc  made  with  their  favorite  notions 
and  pet  texts.  How  many  sacred  associations,  they 
said,  are  ruthlessly  disturbed  !  How  many  edifying 
sermons  spoiled !  Even  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been 
tampered  with,  and  a  discord  thrown  into  the  daily 
devotions.  The  inspired  text  is  changed  and  un- 
settled, the  faith  of  the  people  in  God's  holy  Word 
is  undermined,  and  aid  and  comfort  given  to  the 
enemy  of  all  religion.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
at  such  talk,  for  to  the  great  mass  of  English  readers 
King  James's  Version  is  virtually  the  inspired  Word 
of  God.     So  for  Roman  Catholics,  the  Vulgate  of 
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Jerome,  with  all  its  blunders,  occupies  tlie  place  of 
the  original,  and  the  voice  of  the  infallible  Church 
or  Pope  is  to  them  the  very  voice  of  God.  Keligioas 
prejudices  are  the  deepest  of  all  prejudices,  and  re- 
ligious conservatism  is  the  most  conservative  of  all 
conservatisms.  It  may  take  a  whole  generation  to 
emancipate  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  all  this  opposition 
we  should  not  forget  that  its  extent  and  intensity 
reveal  a  praiseworthy  attachment  to  the  Bible.  In 
no  other  nation  would  a  new  version  have  met  with 
so  many  and  such  earnest  protests  as  among  the 
English  and  Americans,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  not  among  any  other  people  the  same  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  book. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Kevision  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  among  scholars  and  thought- 
ful laymen  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
rival  versions  with  the  Greek  original.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  only  proper  test.  With  a  few  con- 
spicuous exceptions,  the  verdict  of  competent  judges 
has  been  favorable,  and  the  force  of  the  exceptions 
is  broken  by  the  intemperance  and  bitterness  of  the 
opposition.  Whatever  be  the  defects  of  the  Ke- 
vision— and  they  are  not  a  few — it  is  admitted  to  be 
the  most  faithful  and  accurate  version  ever  made  for 
popular  use,  and  that  it  brings  the  English  reader 
far  nearer  to  the  spirit  and  words  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  than  any  other  version.  This  is  its  chief 
merit,  and  it  alone  is  suflBcient  compensation  for  all 
the  labor  and  expense  devoted  to  it.  An  able  writer 
from  the  Church  of  England,  after  reviewing  the 
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short  history  and  large  literatnre  of  tho  Sevision 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  emphatically  de- 
clares his  '^unshaken  conviction  that,  after  all  rea- 
sonable deductions  have  been  made,  the  Revisers 
have  earned  the  deep  respect  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  supplying  the 
English  rcsider  with  an  exact  interpretation  of  tho 
Word  of  God." ' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Revision  is  more  popular  in 
America  than  in  England,  although  it  is  more  an 
English  work.  Many  ministers  (especially  among 
Congregational ists  and  Baptists,  who  are  not  ham- 
pered by  church  authority)  use  it  already  in  the 
pulpit,  either  alone  or  alongside  of  the  old  ver- 
sion. The  rising  generation  is  familiarized  with  it 
in  Sunday-schools,  Bible-classes,  and  through  popular 
comments.  Religious  periodicals  present  from  week 
to  week  the  international  lessons  in  both  versions 
in  parallel  columns;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two 

*  In  the  Review  above  quoted,  p.  345 ;  compare  the  conclusion,  p.  308, 
where  the  critic  protests  **  against  the  absolute  indecorum  of  assailing  the 
work  of  these  distingtiished  scholars  with  words  of  disrespect  and  con- 
tumely/' and  adds:  **  In  all  the  qualities  that  are  most  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking,  they  tower  high  above  the  heads  of  all  but  a  very  small 
number  among  their  assailants.  For  their  protracted,  patient,  generous 
labors,  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  to  whom  (Sod's  Word  is  precious, 
and  who  wish  the  (iospel  to  be  proclaimed  in  England  with  the  utmost 
clearness  which  the  most  exact  translation  of  the  message  can  impart.** 
To  this  may  be  added  the  judgment  of  Canon  F.  W.  Farrar,  who  says 
(in  the  <*  Contemp.  Review  "  fur  March,  1882,  p.  380) :  « In  spite  of  the 
bitter  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  version,  it  will  come  to 
be  regarded  by  ever-increasing  numbers  as  one  of  the  best  boons  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  learning,  the  fearlessness,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  divines  whom  the  nineteenth 
century  can  boast." 


\ 
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is  fonnd  stimulating  and  profitable.  Even  opponents 
nse  the  Kevision,  and  admit  its  value  as  acomraentary. 
It  would  be  premature  to  predict  the  conrse  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  It  will  not  act  on 
the  Hevision  before  the  Old  Testament  is  completed. 
Then  three  ways  will  be  open — to  reject,  to  recom- 
mit, to  adopt.  The  Convocation  is  not  likely  to 
disown  and  destroy  her  own  child.  A  revision  of 
the  Revision,  by  recommitment  to  the  old,  or  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new,  Committee,  is  surrounded  by 
almost  as  many  difficulties  as  the  original  movement. 
If  the  advei*se  critics  could  agree  among  themselves 
about  a  limited  number  of  changes  backward  or 
forward,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  old 
Committee  to  reconvene  and  vote  on  these  specific 
changes;  but  there  is  no  such  agreement.  A  new 
Committee  (which  would  have  to  be  composed,  like 
the  old,  of  scholars  of  all  theological  schools  and 
denominations),  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  to 
the  work,  would  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
laborious  and  expensive  process  of  ten  or  more 
years,  and  could  at  best  only  produce  another  com- 
promise between  conflicting  principles  and  opinions. 
The  adoption  of  the  Revision  as  it  is  will  be  strongly 
opposed  by  an  able  and  influential  party.  But  it 
would  be  sufficient,  and  perhaps  the  wisest  course 
(we  speak  with  becoming  modesty,  as  an  outsider), 
if  Convocation  would  authorize  the  optional  use  of 
the  Revised  Version,  and  leave  the  ultimate  result 
to  the  future,  as  in  the  case  of  King  James's  Version, 
which  gradually  and  slowly  superseded  the  Bishops' 
Bible  and  the  Geneva  Bible. 
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Acknowledged  inconsistencies  and  other  minor 
blemishes  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  Bevisers 
themselves  before  the  Revisiqn  is  finally  acted 
upon  and  placed  beyond  their  control.  Such  edit- 
ing would  require  no  additional  authority. 

The  non-episcopal  denominations  are  more  free 
to  use  the  Revision,  even  without  special  legislation. 
They  had  no  share  in  King  James's  Version,  though 
strongly  attached  to  it  by  long  habit ;  they  are  not 
bound  by  canons  and  rubrics,  and  an  obligatory 
liturgy.  Some  may  formally  authorize  the  Re- 
vision, others  will  leave  its  use  to  the  option  of 
pastors  and  congregations.  It  will  certainly  be  used 
more  and  more  in  public  and  private  as  the  highest 
standard  of  accuracy  and  fidelity,  until  it  shall  be 
superseded  by  a  better  one  at  some  future  genera- 
tion. It  might  be  well  to  revise  the  Bible  every 
fifty  years,  to  induce  the  people  to  read  it. 

The  Anglo-American  Revision  is  not  the  best 
possible,  but  the  best  existing  version,  and  as  good 
as  the  present  generation  of  scholars  hailing  from 
different  churches  and  countries  can  produce.  If 
we  cannot  have  the  very  best,  let  us  prefer  the  bet- 
ter to  the  good. 

THE    MERITS    OF    THE    REVISION    AS    COMPARED   WITH 

THE   OLD   VERSION. 

The  changes  which  distinguish  the  Revised  Eng- 
lish Testament  from  the  Authorized  Version  may 
be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  An  older  and  purer  text  in  the  place  of  the 
traditional  text. 

27 
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2.  Correction  of  acknowledged  errors  of  transla- 
tion. 

3.  Accuracy  and  consistency  in  the  rendering  of 
the  article,  modes,  voices,  tenses,  prepositions^  and 
particles,  etc. 

4.  Removal  of  artificial  distinctions  cansed  by 
needless  variations  in  words  and  proper  names. 

5.  Restoration  of  real  distinctions,  which  are  ob- 
literated by  rendering  two  or  more  distinct  terms  in 
the  same  way. 

6.  Intelligible  words  and  phrases  in  place  of  mis- 
leading and  obsolete  archaisms. 

7.  Ilevision  and  reduction  of  words  supplied  in 
italics;  rectification  of  punctuation. 

8.  Sectional  arrangement  combined  with  the  ar- 
bitrary capitular  and  versicular  division,  which  is 
put  in  the  margin. 

9.  Poetical  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
arranged  metrically  according  to  the  parallelism  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

10.  An  increased  number  of  alternate  marsrinal 
readings  and  renderings  in  cases  where  evidence 
and  argument  are  nearly  equally  balanced. 

These  improvements  occur  in  every  chapter,  and 
almost  in  every  verse.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  in 
all  over  36,000  departures  from  King  James's  Ver- 
sion in  the  English  text,  and  (probably  included  in 
the  former)  nearly  GOOO  changes  in  the  Greek  text. 
This  seems  a  formidable  number,  apt  to  fill  an  in- 
experienced reader  with  misgiving  and  distrnst. 

Upon  examination,  however,  the  importance  of 
the  alterations  falls  far  below  their  number.    They 
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do  not  unsettle  a  single  article  of  the  Christian  faith 
or  precept  of  Christian  duty.  They  will  hardly  be 
observed  by  the  majority  of  readers.  Very  few 
affect  the  sense  materially.  They  may  be  compared 
to  the  150,000  variations  in  the  textual  sources  and 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  do 
not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  book,  and  only  increase 
the  facility  and  stimulate  the  zeal  for  ascertaining 
the  original  text.  But,  nevertheless,  in  the  Word  of 
God  even  the  "jots"  and  "tittles"  are  important, 
and  every  effort  to  bring  the  English  Bible  nearer 
the  original  is  thankworthy.  In  this  respect  the 
Kevisers  are  not  behind  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Note.— I  have  stated  the  number  of  alterations  in  round  figures  on  the 
ground  of  actual  calculations  made  in  Englan<l.  A  correspondent  of  **  The 
Guardian  *'  (a  leading  journal  of  the  Church  of  England)  fur  Aug.  10, 1881, 
p.  1136,  and  again  p.  1675,  estimated  the  number  of  changes  in  the  English 
text  at  36,191,  or  an  average  of  four  and  a  half  changes  in  every  one  of 
the  7960  verses.  The  alterations  of  the  Greek  text  are  5788,  according 
to  Dr.  Scrivener's  notes  (as  stated  by  Canon  Cook.  The  Revised  Versum 
of  the  First  Three  Gospelfy  p.  222,  or  6000  on  p.  230).  A  correspondent 
of  ^*  The  Expositor,"*  iii.  435,  has  discovered  that  not  one  verse  out  of  ten 
has  escaped  correction,  that  sixteen  entire  verses  ^lisapi^ear,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  are  omitted,  and  that 
only  ten  new  passages,  mostly  very  brief,  are  added.  Dean  Burgon  found 
that  in  2  Pet.  i.  5-7  the  Kevisers  have  "  introduced  thirty  changes  into 
thirty-eight  words ;"  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (one  of  the  Kevisers) 
mentions  one  verse  in  which  '*not  fewer  than  eight  changes  are  made," 
but  he  adds  that  "  only  one  of  them  would  be  discovered  in  reading  the 
verse  aloud  or  hearing  it.*'  See  all  these  facts  and  figures,  apparently 
endorsed  by  a  friendly  critic  in  "The  Church  Quarterly  Review "^  for 
January,  1883,  p.  348  sq,  If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  venerable  chair- 
man of  the  New  Testament  Company,  in  his  address  to  C!onvocation, 
underestimated  the  changes  "  at  least  one  half,*'  but  he  was  correct  in 
adding  that  "  the  effect  to  the  general  hearer  or  reader  will  really  hardly 
be  perceptible." 
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The  Rev.  Kufug  Wendell,  editor  of  the  *'Stadent*8  Edition"  of  the 
Revised  New  Testament  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1882),  has  counted  the  words 
of  the  Revised  New  Testaroent,  and  states  their  number  to  be  179,914, 
of  which  154,526  are  retained  from  the  Authorized  Version.  The  25,388 
words  thus  shown  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Revisers  are  by  the 
same  writer  classified  as  follows : 

18,358  are  substituted  renderings  of  the  Received  Greek  Test; 

1604  are  substituted  renderings  of  the  Critical  Greek  Text; 

4654  are  added  renderings  of  the  Received  Greek  Text ; 

550  are  added  renderings  of  the  Critical  Greek  Text;  and 

222  are  renderings  adopted  from  the  Margin  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

In  Mr.  Wendell's  work.  The  Speeches  of  the  New  Testament  (Alban}-, 
1876),  p.  573  compared  with  p.  xi.,  the  number  of  words  in  the  Old  Ver- 
sion  of  the  N.  T.  (the  count  being  based  upon  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety's pica  octavo  etlition  of  1870)  is  given  as  180,373— an  excess  of  859 
words  over  the  Revised  Version. 


THE   GREEK  TEXT   OF  THE   REVISED   VERSION. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  previ- 
ous chapters  that  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  of 
difference  between  the  traditional  text  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  and  the  critical  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  will  be  sufficient.* 

1.  An  infallible  text  is  impossible ;  for  the  apos- 
tolic autographs  are  lost,  and  most  of  the  variations 
date  from  early  transcription  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies. Dogmatism  may  ignore,  but  cannot  deny 
the  fact.  Even  if  we  had  an  infallible  text,  it  would 
not  be  available  without  an  infallible  interpretation. 
We  must  therefore  be  content  with  an  approximate 
approach  to  the  original  by  means  of  the  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious  study  of  the  existing  docu- 
ments—  i.  e.y  Manuscripts,  Versions,  and  Patristic 

*  See  chapters  ii.-vi.,  and  especially  pp.  253-298. 
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Quotations.  It  is  best  that  it  is  so ;  for  such  study 
keeps  Christian  scholarship  in  constant  motion,  and 
prevents  stagnation,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  letter 
that  kills,  while  the  spirit  alone  makes  alive.  The 
Apostles  themselves  dealt  very  freely  with  the  Old 
Testament  quotations,  and  yet  had  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  The  history  of  textual  criticism  is  a  gradual 
ascent  from  the  river  to  the  fountain,  from  the 
mediaeval  to  the  Nicene,  from  the  Nicene  to  the 
ante-Nicene,  and  from  the  ante-Nicene  to  the  Apos- 
tolic text.  This  movement  began  w^ith  Bentley  and 
Bengel,  and  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  their  suc- 
cessors, with  a  corresponding  accumulation,  classifi- 
cation, and  sifting  of  material.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  Reformation,  which  went  back  from  the  school- 
men to  the  fathers,  from  the  fathers  to  the  apostles; 
in  other  words,  from  mediaeval  traditions  and  cor- 
ruptions to.  the  primitive  sources  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  traditional  text  is  derived  from  Beza  and 
other  printed  editions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
these  again  were  derived  from  a  few  cursive  manu- 
scripts of  the  Middle  Ages  which  happened  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Erasmus  and  his  successor. 

The  critical  text  is  derived  from  the  combined 
use  of  all  the  documentary  sources  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  within  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
and  especially  in  the  present  century. 

4.  The  traditional  text  can  be  traced  through  the 
Byzantine  (Constantinopolitan)  family  of  manu- 
scripts to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the 
Nicene  age. 
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The  critical  text  can  be  traced  to  the  third  and  sec- 
ond centuries,  or  the  ante-Nicene  age;  that  is,  as  near 
tlie  apostolic  source  as  the  docnments  enable  ns  to  go. 

5.  The  traditional  text  is  supported,  (a)  among 
mannscripts,  by  Cod.  A  (Alexandrinns)  of  the  fiftli 
centurj  (but  only  in  the  Gospels),  several  of  the  later 
uncials,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  inediseval  cursives, 
with  some  very  weighty  exceptions ;  (ft)  among  ver- 
sions, by  the  Syriac  Peshito  in  its  present  revised 
shape  (whose  authority,  however,  has  been  weakened 
by  recent  discoveries  and  researches) ;  and  {c)  among 
the  fathers,  by  St.  Chrysostom  (d.  407)  and  most  of 
the  later  Greek  fathers,  who  drew  from  the  same 
Syrian  and  Byzantine  MSS.,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  counted  as  independent  witnesses. 

The  critical  text  is  supported,  {a)  by  the  two  old- 
est MSS.,  namely,  B  (Vaticanus)  and  k  (Sinaiticus), 
both  of  tl^  fourth  century ;  also  by  Cod.  A  and  the 
oldest  uncials  generally,  in  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse ;  and  very  often  in  the  Gospels  by  L,  T, 
S,  Z  (A  in  Mark),  D,  C,  Q,  P,  R,  X  (and  even  by  A 
in  many  cases,  especially  in  John) ;  (ft)  by  the  jpre- 
vailing  testimony  of  the  oldest  Versions,  viz.,  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  (partly  also  by  the  Peshito),  the 
Coptic  or  Egyptian  (especially  the  Memphitic),  the 
Old  Latin,  and  Jerome's  Vulgate ;  and  (c)  by  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers,  especially  Eusebius  ("  the  father 
of  church  history,"  d.  340)  and  Origen  (the  father 
of  exegesis,  d.  254),  who  were  the  most  learned  men 
of  their  age.* 


*  Canon  Coek  (p.  145)  admits  that  both  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic 
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6.  The  traditional  text  is  abandoned,  and  the  erit- 
ieal  text  accepted,  by  all  the  standard  editors  of  the 
present  century,  Griesbacli,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Von  GebhardtjTregelles,  Alford,Westcott  and  Hort.* 

7.  The  traditional  text  is  longer  on  account  of 
interpolations  from  parallel  passages  (especially  in 

Versions  (which  are  among  the  most  ancient)  most  closely  agree  with  It, 
but  accounts  for  it  by  deriving  them  from  "the  same  school"  and  "the 
same  recension/*  without  any  proof.  He  also  admits  that  the  MSS.  of  the 
Old  Latin  Version  "agree  with  B  more  frequently  than  with  A"  (p.  144), 
and  that  even  the  much-lauded  Peshito  "agrees  with  B  sufficiently  often 
to  prove  that  both  the  translator  and  the  transcriber  had  before  them 
ancient  documents  of  the  same  general  character"  (p.  143). 

1  To  these  may  be  added  such  writers  on  textual  criticism  as  Thomas 
Sheldon  Green  (in  his  Developed  Cndcism),  Samuel  Davidson  {^Biblical 
Criticism) f  the  two  American  scholars  Abbot  and  (iregory  (see  the  forth- 
coming Prolegomena  to  the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf,  prepared  by  the 
latter  with  the  constant  co-operation  of  the  former),  and  the  ablest  critical 
commentators,  as  Meyer  (prevailingly),  Bernhard  Weisa  (in  the  new  edi- 
tions of  Meyer  on  the  Gospels  and  on  Romans,  and  in  his  critical  mono- 
graphs on  the  Matthausevangeiium  and  the  Marcusevangelium')^  Dean 
Alford  (in  the  last  editions  of  his  CommeiUary)^  Bishop  EUicott  {Commen' 
taries  on  the  Minor  Pauline  Epistles)^  and  Bishop  Lightfoot  {Commentaries 
on  GalaiiatUj  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon),  Dean  Burgon  and 
Canon  Cook  claim  Dr.  Scrivener  on  their  side;  but  he  is  identified  with 
the  cause  of  the  Revision,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  third  edition  of  his 
Introduction,  In  the  second  edition  (1874),  and  still  more  in  his  later 
Six  lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (1875),  he  already  departs 
in  some  very  important  cases  from  the  textus  receptus^  as  in  1  Tim.  lit 
16;  1  John  v.  7,  8;  Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  xix.  17;  Mark  vi.  20;  xv.  28;  Luke 
xi.  2,  4;  John  v.  4,  5;  vii.  63-viii.  11;  Acts  xvi,  7;  Rom.  xvi.  5;  1  Pet. 
iii.  15 ;  Ilcb.  iv.  2.  Even  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  13) 
he  now  thinks  "can  hardly  be  upheld  any  longer  as  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
text"  (Z>c^ttre«,  p.  124;  compare  his  hesiuting  judgment  in  /n/ro(/. p. 495). 
As  far  as  known  from  his  publications,  Dr.  Scrivener  stands  about  mid- 
way between  Burgon  and  Cook  on  the  one  side,  and  Westcott  and  Hort 
on  the  other.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that,  like  all  other  Revisers, 
he  haa  learned  a  good  deal  by  ten  years*  counsel  with  eminent  scbolara. 
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the  Gospels),  Bnpplements  of  abridged  qnotations 
from  the  Septuagint,  litorgical  usage,  and  explana- 
tory glosses. 

The  critical  text  is  shorter  from  tlie  absence  of 
these  interpolations.  And  this  is  a  strong  itUemal 
evidence  of  its  priority.  For  additions  once  made 
wonld  not  be  easily  omitted:  scribes  and  pnrcliasers 
being  naturally  zealous  for  complete  copies.  But 
what  is  lost  in  spurious  additions  is  more  than  made 
up  by  greater  purity,  simplicity,  and  force. 

The  number  of  textual  critics  who  are  competent 
to  judge  of  the  principles  and  complicated  details  is 
exceedingly  small,  even  in  Germany  and  England. 
It  takes  many  years  of  the  most  minute  and  patient 
study  to  master  the  immense  apparatus. 

Of  the  opponents  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ee- 
visers,  only  two  or  three  have  shown  the  requisite 
learning  and  ability  to  entitle  them  to  a  respectful 
hearing  on  such  questions ;  but  they  occupy  a  reac- 
tionary standpoint,  and  place  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  authoritative  critics  of  the  present 
century.  They  swim  against  the  stream,  and  kick 
against  the  pricks.  They  take  the  same  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  the  modern  school  of  criticism 
which  Dr.  Owen  took  towards  Walton's  Polyglot, 
Dr.  Whitby  towards  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  Frey 
and  Iselin  towards  Wctstein,  Matthasi  towai-ds  Gries- 
bach ;  and  the  result  of  the  opposition  will  be  the 
same.  The  Council  of  Trent  anathematized  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Inquisition 
condemned  the  science  of  Galileo  Galilei;  but  Prot- 
estantism still  lives,  and  the  earth  still  moves.    The 
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reactionary  critics  and  anti-Revisionists  labor  nnder 
a  delusion.  They  profess  to  defend  the  old  fort, 
but  there  is  an  older  fort  still.  They  appeal  to  the 
fathers  of  the  dark  ages,  but  not  to  the  grandfathers 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  If  they  proceed  a  little  fur- 
ther in  the  search  for  the  "evangelic  verity,"  they 
will  arrive  at  last  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Re- 
visers, and  will  shake  hands  with  them  over  the 
oldest  and  purest  attainable  text,  which  they  equal- 
ly revere  and  love  as  the  infallible  standard  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  practice. 

"  E^  komnU  der  dunVge  Geitt  auf  We^eti  der  Krfuhrung 
Durch  UebtrHefi-ungsgrund  zum  Quell  der  OJjfeiibaruiiff.'* 

NoTK.— The  champions  of  the  iexius  recrptus  make  special  efforts  to 
undermine  the  value  of  Codd.  B  and  X,  which  are  the  must  weighty 
witnesses  against  it.  They  feel  that  they  arc  the  very  best  sources  of  the 
text  unless  they  can  be  proven  to  be  the  very  worst  (as  Dean  Burgon  puts 
the  case).  K  and  B  are  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  known  MSS.,  as  well 
as  the  most  complete;  K  being  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment among  the  uncials,  and  B  complete  as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14,  including 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  follow  the  Acts,  though  not  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  But  both  are  also  remarkable  fur  brevity.  Now  the  question 
arises:  Is  this  brevity  due,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  non-interpo- 
lations (and  hence  a  proof  of  greater  purity),  or  to  omissions  and  mutila- 
tions? All  the  critical  editors  from  Griesbach  to  Hort  take  the  former 
view ;  the  opponents  of  the  Kcviscrs*  text  take  the  latter. 

The  most  recent  attack  upon  these  MSS.  hails  from  the  scholarly  pen 
of  Canon  F.C.Cook  (editor  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary'),  yrho  follows 
in  the  track  of  Dean  Burgon  (without  his  dash  and  audacity,  but  with 
more  moderation  and  courtesy).  In  his  book.  The  Revised  Version  of  the 
First  Three  Gospels,  London,  1882,  he  derives  the  omissions  of  K  and  B 
partly  from  "extreme  haste,"  partly  (and  this  was  never  done  before)  even 
from  heretical  bias.  lie  conjectures  that  K  and  B  arc  the  only  remain- 
ing survivors  of  the  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  requested  Eusebius  to  provide  "on  carefully  prepared 
parchments  or  vellum,  in  easily  legible  characters,  and  in  portable  and 
convenient  form,"  for  the  rapidly  growing  churches  of  Constantinople  or 
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New  Rome  (Eusebius,  Viia  Comsi.  ir.  36, 37).  Thu  would  definitdT  fix 
the  date  of  these  MS&  between  the  yeu  330,  when  ConaUDtinople  wss 
founded,  and  the  year  340,  when  Euaebiiis  died.  (Cook  here  diffeis  wlddT 
from  Dean  Bargon,  who,  in  his  The  LaM  Twelre  Vermt  o/S.  Mart,  1871, 
p.  293  sq^  had  categoricallr  denied  the  Kutifhian  origin  of  B,  and  asserted 
on  what  he  considered  "  infallible  "  notes  of  antiqnirT,  thai  X  was  written 
from  fiftj  to  one  hundred  years  later.  *^  I  am  fully  petauaded,"  he  says, 
**  that  an  interval  of  at  least  half  a  century,  if  not  of  a  far  greater  SfMm  of 
years,  is  absolutely  required  to  account  for  the  marked  dissimilarity  be- 
tween them.**)  But  Canon  Cook  further  assumes  (p.  161  sqq.)  that  the 
HSS.  were  not  only  hastily,  but  ^  carelessly,**  prepar»l,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Eusebius  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy  to  which 
Eusebius  leaned,  and  which  was  in  the  ascendency  in  the  later  years  of 
Cmistantiiie  (who,  it  is  well  known,  was  baptized  by  an  Arian  bishop). 

In  reply  to  this  hypothesis  of  Canon  Cook  we  offer  the  ibUowing  objec- 
tions: 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  Eusebian  recension  of  the  text, 
much  less  than  for  a  Syrian  recension  (which  Dr.  Hort  makes  extremely 
plausible,  but  which  Canon  Cook,  with  Dean  Buigon,  utterly  denies). 

2.  Eusebius  wa-s  we  may  say,  a  latitudinarian  in  his  age,  but  no 
doctrinal  Arian,  although  after  the  Nicene  Council  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Arisn  party ;  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  dared  to  pervert 
the  sacred  text  in  the  interest  of  dogma.  See  the  exhaustive  article  of 
Bbhop  Lightfoot  in  Smith  and  Wsce,  Dictionary  ofCkrigtian  Biograpkg, 
iL  308-348,  especisUy  p.  347,  where  he  says:  **If  we  except  the  works 
written  before  the  Council  of  Nics?s,  in  which  there  is  occasionally  roucb 
looseness  of  expression,  his  language  is  for  the  most  part  strictly  orthodox, 
or  at  least  cspable  of  explanation  in  an  orthodox  sense.*' 

3.  K  and  B,  in  the  two  strongest  passages  which  bear  on  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  favor  the  more  orthodox  reading — namel}',  John  L 18  (/loyoyci^ 
^euc*  instead  of  o/iovoycKr/c  vioc)?  >n<i  Acts  xx.  28  (rfgv  katKi^iav  rov 
^cov,  ^v  7ripujroii}oaTO  ha  rov  aifiaroQ  tov  idiov,  instead  of . . .  rov 
Kvpiov  .  ,  .').  In  the  first  passage  a  subsequent  corrector  of  M  pat  vtdc 
above  ^tog.  It  is  ver>'  surprising,  by  the  by,  that  snch  a  scholar  as  Canon 
Cook  should  suppose  that  '^  the  asterisks**  after  K  and  B,  which  mark  the 
first  hand,  '*  mean  that  the  reading  in  the  text  was  noted  as  incorrect  by 
a  critical  scholar  at  the  time  when  the  manuscript  wa»  wiitten^  (p.  27). 
In  the  particular  case  of  which  he  is  treating,  as  is  pointed  out  in  *'The 
Church  Quarterly  Review  "  for  October,  1882,  p.  136,  they  mean  that  the 
reading  iOSoieiag  in  Luke  ii.  14  was  changed  to  li/ioKta  in  K  by  a  cor- 
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rector  of  the  seventh  century,  and  in  B  by  a  corrector  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  at  the  earliest  (so  Tischendorf ),  or  rather  of  the  fifteenth, 
according  to  the  Roman  editors. 

4.  The  haste  with  which,  according  to  the  order  of  Constantine,  the 
fifty  .copies  were  to  be  prepared  does  not  necessarily  imply  culpable  care- 
lessness; on  the  contrary',  it  is  incompatible  with  the  express  direction 
of  Constantine  to  employ  "  calligraphers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
art/'  as  also  with  the  costliness  and  beauty  of  the  materials  used,  the  care 
and  grace  of  the  handwriting,  by  which  K  and  B  confessedly  excel  all 
other  MSS.  They  are  indeed  disfigured  by  many  errors,  but  such 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  number  in  all  ancient  MSS.,  and  were  as 
unavoidable  as  modern  typographical  errors;  moreover,  both  X  and  B 
contain  many  valuable  corrections  by  later  hands. 

5.  K  and  B  are  sufficiently  different  in  the  arrangement  of  books  and 
in  a  great  many  characteristic  readings  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  independently  derived  from  distinct  originals.  "They  are  cousins, 
not  sisters."  This  makes  their  concurrent  testimony  all  the  stronger. 
This  result  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  Tpiaad 
Kai  TiTpaooa  (s.  f.,  triple  and  quadruple')  in  the  Eusebian  description  of 
the  MSS.  ordered  by  Constantine,  which  arc  usually  understood  (by 
Montfaucon  and  Gardthauscn)  to  refer  to  quires  of  three  or  four  sheets 
(temiones  and  quatennones)^  but  which  Canon  Cook  (with  Wattenbach 
and  Von  Gebhardt)  refers  to  the  three  or  four  vertical  columns  respectively 
of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  Eusebius  would  not  have  sent  two 
different  texts  to  the  emperor,  and  still  less  if,  as  Cook  assumes  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  he  was  the  editor  of  a  recension. 

I  had  some  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  a  most 
careful  student  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  I  am  permitted  to  add  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  letter:  '*The  representations  of  Canon  Cook  as  to 
the  extreme  haste  and  carelessness  with  which  K  and  B  were  written 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Vatican  was  more  carefully  written  than 
the  Sinaitic,  which  has  a  rather  unusual  number  of  omissions  from  homa- 
oieleuton.  But  in  both  of  these  MSS.,  the  transcriptional  errors  dimin- 
ish but  little  their  value  fur  critical  purposes,  as  most  of  them  betray  their 
character  at  once,  and  cause  no  more  difficulty  or  uncertainty  than  the 
typographical  errors  in  a  printer's  first  proof.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
obviously  accidental  omissions  from  the  occasion  just  mentione<1,  most  of 
the  so-called  'omissions'  or  *  mutilations  *  in  these  MSS.,  when  criticallv 
examined,  on  the  principles  which  would  guide  us  in  determining  the 
text  in  the  case  of  an  ancient  classical  author,  afford  the  clearest  evidence 
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— end  \/f  hucnuil  tvititnet,  at  to 
tWie  ]fi!»Sir  apcdaiij  in  qaociooa  U 


»ELECT    LIST   OF  TEXTTAL   CHANGES. 
Comp.  bcsc  eh.  T.  fk.  143  sqq. 
I.  0xi«^iO5A  nbox  Text  witboct  MABcncjkL  S 

MMiU'uti-.^k^jirttkom'aoa  (ror  rtor  a vrifc  rir  x^Mr«r«rfr); 
for  mvr,  **<i  J««." 

Omttt<abTXRZ,1.33,«'^b.c,g',k,SrfL,Co^OniSTT^«tt:  iq»- 
p0ft«d  br  Pe»b.  Syr^  C,  D,  ami  later  oncialt  (A  is  boc  WHlMg>.  b- 
•ert«d  frofD  L4ike  ii.  7,  where  all  aotboricics  have  it  (*^  wU  aeao  iacfi— f 
mulnvUr  My>  Tucbendorf).  Some  trace  the  omtaioa  to  dogmatie  ialcr- 
Mt  in  the  perpetual  virginitr  of  Marr.  as '' firstborn  ^  wttmm  to  inplT  the 
birth  of  younger  children ;  but  why  then  was  Lake  iL  7  left  mtooched? 

Matt,  ii,  18 :  ^Uim^nlation  and"  (3<>^voc  coi)- 

r>niiite«l  by  St,  B,  Z,  ],'?'l,Itala,Vulg.,Sah^C«pL,Peah.Srr^Jcr«iSrr., 
JiiAtin  M.  Inserted  from  the  Septuagint,  Jer.  xxxL  (xxxTiiL)  l&,to  oom- 
plete  the  quotation. 

Matt.  V.  44:  ^  bUu  them  that  curteyoVj  do  good  to  tkem  tkatkatefom  .  . . 
which  dftpit^fuUy  use  you  andP 

These  beautiful  worth  are  undoubtedly  genaine  in  Luke  ri.  27,  28,  and 
have  been  inserted  here  in  whole  or  in  part  by  later  aothorities,  oontrarr 
lo  the  testimony  of  5C,  B,  1, 22, 209,  Itala,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Cur.  Syr.,  TheopbiL, 
Athenag.,  Clem.  Alex.,  Grig.,  Euseb. 

Matt.  XX.  16:  "/or  vinny  be  called^  hut  few  dkosetC* 

Omitted  by  5C,  B,  I>,  Z,  Sab.,  Cop.  (The  Cureton  Syr.  has  iu)  In- 
serted by  Western  and  Syrian  authorities  (also  by  Origen)  from  Matt  xxii. 
14,  the  close  of  a  similar  parable  (xoXXoc  yap  lioiv  xXiiToi,  dXiyoi  ik 
iK\fKToi)i  where  all  authorities  have  the  passage. 

Luke  xxiii.  88 :  **  tn  letters  of  Greeks  and  Latirtj  cmd  Hebrew  J* 

Omitted  by  K",  B,  C*,  I^  a,  Sah.,  Cop.,  Cur.  Syr.,  but  added  by  later 
auttioritics  in  whole  or  in  part  from  John  xix.  20.  In  justice  to  the  no* 
mcrous  witnesses  for  the  clause  (several  uncials,  all  cursives,  Itala  [exd^ 
a  J,  Vulg.,  Pcsh.,  Cyr.  of  Alex.),  it  deserves  a  place  on  the  maigin. 

Acts  ix.  5, 6 :  "  it  is  hard  .  .  .  said  unto  Attn.** 
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Omitted  in  all  Greek  MSS.,  interpolated  from  Acts  xxii.  10;  xxv'u  14 
(first  by  the  Vulgate  and  then  by  Erasmus). 

Rom.  viiu  1 :  ^^who  walk  not  a/ler  thejltsh,  but  after  the  Spiiit,** 

Derived  from  ver.  4,  where  the  vrords  are  genuine. 

1  Cor.  xu  24 :  "  /aXv,  eat "  (XajSire,  ^aytTi). 

Omitted  by  K,  A,  B,  C*,  D,  £,  F,  G,  d,  e,  f,  g,  Sab.,  Cop.,  Armen.  In- 
serted  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  '*  Broken  "  (cXw/ic- 
pov)i  being  better  supported,  is  retained  in  the  margin. 

1  John  V.  7,  8:  '* in  heaven^  the  Father,  the  Word  [sic!],  and  the  Ilofy 
Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one,  A  nd  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in 
earth." 

Contrary  to  the  context  and  the  trinitarian  terminology  (which  would 
require  **  the  Son,"*  instead  of  "  the  Word  ") ;  not  found  in  any  Greek  MS. 
before  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  nor  in  the  genuine  text  of  any 
ancient  translation,  nor  in  any  lectionary,  nor  Greek  patristic  quotation, 
and  universally  given  up  as  a  clumsy  interpolation  (probably  from  a  Latin 
gloss,  derived  perhaps  from  Cyprian,  on  the  assumption  of  a  purely  fanci- 
ful analogy).  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  1514, 
and  in  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus  (1522,  against  his  better  judgment), 
from  which  it  passed  into  the  textus  receptus.  Every  consideration  of 
truth  and  honesty  requires  the  expulsion  of  these  spurious  witnesses  from 
the  text.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  needs  no  such  support,  and  could 
only  be  injure<l  by  it.  See  p.  136  sqq.  and  192  sq. ;  also  Tischendorf,  and 
the  notes  of  Alford,  and  Wordsworth  in  loc,  I  add  a  note  from  Dr.  Hort 
(Select  Readings,  ii.  104) :  "  There  is  no  evidence  for  the  inserted  words 
in  Greek,  or  in  any  language  but  Latin,  before  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  they  appear  in  a  Greek  work  written  in  defence  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, with  clear  marks  of  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate.  For  at  least 
the  first  four  centuries  and  a  half  Latin  evidence  is  et^ually  wanting. 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  use  language  wliich  renders  it  morally  certain 
that  thcA'  would  have  quoted  these  words  had  they  known  them ;  Cyprian 
going  so  far  as  to  assume  a  reference  to  the  Trinity  in  the  conclusion  of 
verse  8  {*et  iterum  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sando  scriptum  est  Et . 
tres  unum  sunt*),  as  he  elsewhere  finds  ^saa-amenta  Tiinitatis^  in  other 
occurrences  of  the  number  three  {Dom,  Orat,  34),  and  being  followed  in 
his  interpreution  more  explicitly  by  Augustin,  Facundus,  and  others.  But 
the  evidence  of  the  third  centur}'  is  not  exclusively  negative,  for  the 
treatise  on  Rebaptism  contemporary  with  Cyprian  quotes  the  whole  pas- 
sage simply  thus  (15 :  cf.  19),  ^^ia  tres  testimonium  perhibenf,  spiritus  et 
aqua  et  sanguis,  et  isti  tres  unum  sunt,'    The  silence  of  the  controvcreial 
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writings  of  Lucifer,  Hilary,  Ambroee,  Hteronrmus,  Augutiio,  and  others 
carries' forward  the  adverse  testimony  of  the  Old  Latin  through  the 
fourth  into  the  fifth  century;  and  in  449,  shortly  before  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  Leo  supplies  positive  evidence  to  the  same  effect  for  the  Ro- 
man text  by  quoting  verses  4-^  without  the  inserted  words  in  his  epistle 
to  Flavianus  (A/>.  xxviii.  5).  They  are  absent  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
according  to  its  oldest  MSS.,  am^fu.  [Cod.  Amiatinus  at  Florence,  and  Cod 
Fuldensis  at  Fulda],  and  many  others,  as  also  from  the  (Vulgate)  text 
of  the  Galilean  (Luxeuil)  Lectionary." 

Kev.  i. %\^t}w,  heginaing  and  the  ending'"  (apx^i  'o*  rCkof^. 

Supported  by  K*,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  and  a  few  cursives;  but  absent  in  K^  A, 
B  (Ap.),  C,  P,  Syr.,  Aeth.,  Arm.,  Ambrose,  Primasius,  and  most  cursives. 
Inserted  from  vcr.  17  and  xxii.  13,  as  an  explanation  of  *' the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega." 

Rev.  i.  11 :  *^I  am  Alpha  .  .  .  last:  and"*  (lyw  .  .  .  icni). 

Omitted  by  X,  A,  U,  C,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Syr.,  Aeth.,  Arm.,  and  about  fifty 
cursives ;  inserted  from  xxii.  13 ;  comp.  also  i.  8  and  17. 

The  following  list  includes  the  more  important  remaining  examples,  and 
will  well  repay  a  critical  examination :  MatL  xv.  8 ;  xx.  7,  22,  23 ;  xxv. 
13;  xxvii.  35;  xxviii.  9;  Mark  vi.  11;  vii.8;  xiii.  14;  xiv.  27,70;  Luke 
iv.8,18;  V.88;  ix.  10;  xi.44,64;  xix.45;  xx.23,30;  xxii.  64, 68;  xxiv. 
1;  John  i.27;  iii.I5;  v.l6;  vi.  11,22,51;  x.  12, 13,  26;  xi.41;  xvi.l6; 
xvii.  12;  Acta  ii.30;  iii.ll;  vii.37;  x.  6,21,32;  xv.24;  xviii.21;  xxi. 
8,22,25;  xxii.  9, 20, 30 ;  xxiii.9;  xxiv.  26;  xxvi.80;  Rom.ix.28;  xi.6; 
xiii.  9 ;  xiv.  6 ;  xv.  24 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  5 ;  x.  28 ;  Phil  iii.  16 ;  CoL  L  2, 
14;  lThe88.i.l;  ITim.  iv.l2;  vu5;  Heb.vi.  10;  viu21;  xii.20;  IPeU 
i.  22,  23 ;  iii.  16 ;  iv.  3, 14 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  1  John  ii.  7 ;  iv.  8 ;  v.  18 ;  Rev. 
li.  9,  13;  V.  14;  xi.  1, 17;  xiv.  5;  xv.  2;  xxi.  24. 

IL  Passages  Omittkd  from  Tkxt,  but  Transferred  to  thk  Margin. 

Matt.  vi.  13.  The  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer:  **Many  authorities, 
some  ancient,  but  with  variations,  add  For  thine  it  the  kingdom^  and  the 
power^  and  the  gloi-y,  forever,     A  nien.'^ 

See  the  authorities  on  p.  186  sq. 

Luke  i.  28 :  "  bUMed  art  thou  among  tromenj" 

Inserted  from  ver.  42,  where  all  authorities  agree. 

John  v.  4, 5 :  "  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  Far  an  amgei  went 
down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water:  wkotoerer 
then  frst  after  the  troubling  of  the  watei'  stepped  tif,  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had,'* 
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A  popuUr  superstition,  for  which  John  should  not  be  held  responsible. 
Tlie  authorities  for  the  interpolation  var}',  which  always  looks  suspicious. 
See  p.  187  sq.  Even  the  conser\'ative  Dr.  Scrivener  thinks  it  **  well-nigh 
impossible,  in  the  face  of  evidence  so  ancient  and  varied,  to  regard  it  as  a 
^nuiue  portion  of  St.  John*s  Gospel  **  (Six  lActwtt,  etc.,  p.  158). 

AcU  viii. Zli^'And  Phitip  .  .  .  Sonof  God:' 

The  baptismal  confession  of  the  eunuch  inserted  wholly  or  in  part 
frona  old  ecclesiastical  usage.    See  p.  191. 

III.  Doubtful  Skctioxs  Rktained  in  Tkxt,  but  with  Maroixal 
Note,  stating  the  Facts  in  each  Cask. 

Mark  xvi.  9-20.  The  evidence  for  and  against  is  given  on  p.  189  sq.,  in 
the  critical  apparatus  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  in  the  second  volume 
of  Westcott  and  Hort.   On  the  conservative  side,  see  Burgon  and  Scrivener. 

John  viL  53-viii.  11. 

The  pericope  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  See  the  discussion, 
p.  189  sq. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  those  two  important  sec- 
tions are  additions  to  the  original  text  from  apostolic  tradition. 

IV.  Substitutions. 

MatL  X.  4  (and  Mark  iii.  18):  "Simon  the  CananaMin"  (Kavavaioc* 
from  an  Aramsean  wonl  meaning  "Zealot;**  compare  Luke  vul5;  Acts  i. 
13),  instead  of  "the  Canaanife'*  (KavaWri};). 

None  of  the  apostles  belonged  to  th&  race  of  the  Canaanites. 

Mate.  xix.  17 :  "  Why  askest  thou      O.  V. : "  Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
me  concerning  that  which  is  good?  (ri  fit  Xiytic  aya^ov;)    There  is 
(ri  fu  Ipturfg  vfpi  tov  dya^ov;)  none  good  but  one,  Ma/ is  God  (o^^ci'c 
One  there  is  who  is  goo<l  (elf  iariy  aya^oc,  d  f<i)  elf,  o  Qtvgy* 
6  dya^of;):' 

The  old  text  is  conformed  to  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  x.  18  and 
Luke  xviii.  19,  and  is  retained  in  margin.  Dean  Burgon  recklessly  calls 
the  Revisers*  reading  an  "  absurd  fabrication,**  and  Canon  Cook  (p.  92) 
unjustly  traces  it  to  "  doctrinal  bias  and  Alexandrian  subtlety  ;**  but  it  is 
well  supported  by  the  oldest  authorities,  M,  B,  D,  L,  Cur.  Syr.,  Cop.,yulg., 
Grig,  (who  expressly  vouches  for  the  first  clause),  Euseb. ;  it  is  adopted 
by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Ilort,  and  even  by  Scrivener 
(^Six  IjecturtM^  p.  130).  It  gives  excellent  sense,  and  sheds  new  light  on 
the  whole  conversation  with  the  rich  young  ruler,  whether  we  assume 
that  the  ruler  asked  two  questions  and  received  two  answers,  or  that 
Matthew  gives  this  form  to  bring  out  the  true  sense.    The  ruler  (from  a 
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purelj  hoiDAniUrian  and  moral  aUndpoint)  had  aaked  Cbriat  (tct.  16) 
*<wbat  good  thiag^  he  thould  do  to  have  ecenial  life;  and  Chriai  diiectcd 
him  to  the  tupreroe  aoarce  of  all  goudaeaiy  God  himaelf,  and  thereby  stmck 
at  the  root  of  hU  beset tiog  sin,  the  love  of  richct  (ver.  23). 


O.  v.:  *'Aa  it  ia  written  in  the 
prophets  (*v  roit  irpof  ^atcX** 


Hark  L  2:  **  As  it  is  written  in 
Isaiah  the  prophet  (iv  Tif  'Haat^ 

The  old  text  is  evidently  a  correction  to  suit  the  qnotatioo  (reraea  2  and 
8),  which  combines  two  prophetic  passages,  M&L  iii.  1  and  Isa.  xL  8;  bat 
Mark  mentions  Isaiah  as  the  older  and  moce  important  of  the  two  pcophetSi 
who  struck  the  key-note  to  the  later  prophecy  of  Halachi.  The  revised 
text  is  amply  supported  (by  X,  B,  D,  L,  ^,  33,  ItaUyVulg^  Cop^  Pesh^  Irea, 
Grig.),  yet  the  Revisers  put  the  iextus  receplus  on  the  mai^n. 


Mark  iii.  29 :  *^  Whosoever  shall 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty 
of  an  eternal  sin  {afiapHiftarosy* 


O.  v.:  "He  that  shall  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Ghoat,  hath  never 
forgiveness,  but  is  in  dai^^  of  eter- 
nal damnation  (judgment,  cpiVcwc).'* 


An  important  change,  which  sheds  light  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  suggests  the  reason  why  it  is  unpardonable.  It  may  culminate 
in  an  act  of  blasphemy,  but  it  ends  in  a  state  of  absolute  hardening  and 
final  impenitence  or  perpetual  persistence  in  sin.  As  long  as  ain  oon- 
tinucH,  ^uilt  and  punishment  continue;  there  can  be  no  pardon  without 
repentance  and  cessation  from  sin.  Kpi9€(i»c  i*  supported  by  A,  C*,  Syr.; 
afiaprlifiarog  by  K,  B,  L,  ^,  Itala,  Vulg.  (Some  MSS.  read  apafniac,  an- 
other early  correction.) 

Luke  ii.  14.  The  angelic  anthem.  On  this  much-disputed  paaaage 
(fvSoKiag  or  fvcoicia),  see  p.  195  sq.  The  old  rendering,  *^  towards  men," 
is  wrong,  at  all  events  (instead  of ''  among  men,'*  (  v  iv^putwoic) ;  but  the 
Revised  Version  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  rendering  the  genitive 
ivioKiaq^  '*  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased.'*  This  periphrase  deatro3r8  the 
terse  brevity  in  the  threefold  parallelism  of  the  Greek  {io^a  correspond- 
ing to  iipfii'ti^  iv  v>\/iaxoiq  to  iiri  y//C»  ""^  ®'V  *®  ^*'  av^putvoiQ  fv^oriac). 
"Among  men  of  Aw  [God's]  good  pleasure"  would  be  shorter  than  the 
R.  v.,  and  more  correct  than  the  *^bon(E  voluntatis**  (men  of  good'wiU)  of 
the  Vulgate;  but  the  Revisers  wished  to  conform  to  the  rendering  of  the 
verb  ivCoKtui  in  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5. 

John  i.  18:  "  (7ot/  only  begotten"  (/iovoycvi)c  ©«<Jc)  was  originally 
adopted  by  the  Revisers  in  the  text  (as  in  Westcott  and  Hort),  but  after- 
wards relegated  to  the  margin,  and  the  common  reading,  *'  the  only  begotten 
Son''  (o ^Qvoyivi)^:  viot;;),  retained  in  text  (as  in Tischendorf, and  as  aug- 
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gested  by  the  American  Committee).  The  evidence  is  nearly  equally 
balanced.  See  p.  194  sq.,  and  the  special  discussions  of  Dr.  Hort  and 
Dr.  Abbot  there  quoted. 

Bom.  ▼.!:**  let  us  have  (cxw/«v)  peace  with  God  f  fur  **  we  have " 
(cXO/i€v).    See  p.  197. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  "  He  who  was  mauHested  in  the  flesh ;"  for  ^  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh." 

On  the  difference  of  reading  between  oq  and  3coc,  see  p.  199  sqq.,  and 
an  article  by  Dr.  William  U.  Ward  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  Andover, 
Has8.i  for  Jan.  1865. 

Rev.  xvii.  8 :  "  how  that  he  (the  beast)  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  come  ** 
(or  *' be  present**) ;  for  **  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  jfet  if." 

A  manifest  improvement,  kui  irapiorai  (K,  A,  B,  P,  forty  cursives), 
for  Kaixtp  itmVf  which  is  an  error  of  transcription,  and  makes  nonsense. 

v.  Pabsaobs  Gained  by  the  Rka'ision. 

1  John  ii.  28:  ^  He  that  confesseth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also"  (u 
o/ioXoyMf  rbv  vtbp  Kai  rbv  itctripa  cx^t)* 

A  very  important  passage,  supplementing  the  preceding  clause ;  lost  in 
the  Greek  textu*  reoeptus  by  homaottUuton  {ttx^i  stands  at  the  end  of  each 
clause  in  verse  23) ;  italicized  in  the  A.y.  (which  inserted  it  from  the  Latin 
Vulgste, "jiif  confitetur  Filiumf  tt  Patrtm  habet'');  amply  sustained  by 
the  best  uncial  MSS.,  and  restored  by  Laclimann,  Tischendorf,  Trcgelles, 
Westcott  and  Hort.    See  p.  183. 

Acts  iv.  27 :  ^  in  this  city  "  (iv  ry  iroXcc  ravrjii),  sustained  by  K,  A,  B, 
D,  E,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Sah.,  Cop.,  Eus.,  Chrys.,  Iren.  (Lat.),  TerU,  Lucif.,  HiL 

Acts  viiL  10 :  **  This  man  is  that  power  [better, '  Power  *]  of  God  which 
is  called  (caXov/icvi})  Great."  KoXovfiivri  is  important  to  characterize 
the  boastful  title  as  a  self-ilcsignation  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  and  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.  (X,  A,  B,  C),  versions,  and  fathers  (Iren., 
Orig.). 

Acts  xv'i.7:  ^'The  Spirit  qfJesiu  suflbrcd  them  not.**  *Iri9ov  is  well 
sustained  and  adopted  by  the  best  editors. 

Acts  XX. 4:  "as  far  as  Asia'*  {dxpi  r^c  'Acriac)*  This  is  supported 
by  many  authorities,  but  not  by  K  and  B,  and  omitted  by  Tisch.  in  his 
eighth  edition. 

Col.  i.  6 :  "  bearing  fVuit  and  increaring"  (cai  a:ifKav6fAtvov)f  supported 
by  fit.  A,  B,  C,  D,  lul.,  Vulg.,  Sah.,  Cop.,  Syr.,  etc. 

1  Thess.  iv.  1 :  "even  as  ye  do  walk"  (ica^iog  Kai  ^ripiirartirt),  sup- 
ported by  St,  A,  B,  D*,  F,  G,  Ital.,  Vulg.,  many  cursives,  and  versions, 
lutemal  as  well  as  external  evidence  favors  the  addition. 

28 
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James  iv,  12:  "and  judge**  after  ''lawgiver.*'  The  omiaskni  of  €tu 
Kpirri^  U  perhaps  owing  to  hamaoUleuton  (see  vofn^i r  f|  (-)•  Tiachendorf 
and  Westcott  and  Hort  likewise  retain  it  with  K,  A,  B,  P,  Syr^  etc 

1  Pet.  ii.  2 :  "  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  unto  8alratioa"  (ci'c  omnipiav). 
Abundantly  sustained  by  X,  A,  B,  C,  K,  P,  Vulg^  S^t. 

1  John  iiL  1 ;  **  and  such  we  are  **  (kqI  itrfuv).  We  are  not  ODly  caUed 
(icXi|^w/iiv),  but  we  really  are  children  of  God. 

K,  A,  B,  C,  P,  and  many  cursives  have  Kai  itr/icv,  and  the  Vulg.  tt  tumvt, 

Jude  25 :  *'  before  all  time  "  {vpo  iravTuQ  tov  aiwvoi;).  Well  auatained 
by  X,  A,  B,  C,  L,  Vulg.,  Syr. 

Rev.  L  8 :  «  God  "  after"  the  Lord." 

All  uncial  MSS.of  the  Apoc  read  cv/moc  6  deo^,  "the  Lord  God^"*  in- 
stead of  O  KVplOQ, 

Rev.  iiL  2 :  "  before  my  God  **  (ttiinriop  rov  Oiou  fi  o  v),  instead  of  "be- 
fore God." 

Rev.  viii.  7 :  "  and  the  third  part  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up  "  (cat  ro 
Tpirov  rriQ  yrjc  KaTticdij). 

This  important  clause  dropped  out  from  the  repetition  of  xai  to  rpirov. 

Rev.  xiv.  1:  "  Having  his  [i.  e.  the  Lamb's]  name,  and  the  name  of  his 
Father/*  instead  of  "  having  his  Father's  name."  llie  words  airrov  Kai 
TO  ovofia  dropped  out  from  homaoteleuton  {6vo/ia  twice),  and  have  been 
restored  with  the  best  authorities. 

Rev,  XX.  14 :  "  even  the  lake  of  fire  "  (ij  Xi^vi|  tov  wvpof). 

The  words  lost  in  the  fextus  receptus  are  sustained  by  X,  A,  B  (Ap.),  P., 
Vulg.  (best  MSS.),  Sab.,  Syr.,  Hippol.,  Andr.,  Areth.,  and  many  cur- 
sives. 

SELECT   LIST   OF    IMPROVED   RENDERINGS. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  textual  changes  are 
the  corrections  of  errors,  inaccuracies,  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  have 
been  discussed  in  chap.  vii.  pp.  347-364:.  These  im- 
provements occur  in  ahnost  every  verse,  although  a 
superficial  reader  would  hardly  notice  them.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  selection  of  various  kinds. 

Matthew. 

Matt.  i.  18 :  "  When  his  mother  Mary  had  been  betrothed  (/ivi|arf v- 
diioTji;)  to  Joseph;"  for  ^^esjyoused  to  Joseph." 
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The  betrothal  preceded  the  discover}*,  the  espousal  followed  it;  but  after 
betrothal,  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  woman  was  deemed  adul- 
tery. 

I.  20 :  "  an  angel  of  the  Lord  *"  (Gabriel ;  see  Luke  i.  2G) ;  instead  of  "  the 
angel  of  the  Lord." 

One  of  the  innumerable  cases  where  the  Authorized  Version  (under  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  has  no  article)  disregards  the  article 
either  by  substituting  the  definite  for  the  indefinite,  or  vice  versa, 

L  22 :  *^  spoken  by  {{firo)  the  Lord  through  (Sid)  the  prophet ;"  for 
"spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  propheL" 

Important  distinction  between  the  primary  agency  of  God  and  the 
secondary  or  instrumental  agency  of  man,  in  inspiration.  The  American 
Committee  desireii  to  carry  this  distinction  throogh  (see  Appendix  No.  V.). 

I.  23 :  "  the  virgin  "  (r)  vap^kvog) ;  for  "  a  virgin." 

The  Virgin  Mary  is  meant  by  the  Evangelist,  who  so  understands  the 
prophecy  of  Immanuel  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  See  note  on  Matt.  i.  20.  Mark  also 
the  stichometrical  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  throughout  (as 
first  suggested  by  the  American  Committee)  in  the  poetical  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  to  indicate  the  metrical  structure  and  the  paral- 
lelism of  Hebrew  poetry.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Bible  is  lost  to  the 
common  reader  by  the  usual  typography,  which  prints  poetry  like  prose, 
and  cuts  up  the  prose  into  verses. 

II.  2 :  "to  worship  him,"  with  margin  (Am.  Com.). 

Probably  here  in  the  sense  of  religious  adoration ;  yet  the  American 
Committee  is  right  in  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  verb 
TrpovKvvkm  denotes  an  act  of  homage  or  worship  (usually  by  kneeling 
or  prostration),  whether  paid  to  man  (as  in  Matt,  xviii.  26;  comp.  Sept.  in 
Gen.  xlii.  6,  Joseph's  brethren  kneeling  before  Joseph ;  xlviii.  12,  Joseph 
before  Jacob), or  to  God  (as  in  iv.  10).  The  English  verb  "to  worship'* 
was  formerly  likewise  used  in  a  wider  sense  (as  in  the  Anglican  marriage 
service:  "with  my  body  I  thee  worship"),  but  is  now  confined  to  acts  of 
divine  adoration. 

II.  6:  "which  [l>ettor  *who']  shall  be  shepherd  of  (votiq  voi/iapti) 
my  people  Israel ;"  fi>r  "  that  shall  mie  my  people  Israel." 

The  Greek  includes  both  ruling  and  feeding. 

II.  11 :  "And  they  came  into  the  house  and  saw  the  young  child  with 
Mary  his  mother;  and  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  him"  (or  more 
literally,  "  And  coming  into  the  house  they  saw  . . .,  and  falling  down  they 
worshipped  him,"  jcai  iX^ovug  .  .  .  dSov  .  .  .  rat  ireffdPTic  irpoimcvvn-' 
cay) ;  for  "  when  they  were  come  . . .,  they  saw  . .  .,  and  fell  down  .  .  .** 
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II.  16:  ''and  dew  all  the  male  children "  (rot*c  irai^ac);  f<^  ^'aU  the 
children." 

The  Authorized  Version  doublet  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  iono- 
cents  and  the  cruelty  of  the  act.  The  Geneva  Version  has  "  male  childrenf** 
and  the  Vulgate  pueros,  Herod  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  female 
children.  In  the  same  verse  ^'tKndera'*  for  ^coasts"  which  is  now  con- 
lined  to  the  seashore.    This  change  is  made  throughout. 

IL  17 :  "  by  [ better  •  through  *]  Jeremiah ;"  for  "  by  Jeremy/* 

The  Authorized  Version  varies — as  in  many  other  proper  names — be- 
tween Jeremiah,  Jeremias,  and  Jeremy.  This  inconsistency  is  inddensi- 
ble.  The  proper  rule  is:  Hebrew  spelling  for  Hebrew  names,  Greek 
spelling  for  Greek  names,  with  few  exceptions  where  usage  has  invariably 
fixed  two  forms  (as  Jesus  and  Joshua,  Mary  and  Miriam,  Jame»  and  Jacob), 

IIL  8 :  "  by  Isaiah  the  prophet "  (the  oidtr  of  the  Gi«ek) ;  for  *<  by  the 
prophet  Esaiasy 

Another  variation  of  8|ielling:  Esaias  (Greek)  and  Isaiah  (Hebrew). 
So  Elijah  and  Elias,     See  ii.  17. 

III.  4 :  "  Now  John  himself*"  {aifrbc  it  6  'Itttdymn:) ;  for  "  And  the  same 
John." 

III.  4 :  «  his  food  "  (rpopri) ;  for  «  his  meatr 

*'  Food "  is  more  comprehensive,  but  the  English  Revisers  often  re- 
tained "meat"  where  the  American  Revisers  would  have  preferred  **  food." 
The  Authorized  Version  has  "  food  "  about  forty  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  only  four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  "meat"  about  sixty 
times  in  the  New  Testament. 

III.  6:  "They  were  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan"  (»V  nji  'lofiiaty  wo- 
ra/i^i) ;  for  "  in  Jordan."  Trorafiut  is  added  by  Lach.,Tisch.,Treg.,  W.and  H. 

The  Authorized  Version,  contrary  to  English  (and  Greek)  usag^  omits 
the  article  before  the  river  Jordan.  The  English  Revisers  have  restored 
it,  except  in  the  phrases  "  round  about  Jordan  "  and  "  beyond  Jordan ;" 
the  American  Revisers  would  have  preferred  the  article  aU  through. 
The  question  of  baptism  was  scarcely  raised  in  the  American  Committee. 
All  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  retain  the  Greek  word  which  has  long  since 
been  naturalized  in  English  (like  so  many  other  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words),  and  to  leave  the  controversy  about  the  mode  (immersion,  pouring, 
sprinkling)  to  exegesis  and  church  history. 

III.  7 :  "  Ye  offspring  (yewrjfiaTa)  of  vipers;"  for  "  O  generationj' 

III.  11 :  "with  water,"  with  marg.  "Or,  tn." 

The  marginal  rendering,  being  more  literal  {iv  v^ari),  should  hsve  been 
put  in  the  text,  as  recommended  by  the  American  Committee  (Appendix 
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No.  IX.).    So  in  the  last  clause  of  this  veree.    Luke  differs  from  Matthew 

by  using  simply  the  dative  (v^ari)  of  water-baptism;  but  when  speaking 

of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  he  likewise  uses  the  prepoaition  {iv  wvivfuiri, 

iii.  16;  Acts  i.  5;  xi.  16). 

III.  12:  "threshing-floor"  (r^vaXwva);  for  "floor.'* 

The  Eastern  threshing-floor  is  meant,  or  the  circular  space  on  the  farm 

where  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  oxen  or  horses.     "Fan"  (rd  xtvov) 

should  have  been  changed  into  "  winnowing-shoveL" 

III.  18:  "John  would  have  hindered  him ;"  for  *^  John  forbade  him." 
iuKwXvfv  is  here  the  imperfect  of  the  attempt,  as  UaXovi',  Luke  L  69; 

avvfjXKatrfrd^  Acts  vii.  26;  tnop^et,  GaL  i.  23. 

III.  15:  "Then  he  suffereth  him"  {toti  a0(i/(riv  avTov) ;  for  "then  he 
suffered  him." 

in.  17.  The  rendering  of  this  verse  has  been  retained,  except  "out  of 
the  heavens  "  (tc  rwv  ovpavur\  for  "  from  heaven."  But  the  Committees 
labored  long  on  the  phrase  iv  ip  ivCoKtiua  (Hebraizing  construction, 
2  ytn)j  which  means  literally,  "in  whom  I  delighted,"  or  "  with  whom 
I  was  (instead  of  am)  well  pleased."  The  aorist  refers  to  some  definite  act 
in  the  past,  when  the  Son  assumed  the  office  of  Mediator  and  Saviour, 
and  under  this  character  became  the  object  of  the  Father's  delight. 
Comp.  xii.  18  (from  Isa.  xlii.  1),  where  ivSuKtiaiv  is  parallel  with  ypkrura ; 
also  xi.  27 ;  John  xvii.  24 ;  Eph.  i.  4. 

IV.  21,  22,  and  often :  "  boat"  {nXoiov^  wXoiapiov^  used  in  the  Gospels 
of  small  fishing- vessels  on  the  lake  of  Galilee) ;  fur  "ship." 

IV.  24 :  "epileptic"  (otXriviaHOf^fvoi) ;  for  ^^ lunatic^  (moonstruck). 
Epilepsy  was  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  or  of  evil  spirits. 

In  the  same  verse  the  inaccurate  rendering,  "possessed  with  devils"  (for 
laifiovi^ofitvoi)  is  retained,  but  with  the  marginal  alternate  "  demoniacs," 
which  ought  to  have  been  put  into  the  text,  since  there  is  but  one  Devil, 
with  a  good  many  demons  or  evil  spirits  under  his  control.  See  American 
Appendix  No.  VIII.  The  word  "lunatic"  now  denotes  an  insane  person, 
which  is  not  the  meaning  of  <reXf7vta^o/x€V0C)  notwithstanding  the  ety- 
mological correspondence. 

V.  15:  "Neither  do  men  light  a  lamp  (Kv^yov)  and  put  it  under  the 
bushel,  but  on  the  stand"  (Xvx^iav) ;  for  ** candle"  and  ** cancUestick," 

The  portable  lamp  supplied  with  oil  was  used  by  the  Jews,  and  is  still 
used  in  the  East  instead  of  the  candle.  The  seven-armed  candlestick  in 
the  temple  was  supplied  with  oil-lamps.  "  Lamp-stand"  (Conant,  Noyes, 
Davidson)  would  be  better  than  "stand,"  thovgh  the  preceding  **]aiDp" 
prevents  any  ambiguity. 
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V.  21 :  "  It  was  m'uI  to  them  of  old  time*^  (rote  dpx'^uois) ;  instetd  of 
**  by  them."     So  also  ver.  33. 

VI.  2,  5 :  "  They  have  received  their  reward ;"  for  **  they  hart  their 
reward."  The  Greek  is  not  txovoi,  but  dnixowri,  i.  e.,  they  have  re- 
ceived all  the  reward  they  sought  from  men,. and  need  not  expect  any 
more. 

VL  d-13.  The  Lord's  Piliyrb.  No  le«  than  six  changes.  They  have 
given  by  far  the  greatest  oflfence,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  they 
had  been  put  on  the  margin ;  but  the  Revisers  sacrificed  prudence  and 
expediency  to  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.    The  changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  *' As  in  heaven,  so  on  earth ;*'  for  " m  earth, as  it  ism keacaC  Be- 
quired  by  the  order  of  the  Greek  (wc  iv  ovpavf,  Koi  iiri  y^),  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  petition  from  the  divine  will  in  heaven  to  its  acoom- 
plishment  on  earth.  The  same  order  in  the  Old  Version,  Luke  xi.  2  in 
text  (in  the  Revised  Version  on  the  margin). 

2.  *'Our  daily  bread"  is  retained  in  the  text,  but  ^'our  bread ybr  tkt 
coming  day  "  is  put  in  the  margin,  as  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
But  we  do  not  need  to-morrow's  bread  *^  this  day."  I  prefer  the  American 
margin,  ** our  needful  bread"  The  derivation  of  the  difficult  iwiovmoQ 
(either  from  inurai  through  ^^rcon/,  tTnovaa^  or  from  iirttvai,  as  a  com- 
pound  of  tTTi  and  ovaia)  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Lightfoot  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  work  on  Revision,  p.  195-242.  Meyer,  tn  /ioc,  like  Fritxscbe 
and  Lightfoot,  derives  the  word  from  iniivat,  **  to-morrow's  bread,**  and 
objects  to  the  derivation  from  ^Treit^at  that  it  would  require  ifrownoQ,  But 
this  is  refuted  by  such  examples  as  tTriopjcoc  (connected  with  tircopclw), 
eTTieiicfjfc,  iwiovpoQ,  iirioytoo^.  Dr.  Weiss,  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
Meyer's  Matthew  (1883),  dissents  from  him,  and  explains:  "the  bread 
which  belongs  to  our  daily  need,"  thus  sustaining  the  American  maigin. 
Origen,  Chr^'sostom,  Tholuck,  Ewald,  Dleek,  Keim,  and  Holtzmann  adopt 
substantially  the  same  view. 

3.  "As  we  also  have  forgiven  [literally,  we  forgave]  our  debtors;**  for 
"  as  wejbryive  our  debtors."  There  is  here  a  difference  of  reading,  d^^a- 
fuv  or  d<l>i€fuv.  The  aorist  implies  that  we  must  have  forgiven  our 
debtors  before  we  can  consistently  ask  forgiveness  from  God.  In  the  par- 
allel passage,  Luke  xi.  3,  all  authorities  read  the  present  tense,  "We  for- 
give,'* which  gives  as  good  sense,  and  implies  simultaneous  or  habitual 
forgiveness  to  our  neighbor.' 

*  Meyer  and  Weiss  defend  dtftrjicafiiv:  *^  Jesus  sefzt  mit  Hechi  toraus^ 
dass  der  Glaubiffe,  welcher  Gott  urn  Schuldenerlass  bittet^  bereifs  detten 
verziehen  habe  {Sir,  zxviii,  2i;  Mark  xi,  25),  tcelche  sich  an  ihm  rerBchuM 
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4.  ** Bring  us  not  into  temptation;"  for  **lead  us  not"  (Vulgate,  ne  nos 
inducas,  etc).  .  So  also  in  Luke  xi.  4.  The  former  verb  better  expresses 
kiatvkyKy^  (from  ti(ripipio)j  and  may  refer  here  more  to  outward  circum- 
stances; while  *^lead"  (which  would  require  tiaayay^g,  from  liffayut)  is 
a  stronger  word,  and  implies  action  on  the  consenting  will.  The  slight 
change  relieves  the  petition  of  a  difficulty  which  is  often  felt,  and  is  apt 
to  lead  into  error.  God  cannot  directly  and  inwardly  (through  our  will) 
tempt  us  (J as.  i.  13).^i.  ^.,  solicit  us  to  sin — but  he  may  permit  ns  to  get 
into  tempting  positions  which  arc  under  the  control  of  his  providence.* 
ci<r0cp<tf  is,  with  this  exception,  and  in  Luke  xi.  4,  always  in  the  Author- 
ized  Version  rendered  to  bi-ing  in  (with  eiV,  to  In-ing  intOj  or  to),  Luke  v.  18, 
1 9 ;  xii.  11 ;  Acts  xvii.  20 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  7 ;  Heb.  xiii.  11.  The  Revised  Ver- 
sion carries  the  same  rendering  through  all  the  passages,  and  uses  **lead" 
for  dyut  (Rom.  ii.  4),  or  andyto  (^latt.  vii.  13, 14) ;  but  it  is  inconsistent 
in  rendering  iiaayttt  (with  and  without  cf  c)  lil^^  (itr^iputt  to  bring  (Luke  ii. 
27 ;  xiv.  21 ;  John  xvii.  16 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ;  xxi.  28, 29, 37 ;  Heb.  i.  6),  instead 
of  to  leadf  to  lead  itiio  (as  in  Acts  ix.  8). 

5.  **  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one"  (i.  ^.,  Satan,  the  great  tempter),  with 
margin,  "Or,  evilf'  for  "from  eW/."  This  is  the  most  serious  and  most 
unpopular  change  in  the  whole  book.  It  is  especially  offensive  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil  (although  no 
one  can  deny  the  existence  of  many  devils  in  human  shape*).  But  Canon 
Cook,  also,  in  the  name  of  high  Anglican  orthodoxy,  strongly  protests 
against  the  innovation.'    The  Greek  (rot)  tcovtipov  and  pvitrbai  with  airo) 

haben,  und  giebt  dem  Beter  dadurch  A  nlaas  zur  SelbstprH/ungj  ob  er  dot 
auch  geihtm  tmd  sich  dadurch  alt  ein  rechtet  Gotteskind  bewdhrt  habe,  wie 
es  allein  dies  Gtbet  sprecken  karm" 

*  Meyer  and  Weiss,  in  loc. :  "  GottfuhH  in  Versuckungj  in  to  fern  die 
verntchlichenj  d,  i.  die  zur  Siinde  A  nUiss  gtbenden  Lagen  und  Umatande  durch 
ihnf  rermoge  seiner  Begierung  hergestellt  tcerdeii,  und  es  also  von  Gott 
geschieht  und  er  es  macht  (1  Kor.  x,  13),  icenn  der  Mensch  in  solche  Seelenge- 
fahren  gerdth, , . ,  So  lost  sick  zugleich  der  scheinbare  Widerspruch  mil  Jak» 
».  13,  wo  von  der  subjtctiven^  inneren  Versuchung  die  Rede  ist^  deren  wirkendet 
Princip  nicht  Gott^  sondem  die  ev^ene  Begierde  ist.  In  letzterer  liegi  auch 
beim  Gldubigen  rermoge  seiner  aap^  {xxvi,  41 ;  GaL  r.  17)  die  grosse  siitliche 
Gefahr,  welche  dieses  Gebet  immer  wieder  nothurendig  macht, ^ 

'  As  Goethe  admirablv  savs  of  the  Rationalists : 

"  Den  Bdsen  sind  sie  los. 
Die  Bdsen  sind  gdAieben^ 

'  He  speaks  of  "  the  extreme  surprise  and  grief"  which  this  change  ha^ 
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admitB  of  both  the  masctiline  and  the  nrater  rendering;  and  henee  the 
Revisen  retain  the  old  as  an  alternative  in  the  maigin.  The  earn  in- 
volves the  following  points : 

(a)  In  nearly  all  the  passages  6  irovifp^,  as  a  noun,  designates  Satan, 
who  is  emphatically  the  Evil  One,  the  Wicked  One — namely,  Matt.  ziiL 
19,  88;  Eph.  vi.  16;  1  John  ii.  18,  14;  iiL  12;  r.  18, 19  (probably  alas 
Matt.  v.  37 ;  John  xviu  15 ;  2  These,  iii.  8) ;  while  t6  itovi^pov^  as  a  noon, 
occurs  onlv  twice  in  the  New  Testament — ^Luke  vi.  46  and  Bon.  laL  9l 
In  Matt.  V.  39  o  irovripoq  is  used  of  an  evil  man. 

(6)  The  preposition  diro  with  the  verb  pwff^ai  more  natnrally  iiiggfiri 
a  person,  the  preposition  iic  a  danger,  but  not  necessarily.' 

(c)  The  close  connection  of  ''not"  and  ''but"  (jiri  .  .  .  aiXXa)  fitvon 
the  masculine  rendering.  And  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  thatChritf 
shortly  before  came  out  of  the  mysterious  conflict  with  his  great  antago- 
nist. Hence  there  is  great  force  in  the  petition  in  this  aeose, "  Bring  m 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  ike  Tempter,"  L  e.  from  the  power 
of  him  who  is  the  author  of  all  sin  and  misery  in  the  world.  Sevoal 
fathers  remark  that  Luke  omits  the  last  petition  because  it  is  practictlly 
included  in  the  former. 

(d)  All  the  Greek  fathers  (Origen,  Chrysostom,  etc),  and  most  of  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  commentators  (from  Beza  to  Ebiard),  sappoit 
the  masculine  rendering; '  while  the  post-Nioene  Latin  Church,  under  tlie 
lead  of  August  in  (a  malo\*  and  the  Lutheran  Chnreh,  nnder  the  lead  of 
Luther,  favor  the  neutral  rendering.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Re- 
caused  to  him  and  will  cause  to  "  millions  of  devout  and  trustful  hearts." 
To  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  aptly  replies  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  more 
sacred  even  than  the  sentiments  of  our  fellow-Christiana.  **  If  tiansla- 
tors  arc  not  truthful,  they  arc  nothing  at  alL" 

'  pviff^ai  occurs  seventeen  times  in  the  New  Testament  with  air6  and 
Ik.     Lightfoot  lays  no  stress  on  the  preposition. 

>  Lightfoot  says  (in  "The  Guardian"  for  Sept.  21,  1881):  « Among 
Greek  writers  there  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  absolute  unanimity  on 
this  point.  They  do  not  betray  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  oUier 
interpretation  is  possible."  Then  he  quotes  from  the  Clemendne  Horailiei, 
Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Cjrril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nyssen, 
Didymus  of  Alexandria.  Chr>'8ostom,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium. 

'  Tcrtullian  and  Cyprian,  however,  used  malui  of  the  Evil  One,  and  so, 
according  to  Lightfoot,  understood  the  Lord*s  Prayer.  But  Canon  Cook 
claims  Cyprian  on  the  other  side,  and  not  without  reason  {Second  Ldter^ 
p.  87  sq.). 
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fonncd)  translates  torn  BOtn ;  Lather,  in  his  Bible  and  Small  Cattchism, 
vom  I'ebeL,  but  in  his  Large  Catechism  he  refers  the  word  to  **the  evil 
one,  or  the  malicious  one/'  so  that  **  the  entire  substance  of  all  our  prayer 
should  be  directed  against  our  chief  enemy "  (Expos,  of  the  Seventh 
Petition). 

(e)  The  testimony  of  ancient  versions  and  liturgies  is  prevailingly  for 
the  masculine  rendering,  as  Lightfoot  has  shown. 

(/)  Modem  commentators  are  divided ;  the  most  exacting  philological 
exegetes  (Fritzsche,  Meyer,  also  Keim  and  Hilgcnfeld)  prefer  the  mascu- 
line rendering,  and  Meyer  urges  that  it  better  suits  "  the  concrete  concep- 
tion of  the  New  TesUment "  (referring  to  ten  passages) ;  but  Tholuck, 
Olshausen,  Bleck,  Ewald,  Keil.  and  Weiss  (in  the  seventh  edition  of  Meyer 
on  Afattketc)  are  on  the  other  side. 

(f/)  In  any  case,  roi;  irovijpoi;  here  refers  to  moral,  not  physical,  evil, 
although  the  latter  is  a  consequence  of  the  former.  Comp.  the  contrast 
between  ru  voinjpov  and  rl>  dya^ov  in  Rom.  xii.  9,  where  both 
versions  render  "Abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good.** 

6.  The  doxology.  Here  the  Kcviscrs  are  undoubtedly  right  in  relegat- 
ing it  to  the  margin.  The  entire  silence  about  it  in  the  earliest  patristic 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen,  is 
alone  conclusive  against  its  being  a  part  of  the  original  text,  and  far  out- 
weighs the  authority  of  Chrysostom,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  later. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  liturgical  insertion  (from  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  where  nearly 
the  same  doxology  is  found).  Its  omission  in  the  most  ancient  authori- 
ties, including  the  Latin  versions,  is  inexplicable  otherwise.  The  Saviour 
did  not  so  much  intend  to  enjoin  a  complete  formula  of  prayer  as  to  sug^ 
gest  the'  essential  topics,  and  to  teach  us  the  right  spirit  of  all  prayer, 
whether  free  or  liturgical. 

The  changes  in  the  Ix)rd*s  Prayer  have  been  fully  discussed  between 
Canon  Cook  and  Bishop  Lightfoot.  See  above,  p.  878.  The  former  is 
totally  opposed  to  all  changes,  especially  the  omission  of  the  doxology. 
In  his  last  book  on  The  JievUed  Vtrnon  lie  again  opposes  it,  but  makes 
the  wrong  statement  that  the  reference  of  the  last  petition  to  Satan  is 
"opposed  by  all  the  churches  of  Western  Christendom''  (p.  61),  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  German  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  which  hold 
to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  belong  to  Western  Christendom.  The 
Dutch  Bijbel  translates,  "  rerlos  oris  rem  den  booze  "  (from  the  evil  one),  in 
agreement  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  German  original  (vom 
Boten),    It  is  not  likely  that  the  Revision  will  change  the  habits  of  the 
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people.  The  Epi8co|>alian8  use  the  prayer  in  two  forms,  with  and  with- 
out the  doxology,  and  still  adhere  to  the  older  rersion:  **  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us*^  (instead  of,  **  For- 
give us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors"),  and  the  double  ''ever"  at 
the  close,  contrary  to  King  James's  Version. 

VI.  25 :  **  Be  not  anxious  fur  your  life  **  (fii)  fttpifivan) ;  fur  "  take  no 
thought.''     So  also  ver.  34. 

Removal  of  an  archaic  phrase  which  now  resda  like  fen  exhortatioo  to 
improvidence.  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  nae  ''thought**  in  the  aenae  of 
aniLiety,  melancholy :  e,  y.,  "  to  die  of  thought/'  "  aicklied  o*er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thoughL"* 

IX.  17:  "wine-skins"  (aaKoi);  for  "^  bottles."* 

In  Eg>'pt  and  Palestine  wine  and  water  are  put  into  bottles  made  of 
the  skin  of  an  animal  uken  off  whole,  and  carriers  of  stKh  8kiu->bottlcs 
are  still  constantly  seen  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  Jerusalem. 

XI.  23 :  "  Hades,'*  for  "  hell,"  and  so  in  nine  other  passages  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament — Matt.  xvi.  18;  Luke  x.  15;  xvL  23; 
Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  Rev.  i.  18 ;  vL  8 ;  xx.  13, 14 

Restoration  of  an  important  distinction  between  Hades  (or  Sheol) — if., 
the  realm  of  the  dead,  the  spirit- world— and  JJell  (or  Gehenna^  also  once 
Tartarus^  2  Pet.  ii.  4)—}.  <>.,  the  state  and  place  of  future  poniabment  (in 
twelve  passages).  The  American  Committee  insisted  upon  this  change 
from  the  bi>ginning,  but  the  English  Committee  resisted  it  till  they 
reached  the  passages  in  Revelation. 

XIV. 8:  " She  [the  daughter  ofHerodias]  being  put  forward  [or,  urged 
on,  impelled,  npofiiliaff^iiaa  from  7rpo/3i/iasw]  by  her  mother;**  instead 
of  "  being  br/bre  instructed  "  (from  the  Vulgate,  prcemoniia). 

XV.  27 :  "  Yea,  Lord,  for  even  (cat  yap)  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table;'*  instead  of  "Truth,  Lord:  yet  the 
dogs,"  etc.  The  woman  put  in  her  plea  on  the  very  ground  of  the  Lord's 
words.  Not  as  one  of  the  children,  but  as  an  humble  dependant,  she 
asked  onlv  the  crumbs. 

XVI.  13 :  "  Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  b?"  for  "  trJIow,**  etc. 
An  error  of  grammar. 

XVI.  26 :  "  What  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  forfeit  his  life?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
lire?"  instead  of  "  lose  his  own  soul ...  for  his  souV  So  also  Mark  viii 
36,  37. 

The  Greek  ^vxh  means  both  life  and  soul,  but  consistency  with  yer.  25| 
where  the  Authorized  Version  itself  translates  l\fe,  requires  the  same  ren- 
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dering  in  ver.  26.  The  difference  in  the  text  u  between  the  lower  phya- 
cal  or  temporal  life  and  the  higher  spiritual  or  eternal  life,  and  the  warning 
is  against  sacrificmg  the  latter  to  the  former.  There  is  indeed  a  fearful 
sense  in  which  one  may  lose  his  soul ;  but  the  usual  inferences  based  upon 
this  phrase  are  just  as  applicable  to  life  in  its  higher  sense  (life  eternal). 

XXL  41 :  "  lie  will  miserably  destroy  those  miserable  men  f  for  **  mis- 
erably destroy  those  wicked  men/' 

The  Greek  KaKoiq  kukCjc  {^peuimos  peuime)  dwoXivei  is  a  parono- 
masia of  purest  Greek,  and  brings  out  the  agreement  of  character  with 
the  punishment.  Compare  the  English  phrase,  **  Evil  be  to  him  that  eril 
thinks."  It  might  also  be  rendered, "  These  wretches  will  he  wretchedly 
destroy.'' 

XXiri.  24:  *' Strain  out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel;"  fur  "strain 
at  a  gnaL" 

A  typographical  error  which  became  stereotyped.  The  older  English 
versions  have  "out,"  A  proverbial  sentence  fur  pedantic  scrupulosity  in 
trifles.  The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  filtering  wine  and  other  beverages 
to  avoid  swallowing  a  small  insect  pronounced  unclean  by  the  law.  So 
the  Buddhists  to-day. 

XXV.  8 :  *•  Our  lamps  are  going  out "  (the  present,  aPkvpvvrm) ;  for 
*'  are  gone  ouL" 

The  flax  was  still  smoking,  as  is  apparent  from  the  virgins  trimming 
the  wick  (ver.  7). 

XXV.  4C:  "Eternal  punishment;"  for  ''erfrlastinyr 

The  same  word,  aiiifvioQ,  is  use<l  in  both  clauses,  and  the  variation  of 
the  Authorized  Version  in  the  same  verse  creates  a  false  distinction. 

XXVI.  28:  "Tliis  is  my  blood  of  the  [new]  covenant;"  for  "testa" 
ment,'' 

So  also  in  all  other  passages  where  Sin^nicrj  (=r*^^X)  occurs,  except 
Ileb.  ix.  16,  17,  where  the  meaning  is  disputed.  The  English  Kevisers 
retained  "  testament "  in  the  margin,  but  the  American  0>mmittee  objected 
to  this  alternative  except  in  Heb.  ix.  15-17.  The  error  came  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  has  affectetl  the  designation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Bible, 
which  has  become  stereotyped  in  all  modem  languages  beyond  the  power 
of  change,  although  Old  Testament  (as  implying  the  death  of  the  testator) 
is  a  misnomer. 

XXVIII.  19 :  "  Baptizing  them  into  (ciV)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  for  "  in  the  name  "  (from  the  Vulgate, 
%H  nomine). 
.   Compare  Gal.  iii.  27  (baptized  into  Christ) ;  1  Cor.  x.  8  (into  lioMt) ; 
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AcU  viii.  16  (into  the  name):  1  Cor.  L  18  (into  tbe  name).  The  Greek 
preposition  f  iV  denotes  mocioa  and  direetion.  Bapilinn  b  an  intiodaetioa 
into  the  covenant  and  oommunion  with  the  triune  God.  **  To  be  baptiad 
into  that  name  was  to  be  consigned  to  tbe  loving,  redeeming,  aanctifjrn^ 
power  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Uolj  GhoaC"— Humphiy  (p.  68)i 

Luke. 

II.  2 :  **  This  was  the  first  enrolment  (dvoypaf  if  wpitmi)  made  when 
Qnirinius  was  goremor  of  Syria ;"  for  **  this  taxing  was  Jinl "  (wbidi 
would  require  xpHrov)  "  made  when  Cyrenius,"  etc 

Luke  distinguishes  this  enrolment  from  another  which  took  plaee  ten 
years  afterwards  under  the  same  governor,  Acts  v.  37.  The  chronologic^ 
difficulty  ought  not  to  affect  the  translation. 

II.  49:  "In  ray  Father's  house;"  for  "busineMsJ' 

The  Greek  (tv  roi^  tov^  literally,  m  the  ikimgt  of)  admits  of  both  ver- 
sions, but  the  Revised  Version  is  more  probable  in  the  context;  for  tbe 
parents  sought  him  in  a  place.  See  the  reasons  which  influenced  tbe 
Revisers  in  Humphry's  Commentary^  p.  98. 

III.  23:  "Jesus  himself,  when  he  began  to  feaek^  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age  f  instead  of  "  Jesus  himself  be^an  to  be  abotti  thirty  yeais  of 
ige." 

VII.  2 :  «  At  the  point  of  death  "  (^^«XX«  TtKfvrft^) ;  for  "  ready  to  die,"* 
which,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  an  archaism.  In  the  modem  sense  of  tbe 
term,  we  should  always  be  ready  to  die,  in  health  as  well  aa  eidLness. 
"  Readiness  is  all "  (Shakespeare). 

XXIII.  15 :  "  Nothing  worthy  of  death  hath  been  done  by  him  [Je- 
sus] ;"  for  "  done  unto  him." 

The  Greek  is  ambiguous  (imrpayfitvoy  atrrtf),  but  the  context  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  Pilate. 

JOHX. 

V.  35 :  "  Ho  [John  the  Baptist]  was  the  lamp  (o  Xt^x>*oc)  that  bumeth 
and  shineth ;"  instead  of  tlie  **  liyht,^ 

Christ  was  the  self-luminous  light  (to  0cuc,  lux) ;  John  the  Baptist  was 
a  lamp  lighted  and  supplied  with  oil  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  light.     Compare  John  i.  8. 

V.  39 :  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,"  for  "  Search  the  Scriptures.** 

The  Greek  ipivvan  admits  of  both  translations,  but  the  context 
(especially  the  orij  the  emphatic  tr/i€({,',  the  position  of  iv  avraicand  tbe 
contrast  expressed  in  Kai  ov  ^iXiri)  decidedly,  favors  tbe  indicative  rather 
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than  the  imperative  rendering.  The  Jevs  really  did  search  the  Scriptures 
very  diligently,  though  slavtshly,  pedantically,  and  superstitiously ;  it 
was  their  boast  and  pride,  and  they  used  this  very  word  (compare  vii.  52, 
where  they  tell  Nicodemua, "  Search  [ipevvtivov]  and  see,"  etc) ;  but  they 
studied  the  letter  only  and  missed  the  spirit,  and  do  so  to  this  day. 
Christ  turns  the  tables  against  them,  saying:  **  Ye  do  [indeed]  search  the 
'Scriptures  [rdc  ypa^Cy  not  tov  \6yoy  tov  3coi/],  because  ye  think  that 
in  them  [not  through  them,  as  a  mere  means]  ye  have  etenud  life;  and 
these  are  they  which  bear  witness  of  me ;  and  [yet]  ye  will  not  come  to 
Ife  [who  am  the  Life  and  Light  of  the  Scriptures],  that  ye  may  have 
[that  eternal  ]  life.**  The  contrast  brings  out  the  inconsistency  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  Pharisees.  The  two  interpretations  are  fully  discussed  in  my 
edirion  of  Lange  on  John,  p.  194  sq.  See  also  Beza,  Uengel,  (iodet,  lilcyer, 
Weiss  (sixth  edition  of  Meyer),  Luthardt  (in  his  new  edition),  Westoott, 
Milligan  and  Moulton,  who  all  take  the  verb  in  the  indicative  sense. 
The  English  Revisers  give  the  imperative  rendering  (supported  by 
Chrj'sostora,  Auguatin,  Luther,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  Alford) 
the  benefit  of  the  margin. 

VIIL  58:  '* Before  Abraham  was  bom  (ycviff^m),  I  am"  {tifii)\  for 
^  before  Abraham  tra«,  I  am." 

This  correction  is  only  made  in  the  margin,  but  ought  to  have  t>cen  put 
into  the  text.  Th^rc  is  an  important  distinction  between  yfvMai,  which 
signifies  temporal  or  created  existence,  beginning  in  time  and  presupposing 
previous  non-existence,  and  civai,  which  expresses  here,  in  the  present 
tense,  the  eternal,  uncreated  existence  of  the  Divine  Logos.  The  same 
distinction  is  observed  in  the  prologue  of  John,  where  i/v  is  applied  to  the 
Logos,  vcr.  1,  while  iyivtro  is  used  of  the  genesis  of  the  world,  ver.  8, 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  vcr.  G,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos, 
ver.  14. 

X.  16:  "They  shall  become  (ytvritrovTai)  one  flock  (iroifiii}),  one 
shepherd;"  instead  of  ''There  shall  be  one  fold"  (which  would  require 
aifXfit  occurring  in  the  same  verse)  "  and  one  shepherd." 

There  may  be,  and  there  are,  many  folds  (denominations  and  church 
organizations)  for  the  one  flock  under  the  one  shepherd.  1'he  error  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  derived  from  the  Vulgate  (oriVr),  is  mischievous,  and 
has  often  been  used  in  favor  of  an  outward  visible  unity  culminating  in 
the  pope.  Dr.  Westcott  says  {Commentaryt  i"  lo^O :  ^Tbe  translation 
*fold*  for  *  flock'  has  been  most  disastrous  in  idea  and  influence.  The 
obliteration  of  this  essential  distinction  has  served  in  no  small  degree  to 
eoofirm  and  extend  the  false  claims  of  tlic  Koman  See.    It  would  perhaps 
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be  impossible  for  any  correction  now  to  do  away  with  the  effects  which  a 
translation  undemabiy  false  has  produced  on  ecclesiastical  ideas." 

XIII.  2:  ** During  supper"  (or,  "as  supper  was  beginning,"  ^c^mnw 
yivofiivov)t  for  *' Supper  being  ended"  (which  is  inconsistent  with  rer. 
26,  where  the  meal  is  still  going  on).  The  iiiwvov  waa  the  prindpil 
meal  of  the  ancients,  and  corresponds  to  our  late  dinner. 

XrV.  16 :  "  Comforter,"  used  here,  ver.  26,  xv.  26,  and  xvL  7  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  retained,  but  with  a  marginal  note.  It  is  an  inadequate  ren- 
dering of  vapoKXrjTOCy  which  means  advocate^  helper^  intercessor,  cow^ 
seUor,  It  is  passive,  one  called  to  aid  {advocaius)^  not  active  (irofMucX^ 
Tuip) ;  but  after  long  deliberation  the  Revisers  retained  the  dear  old  word 
which  expresses  one  important  function  of  the  Spirit.  In  1  John  iL  1, 
where  it  is  used  of  Christ,  the  Revisers  retained  Advocate  in  the  text, 
with  Comforter  in  the  margin.  Rather  inconsistent.  It  would  be  bettsr 
to  use  A  dvocate  all  through,  with  Paraclete  in  the  margin.  See  the  long 
discussion  in  Lange  on  John  xiv.  16  (English  edition,  p.  440  sq.),  sod 
Lightfoot  on  Revision  (p.  50  sqq.,  in  favor  of  Advocate), 

XVI.  8 :  « Convict;"  for  "  reproved 

The  verb  i\ky\iiv  implies  both  a  convincing  unto  salvation  and  a  cent' 
victing  unto  condemnation. 

Acts. 

II.  3:  "And  there  appeared  unto  them  tongues  parting  aaunder"  (or, 
dividing,  distributing  themselves,  ita^tpiZofiivai),  *'like  as  of  fire;"  for 
"  cloven  tongues  "  (from  Tyndale,  giving  the  wrong  idea  that  each  tongue 
was  forked). 

11.31:  "neither  was  he  left  in  Hades"  (or,  abandoned  unto  Hades, 
ovTi  IvKanXiiifi^ri  fiy  ^Sov^  the  realm  of  the  dead,  the  aboite  of  departed 
S|)irit8) ;  instead  of  " his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell"     So  also  ver. 27. 

Christ  was  certainly  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  in  Paradise  between 
his  death  and  resurrection,  as  we  know  from  his  own  lips,  Lnke  xxiii.  43 
Q^  To-day  shalb  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise");  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  hell.  The  wording  of  the  clause  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  ought  to  be  corrected,  "De- 
scended into  Hades"  The  omission  of  " his  soul"  is  due  to  a  change  of 
reading;  »)  V^i'xv  avrov  of  the  textus  receptus  is  not  supported  by  any  of 
the  oldest  authorities,  and  was  probably  inserted  in  contrast  to  ^  aipK  aifrov* 

II.  47:  "The  Lord  added  to  them  day  by  day  those  that  were  being 
saved  "  (in  the  process  of  salvation,  or,  with  American  Committee,  "  were 
saved  ") ;  instead  of  "  such  as  should  be  saved." 

The  false  rendering  of  the  present  participle,  rove  <ru»Cof<€vovCf  *8  indi- 
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eating  a  class  of  persons  predestinated  for  salvation,  has  been  traced  to  a 
Calvinistic  bias  of  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  influence  of  Beza,  but 
it  is  derived  from  Tyndalc  and  other  versions.  The  same  word  is  used  in 
1  Cor.  i.  18,  and  contrasted  with  airoXXr/Kvoc,  "  those  that  are  perish- 
ing." 

III.  19,  20:  '^thnt  so  (pirwi)  there  may  come  (tXBuHri)  seasons-  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  I^rd,  and  that  he  may  send  (airoirrciXy) 
the  Christ  (rAv  X/o.),  who  haih  been  appointed  {vpoKfx^ipiaiuvov)  for 
vou  C  instead  of  "  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come.  .  .  .  And  he 
tkaU  send  Jesus  Christ  which  before  was  preached  (rrpontnipvyfuvov^ 
unto  vou.** 

Both  verbs  depend  upon  owiO£j  which  never  means  when.  The  Author- 
ized Version  and  older  English  versions  were  misled  by  the  Vulgate  (vt 
atm  venerinty.  The  season  of  refreshing  refers  to  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

III.  21 :  "*  Until  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things ;''  for  "  restiiution'' 
(from  the  Vulgate). 

The  word  airoKaTatrramc  refers  to  the  general  renovation  of  the  world 
at  the  glorious  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Compare  Matt.  xvii.  II  (airoica- 
rturrtitni  irdvTa)^  and  xix,  28  (tv  ry  iraXivyti^tfTiq'), 

Xir.  4:  "Passover;"  for  "Easter." 

The  Jewish  festival  is  meant.  Easter  is  of  mediieval  Germanic  origin, 
but  was  regarded  as  the  precise  equivalent  for  Passover.  Luther  made 
the  same  mistake  (Ostern),,  and  the  German  Revisers  did  not  correct  it. 

XVII.  22 :  "  Ye  are  somewhat  superstitious  "  (margin, "  Or,  religious ") ; 
for  "ye  are  too  superstitious"  (from  Tyndale). 

Paul  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  and  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
begin  his  address  to  the'  Athenian  philosophers  with  an  insult  rather  than 
a  captatio  henevolentia.  itiai^atfiovitrrtpoi  (the  comparative  of  iuoiiai- 
fiwv,  literally, "  demon-<lrcading,"  but  almost  equivalent  to  our  "  God-fear- 
ing "),  is  ambiguous,  but  is  no  doubt  used  here  in  a  good  sense  to  designate 
the  scrupulous  religiosity  of  the  Athenians  in  erecting  an  altar  for  an  un- 
known god,  lest  they  might  neglect  one.  The  American  suggestion  is 
still  better,  "very  religious."  "We  might  say  "over-religious,"  for  the 
comparative  intensifies  rather  than  weakens  ("  somewhat ")  the  idea.  In 
the  same  address,  "  What  (o)  ye  worship  in  ignorance "  (unknowingly, 
ayvoovvTiQ)i  for  "whom  (6v)  yc  iynorantty  worship."  Compare  John  iv. 
22 :  "Ye  (Samaritans)  worship  that  which  ye  know  not." 

XX.  28:  "Bishops"  (tTitrroirowc),  for  "orersccr*." 

This  important  change  (ignored  by  Humphr}*)  is  required  by  con- 
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sistency  with  the  unifonn  rendering  of  the  word  in  Philippuuu  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  bisbopa  (oveiaeen)  and 
presbyters  (ciders)  in  the  apostolic  age  were  identicaL  The  same  offioen 
at  Ephesus,  who  are  here  called  kvioKOirot,  are  in  ver.  17  called  wptefivnpoi. 
The  change  was  strongly  urged  by  the  American  Committee  upon  the 
English  Revisers. 

XXI.  15:  "We  took  up  our  baggage f  instead  of  *< carriages,*  which 
formerly  had  the  passive  sense,  *^  the  thing  carried.** 

XXVI.  28 :  "*  With  but  little  persuasion  {iv  ^Xiyy)  thoa  wouldeft  tun 
make  me  a  Christian.** 

The  Authorized  Version,  **  Almost  [from  the  Geneva  Version  md  Beia*s 
pt-t^mnoduml  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,**  gives  very  good 
sense,  and  has  fumished  the  text  for  many  excellent  sermons;  but  is 
against  the  Greek,  both  classic  and  Hellenistic,  though  supported  by 
Chr}'sostom,  Luther  (fs  fehUt  nicht  vul),  and  Grotiusi  '^  Almost**  woukl 
require  irop'  dXiyov  or  6\iyov.  It  assumes,  moreover,  that  Agrippa,  a 
most  frivolous  character,  was  in  earnest  and  on  the  very  point  of  conver- 
sion, which  is  contradicted  by  his  later  history.  The  phrase  ip  iXiyY 
means  "  in  a  little,**  and  this  may  be  understood  either  in  a  temporal 
sense, "in  a  short  time,** or  io  a  quantitative  sense, ^ in  a  few  words** (u 
Eph.  iii.  3).  The  former  is  preferred  by  Neander,  De  Wette,  Hackett, 
and  is  suggested  by  the  American  Committee  as  a  marginal  alternative; 
the  latter  is  the  interpretation  of  Meyer  Q^  tnil  trmiffem  Uberredul  dm  midi 
ein  Christ  zu  wertlen''),  Lechler  (in  Lange),  Wendt,  Plumptre,  etc,  and 
corresponds  better  to  the  quantitative  iv  fityaXi^  in  Paul's  answer  (adopted 
by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  English  Revisers,  in- 
stead of  iv  TToXX^).  The  periphrastic  rendering,  "  with  little  persuasion"' 
(or  "effort  '*),  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trans- 
late the  terse  and  sententious  Greek.  Agrippa  spoke  ironically,  or  per- 
haps in  playful  courtesy ;  at  all  events  evasively. 

The  change  in  ver.  28  requires  a  corresponding  change  in  PauVs  answer, 
ver.  20 :  "  whether  with  little  or  with  much**  (cat  iv  dXiytgt  Koi  tv/ifyaXy)t 
for  "almost  and  altogether"  (also  from  the  Geneva  Version).  The  Re- 
vised Version  requires  the  supply  of  the  word  persuasion.  The  American 
Committee  suggests  in  the  margin,  "  Or,  both  in  little  and  in  great,  i.  e.,  in 
all  respects.'*  The  exquisite  courtesy  of  Paul's  answer  is  obvious  whether 
Agrippa  was  in  earnest  or  not,  and  all  the  more  striking  if  he  was  not. 

Romans. 

I.  18 :  "  Who  hold  down  [or  better,  "  hinder,**  ica  rcxoi^wv]  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness;"  instead  of  "AoW," 
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The  preposition  Kara  in  the  verb  has  the  sense  of  suppressing,  not  of 
holding  fast ;  compare  Lnke  ir.  42 ;  2  Tbess.  ii.  6. 

III.  25 :  *^  Because  of  the  passing  over  [or,  pnetermission,  hA  rj)v  vapi- 
mv,  from  irapitifii,  to  let  pass]  of  sins  done  aforetime  ;*'  instead  pf  '*  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  passed."     Compare  Acts  xvii.  30;  Heb.  ix.  15. 

The  pretermission  {irapiait)  of  sins  is  an  act  of  God*s  long-suffering  or 
forbearance  {avoxh)t  remission  (a^«Tfc)  an  act  of  Gocl's  mercy  (xop^Q) ; 
the  former  is  a  postponement,  the  latter  a  granting,  of  pardon.  I'he 
Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Beza  confounded  the  two. 

V.  12 :  *'For  that  all  sinned;"  instead  of  "Aare  sinned." 

The  aorist  (^ijfiaprov)  points  to  a  definite  act  in  the  past,  whether  this 
be  the  potential  fall  of  all  men  in  Adam,  or  the  actual  fall  of  each  de- 
scendant. The  Revisers  ought  to  have  made  the  same  correction  in  iii. 
23. 


V.  15 :  "  But  not  as  the  trespass  (jh 
irapairT(itfAa)f  so  also  is  the  free 
gift  (rb  xapu^fta).  For  if  by  the 
trespass  of  the  one  (jov  f  voc)  the 
many  died  (oi  TroXXoi  dxi^a' 
vov)i  much  more  did  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  gift  by  the  grace 
of  the  one  man  {tov  ivba  dv3p.), 
Jesus  Christ,  abound  unto  the 

16  roanj'  (*i'c  roi'C  noWovQ),  And 
not  as  through  one  that  sinned, 
so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgement 
canut  of  one  unto  condemnation, 
but  the  free  gift  came  of  many 

17  trespasses  untoju8tilication«  For 
if,  by  the  trei^pass  of  the  one  {tov 
ivoi;),  death  reigned  through  the 
one;  much  more  shall  they  that 
receive  the  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness 
reign  in  life  through  the  one,  even 

18  Jesus  Christ.  So  then  as  through 
one  trespass  the  judyeiuent  came 
unto  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so  through  one  act  of  right- 
eousness (ti  evbg  CiKaiutparoi:) 
the  free  gift  came  unto  all  men 


V.  15 :  "  But  not  as  the  offence,  so 
also  is  the  free  gift :  for  if  through 
the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead: 
much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  gift  by  grace,  tchich  is  by  one 
man  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many. 


IG.  And  not  as  it  teat  by  one  that 
sinned,  to  it  the  gift :  for  the  Judg- 
ment was  by  one  to  condemnation : 
but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  justification. 

17.  For  if  by  one  man*s  offence 
death  reigned  by  one,  much  more 
they  which  receive  abundance  of 
grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteous 
ness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ. 

18.  Therefore  as  by  the  offence 
of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation:  even  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  fee  gift 
came  ui>ou  all  men  unto  justification 
of  life. 


29 
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19  to  justification  of  life.  For  is  |  19.  For  at  by  one  man's  disobe- 
through  the  one  man's  disobe-  !  dience  manj  were  made  aimien:  so 
dience  the  many  (oc  iroXAoO  '  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many 
were  made  sinners,  even  so  |  be  made  righteooa.* 
through  the  obedience  of  the  one 
shall  the  many  (oc  woXXoi)  be 
made  righteous.** 

The  important  improvements  here  are  apparent  at  onoe  to  every  reader 
of  the  Greek.  The  chief  defect  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  the  omissioB 
of  the  definite  article  before  "  many,**  whereby  a  false  distinction  is  created 
between  many  and/eWf  instead  of  the  real  distinction  between  the  wunj^ 
u  e.,  all{=frdvTic^  compare  ver.  18  and  1  Cor.  xv.  22)  and  tie  one  (o  tk). 
The  whole  force  of  PauFs  argument  is  weakened,  and  a  narrow  particu- 
larism substituted  for  a  grand  univenalism.  For  in  this  wonderful  section 
(verses  12-21),  which  may  be  called  a  grand  outline  of  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, Paul  draws  a  bold  parallel  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  be- 
tween the  universal  reign  of  sin  and  death  introduced  by  the  one  and  the 
universal  reign  of  righteousness  and  life  brought  to  light  by  the  other;  and 
he  emphasizes  by  the  repeated  ^  much  more  **  (iroX^^  fiaXXov,  a  dynamic 
plus)  the  greater  efiicacy  or  more  abundant  power  of  the  second  Adam, 
whose  gain  far  exceeds  the  loss.  The  same  parallel  is  brought  out  more 
briefly  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22:  '*A8  in  Adam  all  (travTii)  die,  so  also  in  Christ 
shall  all  {irdvTti:')  be  made  alive.'*  Paul  does  not  indeed  teach  an  actual 
salvation  of  all  men— for  that  depends  on  moral  conditions,  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  individual,  and  is  a  matter  of  the  future  known  to  God— but 
he  does  teach  here  a  universalism  of  divine  inUntion  and  divine /irorinoa 
for  salvation,  or  the  inlierent  power  and  intrinsic  sufliciency  of  Chrvit's 
atonement  to  save  all  sinners.  All  men  may  be  saved,  God  wills  all  men 
to  be  saved,  Christ  is  abundantly  able  to  save  all,  but  only  those  will  be 
saved  who  accept  Christ's  salvation  by  a  living  faith.  See  Lange  on 
Romans,  p.  171  sqq.,  where  these  questions  are  fully  discusseiU  Light- 
foot  (on  Revision,  p.  97)  quotes  a  good  remark  from  Bentley,  who  pleads 
for  the  correct  rendering,  and  says :  **  By  this  accurate  version  some  hurt- 
ful mistakes  about  partial  redemption  and  absolute  reprobation  had  been 
happily  prevented.  Our  English  readers  had  then  seen,  what  several  of 
the  fathers  saw  and  testiticd,  that  oi  iroWoi,  the  many,  in  an  antithesis  to 
the  one,  are  equivalent  to  irdvTfg,  all,  in  ver.  12,  and  comprehend  the 
whole  multitude,  the  entire  species  of  mankind,  exclusive  only  of  Me  one." 
In  several  other  places  the  omission  of  the  article  by  the  Authorized 
Version  before  iroWoi  changes  the  sense  materially— e.  ^.,  Matt.  xxiv.  12; 
1  Cor.  ix.  4. 
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VI.  2 :  ^  We  who  died  (^Am^dvofuv)  to  rin,  hoir  shall  we  any  longer 
live  therein ;' *  for  **  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sio,"*  etc 

The  apostle  refers  to  a  definite  act  in  the  past,  luunely,  that  critical 
tuning-point  of  the  conversion  mnd  baptism  (verses  8  and  4)  when  the 
Christians  renounced  sin  and  consecrated  themselves  to  God.  The  Au- 
thorized Version  substitutes  a  itate  for  an  act,  and  makes  the  question 
superfluous.  The  same  neglect  of  the  aorist  in  ver.  4  {trwira^fuv), 
6  (trwiirravpiii^),  7  {airo^avwv),  8  {dirf^avofuv) ;  also  viL  6 ;  2  Cor.  v. 
14;  CoLiL20;  iii.  1,  8. 

VI.  5 :  '^  If  we  have  become  united  with  him  bv  the  likeness  of  his 
death  ;**  for  "  have  been  planted  together'^ 

The  Authorized  Version,  following  the  Vulgate  (complaniatt),  mistook 
the  etymology  of  ovfi^vToi,  literally  gi'ottn  together,  which  comes  from 
f  v(u,  to  grow,  not  from  ^vtivw,  to  plant.  Compare  Heb.  xii.  15  (pi'^a 
feiKpioQ  ^vovira,  a  root  of  bitterness  springing  up). 

VI.  17 :  "To  that  form  [or,  pattern]  of  teaching  whereunto  ye  were  de- 
livered "  (tig  ov  napido^TiTi  tvttov  ^t^ox^t) »  f*>f  "  ft>rm  of  doctrine  which 
icat  delivered  unto  vou.** 

The  Apostolic  teaching  is  represented  as  a  mould  or  pattern  after  which 
.the  Christians  were  to  be  fashioned.  Beza :  **  Hoc  dicendi  genus  magnam 
quondam  emphatin  habere  videtur,  Ita  enim  significaiur  evangeUcam 
doctrinam  quasi  instar  typi  cuiusdam  esse,  cui  reluti  immittamur,  ut  eius 
fgurtjs  conformemur,  et  totam  istam  trawformationem  aliunde  vettire," 

XIL  2 :  **  Be  not  fashionetl  {mxrxnt^oTiZKT^e)  according  to  this  world ; 
but  be  ye  transformed  (jitrafiop^oinr^i)  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind  ;'* 
for  "  be  not  conformed  .  .  .  but  be  ye  transjbrmed.^ 

The  Authorized  Version  is  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  original  by 
introducing  a  beautiful  play  on  words,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and 
the  special  adaptation  of  the  first  verb  to  the  changing  and  transitory 
fashion  (oxtifia)  of  this  world.    Compare  1  Cor.  viu  31  (irapdyti  to  (T^vfa 

rOV  KOffflOV  TOVTOV). 

XIII.  2:  "They  that  withstand  shall  receive  to  themselves  judgment*" 
(c/oc/ia) ;  for  "  They  that  resist,  shall  .  .  .  damnation,^ 

According  to  the  usual  sense  of  damnation,  the  Authorized  Version 
would  send  to  hell  all  rebels  to  any  existing  political  government  Q^ov- 
cria),  however  bad,  and  the  passage  has  often  been  abused  by  tyrants,  who 
never  look  at  the  other  apoittolic  precept  that  "  we  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men  ^  (Acts  v.  29).  Paul,  of  course,  has  reference  only  to  temporal 
punishment  by  the  civil  power.  The  Authorized  Version  uses  damnatUni 
(eleven  times),  damned  (three  times),  damnable  (once,  2  PeL  ii.  1),  (or  judg^ 
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mentf  condemfuition^  etc  Compare  Kom.  xiv.  2S ;  1  Cor.  xi.  29;  1  Tim.  v. 
12;  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47.  In  the  Keviaed  Version  these  words 
never  occur,  but  are  replaced  by  condemnation  Judgment ^  condernnedfjud^ 
destntcHve  (2  Pet.  iL  1). 

ConiNTHIANS. 

1  Cor.  iv.  4:  "I  know  nothing  against  myself*'  {ifAavnf  avvoi^d);  fur 
<*  bjf  my*elf'^    A  misleading  archaism. 

XI.  29:  "He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  [unworthily,  coaopare  ver.27], 
eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  (c/oc/ia)  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  (Gr. 
discriminate)  not  the  botly ;"  for  "  damnation.** 

The  same  mischievous  archaism  as  Bom.  xiiu  2  and  in  other  passages. 
The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  damn  every  unworthy  communicant,  bat  to 
warn  them  of  temporal  judgments  and  punishments,  such  as  divers  dis- 
eases (see  ver.  30). 

XIH.  In  this  wonderful  chapter,  'Move"  (ayamf)  has  been  substituted 
for  ^^chatify"*  (from  the  Latin  cai-Uas),  to  the  great  offence  of  multitudes 
of  Bible  readers.  The  change  was  absolutely  required  by  the  restricted 
sense  which  *'  charity  "  has  assumed  (i.  e.,  active  benevolence  towards  the 
needy  and  suffering),  and  which  is  inapplicable  to  the  ever-^nduting  char> 
acter  of  the  greatest  of  Christian  graces  (compare  ver.  8).  Besides,  ver. 3 
would  be  a  Hat  contradiction ;  for  to  bestow  all  one's  goods  to  feed  the 
poor  is  the  greatest  exercise  of  charity.  Tyndale  and  the  older  versions 
used  /ore,  a  word  as  sacred  as  the  other,  besides  being  a  strong  Saxon 
monosyllable.  Yea,  it  expresses  the  very  essence  of  God  himself.  Who 
would  think  of  changing  such  passages  as  '*  God  is  love,"  **  Love  your 
neighbor,"  "  Love  one  another,"  "  Love  the  brethren,"  etc.  In  all  these 
and  many  other  cases  the  substitution  of  charitjf  and  hare  charity  would 
weaken  the  force.  It  has  been  objected  that  "  faith,  hope,  charity  "  of  the 
old  version  sounds  more  rhythmical  than  "faith,  hope,  love"  of  the  new; 
but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  habit.  Good  rhetorical  taste  will  ultimately 
decide  in  favor  of  the  strong  monosyllabic  trio. 

2  Cor.  v.  14:  "One  died  (dm^avtv)  for  all,  therefore  all  died"  (a«- 
^ovov) ;  for  "  If  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,** 

The  same  serious  mistake  by  neglect  of  the  aorist  as  in  Rom.  vL  2  aiid 
often.  Paul  assumes  that  potentially  all  Christians  died  with  Christ  on 
the  cross  to  sin,  and  rose  again  to  a  new  life  in  God.  He  means  an  act  (^ 
death  to  sin,  not  a  state  of  death  through  sin. 

VIII.  1 :  "  We  make  known  to  you  the  grace  of  Gotl;"  for  "  We  do  you 
to  vit  of  the  grace  of  God." 

An  obsolete  phrase,  which  meant  "  to  cause  to  know." 
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Galatians. 

II.  20 :  "  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ  ( ffvvttrra{fpwfiai,  at  the 
time  of  my  conversion) ;  yet  I  live  (sw  ^i) ;  and  yet  no  longer  I  (pifieiri 
iyutf  with  a  comma  after  cb),  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;"  for  **  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ.    XeverikelesSy  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

The  '^  nevertheless,^  which  is  not  represented  in  Greek,  makes  the 
passage  contradictory.  But  I  agree  with  the  American  Committee  that 
the  Revisers  ought  to  have  put  their  marginal  rendering  into  the  text — 
namely,  *'and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live  (^w  ik  ovkiti  cyctf,  without  a 
comma),  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  At  his  conversion  Paul  was  crucified 
and  died  to  the  law  {airk^ovovj  not  "am  dead^^  ver.  19),  according  to  his 
old  man  of  sin  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  he  rose  with  Christ,  who  was 
henceforth  his  very  life ;  he  had  no  longer  a  separate  existence,  but  was 
identified  with  Christ  dwelliug  in  him  as  the  all-controlling  principle. 
Compare  iii.  27 ;  iv.  19 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5 ;  Col.  iii.  4.  Yet  this  life-union  with 
Christ  is  not  a  pantheistic  absorption  of  the  personality  of  the  believer; 
hence  the  explanatory  clause  in  the  same  verse:  ''and  that  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh  "  (t.  e,,  in  this  bodily,  temporal  form  of  exbtenoe)  *'  I 
live  in  faith,"  etc 

IV.  13 :  "  Because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (^i*  ao^ivuav  r^c  (tapKoq) 
I  preached  the  gospel  unto  you,"  instead  of  **  through  infirmity  "  (which 
would  require  h'  aa^tviia^). 

The  physical  infirmity  was  the  occasion,  not  the  condition,  of  PauFs 
preaching  to  the  Galatians.  The  passage  throws  some  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  mysterious  disease  of  Paul,  which  he  calls  his  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh."  Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  7-9,  and  the  commentaries  {e.g.,  the  Excursus 
of  Lightfoot,  and  in  my  Commentary), 

y 1. 11 :  **  See  with  how  large  letters  (or,  characters,  inyXiroic  ypafifio^ 
oiv)  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own  hand ;"  instead  of"  how  large 
a  leUer," 

Paul  refers  to  his  peculiar,  large-sized  (perhaps  bold  and  awkward) 
handwriting,  not  to  the  contents.  The  Authorized  Version  would  require 
the  accusative,  ypdftftara. 

From  the  Remaining  Books. 

PhiL  ii.  6,  7 :  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  it  not  a  prize 
(apirayfiovt  a  thing  to  be  grasped)  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but 
emptied  himself"  (iavrov  Ufvutet);  for  "thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God:  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"* 

This  iocus  classicus  on  the  important  doctrine  of  the  ktnotis  of  the 
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Logos  is  far  better  rendered  than  in  the  Authorized  Version,  though 
there  was  much  dispute  about  a  proper  equivalent  for  afncay/wc*  See 
the  American  note,  and  the  Commentaries. 

Phil.  ii.  10 :  *^  In  the  name  of  Jesus"  (*v  rtf  6vo/iari) ;  for  "  at  the  name.** 

Phil,  iiu  20 :  "  Our  citizenship  (KoXirtvfia)  is  in  heaven  ;**  for  **  oar  com- 
venatioti "  (in  the  obsolete  sense  for  conduct), 

Phil.  iii.  21:  "Who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  bumiliatioa 
(to  <rvfia  r^c  TainivitHrtoi»i)t  that  it  may  be  conformed  {<rvfifiofifov)  to 
the  body  of  his  glor}' ;"  for  "  who  shall  change  our  vUe  body  that  it  may 
be/iuhioned  like  unto  his  glorioug  body." 

The  body  of  the  believer,  far  from  being  vile,  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  passes,  like  Christ,  through  two  staged — a  state  of  hu- 
miliation, and  a  state  of  exaltation  or  glory  beginning  with  the  resurrection. 

1  Tim.  V.  4 :  "  If  any  widow  hath  childrei^  or  grandchildren  "  (tcyoya) ; 
instead  of  "nephews,"  in  the  obsolete  sfense. 

1  Tim.  vL  5:  "Supposing  that  godliness  is  a  way  of  gain;"  instead  of 
"  gain  is  godliness."  The  Authorized  Version  turns  the  subject  into  the 
predicate  and  makes  nonsense  or  bad  sense. 

1  Tim.  vL  10 :  "  The  love  of  money  is  a  root  (pi^a,  without  the  article) 
of  all  kinds  of  evil ;"  for  "  the  root  of  all  evil." 

There  are  other  roots  of  all  kinds  of  evil  besides  love  of  money. 

Hcb.  ii.  16 :  "  Not  of  angels  doth  he  take  hold,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham ;"  for  "  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  o/* angels:  but  be 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 

Here  the  Authorized  Version  makes  (besides  the  wrong  punctuation) 
two  errors,  changing  both  the  tense  ((VtXa/i/Sdverai)  and  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  as  if  it  referred  to  the  incarnation.  iwiXafifiavtv^ai  in  the 
middle  and  with  the  genitive  has  the  sense,  to  take  by  the  hand,  to  A«^, 
and  corresponds  to  the  deliverance  spoken  of  in  ver.  15,  and  to  ''sucooor" 
(/3oi}3/}(7a(),  ver.  18.   See  the  elaborate  note  of  Bleek  given  by  Alford  niicN;. 

Heb.  ix.  27 :  "  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  cometh 
judgment "  (rpcmc) ;  instead  of  "  Me  judgment." 

The  definite  article  would  point  to  the  general  judgment  at  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Heb.  xi.  13 :  "  Having  seen  them  and  greeted  them  [the  promises]  from 
afar"  (atnraffo/zevoc) ;  instead  of  *^ embraced  them." 

1  Pet.  iii.  21 :  "The  interrogation  {ivfpumjfia)  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God ;"  instead  of  "  the  ansicer," 

Whatever  be  the  sense  of  this  difficult  passage,  iicffyuniiga  cannot 
mean  an  answer,  but  must  mean  inquiry  or  seeking  after  God. 
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Rev.  vi.  6-9:  "Living  creiturcs"  (^wa);  for  ''beasit,** 
This  change  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  four  representatives  of  the 
whole  creation  before  the  throne  of  God  from  the  two  antichristian  beasts 
(^i}pia)  of  the  abyss,  Rev.  xi.  7 ;  xiii.  1 ;  and  several  other  passages  down 
to  XX.  10. 

THE    ENGLISU    STYLE  OF   THE   REVISION. 

A  good  translation  must  be  both  true  and  free, 
faithful  and  idiomatic.  It  is  not  a  photograph  made 
by  mechanical  process,  but  a  portrait  by  the  hand 
of  an  artist.  It  is  not  simply  a  transfer  from  one 
language  to  another,  but  a  vernacular  reproduction, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  tlie  writer,  and  reads  like  an 
original  work.  Tliis  requires  full  mastery  of  the 
two  languages  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
subject.  Only  a  poet  can  reproduce  Homer  or  Ver- 
gil, only  a  philosopher  can  translate  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle, only  an  orator  can  do  justice  to  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero.  The  best  versions  of  the  Bible  are  from 
men  who  most  heartily  believed  in  the  Bible  and 
were  inspired  by  its  genius. 

The  Kevisers,  in  obedience  to  their  rules  and  to 
public  sentiment,  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  is  classical 
English  from  the  golden  age  of  English  literature, 
and  has  indelibly  impressed  itself  upon  the  memory 
and  heart  of  two  great  nations.  The  Revision  has 
the  familiar  ring  and  flavor  of  the  old  version,  and 
whole  chapters  may  be  read  without  perceiving  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

But  some  changes  were  imperatively  required  by 
faithfulness,  consistency,  and  the  progress  of  the 
English  language.     Fidelity  to  the  original  must 
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overrule  fidelity  to  the  vemacnlar  in  trauslating  the 
Oracles  of  God.  The  Apostles  did  not  write  clas- 
sical Greek,  but  the  then  prevailing  Greek  of  the 
common  people ;  and  translators  liave  no  right  to 
improve  it,  or  to  break  up  the  long  and  often  anaco- 
luthic  periods  of  Paul  {e,  ff.,  Eph.  i.  3-14)  into  short, 
smooth  sentences,  although  these  would  be  more 
congenial  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

I.  Archaisms.  —  Every  living  language  changes 
more  or  less  by  throwing  out  old  words,  adopting 
new  words,  and  modifying  the  meaning  of  words, 
sometimes  turning  the  sense  into  the  very  opposite. 
Obsolete  words  and  phrases  ought  to  be  removed 
from  a  popular  version  for  practical  use,  and  replaced 
by  intelligible  equivalents.  The  people's  Bible  is  not 
a  museum  of  linguistic  antiquities  and  curiosities. 
It  is  not  a  herbarium,  but  a  flower-garden.  Tlie  sa- 
cred authors  wished  to  be  understood  by  their  hear- 
ers and  readers,  and  wrote  in  the  language  familiar 
to  their  contemporaries,  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as 
they  could.  They  used  no  antiquated  words  and 
phrases.  The  Hebraisms  of  the  Greek  Testament 
are  no  exception,  for  they  were  unavoidable  for  He- 
brew ideas,  and  were  familiar  to  readere  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Septuagint. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  what  is  anti- 
quated  and  what  is  antiqu€y  or  between  the  obsolete 
and  the  old.  One  class  of  archaisms  is  obscure 
and  misleading,  the  other  is  clear  and  harmless. 
The  English  Revisers  removed  the  former,  but  re- 
tained and  even  increased  the  latter;  the  American 
Revisers  would  prefer   modern  forms  of   speech 
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tlironglioDt,  and  have  put  their  protest  to  a  nnmber 
of  remaining  archaisms  on  record  in  the  Appendix 
(Classes  of  Passages,  No.  VII.).  In  this  difference 
the  two  Companies  represent  tlie  diverging  tastes 
of  two  nations ;  yet  there  is  a  dissenting  minority 
in  England  which  sympathizes  with  the  American 
Committee.  One  reason  why  the  English  Revisers, 
the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land, more  closely  adhere  to  archaic  forms,  is  the 
daily  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  has 
the  same  idiom  as  King  James's  Bible  and  is  its  in- 
separable companion.  The  American  Episcopalians 
have  submitted  it  to  a  modernizing  recension,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Genei-al  Convention  of  1801. 

(1.)  Misleading  Archaisms. — The  two  Commit- 
tees were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  these 
should  be  removed,  and  differed  only  as  to  their 
precise  number.  The  following  is  a  list  of  obsolete 
words  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  their  substi- 
tutes in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament: 

**  A  tonement"  in  the  sense  of  "  reconciliation,"  Rom,  v.  12  (conii>are  xL 
1 5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19).  Etymologically  *^  at-one-ment "  is  a  correct  rendering 
of  KaraXXayn^  but  theologically  it  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation 
OT propitiation  (tXaapo^,  1  John  ii.  2;  iv.  10;  'iXaffTripiov,  Rom.  iii.  25). 

^ By-^md-by,*"  for  "immediately"  or  "forthwith"  (lif^v^  or  Mtiot), 
Matt.  xiii.  21 ;  Mark  vi.  25 ;  Luke  xvii.  7 ;  xxi.  9. 

"  By  myself,"  for  "  against  myself,"  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

" Carriaffei"  for  " baggage,"  Acts  xxi.  15. 

**  Coasts"  (ppia,  pspti,  x^P^)*  f<^'  "  twrders,"  " parts,"  "countrj-,"  Blatt 
iL  16 ;  xvL  13 ;  xix.  1 ;  Mark  vii.  31 ;  Acts  xix.  1 ;  xxvL  20. 

^Conversation'*  {avaaTpo^ri\  in  the  sense  of  "conduct,"  or  "manner 
of  life,"  GaL  i.  13;  £ph.  iv.  22;  PhiL  i.  27;  Heb.  xiii.  5;  James  ul  13; 
IPet.  i.l5;  ii.l2;  iii.  1,2, 16;  2Pet.ii.7;  iii.  11.  In  PhiL  iii.  20  "  con- 
versation" is  replaced  by  "citizenship"  {iroKinvpa), 

" Damn"  and  " Datnnaiion"  for  " condemn,"  " condemnation," or  " Judg- 
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ment,**  Kom.  xiii.  2;  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  ^Damnable"  hat  been  repUoed  by 
** destructive"  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 

«  Diddest;'  for  "  didst,"  Acts  vii.  28. 

"  To  fetch  a  compast"  for  "  to  make  a  circuit,"  or  **  to  go  round,"  Acts 
xxviiu  13. 

«  //m,"  for  "  its,"  Matt.  v.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  88.  etc 

♦*  Horse  briJleSy''  for  "  horses'  bridles,"  or  "  bridles  of  the  horses,"  Bev. 
xiv.  20.  The  other  form  is  not  a  typographical  error,  but  archaic ;  com- 
pare **  horse  heels,"  Gen.  xlix.  17,  and  **  horse  hoofs,"  Judges  v.  22. 

"  Jngtantl^f''  for  "  urgently,"  Luke  vii.  4  (<nrov^ai«rtc) ;  Ada  xxvl  7  (»V 

**John  Baptist,''  for  "John  the  Baptist,"  Matt.  xiv.  8;  Luke  vii  2a 
Elsewhere  the  A.  V.  prefixes  the  article. 

*'  To  Ut,"  in  the  sense  "  to  hinder,"  or  *"  to  restrain,"  Bom.  i.  18;  2  Thesis 
ii.  7.     The  word  means  now  just  the  reverse  {**  to  allow  "). 

**L^wd"  (originally  "ignorant,"  then  "vicious,"  then  "profligate"), 
Acts  xvil.  5,  "  lewd  fellows,"  now  "  rife  fellows,"  Also  "  lewdness,"  Acti 
xviii.  14  ("  wicked  villany  "). 

" Lively"  in  the  sense  of  " living."  Acts  vii. 88,  "livelj'  orades;"  1  Pet. 
i.  3,  "lively  hope;"  ii.  5,  "lively  stones." 

" Nephews,'  for  " grandchildren,"  1  Tim.  v. 4. 

"  To  prevent "  (from  prtxvenire,  to  corne  before),  for  "  precede,"  1  Thess. 
iv.  15  (ov  ^i)  ^a(T<u/i€v),  or  "spake  first,"  Matt,  xvii.  25  (jfpok^aavf 
avTov),    Now  the  verb  has  just  the  opposite  meaning,  "  to  hinder." 

"  Proper,''  for  "  beautiful,"  Heb.  xi.  28  (norciov,  of  Moses,  "  a  goodly 
child"). 

"  Room,''  in  the  sense  of  "  place,"  Luke  xiv.  7,  etc 

"  To  do  to  wit,"  for  "  to  make  known,"  2  Cor.  viii.  1. 

" Sometimes''  for  " some  time,"  •*. e,,  once,  formerly,  Eph.  v. 8. 

"  Thought,"  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  "  anxiety."  Matt  vi.  26 :  ^Be  not 
anxious,"  for  "take  no  thought"  {pri  fifpipvart).  Compare  PhiL  iv. 6, 
where  the  Authorized  Version  renders  the  same  Greek  verb  by  **  Be  care- 
ful for  nothing,"  which  is  consistently  rendered  in  the  Bevised  Version, 
"  In  nothing  be  anxious." 

"  Ware  of"  (literally,  wary,  cautious),  for  "aware  of,"  Matt.  xxiv.  50; 
Acts  xiv.  6 ;  but  retained  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 

We  add  two  more  archaisms  which  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  Revised  Version,  but  against  the  pro- 
test of  the  American  Committee : 
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"  Charger;*  in  the  sense  of  a  *<Uirge  dish**  or  *' platter,**  Matt.  xiv.  8; 
Mark  vL  25,  28.  The  American  Committee  proposed  **  platter**  (in  their 
notes  on  Mark  vL  25).  **  Charger  **  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  of  a 
war-horse. 

**  To  haW  and  ''haling,''  in  the  sense  <<  to  drag**  {haul),  Luke  xii.  68; 
Acts  viiL  8.     Entirely  antiquated  in  America. 

Some  intelligible  words  also  have  disappeared 
from  the  Revised  Version  and  are  replaced  by  more 
accarate  renderings  —  e,  g.,  hanquettnffSj  lUhqpriCy 
bottles,  hottonilesa  pit,  brawlers,  damn,  damnation 
(replaced  by  condeinn, condemnation), flux^lteretical, 
hinder-part  {stern),  piUmo,  stuff,  whoremonger  (five 
times,  replaced  hy  fornicator,  consistent  with  other 
passages),  witchcraft  (Gal.  v.  20,  replaced  by  sorcery, 

tpapfiaKua). 

(2.)  Innocent  archaisms  are  words  and  gram- 
matical forms  which  have  gone  out  of  nse,  but  do 
not  affect  the  sense,  and  have  become  familiar  to 
the  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  even  carry  with  them 
a  certain  charm  to  a  great  many  people.  Here  be- 
long the  uniform  nse  of  the  "/A"  ending  of  the 
verb  {hath  for  has),  tlic  very  frequent  use  of  ^'which^^ 
(as  applied  to  persons)  for  "  who,"  the  occasional  nse 
of  ''the  which,"  "M^y"  for  "those,"  ''they  which^^ 
and  "them  which;'  "  unto''  for  "  to,"  "  of"  for  "  by," 
the  old-fashioned  forms  of  conjugation,  "spake;^ 
"brake,"  "drave,"  "digged,"  "holpen,"  "stricken" 
etc.,  "throughly"  for  "thoroughly,"  " alway"  for 
"  always,"  "  howbeit "  for  "  yet "  or  "  however," 
"how  that"  for  "that,"  "for  to"  for  "to,"  "be"  (in 
the  indicative)  for  "  are,"  "he  was  an  hungred"  for  "  he 
hungered"  (Matt.  iv.  2;  xii.l),  "ichUes"  for  "while" 
(Matt.  v.  25 ;  Acts  v.  4), "  wot"  for  "know"  (retained  in 
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Actsiii.lT;  vii.40;Rom.xi.2;Phil.i.22),and"t(?w<" 
for  "  knew  "  (Mark  ix.  6 ;  xi v.  40 ;  Luke  ii.  49,  and  sev- 
eral other  passages),  "  entreat "  for  "  treat,"  "  amboi- 
sage  "  for  "  embassy  "  (Luke  xiv.  32;  xix.  14),  ^^ensam- 
ple^^  for  "  example"  (Phil.  iii.  17,  and  in  six  other  pas- 
sages), ^^often^^^  used  as  plural  adjective  for  "f  i-equent" 
(1  Tim.  V.  23,  "  thine  often  infirmities"),  "ftu^  and 
if^^  (1  Pet.  iii.  14 ;  changed  in  three  otlier  places). 

Here,  however,  there  is  a  slight  difference  of 
taste  between  the  two  Committees,  as  already  re- 
marked. The  English  Kevisers,  representing  an 
ancient  nation  that  is  fond  of  old  things  and  nurses 
its  very  ruins,  naturally  adhere  to  these  archaisms, 
and  have  even  unnecessarily  increased  them ;  ?  while 
the  American  Revisei'S,  who  share  in  the  young, 
fresh,  progressive  spirit  of  their  nationality,  prefer 
to  modernize  the  diction,  deeming  it  unwise  to  per- 
petuate a  conflict  between  the  language  of  the  church 
and  the  language  of  the  school.  They  object  espe- 
cially to  the  use  of  "be"  for  "are"  in  the  indicative, 
and  of  "  which  "  for  "  who  "  when  applied  to  per- 
sons, as  "  God  which,"  "  Our  Father  which,"  "  Christ 
which,"  "  Abraham  which  is  dead,"  etc.  The  one 
is  just  as  good  old  English  as  the  other  is  good 
new  English,  but  each  in  its  proper  place.  Why 
should  we  censure  a  boy  for  violation  of  grammar 
when  he  imitates  the  language  of  the  Bible!  The 
demonstrative  that  is  the  old  English  relative  and 
the  most  common  in  Wiclif,  but  was  often  i*eplaced 


'  E.g,^  they  have  introduced  the  archaic  "hoicbeit**  in  many  paasagcfl 
for  "but,"  "yet,"  "nevertheless,"  " not^vithstanding," or,  be  it  as  it  may. 
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in  the  Elizabetlian  age  by  "which"  and  "who,"  and 
is  now  again  used  as  a  relative,  sometimes  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  sometimes  with  a  slightly  defining 
force.  "  IFAiVA"  was  originally  an  adjective  (qualisj 
"of  what  quality"), and  was  used  of  all  genders  and 
both  numbers,  but  is  now  confined  by  all  good  writers 
to  the  neuter  gender  and  also  used  as  an  interroga* 
tive.  "  ir/id"  (guij  oc,  welcher)  was  indiscriminately 
used  for  "that"  and  "which,"  but  is  now  confined 
to  persons  of  either  sex  and  in  both  numbers.  The 
Revisers  have  often  changed  "which"  into  "who" 
or  "  that,"  according  to  euphony  and  English  taste, 
and  thus  conceded  the  principle;  but  sometimes 
they  are  strangely  inconsistent  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, as  Matt.  vii.  24, "  every  one  which  heareth,"  but 
in  verse  26,  "  every  one  that  heareth  ;"  Col.  iv.  11, 
"  Jesus,  Wiit?A  is,"  and  in  the  next  verse,  "Epaphras, 
who  is"  (following  in  both  cases  the  Authorized 
Version).  But  matters  of  national  taste  and  habit 
are  very  tenacious.* 

'  Two  of  the  most  eminent  English  statesmen  (W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  is 
a  devout  Episcopalian,  and  John  Brij;bt,  who  is  a  Friend)  told  me  some 
years  ago  that  they  liked  all  archaic  forms  in  the  Bible,  and  would  rather 
pray  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  "  than  "  tcAo  art  in  heaven."  But 
the  American  Episcopalians  have  long  since  made  the  change  in  their 
liturgy.  The  German  Lutherans  always  address  Goil,  not  in  the  more 
correct  modern  style,  "  Utiger  Vater  "  (although  Luther  so  translated  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Matt.  vi.  0),  but  in  the  old-fashioned  and  now  ungram- 
matical  form,  "  Vater  uiisei\"  which  Luther  retained  in  his  Catechism,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  German  and  with  the  Latin  "  Pata- noster,'^  The 
Pennsylvania  German  farmers,  when  asked  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  German  Reformed,  reply:  The  Lutherans  pray, 
"  Vater  unser"  and  '*  KdOse  uns  vom  Utbeli'  the  Reformed, "  Unser  Vater ^^ 
and  "  Erlose  uns  vom  BOserC   The  English  Lutherans  adopt  '*  Our  Father,*' 
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In  this  connection  I  may  mention  another  case 
which  is  not  archaic,  bnt  involves  a  change  of  mean- 
ing as  nsed  by  the  two  nations.  The  Americans 
wished  to  substitnte  ^'grain^^  for  "corn''  (MattxiL 
1 ;  Mark  ii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  etc.),  becanse  "  com  "  in 
American  English  designates  Indian  com  or  maize, 
which  w*a8  not  cultivated  in  Palestine ;  but  the 
English  still  use  it  in  its  generic  sense,  and  oveiv 
mled  the  Americans. 

The  Americans  also  repeatedly  protested  in  vain 
against  the  overstrong  idiomatic  rendering  of  the 
phrase  of  repulsion  ^»)  yivoiro^  by  "  Ood  forbid^^ 
which  has  been  retained  from  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  all  the  fifteen  passages  where  it  occurs  (Luke 
XX.  16 ;  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians).  There 
is  neither  "  God  "  nor  "  forbid"  in  the  original,  and  it 
can  be  sufficiently  rendered  by  such  phrases  as  "be 
it  not  so,"  "  let  it  never  happen,"  "  by  no  means," 
"far  from  it"  (Luther:  "rftw  seiferne^^).  The  pro- 
fane use  of  the  name  of  God  in  the  Elizabethan  asre 
and  by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  {e.  g,^  in  her  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ely :  "  By  God,  I  will  unfrock 
you"),  as  well  as  by  her  successor  James,  should 
receive  no  aid  and  comfort  from  the  English  Bible. 

IL  New  Words  Introduced. — While  the  reader 
of  the  Authorized  Version  will  miss  some  old  words, 
ho  will  lind  a  larger  number  of  new  words.  The 
following  is  a  selection  : 


and  adhere  to  **cvil;"  the  English  Reformed  retain  the  addreM,  but  difr- 
miss  ''the  evil  one;"  both  naturally  follow  the  Authorized  Veruon  tod 
the  American  custom. 
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Abyfls,  activei  actually,  advanced,  aforepromised,  aim,  ancient,  anew, 
aniroalB,  announce,  anxiety,  anxious,  apparition,  apportioned,  aright, 
arisen,  ashore,  assassin,  aught,  awe.. 

Balance  (in  the  singular),  bank  (rampart),  bathed,  bay,  beach,  befitting, 
believer  (in  the  singular,  1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  the  plural  occurs  twice 
in  the  Authorized  Version),  bereave,  betrothed,  billows,  blows,  boastful, 
bondservant,  boon,  bowl,  boy,  branded,  break  your  fast,  broken  pieces, 
burnish. 

Carousings,  cell,  cellar,  circuit,  citizenship,  clanging,  cleanness,  coasting, 
collections,  concealed,  conduct  (noun),  confute<l,  continency,  cop\*,  crowd, 
cruse,  crush,  cushion. 

Daring,  dazzling,  deathstroke,  decide,  decision,  define,  defilement,  de- 
meanor, depose,  diadems,  diflSculty,  disbelieve,  discharge,  discipline,  dis- 
parogement,  dispersion,  dispute,  disrepute,  doomed,  drift,  dysentery'. 

Earnestness,  effulgence,  embarking,  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  21),  emptied, 
enacted,  encourage  and  encouragement,  enrol  and  enrolment,  enslaved, 
ensnare,  epileptic,  explain. 

Faction,  factious,  fainthearted,  fellow-cldcr,  fickleness,  flute-players, 
foregoing,  foresail,  fureshewcd,  forfeit,  foster-brother,  freight,  full-grown. 

Games,  gangrene,  gear,  goad,  goal,  grandchildren,  gratulation. 

Ilades,  hardship,  haughty,  healings,  hindrance.  Holy  of  holies,  holy 
ones  (Jude  14),  hyacinth  (in  the  Authorized  Version  "jacinth  **). 

Imitate  and  imitators,  implanted,  impostors,  impulse,  indulgence,  inside, 
insolent,  interest^  interposed,  interrogation,  intrusted,  irksome,  its. 

Justice. 

Kinswoman. 

Late,  later,  lawlessness  (2  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  1  John  iiL  4,  dvofila)^  lawsuits 
(1  Cor.  vi.  7),  lee,  life-giving,  listening,  love-feasts. 

Blantle,  mariners,  me<Ullcr,  mess,  midheaven,  mirror,  moored. 

Narrative,  neighborhood,  north-east. 

Onset,  onwanl,  overboard,  overflow,  overlooked,  over-ripe. 

Pangs,  planks,  plead,  plot^  praetorian  guani,  precede,  prejudice,  proba- 
tion, proconsul  (for  deputy),  progress,  pn>longed,  pronounce,  put  to  sea. 

Kabble,  race  (generation),  reclining,  refined,  reflecting,  regret,  regular, 
remindeil,  rid,  riding,  roll  (noun),  roused,  rudder. 

SabtMth  rest,  sacred,  seemly,  self-control,  senseless,  setting  sail,  shame- 
fastness  (for  shamefaocdnesfl ;  rather  archaic),  sharers,  shekel,  shrink, 
shudder,  skins  (wine-skins),  sluggish,  snatch,  sojourner,  solid,  somewhere, 
south-east,  springs  (noun),  steersman,  stor}*  (lof^),  strict,  strolling,  stupor, 
succeeded,  sum  (verb),  sunrising,  surge,  surpass,  suspense,  sweareia. 
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Tablet,  temple  -  keeper,  tend,  tents,  threshing-floor,  tilled,  toH,  titio, 
tranquil,  treated. 

Unapproachable,  unbeliever  (the  plural  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion), unceasing,  undressed,  unfaithful,  unlifted,  unmixed,  unripe,  unsettle, 
unstedfast,  nnveilcd,  useful. 

Victorious,  vinedresser,  vote,  vouchsafed. 

Wallet,  welcome,  wet,  wheel,  wine  -  bibbings,  wine -skim,  workingi, 
world-rulers,  wranglings,  wrong-doer,  wrong-doing. 

III.  Improvements  in  Euythm.  —  Ehjthmical 
flow  and  musical  charm  are  generally  regarded  as 
among  the  great  excellences  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion which  cannot  be  surpassed.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
true  as  a  rule,  but  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions. 
The  ear  may  become  so  used  to  a  favorite  passage 
that  all  sense  of  imperfection  is  lost.  The  following 
are  a  few  specimens  of  improvement  in  rlij'thra  as 
well  as  in  fidelity  : 

Matt.  v.  6. 
Revised  Version.  Authorized  Version. 


Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  fur  they 
shall  be  filled. 


Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  afVer  righteousness:  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 


Matt.  viii.  32. 
(Compare  Mark  v.  13;  Luke  viii.  33.) 
Revised  Version.  Authorized  Version. 


And  behold,  the  whole  herd  i-tished 
dincn  the  steep  into  the  sea,  and  per- 
ished in  the  waters. 


And  behold,  the  whole  herd  of 
swine  ran  violently  down  a  tteep 
place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in 
the  waters. 


Acts  ii.  20. 


Revised  Version. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness, 

And  the  moon  into  blood, 
Before  the  day  of  the  Lord  come, 
That  great  and  notable  day. 


Authorized  Version. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness, and  the  moon  into  blood,  be- 
fore that  great  and  notable  day  of 
the  Lord  come. 
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Col.  IV.  10. 
Revised  Version. 
Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas.        | 


Authorized  Version. 
Marcus  sister's  son  to  Barnabas. 


2  Thkss.  I.  11. 
Revised  Version. 
That  our  God   may  count  you 
worthy  of  your  calling,  and  fulfil 
eveiy  desire  of  goodness  and  every 
work  offaiihf  with  power. 


Authorized  Version. 
That  our  Goil  would  count  vou 
worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness^  and 
the  tcork  of  faith  with  power. 


Kevelation  vii.  17. 


Revised  Version. 

For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  be  their 
shepherd,  and  shall  guide  them  unto 
fountainsof  waters  of  life:  and  God 
aball  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their 
eves. 


Authorized  Version. 
For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  t\\a\\feed  thern^ 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fowt' 
tains  of  waters:  and  God  shall  wipe 
awav  all  tears  from  their  eves. 


IV.  Grammatical  Irregularities. — A  number 
of  passages  in  the  Revised  Version  are  too  closely 
rendered  from  the  Greek  or  retained  from  the  Aii- 
tliorized  Version  at  the  expense  of  strict  rules  of 
English  grammar.  These  irregularities  have  been 
violently  assailed,  but  mostly  by  critics  who  are 
either  ignorant  of  Greek,  or  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  vereion  with  the  Greek,  or 
even  with  the  Authorized  Version,  which  is  guilty 
of  the  same  faults.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  Kevisei'S  do  not  know  the  English 
language  fully  as  well  as  their  critics;  some  of  thcin 
are  themselves  classical  writers,  and  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  style.  Good  English,  moreover,  is 
determined  by  classical  usage  as  well  as  by  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  the  greatest  authors  take  some 
liberties.     Nevertheless,  compliance  with  the  rules 

30 
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is  better  tlian  violation,  unless  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  the  exception. 

The  singular  verb  is  repeatedly  used  with  two  or 
more  subjects.     The  following  are  examples: 

Matt.  vL  19 :  **  Where  moth  and  rust  doth  (for  do)  oonsume.**  So  in  the 
Greek  (a^crvt^ci)  and  the  Authorized  Veruoo.  Moth  and  rust  are  talcen 
as  one  conception. 

Matt.  xxiL  40 :  **  On  these  two  commandments  kanffelk  the  whole  law, 
and  the  prophets.**  Here  tlie  Authorized  Version  has  hat^  fuUuwiDg  the 
textus  receptus  {Kpifiavrai) ;  hut  the  Revised  Version  adopts  the  reading 
Kpifiarai  after  vofiog. 

Matt,  xxvii.  66 :  '*  Among  whom  tccu  (for  were)  Blary  Magdalene,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee.**  Washington  Moon,  the  special  champicm  of  **The  Queen's 
English  *'  rerius  **  The  Dean's  English,"  facetiously  asks :  ^  If  two  Mam 
are  plural,  how  can  three  Mar}'s  be  singular?"  But  the  Greek  has  the 
singular  ifv,  and  the  Authorized  Version  was.  The  verb  is  adjusted  to 
the  first  name,  and  is  silently  repeated.  The  case  is  different  when  two 
or  more  nouns  precede,  as  in  Alatt.  vk  19. 

Mark  iii.  33 :  "  Who  is  (rig  konv)  my  mother  and  my  brethren?**  Mr. 
Moon  exclaims :  *•  Who  is  they !"  and  refers  to  Matt,  xiu  48 :  **  Who  i*  ray 
mother?  and  who  are  (rivfQ  iiaiv)  my  brethren?**  But  in  both  cases  the 
Kcvisers  simply  followed  the  Greek.' 

Acts  xvii. 34  :  "Among  whom  also  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others.*' 

Rom.  ix.  4 :  "  Whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,**  etc  Here  the 
Greek  omits  the  verb,  and  the  Authorized  Version  supplies /ler/ainff A. 

Compare  also  1  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  Kph.  iii.  18;  1  Tim.  i.  20,  James iiu  10, 16; 
Hcb.  ix.  4. 

An  example  of  the  reverse  irregularity  we  have  in  Rev.  xx.  13:  "And 
they  were  judged  eveiy  man  according  to  (heir  works.'*  Mr.  Moon  thinks 
it  ought  to  be  ^*  his  works,"  but  the  Greek  has  aifrufVy  as  required  by  the 
plural  verb  kKpi^ijaav,  The  kKaaroQ  individualizes  the  judgment.  A 
comma  before  and  after  "  every  man  "  would  make  all  plain. 

V.  Infelicities. — Here  belong  some  harsh  and 
clashing  renderings  which  arise  mostly  from  a  slav- 
ish adherence  to  the  Greek,  and  could  be  avoided 
without  injury  to  the  sense. 
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John  ZYU.  24,  in  the  sacerdotal  prayer :  '*  Father,  that  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  I  will  that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  me ;  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory."  This  is  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  rendering 
in  the  whole  book.  It  is  literal  after  the  emphatic  order  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  true  reading  b  (for  ovg),  which  expresses  the  undivided  totality 
of  believers;  compare  ver.  2  {iravavToii:).  But  the  English  idiom  pei- 
eroptorily  requires  here  a  slight  change,  or  a  return  to  the  Authorized 
Version :  "  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me 
where  I  am,*"  etc.  Westcott  (in  the  Speaker's  Commentary')  proposes: 
**  As  for  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  will  that .  . .  they."  This 
does  not  relieve  the  difficulty.  Better,  though  less  literal,  *'  As  for  those 
whom,"  etc,  with  a  marginal  note:  Gr.  "As  for  that  which." ' 

1  Tbess.  iv.  15:  ^^that  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord."  Here  the  triple  that  could  have  been  avoided  by  substitut- 
ing who  for  the  second  and  third.  The  Greek  has  the  participles  (rffitlg 
oi  ^wvrcCt  o(  irtpiXfiirofievoi). 

Heb.  xii.  13:  **that  that  which  is  lame  be  not  turned  out  of  the  way." 
Avoided  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  "lest  that"  (iva  firj).  Or,  "  that 
the  lame  "  (Noyes  and  Davidson). 

Heb.  xi.  19 :  "  he  did  also  in  a  parable  receive  him  back."  Literal  (tv 
iropCT/JoXy),  but  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader.  Davidson's  render- 
ing, "in  a  symbol,"  is  no  improvement.  Koyes:  "figuratively."  The 
old  version  is  preferable,  except  that  it  puts  the  words  "  in  a  Jiffure " 
wrongly  after  the  verb.  Better  in  The  Speaker's  Commentary:  "from 
whence  he  did  also  in  a  figure  receive  him  back." 

2  Pet.  i.  7 :  "  in  your  love  of  the  brethren  fore"  (Iv  ry  0iXa^(X0i^  ayd- 
7n;v).  Intolerable.  Better  with  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  Amer- 
ican Committee,  "  brotherly  kindness  "  for  ^tXaccX^ia  (so  also  Alford, 
Noyes,  Davidson),  or  "  universal  love  "  for  ayaini. 

Matt.  V.  35 :  "  footstool  of  his  feet "  {v-noTroOiov  ruv  iroluiv  avrov) ;  for 
"his  footstool."  From  the  Hebrew,  Ps.  xcix.  5;  ex.  1;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  and 
the  Septuagint.     So  also  Mark  xii.  3G ;  Luke  xx.  43 ;  Acts  ii.  35 ;  vii.  49 ; 


'  Other  modem  translations — Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Davidson :  "Father, 
I  will  that  what  thou  hast  given  me,  even  they  may  be  with  me  where 
I  am ;"  Dr.  Noyes :  "  Father,  as  to  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  de- 
sire that  they  also,"  etc. ;  Milligan  and  Moulton  (two  of  the  Revisers,  in 
SchafTs  lUustr,  Commentaiy) ;  "  Father,  what  thou  hast  given  me,  I  desire 
that  where  I  am  they  also  may  be  with  me."  This  is  the  best  rendering, 
if  we  must  reproduce  in  English  the  reading  o  for  ovy. 
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Heb.  i.  13 ;  x.  18.  Reproduced  in  the  Vulgate  (tcabeUmm  pedmm  ejtu), 
Luther  (Sckemel  seiner  Fu$$€j  reUined  by  De  Wette  and  Weizsicker),  the 
Dutch  Version  (rotibank  zijner  voeten).  But  in  English  the  phraae  aooods 
lumbering  and  pleonastic  (as  there  is  no  /ootttool  fur  any  other  menber 
of  the  body),  and  hence  it  has  been  rightly  omitted  in  the  Autborixcd 
Version,  and  also  by  Alford,  Noyes,  and  Davidson. 

In  the  Lord's  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares,  Ifatt.  xiii.  87-39, 
and  in  the  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  the  connecting  particle  and 
is  introduced  no  less  than  six  times  in  one  sentence  in  acrupuloiu  fidelity 
to  the  original  The  repetition  of  the  little  £i  does  not  offend  the  Greek 
ear,  while  the  repetition  of  and  offends  the  English  ear,  unleas  it  is  em- 
phatic, which  is  not  the  case  in  these  two  instances.  It  should  be  boqie 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  English  Testament,  even  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  is  full  of  "  oiuff,'*  and  that  it  would  be  a  vicioua  principle  to  sacri- 
fice  fidelity  to  sound.  The  Revisers  have  here  simply  carried  oat  oo*- 
iUtently  the  only  general  rule  which  can  be  defended  in  regard  to  the 
rendering  of  ^k,  and  the  rule  vsualfy  followed  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
If  ** and"  is  to  be  left  out  when  its  omission  or  some  other  partide  in  its 
place  is  more  agreeable  to  the  English  ear,  it  must  be  left  out  in  a  hundred 
places  where  it  now  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  well  as  the  Re- 
vised Version,  and  the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  New  Testament  strle 
is  changed.  And  we  roust  remember  that  what  might  be  justified  in  a 
professedly  modern  version,  not  aiming  at  great  literalnesa,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified in  a  version  like  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Vision, 
which  aim  at  closeness  rather  than  elegance. 

INCONSISTENCIES. 

These  are  very  few  and  insignificant,  while  in  the 
Authorized  Version  they  are 

*<  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallambroaa.*' 

The  Revisers  liave  been  much  censured  by  some 
for  inconsistency,  by  others  for  pedantry,  in  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Greek  article  and  the  Greek  tenses; 
while  it  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  critics  that  in  both 
respects  thc}'^  have  generally  been  as  careful  and 
accurate  as  the  old  translators  were  negligent  and 
inaccurate.     Ko  scholar  of  good  taste  and  judg- 
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racnt,  in  view  of  the  idiomatic  pecnliarities  of  the 
two  languages,  would  advocate  a  pedantic  uniform- 
ity. Khetorical  and  rhy th-mieal  considerations  must 
often  decide  whether  the  definite  article  is  to  be 
retained  or  omitted,  and  whether  the  Greek  aorist 
is  to  be  rendered  by  tlie  simple  preterite  or  by  the 
perfect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  translator  to  retain 
the  definite  article  whenever  it  strictly  defines  the 
noun — e.g,^  the  Clirist,  as  the  official  designation  of 
the  promised  Messiah  or  the  Anointed,  in  the  Gos- 
pels; "M^  many"  in  Rom.  v.  15-19,  as  equivalent 
to  "all," and  opposed  to  "the  one"  (not  to  "a  few"); 
"M^ falling  away"  and  "M^  man  of  sin"  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  3  (instead  of  "  a  falling  away  "  and  "  that  man  of 
gin  ") ;  "  the  city  "  (namely,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem), 
Ileb.  xi.  10  (instead  of  " a  city  ");  "  the  good  fight" 
of  faith,  ^^the  course,"  ^Hhe  crown  of  righteousness," 
2  Tim.  i  V.  7, 8  (instead  of  "  a  good  fight,"  "  a  crown  ") ; 
"M^  crown  of  life,"  Rev.  ii.  10  (for  "a  crown  of 
life").  On  the  other  hand,  the  definite  article 
should  be  omitted  in  English  where  in  the  Greek 
it  is  used  idiomatically,  as  frequently  (not  always) 
in  the  proper  names  of  persons  {rhv  'laaaic,  but 
^Afipaufi  in  Matt.  i.  1, 2  sqq.)  or  countries  (i/  'lov^atay 
ri  FaXiAa/a,  rj  'Aai'o,  ri  AlyvirroQ  ^)  I  in  the  designa- 
tion of  a  class  or  genus  (6  av^pwirog,  man,  at  aXw- 
7r€ic€c> foxes)  ;  in  Rom.  v.  12,  ii  afiapTia  and  6  Sai/aroc, 
sin  and  death,  as  a  principle  or  all-pervading  power. 
But  it  is  used  in  English  where  it  is  omitted  in 

'  Winer  savs  Aiyinrro^  never  takes  the  article,  but  Lachn)ann,TregeUe8, 
Westcott  and  Hort  admit  it  in  Acts  vii.  36,  on  the  authority  of  B,  C,  etc.; 
while  Tiachendorf,  eighth  edition,  omits  it  with  K,  A,  £,  H,  P. 
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Greek  in  a  number  of  adverbial  phrases  (ci;  opxy>ii^ 
the  beginning,  iv  ayopa,  in  the  market-place);  be- 
fore deoc  (while  the  plural  oi  iiol  must  be  rendered 
^'t/ie  gods");  and  in  other  cases.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  Greeks  used  the  aitiele  more  freely  than  the 
Eiiglish ;  the  translators  of  King  James,  following 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  too  often  neglected  it ;  but  in 
both  languages  it  may  often  be  either  inserted  or 
omitted  with  equal  correctness,  and  the  choice  is 
determined  by  subjective  considerations  or  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writer.* 

As  to  the  verb,  the  Greek  aorist  should  be  repro- 

'  See  Moulton*8  Winer,  p.  181  sqq.  (eighth  edition),  and  two  able  essars 
on  the  Use  of  the  Article  in  the  Revised  Version  bj  expert  Greek  scbolani 
one  by  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  in  **  The  Coo- 
temporar}'  Review"  for  July,  1882,  and  one  by  Professor  William  8.Tykr, 
of  Amherst  College,  in  the  ** Bibliotheca  Sacra**  of  Andover,  Mass.,  for 
January-,  1882.  Both  charge  the  Revisers  with  minute  micrology  or 
trifling  acribology,  but  differ  among  themselves  in  several  details.  Tyler 
defends  the  restoration  of  the  article  in  Heb.  xi.  10  (^tke  city  which  hath 
the  foundations"),  and  in  Rev.  viL  13,  U  (^tke  white  robes  ,  ,  ,  the  great 
tribulation");  while  Blackie  condemns  it  aB  ** simply  bad  English."  If 
philologists  differ,  what  shall  theologians  do?  Blackie  objects  to  Middle- 
ton's  principle  of  the  emphatic  use  of  the  Greek  article,  and  rather  leans  to 
Scaliger's  view,  who  sarcastically  called  it  ^*  loqnacissimce  getvlu  JIabeUuwC 
But  he  is  certainly  wrong  in  censuring  the  Revisers  for  omitting  the  ar- 
ticle in  John  iv.  27:  "a  woman,"  fitrii  yvvafcoc,  for  "M«  woman"  (the 
wonder  of  the  disciples  being  not,  as  Blackie  thinks,  that  their  Lord  was 
talking  to  that  particular  woman  of  the  heretical  Samaritan  people,  bat 
to  any  woman  in  a  public  place,  in  violation  of  the  rabbinical  and 
Oriental  etiquette  which  forbids  conversation  even  with  one's  own  wife  in 
the  street),  and  in  1  Tim.  vi.  10 :  "a  root  of  all  evil,"  pi'Ca,  for  "Me  root," 
which  he  explains  to  mean  " a  very  big  rooU"  He  saya  that  "a  root"  is 
un-English,  and  yet  admits  that  there  are  many  other  roots  of  all  eril  be- 
sides love  of  money,  **8uch  as  envy,  hatred,  anger,  and  even  the  contempt 
of  money  exhibited  in  the  squanderer  and  the  spendthrift." 
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duced  by  the  English  preterite  not  only  in  a  con- 
secutive narrative,  but  also  in  didactic  discourse, 
whenever  the  writer  refers  to  a  definite  act  in  the 
past,  as  crucifixion  and  resurrection  (Kom.  iv.  25 ; 
vi.  10 ;  Gal.  iii.  21,  etc.),  or  the  conversion  and  bap- 
tism of  the  readers  (Ilom.  vi.  3, 4 ;  Gal.  ii.  19 ;  iii.  27 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  14, 15,  etc.).  As  to  the  imperfect  tense,  it 
is  easy  in  most  cases  to  express  in  English,  with  the 
aid  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  the  continued  or  repeated 
or  contingent  past  action  which  is  implied  in  the 
Greek  imperfect. 

But  in  a  number  of  cases  there  is  room  for  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  taste  among  the  best  of 
scholars.  The  following  are  instances  where  the 
ti-eatment  of  the  article  and  tenses  may  be  dis- 
puted: 

'*  God^s  righteousness  "  in  Koni.  i.  17  would  be  more  exact  for  SiKatotrvvri 
^iov  than  *'a  righteousness**  (or  **the  righteousness"  in  the  Authorized 
Version),  and  the  contrasted  "God's  wrath,"  Spy?)  ^tovj  in  the  following 
verse,  instead  of  "Me  wrath  of  God,"  which  the  Revised  Version  incon- 
sistently retained  from  the  Authorized  Version,  with  "a  wrath'*  in  the 
margin. 

In  Matt.  vii.  6  the  definite  article  before  Kwi^  and  x^ipot  is  generic 
(as  before  afiapria  and  ^avoToc  in  Rom.  v.  12),  where  the  German  idiom 
resembles  the  Greek,  but  where  the  English  idiom  requires  the  absence  of 
the  article.  Hence,  "unto  dogs"  and  "before  swine"  would  be  better 
than  "unto  the  dogs"  and  "before  the  swine."  (The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion renders  the  article  before  "dogs"  and  omits  it  before  "swine.") 
When  we  use  the  definite  article  of  the  genus  of  animal?,  we  do  it  in  the 
singular,  as  "  the  horse,"  "  the  cat,"  "  the  fox." 

In  Matt.  viii.  20,  and  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  ix.  58,  the  article  is 
likewise  generic  in  at  aXuTTfKtgf  and  hence  should  be  omitted,  although 
the  Revised  Version  corrects  the  inconsistency  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
which  retains  it  in  the  first  and  omits  it  in  the  second  passage. 

MatU  viii.  12  and  in  several  other  passages,  "Me  weeping  and  gnash- 
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ing**  (consietoncy  would  require  **1he  gnashing**),  fur  6  cXau^/iu^  Kai  u 
fipvyfibi  Twv  dcovTuiv.  The  Authorixed  Venduo,  which  omits  ihe  vtide 
in  both  cases,  is  preferable. 

Other  questionable  uses  of  the  definite  article  are:  **tke  bushel,'*  Matt 
Y.  15;  "Mc  rock,"  Matt.  vii.  24;  ""the  sower,"  **/Ae  rocky  placet,"  **tke 
thorns,"  "Me  good  ground,"  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower;  ^the  breaking 
of  the  bread  and  Ote  prayers,"  Acts  ii.  42 ;  ^  the  dogs,"  PhiL  iii.  2  and  Rev. 
xxii.  15.  Compare  also  the  important  class  of  passages  mentioned  iu 
No.  XIII.  of  the  American  Appendix. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  cjuestions  connected  with  the  article  is  the 
Pauline  use  of  the  anarthrous  vofiog.  The  Revisers  vary  between  **tke 
law,"  *'  a  law,"  and  "  law."  On  general  principles  we  would  say  that  6 
vofio^^'**  the  law,"  means  the  Mosaic  or  written  law  (moral  and  cereoMNiial), 
while  vofio^f  "  law,"  without  the  article,  means  the  natural  law,  or  law  iu 
general,  law  as  a  principle.  But  it  is  impossible  to  carry  this  distinction 
through,  and  for  a  good  reason.  The  term  vo/ioc  had,  like  6€oCt  ^vp^t 
ypa^ai  uyiai  (see  Rum.  i.  2)  and  the  Hebrew  Thora,  assumed  the  char* 
acter  of  a  proper  name  with  the  Jews,  who  regarded  the  Mosaic  law  as  the 
perfection  of  all  law,  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial  So  we  use  in  English 
"  holy  Scripture,"  "  holy  writ,"  and  •'  the  holy  Scriptures "  alternately  with- 
out any  discrimination.  In  addressing  readers  of  Jewish  descent,  Paul 
could  alternate  between  vofioc  and  o  voftoc  without  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood. In  Galatians  he  uses  vvfio^  without  the  article  even  more 
frequently  than  with  it.'  In  Gal.  ii.  IC, »(  tpywv  vofiovt  and  in  ver.  19, 
Std  vufiov  vufttfi  ani^avovy  he  can  hardly  mean  any  other  law  but  that 
of  Moses,  and  hence  the  Revisers  have  correctly  rendered  the  passages 
"by  the  works  of  ihe  law,"  and  "I  through  the  law  died  unto  the  law," 
although  they  have  put  "law  "  on  the  margin.  So  in  vi.  13:  oifSi  oc  xcpc- 
Tifivofiepoi  ai'Toi  rofiov  ^vXaffffovmvt "  not  even  they  who  receive  cir- 
cumcision do  themselves  keep  the  law  "  (so  the  Revised  Version,  with  the 
useless  margin, "  Or,  a  law  ").  The  same  holds  true  in  Rom.  ii.  17 :  "  Thoa 
art  called  a  Jew  and  restoat  upon  the  law"  (vofitii);  compare  ver. 28  (tV 
I'/j/iy  and  Tov  rofiov)  and  ver.  27;  vii.  1:  yiPuHTKovai  vofAOv  XaXw,  **I 
ppeak  to  men  that  know  the  law  "  (again  with  the  useless  mai^n,  **  Or, 
/air");  X.  4;  xiii.  8,  10.« 

'  From  my  counting  in  Rruder*s  Greek  Concordance  the  figures  are 
these:  in  the  six  chapters  of  Galatians  the  anarthrous  nifioc  occurs  twen- 
ty times,  o  vofioQ  ten  times;  in  the  sixteen  chapters  of  Romans  vo/ioc 
occurs  thirty-four  times,  o  vofiog  thirty-five  times. 

'  Compare  here  Winer's  Grammar^  and  the  discuasions  of  Meyer  and 
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As  to  the  Greek  tenses,  the  Revisers  are  as  accurate  and  consiBtent  as 
the  English  idiom  will  admit.  They  seldom  depart  from  the  Greek  with- 
out good  reason.  In  MatU  vi.  12  they  translate  the  aorist  aipiiKofitv  (which 
VI  better  supported  than  the  present  a^itfitv)  by  the  perfect :  "  we  hare 
forgiven,"  because  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  completed  act  more  forcibly  iu 
English  than  the  more  literal  '*  we  forgave."  So  John  xx.  2 :  **  they  hare 
taken  away  (»/pav)  the  Lord,"  and  ver.  3 :  "  they  have  laid  him  (t^iyra v)," 
is  better  than  the  more  literal  but  less  faithful  and  idiomatic  "took"  and 
"  laid."  Compare  Matt.  xi.  27 :  "  all  things  hare  been  delivered  unto  me  " 
{itavra  fioi  naptdo^rit  in  the  Authorized  Version  "all  things  are  deliv- 
ered," which  is  certainly  wrong) ;  xxv.  20:  "I  hare  gained"  {Uipirjea). 
But  in  Matt,  xxvii.  4  the  rendering  "  I  sinned  in  betraying  innocent 
blood,"  seems  better  adapted  to  the  terse  Greek  (i'lfiapTov  Trapodovi)  and 
the  desperate  state  of  Judas  than  "  I  hare  sinned  t>(  that  I  [have]  betrayed 
innocent  blood,"  which  the  Revisers  retained  from  the  Authorizc<l  Version 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  "  have."  In  Rom.  iii.  23,  ^fiaprov  should 
have  been  rendered  *' sinned"  for  "have  sinned,"  consistently  with  Rom. 
V.  12;  the  aorist  pointing  iu  both  passages  to  a  definite  act  in  the  past, 
whether  it  be  the  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam  or  the  individual  transgressions 
of  his  descendants. 

We  add  a  ifew  inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind, 
trifling  oversights  resulting,  perhaps,  from  weariness 
of  the  flesli  after  lionrs  of  hard  study,  quite  excusa- 
ble in  scholars  as  well  as  in  poets.  ^^  Aliqumido 
dormitat  bonus  IFomemsy 

"  Thy  house"  in  Matt.  ix.  6  and  Luke  v. 24,  but  ^' thine  house"  in  Luke 


Weiss  on  Romans  ii.  12  sqq.,  Wieselcr  and  Lightfoot  on  Galatians  ii.  15, 
10,  etc.  Bishop  Middleton.  in  his  famous  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  A  rticle  (1808, 
new  edition,  1841),  censures  the  Authorized  Version  for  obliterating  the 
distinction  between  vofio^  and  6  vofio^;;  while  Professor  Blackie,  on  the 
contrary,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Authorized  Version  in  thu  case 
is  generally  right,  the  Revised  Version,  in  so  far  as  it  departs  from  it,  gen- 
erally  wrong.  Professor  Tyler,  on  the  whole,  sides  here  with  the  Revised 
Version,  yet  he,  too,  thinks  that  in  the  whole  paragraph,  Rom.  ii.  11-29, 
the  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  more  consistent  and  more  cor- 
rect.  I  dare  say.  however,  that  if  these  eminent  Grecians  had  heanl  the 
debates  in  the  Companies,  they  would  judge  less  confidently. 
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viL  44.  "*  Quick''  (Zwv)  is  changed  to  ** living,**  Heb.  ir.  12,  but  left  in 
Acta  X.  42  (**  judge  of  quick  and  dead,"  perhapa  in  deference  to  the  Apoa- 
tlea*  Creed) ;  ^^ quickening''  (^Moxotovv)  is  changed  to  ** life-giving,"  1  Oat. 
XV.  45;  but  *^quickeneih  "  is  retained  in  John  vi.  CS.  The  obsolete  form, 
**ke  was  an  hungi-edy"  is  changed  in  Matt.  iv.  2,  xxL  18  into  ^he  htm- 
gertd^"  but  retained  in  Matt.  xii.  1,  3;  xxv.  35,  87,  42.  The  older  ver- 
sious  vary  between  "  hungered,"  "  was  hungry,"  /*  was  an  hungred." 

NEEDLES8    VARIATIONS. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  mere  verbal  depart- 
ures from  tlie  Authorized  Version  which  convey  no 
benefit  to  the  English  reader,  but  offend  his  ear  or 
taste,  and  disturb  his  sacred  associations  connected 
with  his  familiar  Bible.  The  Bevisers  have  even 
been  charged  on  this  point  with  a  violation  of  their 
own  rule:  "to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possi- 
ble into  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  consist- 
ently  with  faithfulness."  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
more  censurable  as  the  English  Bible  is  not  simply  a 
translation,  but  a  national  classic  and,  inestimable 
treasure  of  the  people.  Wh}',  for  example,  it  is  asked, 
should  "  the  fowls  of  the  air"  be  changed  into  "  the 
birds  of  the  heaven"?*  Whv  should  the  "vials" 
which  contain  the  incense  of  the  praj'ere  of  saints 
and  the  "  vials "  of  wrath  (in  the  Apocalypse)  be 
turned  into  "bowls"?'     Why  should  the  phrase 

'  Matt.  vi.  26 :  rd  iriruvd,  rov  ohpavov.  So  also  Matt.  vitL  20;  Luke 
tx.  58,  etc  The  Authorized  Version  is  here,  as  often,  inconsistent  in  using 
five  times  bird  (Matt.  viii.  20;  xiii.  32;  Luke  ix.  58;  Rom.  i.  28;  James 
iii.  7),  and  nine  times  ^/otr/  (Matt.  vi.  26;  xiii.  4;  Mark  iv.  4,  32;  Luke 
viii.  5 ;  xii.  24 ;  xiii.  19 ;  Acts  x.  12 ;  xi.  6).  ovpavoQ  is  in  most  passages 
translated  heaven,  four  times  sky,  nine  times  air, 

^  Rev.  V.  8 ;  xv.  7,  and  in  ten  other  passages  of  the  same  book.  The 
Greek  ^idXi},  corresponding  in  the  Scptuagint  to  p^^P*  >>  *  broad,  flat, 
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"  which,  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us,"  Matt.  i. 
23,  be  made  to  run,  "  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
God  with  lis  "  ?  *  Why  should  the  order  of  words 
be  reversed  in  slavish  conformity  to  the  Greek, 
even  in  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "As  in  heaven,  so. on 
earth  "  ? ' 

In  reply  to  these  charges,  we  have  to  submit  (1) 
that  in  nearly  all  the  examples  which  have  been 
singled  out  by  friendly  and  unfriendly  critics,  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  the  change ;  (2)  that  a  great  many 
alterations  were  required  by  consistency  or  necessi- 
tated by  the  sound  rule  of  uniform  rendering,  which 

shallow  hotel  or  cvp  (Latin  patera j  Gennan  Schaale)  for  drinking  or  pour- 
ing liquids;  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  receiving  the  blood  of  sacrifices  or 
frankincense.  The  English  vial  or  phial  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
Greek  ^oXi;  through  the  Latin  phtalOj  but  is  commonly  used  of  a  small 
bottlff  or  little  glass  vessel  with  a  narrow  aperture  intended  to  be  closed 
with  cork,  as  a  vial  of  medicine  (see  Webster).  Hence,  here,  too,  ihc 
Kevisers  are  right. 

'  This  is  simply  to  conform  to  the  Greek  order  (u  toTt  fii^ipfiriPtvofii' 
vov),  and  to  make  the  translation  consistent  with  the  five  other  parallel 
passages  where  the  much-lauded  Authorizetl  Version  itself  observes  the 
same  order ;  see  Mark  v.  41 ;  xv.  22, 84 ;  John  i.  41  (42) ;  Acts  iv.  36.  And 
3'et,  in  culfiable  ignorance  of  this  fact,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  a  special  plead- 
er for  the  superior  excellency  of  the  English  style  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, calls  this  change  an  illustration  of  "  the  capacity  of  the  Revisers 
for  spoiling  sentences  with  the  smallest  possible  exertion,  and  for  no  vbi- 
ble  object.  Here  the  mere  transposition  of  that  little  *  is  *  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  lively,  solemn,  and  harmonious  sentence,  and  one  as  flat, 
inharmonious,  and  pedantic  as  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament  or  the  Revisers' 
Preface."     {Should  the  Revised  Xew  Testament  be  Authorized?  p.  60.) 

'  Matt.  vi.  10.  The  critics  forget  that  the  Authorized  Version  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  order  in  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xi.  2,  with  the  single 
diflerence  of  "  in  earth  "  instead  of  "  on  earth ;"  but  the  Revised  Version, 
with  all  critical  editors,  omits  this  passage  in  Luke  as  an  interpolation 
from  Matthew. 
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must  be  carried  ont  wherever  the  Greek  words  liave 
precisely  the  same  meaning  or  are  emphatically  re- 
peated. 

We  would  not  deny  that  the  Revisers  may  occa- 
sionally have  overdone  the  changing  by  an  over- 
anxious or  over-conscientious  desire  to  be  faithful  to 
the  original.  But  if  they  have  erred  here,  they  have 
certainly  erred  on  the  right  side.  And  this  is  the 
laudatory  censure  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln, 
who  said  of  the  Revisers :  "  They  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  and  have  performed  more  if  they  had 
attempted  less.  Not  by  doing,  but  by  overdoing, 
their  work  has  been  less  happily  done." 

In  many  instances  it  is  simply  impossible  to  secure 
unanimity',  or  to  satisfy  even  one's  own  taste,  in  mak- 
ing or  omitting  changes.  And  the  adverse  critics 
have  certainly  shown  no  better  tact  or  promised  bet- 
ter success.  In  most  cases  the  laboring  mountains 
have  only  produced  a  ^' ridiculus  musJ*^  An  anony- 
mous, but  very  able  and  fair-minded  reviewer  of 
these  critics,  gives  the  following  amusing  specimens 
of  a  revision  of  the  Revision  :  * 

*' We  hasten  to  turn  away  from  these  irksome  records  of  rault-finding 
to  acknowle<lge  the  great  and  manifold  obligations  under  which  the  Ke- 
visers  have  laid  all  English-speaking  people.  The  critics  have  not  pro- 
pitiated our  assent  to  their  arguments  by  the  alternative  translations 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  good  enough  to  offer.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  himself  would  be  applauded  for  the  correction 
which  he  suggests  on  Rom.  xii.  11,  'in  your  hurry  be  not  laxy*  (p. 29). 
The  new  Bodleian  Librarian  would  scarcely  have  improved  the  fortunes 
of  the  Revised  Version  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Company,  with 
influence  enough  to  induce  them  to  begin  the  New  Testament,  the  'Roll 


*  In  "  The  Church  Quarterly  Review  "  for  January,  1888,  p.  885. 
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of  birth,  or  Birth-roll,  or  Roll  of  descent,  or  Family-roll,  of  Jesus  Christ  ;* 
and  if  they  had  yielded  to  the  'regret'  which  he  expresses,  that  the  Re- 
visers did  not  further  improve  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  rendering  '  Give  us 
our  morrow's  bread  to-day '  in  their  text.  Mr.  J.  A.  Beet,  who  complains 
of  the  *  almost  total  absence  of  poetic  instinct '  in  the  Revisers,  addresses 
himself  to  the  difficult  text,  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  and  after  toiling  over  the  passage 
for  four  large  pages,  produces  at  last  his  own  rendering  ('in  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter,' as  he  modestly  says) :  '  Not  high-handed  self-indulging  did  He  deem 
His  equality  with  God.* " 

Making  every  allowance  for  imperfections  wliich 
adhere  to  the  best  works  of  fallible  men  (including 
the  Pope — remember  the  revised  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate corrected  by  Sixtus  V.),  a  minute,  careful,  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  Revision  of  1881  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  text  and  rendering  it 
is  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  Version  of 
1611,  and  the  most  faithful  and  accurate  version  of 
the  Greek  Testament  ever  made  from  Jerome  down 
to  the  present  date.  Its  merits  are  many  and  great; 
its  defects  are  few  and  small,  and  mostly  the  result 
of  overtidelity  to  the  Greek  original  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish idiom  of  King  James's  Version.  The  defects, 
moreover,  are  on  the  surface,  and  could  be  easily 
removed  by  the  Ilevisers  themselves  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  so.  And  why  should  they  not  do 
it  after  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament?  Do 
they  not  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  Christian 
public?  The  best  scholars  are  eager  to  correct  blem- 
ishes, which  they  always  discover  in  the  first  edition 
of  their  works.  Such  final  editing  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  new  revision,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  present  generation. 

We  believe  that  the  foundation  of  the  revision 
will  stand  and  outlast  all  the  criticisms. 
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We  have  so  far  reviewed  the  Revision  as  a  nnit 
We  ninst  now,  in  justice  to  the  American  Commit- 
tee and  the  American  community,  speak  of  the 
Ainerican  sliare  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  is  incor- 
poi-ated  in  the  text  or  relegated  to  the  Appendix. 

THE   AMERICAN   PART   IN   THE   JOINT  WORK. 

The  Revised  New  Testament,  as  authoritativelj 
printed  and  published  by  the  two  English  Univer- 
sity Presses,  is  the  joint  work  of  both  Committees. 
The  English  Revisers  began  nearly  two  yeare  earlier, 
and  the  American  Revisers  worked  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  English  revision,  which  was  a  great  advan- 
tage; but  they  had  to  go  through  precisely  the 
same  process  of  textual  criticism  and  exegesis,  to 
examine  the  same  authorities,  and  to  discuss  the 
same  differences  of  reading  and  rendering.  They 
have  spent  probably  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
labor  since  they  began  to  co-operate.  They  trans- 
mitted to  England  only  the  points  of  difference  and 
suggestions  of  new  changes.  These  were  printed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Re- 
visers, and  would  make  altogether  an  octavo  volume 
of  about  four  hundred  pages.  Occasionally  an  elab- 
orate essa}'  was  included,  in  justification  of  a  partic- 
ular point,  as  the  difference  of  reading  in  John  i.  18 
{fiovoytv^Q  S'cocj  or  6  iiovoyeinjg  ufoc)  5  on  Acts  XX. 
28  (^£or»,  or  Kvplov);  on  John  viii.  44;  on  Acts  xxvi. 
28 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  50,  see  Pres.  Woolsey  in  the  "Bibl. 
Sacra"  for  April,  1874;  on  Luke  ii.  2  (Quirinius, 
not  Quirinus),  see  Pres.  Woolsey  in  "Bibl.  Sacra" 
for  July,  1878 ;  and  on  Tit.  ii.  13  (the  last  not  sent  to 
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tlie  English  Revisei-s,  but  published  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Bibl.  Lit.  and  Exegesis"  for  June 
and  December,  1881).  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  result  only  was  stated. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  American 
share  of  the  work,  and  the  degree  of  harmony  of  the 
two  Committees,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  those 
parts  which  were  done  independently.  For  such  an 
estimate  we  have  the  materials  at  hand. 

When  the  communication  between  the  two  Com- 
mittees was  interrupted  for  a  few  months  in  1877 
(in  consequence  of  negotiations  with  the  Univer- 
sity Presses),  the  American  Committee  took  up  the 
first  revision  of  a  portion  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  finished  them  before  the 
first  English  revision  of  the  same  books  was  re- 
ceived. 

On  a  comparison  it  was  found  that  in  about  one 
half  of  the  changes  the  two  Committees  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusions. 

The  result  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
more  particularly  stated  in  the  following  letter  from 
Bishop  Lee,  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  Com- 
pany, to  the  writer : 

*' Wilmington,  Dkl.,  April  25,  1881. 

"My  Dkau  Sue  My  examination  of  the  iniicpendcnt  revisions  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  En^liMh  and  the  American  Companies, 
resulted  in  the  estimate  that  out  of  913  changes  made  by  the  American 
Company,  476  were  exactly  coincident  with  those  of  the  English.  There 
were  others  substantially  the  same,  but  not  precisely  identicaL 

**The  variations  were  largely  in  punctuation  and  minor  points. 

"I  do  not  claim,  of  course,  perfect  accuracy,  but  I  think  this  statement 
is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
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*'  My  ettimftte  of  the  American  sufigestions  adopted  is,  in 

The  Gospels 318 

Acts 186 

Epistles  and  Revelation 400 

904 

*'  In  the  calculation  I  aimed  to  count  each  new  suggestion  but  onc«. 
although  in  many  cases  it  was  often  repeated — M/bod  for  meat,  flada  fur 
hellf  tomb  for  sepulchre^  etc  I  omitted  returns  to  the  Authorized  Ver»on 
and  differences  of  punctuation,  except  in  a  few  important  instance^  and 
metrical  arrangements,  presuming  that  these  would  have  been  done  by  the 
British  Company  even  without  our  calling  their  attention  to  them. 

*'  If  you  wish  for  more  particular  information  upon  any  of  these  points, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  it  as  far  as  I  can. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"Alfked  Lek.'* 

See  Bishop  Lee's  list  of  American  changes  adopt- 
ed by  the  English  Company  in  text  or  margin,  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Again,  in  the  year  18S0,  the  American  Old  Testa- 
ment Company  went  through  the  first  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  printed  it  (for  private  nse) 
before  the  first  English  revision  of  the  same  book 
was  received.  Copies  were  transmitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Old  Testament 
Company,  February  4,  1881,  with  the  remark:  ''I 
send  yon  to-day  by  European  express  twenty-seven 
copies  of  the  American  revision  of  Job,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  members  of  your  Company.  The 
revision  was  completed  before  j'our  revision  came 
to  hand.  Hence,  it  has  been  printed  in  full,  which 
will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  our 
work  and  the  measure  of  its  agreement  with  yours." 

A  careful  comparison  was  made  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American  revision  of  Job,  by  Professor 
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Mead,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Company,  and  the  result  is  stated  in  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Old  Testament  Company : 

"AsDO\TCR,  FA.  6, 1881. 
*'Mt  Dear  Prof.  Green:  .  .  .  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  result  of  my  collation  of  the  two  revisions  of  Jol).  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  be  very  exact,  it  being  often  difficult  to  determine  how  to 
designate  a  change,  or  to  decide  how  far  to  analyze  a  change — i.f.|  whether 
to  call  it  one,  two,  or  three,  when  a  whole  clause  is  transformed.  In  gen- 
eral I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  being  minute  in  the  matter,  though  doubt- 
less not  consistent  with  myself  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  respect. 
Still,  the  general  proportion  of  things  is  probably  indicated  with  tolerable 
exactness.    The  result  is  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  changes  made  by  the  American  Revisers 1781 

Whole  number  of  changes  made  by  the  English  lievisers 1004 

Changes  identical  in  both 455 

Changes  substantially  the  same  in  both 134 

Passages  differently  changed  by  both 289 

Changes  in  Amer.  Kevision  where  there  are  none  in  English  Revision  918 
Changes  in  English  Revision  where  there  are  none  in  Amer.  Revision    236 

American  readings  found  in  English  margin 53 

English  readings  found  in  American  margin 12 

**  The  general  result  is  that  in  about  half  the  cases  we  coincide.  Moro 
exactly,  the  identical  changes  form  about  45^  per  cent,  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  Englisli.  Adding  the  cases  of  substantial  coincidence,  wo 
have  made  58}  per  cent,  of  the  changes  which  they  have  made.  In 
multitudes  of  other  cases  there  would  be  a  ready  acquiescence  on  our 
part  in  their  changes — many  of  them  having  reference  to  very  small 
matters,  while  many  of  ours  also  are  of  a  similar  sort. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  a  M.  Mead." 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  it  may  be  said  that  the 
two  Committees,  if  they  had  acted  independently, 
would  have  produced  two  recensions  of  the  same 
revision,  agreeing  in  about  one  half  of  the  changes 

31 
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and  improvements,  while  the  other  half  in  the  greit 
majority  of  cases  would  have  admitted  of  easv  ad- 
justment, so  as  to  leave  only  a  small  residanm  of 
minor  differences. 

Both  Committees,  therefore,  may  look  npon  the 
Revision  as  their  own  work.  The  English  Com- 
mittee, however,  has  a  just  claim  to  priority  and  a 
primacy  of  honor.  The  mother  took  the  lead,  the 
daughter  followed.  The  Americans  gave  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  English  changes  their  hearty 
approval,  and  the  whole  weight  of  their  independent 
research  and  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  the  remaining  changes  which  they  re- 
garded as  most  important  have  been,  after  due  de- 
liberation, accepted  by  the  English,  so  that  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  points  of  difference  set  forth  in 
the  Appendix  are  of  comparatively  little  interest 
and  importance.  These  mutual  concessions  are  of 
vital  account  for  the  international  character  and  suc- 
cess of  the  work. 

THE   AMERICAN   APPENDIX. 

The  American  Appendix  is  short,  and  contains 
only  those  renderings  which  the  English  Company, 
in  its  final  action,  was  unwilling  to  accept,  and  which 
the  American  Committee  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  recorded  for  future  nse.  It  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement  of 
August  3, 1877,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  If  any  differences  shall  still  remain,  the  American  Committee  will 
yield  its  preferences  for  the  sake  of  harmony;  provided  that  such  differ- 
ences of  reading  and  rendering  as  the  American  Committee  may  represent 
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to  the  English  Companies  to  be  of  special  importance,  be  distinctly  stated 
either  in  the  Preface  to  the  Kevised  Version,  or  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
volume,  during  a  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  publication, 
unless  the  American  Churches  shall  sooner  pronounce  a  deliberate  opinion 
upon  the  Revised  Version  with  the  view  of  its  being  taken  for  public 
use."* 

The  material  for  an  Appendix  was  gradually  re- 
duced, by  honorable  and  liberal  concessions  of  both 
parties.  The  Americans  yielded  at  least  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  preferences  (according  to  Bishop 
Lee's  calculation).  The  best  part  of  the  American 
labor  is  incorporated  in  the  book,  and  there  it  will 
remain,  whatever  may  become  of  the  Appendix. 

The  remaining  diiferences  are  still  more  reduced 
when  we  consider  that  the  English  Revisera  have 

*  The  introductory  note  to  the  Appendix  was  carefully  drawn  up  by 
the  American  Company  and  transmitted  to  the  English  Company  in  tlic 
following  terms: 

"  Tht  American  New  Testament  Revision  Company ^  having  in  many  cases 
yielded  their  prejerences  for  certain  readings  and  renderings,  present  the 
following  instances  in  tehich  they  differ  from  the  English  Company  as  in 
their  view  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  appetuled  to  the  Revision,  in  accord' 
ance  with  an  understanding  between  the  Companies.*^ 

The  English  Company,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  set  this  heading  aside,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the 
following : 

"  List  of  readings  and  renderings  preferred  by  the  A  merican  Committee, 
recorded  at  their  desire.     See  Preface j  page  iar." 

This  heading  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by 
many,  as  conveying  the  idea  that  the  printing  of  the  Appendix  was  a 
favor  rather  than  a  right,  and  that  it  contained  all  the  work  of  the 
American  Company.  Fault  has  been  found  also  with  the  Preface  from 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (which  was  not  submitted  to  the  American  Com- 
pany), because  it  does  not  state  expressly  that  any  of  the  American 
suggestions  were  adopted;  but  this  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  as  having  received  "  much  care  and  atten- 
tion," and  having  been  "  closely  and  carefully  considered,'' 
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recognized  on  the  margin  manj  of  the  American 
changes. 

The  Appendix  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
contains  fourteen  da^es  of  passages,  and  implies 
general  rules ;  *  the  second  suggests  about  three  hun- 
dred specific  changes  or  alternate  renderings.  The 
former  require  many  alterations  in  the  text;  the 
latter  are  mostlj  of  the  same  nature  as  the  maiginal 
notes,  and  might  have  been  distributed  to  the  sev- 
eral passages  if  the  English  Company  had  thought 
proper  to  do  so.  The  most  important  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  especially  the 
archaisms.  We  will  only  notice  the  first  and  the 
twelfth  of  the  general  rules.' 

].  Thb  Titles  a:ci>  HEja>ucG8  or  Books. 

*'  Omit  the  word  *  Saint  *  from  the  title  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Revels- 
tion  of  John,  the  word  '  the  Apostle'  from  the  title  of  the  Psuline  Epistle^ 
and  *Psul  the  Apostle*  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  word  *  Gen- 
eral '  from  the  title  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  Jade.** 

The  Committee  had  no  express  authority  to  revise 
the  titles  of  the  books,  and  hence  the  English  Com- 
pany retained  those  given  in  the  Authorized  Version 
as  printed  in  1611.     But  the  American  Company 

'  In  Rule  XIII.  the  reference  to  ^  Col.  L  8  '*  ought  to  be  stricken  out, 
because  the  Revisers  read  nf  ^aji  varpi  without  the  intervening  mi  of 
the  textui  receptui, 

^  For  a  fuller  vindication  of  the  Appendix,  see  the  writer's  additionsl 
chapter  in  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Roberts's  Cafnp€mum  to  Ike  Rerised 
\ew  Testament t  pp.  192-206,  and  in  an  article  contributed  to  **  Christian 
Opinion  and  Revisionist"  (Lond.,  Nos.  22  and  28,  June,  1882),  also  two 
articles  of  Dr.  Timothy  Dwigbt  in  the  "N.  Y.  Independent"  for  May  19 
and  May  26, 1881. 
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embraced  this  opportunity  to  conform  the  titles  to 
the  ancient  authorities  and  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  text,  and  to  make  them  consistent.  Their 
conclusions  were  determined  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

(a,)  Tliere  is  no  documentary  evidence  whatever 
for  the  title  "  SainV^  The  best  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  (x,  B,  D,  a,  b,  e,  q,  etc.)  read  simply :  "  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew  "  (Kara  Ma&SaToi/),  or  "  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew^^  {EvayytXiov  to  Kara  M.). 
Some  of  later  date  add  the  title  to  the  book  (not  the 
author) :  "  The  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,^'' 

(b.)  The  technical  ecclesiastical  use  of  "  Saint,"^^  as 
one  of  a  spiritual  nobility  or  aristocracy  distinct 
from  ordinary  Christians,  is  not  biblical,  but  belongs 
to  a  much  later  age.  The  sacred  writers  apply  tlie 
term  ay  tog  to  all  believers,  as  being  separated  from 
the  world,  consecrated  to  God,  and  destined  for  holi- 
ness. See  Kom.  i.  7 ;  xii.  13 ;  xvi.  15 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ; 
Acts  ix.  13,  32,  41 ;  Jude  3.  In  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  are 
simply  called  by  their  names,  and  this  ought  to  bfe 
suflScient.  They  themselves  would  protest  against 
the  claim  to  exclusive  saiutship;  nor  should  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  innu- 
merable saints  of  later  ages.  They  stand  far  above 
them. 

(c)  The  Authorized  Version  is  inconsistent:  it 
prefixes  the  title  ^' Saint^^  to  the  Gospels  and  to 
Kevelation,  but  omits  it  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  as 
if  James,  Peter,  and  Paul  were  not  saints  as  well  as 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  or  as  if  the  St.  John  of 
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the  Gospel  and  of  tlie  Revelation  were  not  the  same 
as  the  John  of  the  Epistles.  The  inconsistency  is, 
of  course,  an  inadvertency.  The  Bishops'  Bible  re- 
tained the  title  "  SamV^  from  the  Vulgate  in  twen- 
ty-six books  of  the  New  Testament;  the  Geneva 
Bible  consistently  omitted  it  in  all;  the  first  edition 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  omitted  it  in  all 
but  five. 

{d.)  The  title  ^^  Apostle  ^^  is  likewise  wanting  in 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  (x,  A,  B,  C),  which  read  sim- 
ply, "2b  the  Hoinans^^  (H/ouc  'Pwiuatouc),  etc.,  al- 
though some  insert  " of  Pavl^^  or  ''of  the  Apostle 
Paul^^  or  "  of  the  holy  Apostle  PatdP  Moreover, 
the  title  ''Apostle'^'*  belongs  to  Peter  and  John  as 
well  as  to  Paul,  and  should  be  given  to  all  or  none. 
Here,  too,  the  Authorized  Version  is  strangely  in- 
consistent or  careless  in  omitting  ''the  AposHe^'*  in 
the  heading  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  while  insert- 
ing it  in  all  the  other  Paulino  Epistles. 

(^.)  The  present  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
("  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews''^) 
prejudges  the  open  question  of  the  authorship  of 
this  anonymous  epistle.  The  best  MSS.  (k,  A,  B,  K) 
read  simply,  "To  the  Ilebrews^^  (Ilpoc  'E/3paioi;c). 
The  majority  of  modern  scholars  regard  it  as  the 
production  of  a  pupil  or  friend  of  Paul.  The  opin- 
ions of  the  ancient  Church  were  divided  on  the 
question  of  authorship  between  Paul,  Luke,  Barna- 
bas (and  Clement  of  Rome).  A  translator  has  no 
right  to  decide  that  question  in  the  absence  of  docu- 
mentary evidence. 
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(/.)  The  title  "  General "  ("  Catholic^'  KaS;o\iicfi) 
of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jade  is 
likewise  of  later  date,  and  omitted  by  critical  editors. 
It  is  misleading,  and  applies  no  more  to  those  Epis- 
tles than  to  Ephesians  and  Hebrews,  which  have  an 
encyclical  character;  while  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John  are  each  addressed  to  an  individual. 

An  objection  will  be  made  to  this  part  of  the 
Appendix  by  those  who  deem  it  reverent  to  retain 
the  time-honored  "  Saint "  in  connection  with  the 
evangelists  and  apostles.  But  then,  let  us  at  least 
be  consistent,  and  use  it  uniformly,  or  drop  it  alto- 
gether. The  sacred  writers  must  be  our  standard 
of  reverence,  and  they  speak  of  each  other  simply 
as  Matthew^  Mai%  Luke^  John^  Peier^  and  Paul. 
The  highest  order  of  merit  and  distinction  needs  no 
epithet  of  honor. 

2.  Rendering  of  Terms  Denoting  Coins. 
"Let  dtraapiov  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  G)  be  translated  ^petrntfj  and 
itivapiov  ^shilling^^  except  in  Matt.  xxii.  19;  Mark  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24, 
where  the  name  of  the  coin,  *  a  denat-iuSf  should  be  given." 

The  rendering  of  coins  in  our  English  Version  is 
very  objectionable,  and  makes  a  false  impression 
upon  the  popular  reader.  ^^ Mite^^  may  be  retained 
for  XcTTTov  (the  eighth  part  of  an  aaaaptov,  or  as, 
Jialf  a  quadrans,  or  about  one  fifth  of  one  cent),  and 
^^farthing^'^  for  Koipavri\Q  {quadrans,  the  fourth  part 
of  an  Us,  equivalent  to  two  mites,  8uo  XcTrra),  as  in 
Mark  xii.  42,  "a  poor  widow  cast  in  two  mites  which 
make  a  farthing."  But  the  more  valuable  coins  are 
mischievously  perverted  and  belittled.  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  Re- 
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visers,  has  shown  this  so  well  that  I  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  him  in  full  justification  of  the  American 
view.    He  says :  * 

'^  Why  AeeapioVf  the  late  Greek  diminatire  used  for  the  a#,  of  whidi, 
therefore,  the  Koipdvrrji  is  a  fourth  part,  ahoukl  still  be  timiulated  t 
farthing  (which  elsewhere  represents  Koipavnis)  rather  than/^nny,  it  is 
difRcult  to  see  (Matt,  x,  29;  Luke  xiL  6).  And  as  we  advance  in  the 
scale,  the  disproportion  between  the  value  of  the  original  and  the  EngUsh 
substitute  increases.  Thus  the  denariuSj  a  silver  piece  of  the  value  orig- 
inally of  ten  and  afterward  of  sixteen  ases,  is  always  rendered  a  penm/. 
Its  absolute  value,  as  so  much  weight  in  metal,  is  as  neatly  as  poasiUe  the 
same  as  the  French  franc  Its  relative  value  as  a  purchasing  power,  ia 
an  age  and  a  country  where  provisions  were  much  cheaper,  was  considera- 
bly more.  Now  it  so  happens  that  in  almost  every  case  where  the  word 
tfivapiov  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  a 
libercil  or  larffe  amount ;  and  yet  in  these  passages  the  English  rendering 
names  a  sum  which  is  absurdly  small.  Thus  the  Good  Samaritan,  whose 
generosity  is  intended  to  appear  throughout,  on  leaving,  takes  out  *  two 
pence,'  and  gives  them  to  the  inn-keeper  to  supply  the  further  wants  of 
the  wounded  man.  Thus,  again,  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  whose  liber- 
ality is  contrasted  with  the  niggardly,  envious  spirit,  the  'evil  eye'  of 
others,  gives,  as  a  day's  wages,  *  a  penny '  to  each  man.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  ask  what  impression  the  mention  of  this  sum  will  leave  on  the  minds 
of  an  uneducated  peasant  or  shopkeeper  of  the  present  day.  Even  at  the 
time  when  our  Version  was  made,  and  when  wages  were  lower,  it  must 
have  seemed  wholly  inadequate.  The  inadequacy  again  appears,  though 
not  so  prominently,  in  *  the  two  hundred  pence,'  the  sum  named  as  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  bread  to  the  five  thousand  (Mark  vi.37;  John  vi.7),and 
similarly  in  other  cases  (e.g,f  Mark  xiv.  5;  John  xii.  5;  Luke  vii.  41)l 
Lastly,  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vi.  6),  the  announcement,  which  in 
the  original  implies  famine  prices,  is  rendered  in  our  English  Version,  'A 
measure  of  wheat  for  a  |)enny,  and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny.' 
The  fact  is  that  the  word  xo'^'^t  ^^^  translated  '  measure,'  falls  below  the 
amount  of  a  quart,  while  the  word  Srivdpiovt  here  translated  'a  penny,' 
approaches  toward  the  value  of  a  shilling.  To  the  English  reader  the 
words  must  convoy  the  idea  of  enormous  plenty." 


*  "  A   Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  Xew  Testament /^  London,  1871, 
pp.  165-167 ;  Amer.  ed.  (Harpers),  1873,  pp.  141-148. 
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But  in  tins  case,  again,  the  scholarship  of  the 
English  Revisers  was  overruled  by  the  timid  con- 
servatism of  the  majority,  and  custom  was  allowed 
to  prevail  against  truth.  So  the  ^^farthing'^^  was 
retained  twice  for  a<r<rapiov  (Matt.  x.  29 ;  Luke  xii. 
6),  and  twice  for  KoSpavrrig  (Matt.  v.  26 ;  Mark  xii. 
42),  and  the  "^^n/iy"  (with  "^;ie^"  and  ^^ penny- 
worth^^)  for  Srivapiov  in  fifteen  places.  Where  the 
penny  occurs  for  the  first  time.  Matt,  xviii.  28,  the 
marginal  note  is  added  with  killing  effect  on  the 
text:  "The  word  in  the  Greek  denotes  a  coin  worth 
about  eight  pence  half-penny,"  i.e.^  in  plain  Saxon, 
worth  eight  and  a  half  times  more  than  the  text  in- 
dicates. But  in  all  other  passages  the  reader,  unless 
he  looks  up  that  marginal  note,  will  still  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  a  penny  or  two  cents  can  be  fair 
wages  for  a  day's  labor,  or  a  liberal  gift  to  save  a 
sick  man,  or  a  famine  price  for  a  whole  measure  of 
wheat  and  three  measures  of  barley. 

Yet,  in  justice  to  the  English  refusal  of  so  reason- 
able a  change,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
impossible,  without  circumlocution,  to  find  a  precise 
idiomatic  equivalent  in  English  for  the  Greek  Sijra- 
piov  and  the  Latin  denari^is.  Sometimes  a  little 
matter  gives  great  trouble.  This  is  an  instance. 
The  inevitable  pemxy  was  discussed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  in  the  Bible 
House.  The  English  Company  at  an  early  stage 
was  about  to  adopt  the  Anglicized  form  "  denary," 
when  the  late  Dean  Alford  killed  it  by  the  humor- 
ous objection  that  denary  might  be  mispronounced 
deanery^  and  give  rise  to  the  jest  that  the  Bevisers 
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sold  a  deanery  for  a  penny.  TJie  precise  rendering 
would  be  ''  eight  pence  and  a  half,"  but  this  is  no 
single  coin.  ^'^ Six pence^^  in  this  respect  would  do 
better,  but  falls  short  of  the  full  value.  Still  less 
would  Englishmen  tolerate  "  sixteen  cents,"  nor 
would  Americans  intrude  their  coins  into  the  Bible. 
The  Americans  wavered  between  "  shiUing^^^  *'^franc^'' 
^^ silverling^^^  '''drachma^'*  ^' denarkiSy^  ^^ dendry^^ 
"  dendi'P  The  Latin  "  denarivs^^  with  a  marginal 
explanation,  would  have  been  unanimously  adopted 
but  for  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
plural  (Matt,  xviii.  28;  Mark  vi.  37;  xiv.  5;  Luke 
vii.  41 ;  X.  35 ;  John  vi.  7 ;  xii.  5) ;  for  denarii  sounds 
too  much  like  Latin  for  an  English  Bible.  They 
agreed  at  last  upon  ^^shUling^^'^  but  would  prefer  any 
other  of  the  proposed  renderings  to  ^^pennyP  A 
shilling  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but  is  a  genuine 
English  silver  coin,  and  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
a  ridiculously  small  sum.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  if  found  in  the  old  version,  shilling 
would  have  been  retained  by  both  Companies. 

THE   PUBLIC   VEKDICT. 

The  Revision  is  subject  to  the  verdict  of  the 
Christian  public,  which  will  be  pronounced  by  the 
official  action  of  churches  and  Bible  societies.  In 
England  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  Order  of  Council 
may  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  votes. of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  York  before  it  can 
be  used  in  public  worship.  No  such  action  can  be 
expected  before  the  Old  Testament  is  published  and 
sufficiently  examined.     If  approved,  the  Kevision 
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will  gradually  supersede  the  old  version ;  if  reject- 
ed, it  will  still  remain  a  most  important  help  for  the 
private  use  of  ministers  and  Bible  readers,  and  be 
made  the  basis  of  some  future  revision ;  and  such  re- 
vision will  become  inevitable  in  case  of  rejection ;  for 
the  churches  will  never  be  contented  with  tlie  version 
of  1611  after  all  its  innumerable  defects  have  been 
made  known.  "  Revolutions  never  go  backward." 
The  American  Appendix  will  be  printed,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  in  every  copy  of  the  University 
editions  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  fourteen 
years — /.  ^.,  till  May,  1895.  If  approved,  it  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  text,  if  not,  it  will  be  dropped. 
The  Church  of  England  is  iiot  likely  to  surrender 
her  love  for  the  archaic  forms  of  language,  as 
"  which  "  for  "  who,"  "  be  "  for  "  are,"  "  Ghost "  for 
"Spirit,"  "devils"  for  "demons,"  "wot"  and  "wist" 
for  "know"  and  "knew,"  etc.,  but  she  may  possibly 
give  to  the  specific  renderings  a  place  among  the 
marginal  notes,  though  they  are  already  very  nu- 
merous. Of  English  critics,  some  sublimely  ignore 
the  Appendix,*  some  approve  it,'  none  has  con- 

'  So  Dean  Burgon,  Canon  Cook,  and  even  Mr.  Humphry  in  bis  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Revised  Version,  One  of  the  adverse  critics  naively  con- 
fesses that  till  the  year  1882  he  was  happily  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
anv  eminent  biblical  scholars  and  critics  in  America. 

m 

'  Dr.  Angus,  one  of  the  English  Revisers,  says :  "  The  first  three  sug- 
gestions of  the  American  Committee  ought  in  consistency  to  be  accepted,*' 
and  speaks  favorably  of  the  rest.  A  critic  in  the  Ix)ndon  A  thenceum  (May 
^,  1881)  says :  "  Several  of  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee might  have  been  adopted  with  advantage.  The  general  excellence 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  American  Revisers  is  undoubted,  and  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  often  neglected.''  Mr.  Thorns,  the  compiler  of  the 
Complete  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  Pulh 
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demned  it  In  the  United  States  poblie  opimon 
feerns  unaniinoasi j  in  favor  ci  the  American  readings 
and  renderings.'  Several  editions  have  already  incor- 
porated them  intothetext  with  an  Appendix  revised; 
bnt  such  a  redttetio  ad  aifurdvm  does  great  injus- 
tice to  the  English  Revisers,  for  they  onlj  retained 
certain  words  and  phrases  of  the  old  nsage  which  is 
stiil  preferred  by  tlie  majority  of  Englishmen.* 

lisked  under  ike  Aulkorizatum  of  Oxford  amd  Cambrid^  I'mirerwiM 
(L4mdm)«  \ffff2)f  notices  the  American  snggcstions  tbroaglioiit,  and  tari 
(I're&oe,  p.  vii.)  that  *'  most  of  them  are  renr  raloable,  and  deaerre  far 
better  treatment  than  to  be  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book  witboot  so 
much  as  a  reference  mark  in  the  text  to  indicate  their  existence.** 

>  A  very  competent  Greek  scboUri  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  sirs 
(in  the  **  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Andover,  January,  1882,  p.  161) :  **  We  think 
the  feeling  is  wide  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  almoct  universal  in  thb 
country,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  changes  which  were  proposed  by  the 
American  Committee  and  rejected  by  the  Anglican  Committee  should 
have  been  accepted,  and  that  consistency,  not  less  than  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  proposed  emendations,  require<l  their  adoption.** 

*  The  fdllowing  are  specimens  from  the  Appendix  in  one  of  these 
Americanized  editions: 


Amkuican  Edition. 
"  List  of  Headings  and  Renderings 
preferred  by  the  English  Committee, 

II.  In  the  title  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (except  those  to  the 
(lalatinns,  Titus,  and  Phile- 
mon) insert  *  the  Apostle;^  in 
the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  insert  *  of  Paul  the 
Apostle ;'  in  the  title  of  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1 
John,  and  Jude  insert  the 
word  *  General ;'  and  let  the 
title  of  the  Revelation  run, 
*  The  Revelation  ofS.  John  the 
Divine* 


UsivEBSiTT  Edition. 
"  List  of  Readings  and  Rendering* 
preferred  by  the  A  merican  Commtt" 
teej  recorded  at  their  desire, 

II.  Strike  out  *the  Apostle'  from 
the  title  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, and  *  of  Paul  the  Apostle  * 
from  the  title  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  strike  out 
the  word  *GeneraP  from  the 
title  of  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  1  John,  and  Jude;  and 
let  the  title  of  the  ReveUtion 
run,  *  The  Revehtian  of  John,* 
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It  is  barely  possible  that  there  may  be  ultimately 
two  standaixl  editions,  an  English  and  an  American. 
But  these  would  be  only  two  slightly  different  re- 
censions of  one  and  the  same  revised  version  (as  we 
have  different  editions  of  the  Greek  text),  and  the 
changes  will  no  more  affect  the  unity  of  the  version 
than  the  differences  of  English  and  American  spel- 
ling now  affect  the  unity  of  the  English  language. 
On  the  contrary,  the  essential  unity  will  be  all  the 
more  apparent  and  effective  for  the  variety  in  un- 
essential details. 


AMKRIC.V5  Edition. 

III.  Wherever  'Holy  Spirit'  oc- 
cursi  substitute  *  Holy  Ghost,* 
except  in  Mark  iii^  29,  Luke 
iU25,26;  iv.l;x.21;  xi.13; 
xii.  10,  12 ;  John  i.  88 ;  xiv. 
2G;  Acts  ii.  4;  vi.  6;  1  Cor. 
xii.  8 ;  Ephes.  i.  13 ;  iv.  30 ;  1 
These,  iv.  8;  Jude  20. 

VI.  Use  ^  which '  of  persons  as  well 
■s  *  tcho  *  or  *  thitt  ;•  *  fc '  as  well 
as  ^are*  in  the  present  indica- 
tive ;  *  icot '  or  *  wist '  as  well  as 
*  know '  or  *  knew ;'  and  *  hale  * 
for '  drat;,* 


VIL  Substitute  for  ^ demon*  Q de- 
mons*) the  word  ^ devil*  (*</er- 
ils*);  and  for  ^demoniac*  or 
*  possessed  with  a  demon  *  (*  cfe- 
mons")  substitute  ^possessed 
irith  a  dtTirQ devils*).** 


University  Edition. 
III.  For  'Holy  Ghost*  adopt  uni- 
fonnly  the  rendering  *Holy 
Spirit: 


V7.  Substitute  modem  forms  of 
speech  for  the  following  ar- 
chaisms, viz.,  'who*  or  *lhat* 
for  '  which  *  when  used  of  per- 
sons; 'are*  for  'be*  in  the 
present  indicative ;  '  hnowj 
'knew,*  for  'wot,*  *wisi;*  'drop* 
or  *  drag  away  *  for  *  hale.* 
VII.  Substitute for<c/eti/'Cd^rtZf*) 
the  word  *  demon*  Q  demons*) 
M'herever  the  latter  word  is 
given  in  the  margin  (or  repre- 
sents the  Greek  words  dai' 
pvjv,  Saipoviov);  and  for  *jmm- 
sessed  with  a  deril*  (or  devUs*) 
substitute  either  'demoniac* 
or  'possessed  with  a  demon '  (or 
'demons*)."* 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
American  Appendix,  it  is  of  very  little  account  as 
compared  with  the  text  of  the  Bevision  as  it  now 
stands.    It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  congratulation 
that  two  distinct  Companies  of  scholars  of  various 
denominations  and  schools  of  theological  thought, 
divided  by  the  ocean,  and  representing  two  inde- 
pendent and  higli-minded  nations,  should  have  ar- 
rived, after  several  years  of  unbroken  and  conscien- 
tious labor,  at  such  harmonious  conclusions  iu  the 
translation  of  their  most  sacred  book,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  both  as  their  infallible  guide  in  all  matters 
of  Christian  faith  and  duty. 

The  Anglo-American  Kevision  is  the  noblest 
monument  of  Christian  union  and  co-operation  in 
this  nineteenth  century. 

And  herein  is  the  .finger  of  Providence,  and  the 
best  guarantee  of  ultimate  success.  The  Revisers 
of  1881  will  ere  long  be  forgotten,  like  their  prede- 
cessors of  1611,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame;  but 
their  united  work  will  live  until  it  is  superseded  by 
a  better  one. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


LIST  OP  PRINTED  EDITIONS  OP 

THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Bt  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Philadelfhia. 


Note.— The  following  list  consists  of  the  "  Index  I.  Editio- 
num"  from  the  Bibliotheea  Novi  Testmnenti  Oraci^  Brunsvigs, 
1872  (pp.  289-301),  by  Professor  Eduahd  Reuss,  D.D.,  of 
Strassburg,  witli  a  few  bracketed  remarks  or  additions,  and 
a  *  to  mark  the  more  noted,  or  the  epoch-making  publica- 
tions; omitting,  however,  the  Gos2)el  Harmonics  and  other 
mere  portions  of  the  N.  T.  Editions  not  enumerated  (or  not 
known)  by  Keuss,  but  within  his  plan,  are  added  in  brackets, 
in  chronological  place. 

A  supplementary  list  of  editions  published  since  1870,  the 
date  of  his  compilation,  is  added,  down  to  the  i)resent  time. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Reuss  included  all  published  editions  of 
the  entire  N.  T.,  together  with  such  larger  portions  thereof 
(Gospels,  Harmonies,  Epistles,  etc.)  as  exhibited  editorial  caro 
in  text  or  form,  but  omitting  uncritical  school-books.  He 
also  omitted  published  copies  of  MSS.,  and  editions  based  on 
a  single  MS.  Repetitions  of  the  same  edition,  with  changes 
only  in  the  title-page,  or  by  minute  corrections  in  the  text, 
were  denoted  by  the  same  number  in  the  "  Index,"  but  put- 
ting the  repeated  number  iit  parentheses.  This  method  is 
followed  here  also,  as  far  as  his  numbers  reach  or  apply. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  list  is  perfect,  but  diligence  has 
been  exercised  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  number  of  Harmonies  and  other  fonns  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  omitted,  as  above  stated,  from  the  list  of  Dr.  Reuss, 
is  about  fifty ;  while  that  of  other  portions  of  the  N.  T.  is 
rather  less  than  twenty-five.  A  list  of  each,  supplemented 
and  continued  to  the  present  time,  would  add  at  least  half  as 
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many  more  Harmonics,  etc.,  and  more  than  quadruple  the 
number  of  other  portions  of  the  N.  T. 

Estimating  each  edition  of  the  entire  Greek  N.  T.  at  1000 
copies,  the  whole  number  of  copies  printed  would  exceed 
1,000,000,  besides  a  vast  multitude  of  repetitions,  etc.,  which 
are  bcvond  the  reach  of  estimate. 

I.  EDITIONS  OF  THE  ENTIRE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT 

FROM  1514  TO  1870. 


List  of  Reusd  enlarged. 

(Tbo  Dunibore  arc  Rcnss's;  editors'  naroen  in  small  capital?;  puUisben'  in 
hetfjr  tjrpe;  places  of  publication  in  italics.) 

*l.  1514.  Biblia  polyglotta  Comj)lutensia,  fol.     [Card.  Ximenes. 

^'iicala.    Tiie  first  printed,  published  1522.]  ' 

*2.  1516.  Erasmi  I.  gr.  lat.  Basil.  FrobexL  fol.  [The  first  pub- 
lished.] 

»3.  1618.  Biblia  gr.  Aldina.    Venet.  tol 

4.  1519.  Erasmi  II.  gr.  lat.   BasU.  Froben.  fol. 

5.  1521.  Gerbklit.  Naffcuoce.  Anihelm.  4. 

♦6.  1522.  Erasmi  III.  gr.  lat.  BwsU.  Froben.  fol.  [1  John  v.  7 
admitted.     The  basis  of  the  textM  receptktB^  except  in  Revelation.] 

7.  1524.     CephalSBi.     ArrjeiU.  8. 

8.  1524.     Bebelu  I.     BmH.  8. 

9.  1527.    Erasmi  IV.  jrr.  Int.    Btwl   Froben.  fol.   [WithVulg.] 

10.  1531.    Bebelu  II.   Basil  8. 

11.  1531.     Reicii.   Lovau.  S. 

13.  1534.  Colinaei.  Paris.  8.  [The  first  attempt  at  a  criiical 
edition.] 

14.  1535.     Erasmi  V.  gr.  lat.   Basii  Froben.  fol. 

15.1535.  Bobeliilll.    Basil.  S. 

16.1536.  Valderi.   Basil.  S'l.     [The  fii-st  miniature-sized.] 

18.  1538.  Plateri  I.   Basil.  8. 

19.  1538.  Ant.  de  Sabio  II.  Vnut.  8.  [Ed.  I.,  1533,  contained 
only  part  of  the  X.  T.] 

20.  1540.  Plateri  II.    Basil.  8. 

21.  1541.  (al.  1539,  1540.)  Erasmi  VI.  gr.  lat.  Basil.  Froben.  fol. 

22.  1541.  (al.  1542.)  Erasmi  VII.  gr.  lat.   Basil.   Froben.  fol. 

23.  1541.  Brylingerl  I.  gr.  lat.   Basil.  8. 

24.  1542.  Brylingeri  II.  gr.  lat.   Basil.  8. 
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25.  1643.  BrrUn^erl  III.  Batil.  ». 

26.  1S43.  Bogttrdl.   gr,  lut.    J'aru.    Snillud.    12.      [Tor 
Displafs  mme  crilical  effurt.] 

iaO.)lM3.  EoigBTl.  gr.  ki.   i'«™.   OnillMd.  12.     [Tocmaikt.] 

27.  1343.  PUterilll.   AinV.  K. 
(37.)  IS44.  FUteri  HI.   Ba,il.  S. 

■26.    1S44.  BrylingvrllV.gr.lat.    Baiil.S. 

■iV.    1S45.  Ciuioilit.    Baail.  16. 

[         1944,  EcuBuuM.    Hontar.  gr.  lai.     Coronir.  4.] 

»0.    IMC.  FrOtMiLii.     Banl.i. 

31.    1G4S.  Bibliagr.    BomH.    EamgU.fd.   [Helimcuthon's «<].] 

33.  ln46.  Brrlingtrl  V.  f^.  Int.   Satil.  8, 

•S3.    IMB.  Rob.  STKPiii.M  I.    Parit.  it.     ["0  Mirificttm."] 

34.  1M7.  Trowhoverl  I.  Tii/ari.S. 
39.    IMS.  Br7liiig«ri  VI.    liaiit.  e. 

3e.    154<J.  Bryliiigari  VII.  gr.  111.   Batil.S. 

37.  1M9.  Dnpoitii. ;;r   iil,    Fariii.  16. 

{3T.)IMa.  aruuan(IIarnet,  F«tiiidat).gr.  Int.    Parii.l6. 

38.  ln49,  Rob.  Mtkf-uiki    I,   I\,rit.U.    ["0  HiriGiam"  U.] 

39.  1340.  PmotiL   J'aru.    Hanltin.  16. 
(31>.)  1549.  PrarotU.    Pari:   Birknunii.  IS. 

•4'>.    1S30.  HoH.STrjiiAs  III.    Piirii.ful.   ["Edilio  ragin."   Eiig. 
tiiih  latiu  itrr/Aut,  so  called. 

41.    1500.  BrjUngeriVIII.Br.lnt.    Bmil.S. 

*43.    1351.  Rob.Stetbini  IV.gr.  luL   {Gtlltv.)^6.    [HrsI divlJed 
111  10  modern  verses.] 

43.  I5S2.  OpOTiM.    Ai<n7.  in. 

44.  1653.  l^lingBri  IX.   Biail:  S. 

45.  1.->S3.  Brjlingeri  X.  gr.  laL    Banil.  8. 

46.  155B.  Jo.  Crilpini  1.   {Omfi:)\%. 

4T.    1559.  BiTllllg«ri  XI.  gr.  Int.    Rail  8. 

48.    1508.  BTTlingMi  XII.  gr.  Int.    Aui7.  8. 

40.  1008.  Birlingsri  Xlir  Aui7.8. 
r>n.  155S.  FTONhOTMi  II.  Tii/vri.  8. 
r>I.    1559.  lonunil.  gr.  Int.    Lnffd.S. 

02.    1509.  BarUrii.  gr.  Im.    Baril.  M.     [ArNifa-Bnc.     It  haa 

Bea't  latin  odIt.] 

(52.)  1.159.  %un.gr.  Int.    fol. 

(02.)  1560.  Bwbiril.  gr.  Int.   B„,i}.  lol. 

54.    1562.  Brjlingeri  XIV.  gr.  Int.    Biait.  S. 

G5.    1563.  BrTlliigwi  XV.   Ba*il.6. 
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56.  13C3.  Voegelini  I.  gr.  lat.    UpB,  8. 

57.  1663(1564).     YoeflreUni  II.    Xt/w.  8. 

58.  1564.  Brylingeri  XVI.  gr.  lat.    Zi/m.  8. 

59.  1564.  Jo.  Crispini  II.   (Genev.)\^. 
( 59.)  1 565.  Jo.  Criipini  II.    ( Genev.)  16. 

*60.    1565.  Bezje  major.  I.  gr.  lAt.    (Genev.)   8toph.  foL 

61.  1565.  Bezjc  minor.  I.  gr.  lat.    (Genev.)   Steph.  8. 

62.  1565.  Voegelini  III.  gr.  lat.    Xz/m.  8. 

63.  1566.  FroMhoreri  III.    Tiguri.^, 

64.  1566.  Brylingeri  XVII.  gr.  lat.    A?«//.8. 

65.  1567.  BF.ZiS  minor.  II.  gr.  lat    (Genev.)    SteplL  8. 

66.  1568.  Bob.  Stephani  Jan.    7\ir/«.  16. 
(66.)  1569.  Rob.  Stephani  jun.    Paris.  16. 

67.  1569.  Trrmellii  triglotton.    (Gener,)   Staph,  fol. 

68.  1570.  Flacii  I.   Perna.    Biull  fol. 

69.  1570.  Voegelini  I^^*  gr.  lat.    Xi>«.  8. 

70.  1571.  BryUngori  XVIII.  gr.  lat.   Ai«7.8. 
(67.)  1571.  Trkmellii  triglotton.    Lugd,io\. 

♦71.    1571.  Biblia  polyglotta.   Anticerp,    Plantin.  fol    [Antwerp 
Polyglott.] 

72.  1572.  Plantini  I.  gr.  lat.    Antwerp,  iol 

73.  1573.  Plantini  II.    Antwerp.  S. 

74.  1574.  Plantini  III.   Antwerp,^2. 

75.  1574.  VignonUI.    (Genev.)  l^. 

76.  1576.  IIenr,   STEnuNi   I.    (Ginev.)  16.     [Preface  conwins 
his  celebrated  essay  on  the  style  of  the  Gr.  X.  T.] 

77.  1577.  Brylingeri  XIX.  gr.  lat    AwtV.  8. 

78.  1578.  Steinmanni  I.  gr.  lat    Lips.  8. 

79.  1580.  Bkz.«  minor.  III.  gr.  lat.    (Genev.    Staph.)  8. 

*      1581.  Burgijn  AraconensiumAoi.     [Same  as  No.  72 *] 

80.  1582.  Bez^  major.  II.  gr.  lat    (Genev.    Staph.)  fol. 

81.  1582.  Steinmanni  II.  gr.  lat.    Lips.  8. 

82.  1583.  Plantini  IV.  gr.  lat    Antwerp.  8. 

83.  1583.  Selfiachii  I.  gr.  lat.    Vitfb.  8. 
(83.)  1583.  Jegeri.  gr.  lat.    Amst.  8. 

84.  1584.  Plantini  V.  gr.  lat    Antwerp,  fol. 

85.  1584.  Vignonii  II.    (Genev.)  l&. 

•86.    1584.  BoDERiANi  triglotton.    Paris.   PreTOtean.  4. 

(86.)  1586.  BoDERiANi  triglotton.    Paris.    Le  Bona.  4. 

87.  1586.  Osteniil.    Basil.  S. 

88.  1587.  IIenk.  Stetiiasi  II.    (Genev.)  IC, 
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80.   1987.    TntroUarti.  ZowJ:  16.   [FiittGr.N'.T.pub.inEiih'.| 

9a    1587.     VignoaUlII.     {Gain:]  \6. 
n.   ises.     Ortenii  II.  gr  Int.     Baiil.  8. 
92.    ises.     SUinmunl  III.  gr.  Ist.      I.if.  S. 
?     1688.     lta«rU.[gr.Ut.lIuBvh,]  Cciui'.tol.   [SameaiKo.SO?] 
s  mnjor.  lit.  gr.  lat,    ( Gcurv, 


[Wilh  Xo.  100, 
the  clii^f  bisia  of 
our  A.V.X.  T.] 


Btopl). )  f c 

*(93.)  ises.  Bezj:  mnjor.  III.  gr.  Int.  (Sita 
lofo  H  Ij/poff-  wd  GfHfiK    Rtaph.)  fol. 

'((08.)  1989.  Bezm  mnJor.  III.  f;r.  t*t  Gntet. 
Htnr.  BMpb.  fol.]  J 

94.  1S90.     iJEZ.«  minor,  ir.  t;r.  tat   {Otnn.   Tlgtten.)8. 
y      16(K>.    PUntiiiiu*.    Anlmri-p.  B.     [DoubUul.] 

95.  isei.    BaphslesgU  1.  Zx^rrf.  £af.  3S. 
9(1.    1B»1.    LanzonbBrgeri  1  cv  lul.    I-ijt.S. 
97.    1992.     LomliHmiii  t  tTpogr.  ragU.    16. 
9S.    1592.    Ilym.Br.lBl,    tVun.   Blikmann.  B. 

lOT).    19D4.    To^elinl  V.  f;r.  Int.    Lipt.8. 

101.  1698(]r.yil.    VooffeliniVI.   Lip».B. 

102.  I09a(TcUnlca),     BUielU.  gr.  lat.    .i4iyf-»f.  8. 
ins.    1896.    FBltbWiL  gr.  lat.    .fWrnoo/.  8. 

104.    1B9S.     WoLDERi  trilingiiin,    Hainb.   LodlU.  ful. 
109.    IS9T.     Bibliu  gr.  WMhellanft.    franco/,  ful. 
<G1.)  1997.    Bmiidiii.gr.lat.    Lugd.i. 
Bm*  iiHijor.  IV. gr.  Ut.   (Qenn:)  TignoB.  ful. 


So.  93.] 

■(106.)  1598.     Bez.1  major. 


(  loco  tt  lypoff.    fol.     [Other 


Biblia  CommaliiiUiLi.  gr.  tst.    Ilridrlh.  to\. 
CommBlini.  gr.  U(.    (J/eiileih.)  8. 
TlneentU.  gr.  laU    Liffd.  8. 
&en«F.  )^.  lat.  8. 
Emjl  I.  gr.  lat.    L«^.  S. 
L*iiMBbeTK«ri  II'  gr.  Int.    I.ipt.  8. 
IIlttert  dodccaglotlon.    Xorimb.  foL 
Weehalll  11.   /iMum/.  IG. 
Weobflii  III.   Fmneof.  ful. 
BspboUngit  JI.    Lugrl.  Bal.*^. 
CoiniiwUm.gr  Int.   {fftidtlb,)  8. 
HiTTKRi  li'lrpijilotloii.    Korimb.  i. 

P.  Stifhaki  I.  (Vnuf.)  16. 
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117.    ICH.  Box  minor,  r.  ^.  Ul   (Gner.    Vic«ca.l!L 

ll'l.    Wli.  Stl&Kbii  ILgr.  lat.    i'iltb.   InbnlKk.  H. 

II 14.)  16'Ni.  acUMhii  II.  p.  Ut.    r;j<A.   SMharliek.  8. 

>       16>r9.  BaphtloBgiL  gr.  Ist.    £i^.  &K.  8. 

[         m>Ht.}  Zom/.  0.) 

1^0.    liKiU.  Sornii  I.  gr.  laL   <  b'nn-. )  fol. 

121,    le<Jll.  Bomii  II,  gr.  Ix.    Aurtl.Atluhrog.S. 

VII.    lew.  BOTHlilll.    ((;«o-.)S4. 

\1Z.    leirO.  StMlii  1.  ^r  la(.   (d'tntr.)  13. 

IM.    1611).  Bornil  IV.  gr.  laL   .4u>W.  .df/oiii^.  Itf, 

125.    mil.  Hu^  II.  gr.  lac      Lag-i.U. 

12B.    1611,  Bczf  minor.  VI.  gr.  laL   (Gmrr.    ngwin.)M. 

11^6.)  1611.  Blix  minor.  VE.gr.ht.   [Gener.   Ctupis.)  8. 

127.  1612.  Baptaelnigil  III.  £i^Ai/.3i. 

12&    1012.  Sam.CrirpiiiiI.gr  la.L    CnMr.  13. 

120.    1HI».  IUpbBteagiiJ^'  gr  lui.   Zugd.Bat.f. 

I3ri.    IHM,  LuBixi  trilingiiig.   Jtotl.   Faitinna.  4. 

(I3i).)  16M.  LiBisi  Irilingui!.   Anul.   JaoMB.  4. 
6'mfi.  IS. 
i-:iotioD.    Amia.  i. 

(I07.)iai6.  BiLliaCommeiiuiana.gr.  Ut.   (UeuMb.)  Sol 

i;i:t.    161T.  F. Stophuii  II.   &CriipiiL   (Getur.)\6.   [Tcitiimi 
13  Tignon.] 

(13IJ.)1G17.  Ll'BIM  trilinguis.    Soil.    Hallsrfold.1. 

134.  ISIH.  llj.rn.ii>)TKitr  gr.lut.     Tub.    Varlin.  4. 

135.  IGie.  8elfiMliiiIlI.t;v.liit.   Vittb.  Seab«rli«b.  H. 
ISe.   IGIS.  Boreni  V. gr. lat.   (Orna.yM. 

137.  1A19.  Soreiii  Vl.gr.  lat.   Auref.  Allobrog.  S. 
<I3(.)  ItllO.  BOTSiii  VI.  gr.  bt.    SineIoeo.». 

138.  161U.  BonriiVII.  Cvl.  AIMrog.  4. 
(l;!M.)ltf2-.  EwwiiVII.  Col.  Allobng.  i. 
(mH.)]62ii.  BorerUVll.    Gentv.4. 

13U.   1622.  Geuoim.    niiitb.  BaliMk.4.    [For  uk  in  GrcMc.] 

140.  1622.  Umi.   Zonit.a.     [H.  WlUTAKKB.] 

141.  inn.  Bun.  CrUpiniII.gr.  Int.   {Gmet.)  U. 
143.    162:(.  8«lfiiobii  IV.  gr.  lat.     I'ileb.  8. 

'144.    1624.  Umiromm      Elioviriorum  ]    I.      LirffJ.   B-it.  -I- 
I  Kuropcan  ttzliit  recrplm,  though  not  SO  Called  till  allt r  llj33.] 

\ia.    IiJ25.  Stmhi  II. gr. lat.     Gtaev.M. 
\{U<«.)  1U2S.    Bnekii     (.'ciN/afi.8.] 
(1:J0.)  102C.     LuDiM  tiiliiiguis.     Roit.    Ftibtr.  4. 
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146.  1626.    [Henrid  Laur(entiiX  noi]  Laorii  I.  gr.  lat.    Airnt.  8. 

147.  1627.    Stoeni  III.  gr.  Int.    Genev.  8. 
Uy.    1628.    Tonrnetill.    ((/«!«•.)  24. 

(149.)  1628.    TournesUI.    Aurel.  AiMroff.  24. 

150.  1628.    Toameni  II.  trilinguis.    Genev.  S,'. 

151.  1628.    Jaxmonii.    Sedan.  32.    [The  smallest  ever  published, 
except  Xo.  450.] 

152.  1628.    MoRiNi  biblia  grscca.   Faris,  M.     [4  edd.;  Sonnius, 
Chappelet,  Buon,  and  A.  Steph.] 

(150.)  1629.    lonrneiiilL    Gena\S. 

153.  1629.     WeeheUi  IV.     Jlanov.  12. 

*154.    1630, 1633.     Biblia  polyglotta  Fariiiauia.     Vitri.  fol 

?      1630.  Jannonii.   Anut.l^. 

(137.)  1631.  BoverU  [VI.]  gr.  lat.    Aurd.  AUobrog.  8. 

155.  1632.  Jansioniil.    ^nu/.  16. 

156.  1632.  Jao.  Criipini.    (Genev.)  16. 
(156.)  1632.  ToarneiU  III.    16. 

157.  1632.  TonrnetillV.    (Gniev.)2\. 

158.  1632.  BackU.    Vantabr.^. 

159.  1632.  GoRDONi.  gr.  lat.   Pai-u.   Gramoify.  fol. 

*160.   1633.    £lcevironixii[Elievirionim,and8oNo.  167]II.  Lng<L 
Bat.  24.     [The  famous  ttxtnt  receptus.] 

161.  1633.    Whitakeri.   Lond.%,    [Elieyir.] 

162.  1633.    BlaeniL    ^/if«^.  32. 

163.  1635.    Selflioliii  V.  gr.  lat.    VUcb.9. 
[         1635(?).    B.WhitakerL   4.] 

164.  1638.    Cyrilli  Lucaris  bilinguis.    Sine  loco.     [With  the 
first  Modem  Greek  version.] 

165.  1639.    Jannonii  II.    Anist.  16. 

166.  1639.    Janssonii  III.   Amtd.%. 

(152.)  1641.     MoRiNi  biblia  gneca.    Paritt.    Piget  fol. 

167.  1641.    Elievirornm III.    Lngd.Bat.2\. 

(161.)  1641.     Whitakeri.   Lugd.Bat    Elievir  [1633].  8. 

168.  1642.     Danielifl  I.  gr.  lat    Cantabr.ioX. 

169.  1642.     Mazariniana.   Pdrin,   typ.  reg.  foL 
?      1643.    Amsttrd.%.     [Henr.  Lanrentu«] 

170.  1645.     BoRCLKRi  I.     Argent.    Miilb.  24. 

172.  1647.     [Laarentii,no<]  Lanriill.gr.  lat    Am$t.%, 

173.  1648.     FreriL    Loud.  12. 
176.    1662.    Banielifl  IF.     lA>nd.  12. 

[        (1652.)  DanifUt.    Land.  82.] 
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177.  1653.  DanieUa  III.  [IV.]    Lond.A. 

178.  1663.  ^yiatb.   KoeteL  gr.  lat.  8. 
170.  1653.  IIooLii  I.   lA)nd.   Korton.  12. 

180.  1654.  LeersUI.    Boterd.U. 
(163.)  1656.  AmmoniL    Namb.  12. 

181.  1 666.  Elievirornm  [Elievirionuii,and  sobelow]  IT.  Amii.Z2. 

182.  1657.  XirehnerL  gr.  lat   Lips.tol 

*183.  1667.  Biblia  pdyglotta  Waltoni.    Lond.    BoyenftfoL 

184.  1668.  LeertU  II.'   Jiotcrd.  12. 

*186.  1658.  Ct'RCELLiKi  I.    Atnst.   Elieyir.  12. 

186.  1658.  £r.  ScHinnii.  gr.  lat.    Norimb.  foL 

187.  1669.  Flacii  II.  gr.  Int    Franco/.   Beyer,  fol. 

188.  1660.  Priori  Comment.   Lnnd.   Fleiher.  foL 

189.  1660.  BoECLKRi  II.    Arffent.    StaodeL  24. 

190.  1661.  "WiUtii  I.  gr.  lat    Vitib.S, 

191.  1661.  Endteri.  gr.  lat.    Franco/.  S, 

192.  1662.  ElieTiromm  V.    Amst.  16. 

193.  1663.  Bodmeri  I.  gr.  lat.    Tiff uri.  8. 

194.  1664.  HooLii  II.    Lond.   Korton.  12. 

195.  1665.  Pearsonii.    Cantabr.    Field.  12. 

196.  1669.  Hampelii.  gr.  lat.    GiM.A. 

197.  1670.  Elieriromm  VI.   Amst.  16. 

198.  1671.  Bodmeri  II.  gr.  lat.    Tignri.%. 

199.  1672.  IIooLii  III.    Lond.    Banew.  12. 

[  1673.  HooLii.   Lond.  12.    (Wrongly  suspected  by  RensB.)] 

200.  1673.  MonfensU  iriWu^h.    lOgeot  8. 
Vl96.)  1673.  Wilitil  II.  gr.  lat.    Franco/.  4. 
(196.)  1673.  "WiUtu  II.  gr.  lat.    Franco/  8. 

201.  1674.  Molini.    Lv^d.  12. 

202.  1674.  IIooLii  IV.    Loml.   Xeame.  12. 

203.  1674.  Bedmainiil.    Lond.S. 

204.  1674.  Wiiitii  III.  gr.  lat.    Franco/.  B. 

205.  1675.  CoccEii  I.    Amat.   Van  Someren.  fol. 
♦206.  1675.  Fkllii.    Ozon.   Sheldon.  8. 

207.  1675.  CuRCELLiKi  II.    Atnat.   Elievir.  12. 

208.  1675.  Leusdexii  I.    Trajecti.   Smytegelt  16. 

209.  1675.  PtfEUDO-LEUADENiA^A.    TrajcclL    Smytegelt  2i. 

210.  1077.  Bodmeri  III.    TiffvriU. 

211.  1678.  Elseviromm  VII.   Amst.lQ. 

212.  1685.  CuRCELLfi  III.    Anutt.    Blaen.  12 

213.  1686.  "WuitU  IV.  gr.  lat.    /ra ;•<»/.  12. 
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214.  1687.  Dald  bihiia  groeca.    Venftio). 

215.  1688.  Leusdknii  II.   Amat.   Boom.  16. 
(216.)  1688.  LKUflDENii  II.   Ixmd.   Smith.  16. 

216.  1688.  Gezklii.    Aboof.  8. 

217.  1689.  CoccEii  II.    Franco/.    WfUt  fol. 

218.  1691.  REcnENBERGii  I.    LUneb.    Lippor.  12. 
(218.)  1691.  REcnENBERGii  I.    Lip9.  Heinichen.  12. 

219.  1692.  Fatauinal.   Cagnolini.  16. 

220.  1692.  RcD.  Leusdenii.    Franco/.    Wfizt  8. 
(220.)  1698.  Run.  Leusdenii.   Franco/.   WtUt  8. 

221.  1693.  Wfistii  V.  gr.  lat    Franco/  12. 

222.  1693.  WiNKLERi.  gr.  germ.    Liineb.    Upper.  8. 

224.  1697.  REcnENBERGii  II.   Lips.   Biehter.  12. 

225.  1697.  Frickii.   LipM.   Xoenig.  8. 

(188.)  1698.  Waltoni  N.  T.  polygl.    Lond.    Smith  ft  Walford.  fol. 
[Other  copies  of  the  X.  T.  vol.  exist  with  different  titles.] 

226.  1698.  Leusdenii  IIL   (Wetitenii  I.)   Amst.  12. 
(226.)  1698.  Leusdenii  IIL   (Wetstenii  L)  gr.  lat   Aimt.  12. 
(226.)  1698.  Leusdenii  IIL   (WetitenU  I.)  gr.  belg.   Amst.  12. 

227.  1699.  CuRCELL^i  IV.    Amst.   Blaen.  12. 

228.  1699.  Leusdenii  IV.   Lnt/d.  Bat.   Luehtmans.  24. 

231.  17(X).  Wiirtii  VL  gr.  lat.    Franco/ V>. 

232.  1700.  CaniabHgicr.   Jeftay.  12. 

[  1701.  HooLii.  Lond.  8.  (Suspected  and  omitted  by  Rcuss.)] 

233.  1701.  CoccEii  IIL   Anut.   Blaen.  fol. 
[          1701.  Bnddimanornm.    Edlnb.  16.] 

234.  1701.  WetfteniilL   Aiml.U. 
236.    1701.  Londini.   Churchill.  8. 

236.  1701.  Londini.   Churchill.  12. 

237.  1702.  Frankii.   Lips.   Xoenig.  8. 

238.  1702.  RKcnENBERGii  III.   LijMt.  Biehter.  12. 

239.  1703.  Greoorii.    Oxon.   Sheldon,  fol. 

240.  1703.  PritiiL    Lipt.   Gleditsoh.  12. 

242.  1704.  QniUan.    Paris.  24. 

243.  1706.  Mail    Gi«a:.    Vnlpine.  12. 

(243.)  1705.  Mail  gr.  perm.    Gistte.    Vnlpini.  12. 

244.  1705.  Eras^i  VIL  gr.  lat.   Van  der  Aa.   Lvffd.  Bat.  (ol 
246.    1706.  BedmainUIL    Lond.  8. 

•246.    1707.  MiLLii.    Oron.   Sheldon,  fol. 

248.    1708.  BodmerilV.    7i<^irt.  12. 

(248.)  1708.  Bodmeri  IV.  gr.  lat    Tl^ri.  12. 
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249.  1708.  Beyheri.  gr.  lat.    Ooik.  12. 

250.  1709.  Frith  II.   Lips.   Gledittoh.  12. 

251.  1709.  Rkciiexbkrqii  IV.  Ujm.  Biohter.  12. 
♦262.  1710.  KusTKRi.  ^Mi«/.fol.  [Kuster'8  Mill.] 
(252.)  1710.  Ki'sTERi.    Kotctd.  fol. 

253.  1710.  Orphanotrophoi  I.  bilinguis.    Hal.  12. 
(249.)  1710.  Haniohii.  gr.  lut.    Goth.  12. 

254.  1711  [error  for  1709].     Wkllsii.  gr.  cng.    Orf.   IMptOB.*. 
[First  English  attempt  at  a  critical  text;  10  part^,  1709-19.] 

*255.    1711.  GeriiardiI.    ["G.D.T.M.D."]    Amai,    WftltliB.8. 

(255.)  171 1.  Geriiardi  I.     Amsi.    WetiteiiL  8.     [Varied  in  pag- 

lug,  etc.     The  editor  was  Gerhard  vox  Mastricut.] 

(249.)  1712.  HanaohiL  gr.  lat    Goth.  12. 

256.  1713.  Reineccii  quadrilingtii:*.    Lipt.    Lankinch.  fol. 

257.  1714.  Maittairii  I.    Lond.   Tonion.  12. 

258.  1715.  BowYKRiI.    Lontl.U. 

259.  1715.  Cypriasl    Goth.   Beyher.  12. 
2t)0.    1715.  EmeryL    Paris.  S. 

(228.)  1716.  Leusdenii  IV.    Luffd.  Bat.   Luehtmani.  24. 

[  1716.  Zyon.    Sacy.  32.] 

261.  1717.  Wetitemi  III.    A  mat.  VI. 
(261.)  1717.  Wetrtenii  III.  gr.  lat.    Amat.  12. 

262.  1717.  WiLisciiii.  gr.  lat    Chemnitz,    StOMWl.  8. 

263.  1717.  WiLiscHii.  gr.  germ.    Cfiannitz.    Stoesael.  8. 
♦ —     1720.  Bentlei I  specimen.    Lowi.S. 

264.  1720.  Aboa^.S. 

265.  1722.  Brocatii.    Paris.  16. 

266.  1722.  VOBBii  I.  gr.  lilt    Lips.  12. 
(252.)  1723.  Kuj«teri.    Lips.    Gledittoh.  fol. 

267.  1724.  VoMii  II.    Lips.  12. 

268.  1724.  Frith  III.    Lips.   Gleditech.  12. 

269.  1725.  Rei.vecciiI.    Zi/m.    Breitkopl  8. 

270.  1725.  PataviiiaU.    Hanfri.  12. 

271.  1727.  Voini  III.  gr.  lat    Lips.  V2. 

272.  1728.  BowYERi  II.    Lond.  12. 

273.  1728.  Loud.   Knaplock.  8. 

274.  1728.  Maittairii  II.    Ijoud.   Tontoa.  12. 

275.  1729.  (Macii.)  gr.  .ing.    Loud.   Boberta.  8. 

276.  1730.  Neldeckkri.    Nat.   Benger.  8. 

277.  1730.  VoiriilV.    /.i>.  12. 

278.  1730.  Maittairii  III.    Loud.   TornoiL  12. 
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C'es.)  1730.  WiLiscnii.gr.lai.    Chmnilt.   BtOMULa 

(-263.)  1730.  WiLiscDIi.  gr.j;L?im.    VliaaiiiU,    BtOMMl  a 

279.    1731,  StocUl    ,hr,tr.    Msyer.  8. 

281).    1732.  VtWrtl  V.  gr.  germ.    X(>«.  12. 

281.    1733.  Rkineccii  U.   Z>>.   BnltkotC  8. 

•282.    1734.  BixOELilI.    TiAing.   IMto.4. 

283.    1734.  B■.^OELIl  U.    SiiiHg.   Fftbtr.  a 

2B4.    1730.  PmtiiIV.    ii>,   GleditKh.  12. 

ses.    1730.  (JnuiAODi  [UismicHTii]  H.     Anal.     Wetitain.  13. 

S8e.    I73ti.  RscHENDEROii  V.   Xi)]«.   Heistilll.12. 

287.   1738.  GxoBoii  1.    Wiiitb.  TenVaar.  8. 

888.    1737.  Gboboii  II.  gr.  lat.    WillA.   lanbmi.  a 

SB9.    1737.  BuTTiaii.   IJpt.   Weidnunn.  8. 

2911.    1737.  Vowi  VI.  gr.  Int.    Lijm.M. 

(283.)  173a  Bf-SDELII  II.    TiAing.    Bergw.  a 

291.  1739.  VohUVII.   Lipt.  12. 

292.  1741).  Baddimmnoram  I.    Ediab.  8. 

2S3.    1740.  Dehielii.  gi-.  lat.    Vindob.    KaUwodl.  8. 

294.  1740.  Orpbuotrophai  II.   Ual.Vi. 
£90.    1740.  WemaniilV.   Amt.U. 

295,  1741).  HuTHHAiiNi.   ZulliiJioe.   Orphuotr.  4. 

(3aa)  1740.  UvTKHANKi.  i^r.  germ.    ZuilieAov.   OrphuMtr.  4. 

(390.)  1741.  WeWtenii   V  pr.1:il.   ..4uMr.  12. 

(SS4.)  1741.  I/,il!r.p,T.i^frni.    WkitcnlutBK  12. 

2»T.   1741.  rimHu).  tfpivr.  ngU.    12. 

39a    1742.  OiorH    BrODghUlLa 

299.  1742.  Reikeccii  III.    Lip$.   Braitko^.  8. 

300.  1743.  BonTERiIII.    Loud.  H. 

301.  1744.  Schoettgem:  I.  Lipi.  Hanli.  8. 

302.  1749.  Palar!uam.    HuM.  12. 
803.    1745.  VonU  VIII.  gr.  l«t.    i(>.  12. 

304.  174S.  fwingiil.    Ihiblin.li. 
(202.)  174a  KliiTEni.   Aiiut.  WatfUitt.  M 
(206.)  1747.  Rkiveccii  qiindriUn<;ui».   Lipt.M. 

305.  1749.  BiKRil.    Batil.   ICmIuL  a 

306.  1750.  VoniilX.   Sfrot.\i. 

307.  1750.  BaddinunDmm  II.   Edinb.  a 

308.  17S0.  GloKffnar.    Dri*.  8. 

309.  17M.  VeniiiU.    Beitoli.  13. 
(228.)  1701.  LsfSDRSii  IV.    Lw/d.Bal. 
•310.   1701,1702.    J.  J.  WEigtBKH.    Aiatt. 
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311.  1703.  BiNOEUini.    Tubing.   Bnyar.  8. 

312.  1753.  Ru.-iiccii  IV.    Upi.   InUkaftS. 

313.  1763.  GoLDHiaESli.    Mop.    VUTMItnpp. 
S14.    1753.  Voiril X. gr.  1«L    Serol.l% 

31B.    1766.  PaCavina  IV.    Ktllfr*.  12. 

316.    1766.  Orpli«OOtrophei  IH.    Hal  12. 

(316.)  1766.  Orpbonotrophai  III.  gr.  (^rm.    fTal.  11 

817.    1766.  MAimraii  IV.    Land.   Tonion.  li. 

81B.    1767.  VOMilXI.    Serot.  li. 

(318.)  1767.  TOMdi  XI.  gr.  lat.   Btnl.  \2. 

S19.    1768.  Sti-fffoftia.    Collin.  8. 

32".    ITKQ.  CbtnleTL    Otang.    FonlU 

821.  1760.  H.-ivvMirlV     Loud.  li. 

822.  1761.  To«ril  XII.  gr.  I«L    Sent.  13. 

823.  1782.  PalavinaV.    lUnfri.  12. 
32*.    1762.  Palariaa  VI.  {tint  ti/pog.)  12. 

325.  1762.  BssnKLiiIV.     Tubing.    BngW.  8. 

826.  1762.  Orphuotrophei  IV.    HaL  12. 

827.  1763.  BowvKKi  V.    Load.  IS. 

328.    1763.  BukarvilUl  I.    Oioa.    Ouand.  4. 

326.  1T63.  BaikarvUlil  11.    Oion.    Clftmd.  8. 
880.    1766.  ScuoETTOimn  II.    Vralul.    Gunpart  8. 

(228.)  1766.  LEiauesiiIV.    LngdBal.   Lwhtmuu.  M. 

331.    1766.  Rkinecl'ii  V.    Upi.   BrritkopC  B. 

882.    1768.  (IIahsviI.)   Lond.   Klahudwn.  8. 

333.  1770.  BowvERl  VI    Lond.\i. 

334.  1771.  Bnddimuiornni  III.    Edinh.B. 

335.  1772.  WaUttoU  V.  pr.  lat    Lvgd.Bal.n. 

336.  1774.  Voatil  XIII.    Berol.M. 

337.  1774.  i'sTuixna  VJI.    MtllM.  12. 

Curt  8.     [Mult.  Mure.  Liiiv]  t  *■   .         r.  ■    t    v.. 

340.  1775.  Ewinsiill.    i)«WiB.  12. 

341.  1775.  Orphuotropbei  V.     Hal  12. 

342.  1776.  HiiTTAiBii  V.     l.v»d.    Bi*iiigton.  12. 

343.  1776.  BknokuiV.      Tubing.     BMgW.  8. 

844.  1776.  Hahwoodil  LoiiJ.  labnMn.  B.  [Critical  edition  of 
some  merit,  but  ni^lwled.] 

(338.)  1776.  GniKHBicHii  Sjnop*i«  I.  Ha).  Carta.  [Vol.  2.  Epp. 
Apoc.  1776.] 
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[  1776.    I/md.    J.  D.  Oorniih.  8.] 

(3S9.)  1777.    Griksbaciii  I.    JJal,    Curt.  8.    [Mt,  Mc,  Lc.  not  in 
Sviiopsis ;  1775,  Joh.,  Act. ;  vol.  2,  Epp.,  Apoc.] 
(:j89a.)  1777.    Griesbachi  I.    Hai    Cart  4. 
345.    1777.    BowYERi  VU.    Lond,  12. 
?      1777.     Stregnma.  8. 

847.  1777.     FiacHERi.    Prag.  Hagen.  8. 

848.  1778.    Hardti  II.    Ijoud,   Bichardfon.  8. 

849.  1778  sqq.     Kopni  I.    OocUing.    Dietri«h.  8.     [Sine  Evv.] 
351.   1779.    E.  Stephani.    Argeid,    Stein.  8. 

852.  1782.    ScHOKTTGKKii  III.    VratUl.    Korn.  8. 

*853.  1782-1788.    MAiniiSi  I.  gr.  lat.    Jiiga,   Hartknoeh.  8. 

854.  1783.     BowYERi  VIII.    Lond,    Kioholt.  4. 

855.  1783.    Reineccii  YI.    Ups.    Breitkopf.  8. 
(228.)  1785.    LeusdemiIV.    Zugd.  Bat    Lnehtmana.  24. 

856.  1780.     Maittairii  VI.    Loud,    Bivinflfton.  12. 
*857.  178G,  1787.    Alteri.    Vienna.    De  TrattnerxL  8. 

858.  1787.     iJetmold.    Helwing.  8. 

859.  1787.    BowYERi  IX.    Lond,    Kiohola.  12. 

*860.    1788.     BiRCiiii.     [Evangelia.]     Havn.    Sohnli.  4. 

861.    1789.     Palavina  \ni,    BettinelU.  12. 

362.   1790.    Bknoelii  VI.    Tubing.    Heerbrandt  8. 

864.   1794.    Londini.    Lcngman.  12. 

3G5.    1794.     Xowrfmi.  gr.  lat.    WingraTe.  12. 

366.    1794.     DuhHnii.    Ekiliaw.  12. 

[  1794.    Bomtteri.  Lond.  Kichola.  12.    This  deranges  Rcuss^a 

numbering  of  the  Bowjcr  edition.*^.] 

867.  1795.    ScHOETTGEXii  IV.    Vrati^,    Korn.  8. 

868.  1796.     Patavina  IX.     Vend.    Fraeano.  12. 

869.  1796-1806.     Gkiesbaciiii  II.    Hal.    Curt.  8. 
(369.)  1796-1806.     Griesbachii  II.    HtU.    Cart  4. 

871.    1797.    KsAPPii  I.    Hal.    Orphanot  8. 

372.  1798.    Whitii.    Oxon.    Collingwood.  12. 
[           1798-1808.     WniTii.     Own,    2  veil.  8.] 

373.  1800.     Wigomia.    [Alexandfu:.  Miluana.]     Thomas.  12. 
[First  American  edition.] 

874.  1800-1802.    PAULrs  I.    L&h.    Bohn.  8. 

875.  1801.    Londini.    WoodfaU.  12. 

[  1801.    Bov\TERi.    Lond.    Kieholi.  12.    This  again  deranges 

Reuss's  numbeiing  of  the  Bowyer  editions.] 
376.    1803.     Londini.    Boeyei.  12. 
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371.    1803-1807.     GniEgBicnii  III.    £>>. 
878.    I803-I807.     11  Ami Ai  II.    Hlttib.  etc.     [UaltbEEi,  foI  S, » 
end,  layt  thU  is  mi  enar  tor  t'linVr  Variteoitaa.] 
379.   IHn4.     IjDtidia.  gr.  lat.    Wlngnv*.  13. 
(3S6.)  1804.    TfuuAnf^^.   BMd«k*T.  B. 
38<>.  1804.    rAULcell.   L&h.   Bolin.8. 

381.  \mi6.    Bib1ii)!r.    Oxon.    Clarendon.  1. 
[         I80a.     Ozon.  B  tTp.  Cltrend.  IC] 

388.   1805.    SciioTTH  I.  RT.  lit.    l.:],<.  Marker.  8. 

384.  ISOB.     Griesbachii  lit.    Lijm.   Ooenhea.  8. 

385.  1806.  [Lki:sdi:iiia.va.  gr.lul.]  F/iHaddphia.  BfUntli- 
[(385.)  1806.     [LKrsDKMANA.  gr.  only.]  J^ladclphia.  Jtnihti.lt] 

38S.    1806.     fptalur.    ZdmaB.  8. 

387.  1807.     Ediiibui-gi.    B«U.  Xt. 

388.  1808.    Dakixbii.    £onJ.  13. 

38a   1806.    WtiTTiL    Ozon.  darendon.  8. 

390.  leoe.  W:i*>Ki[.  ym-Elmr.  Wtllli,  12.  [An  error.  Wil- 
flon'8  X.  T.  first  appeared  in  1822.] 

391.  1808.     LonJini.    lODffnan.  12. 

382.  18l».     flBChi-UAriii  II.    ionrf.    H'Ealay.  8. 

393.    1800.     (.;nrt:iii.>riiiAuIlI.    C«nlabr.{Maa.]     Valll.  8. 

395.   1809.    GaiEBBACiiiANA.  1^.  lot.   Lfpt.   (Una.)  8. 

3UB.   18ril).    AiTTOM.    LH!)d.Ji,il    tutibVaata.  \2. 

HUT.    1810.     (Vir/i«c.  bilinguis.   lilling.  13. 

(897.)  1810.     Zontfi'ni.  biliuguiB.    lining.  12. 

398.  1810  w\i\.  'Knri'ii  I,  Owll.  Dietriob.  8.  [The  Tarioui 
paru  of  tliU  cilition  have  difturcnt  editors'  dbdicii;  and  saniG  puti 
passed  to  a  8d  ed,] 

t       1810.      ComfanliHOpoUlan'i. 
[(388.)  1810.    »*mNsii.    Loud.  l:i.] 

390.    1811.    ScnoTTii  II.  gr.  Int.   iJpt.   Urkar.  8. 
[(414.)  1811.    DccKixso-vtl.    £Hi«b.li.] 

401.    1812.    Bon-VHU  X.    Loiul. 

(388.)  1812.     Dakiksii.    ZoW.    Wilion.  13. 
[(380.)  1812.    pAi-u-dll.    IJp>.    Barth.8.] 

Vli.    181U.     Gailii  I.    Pm-U.    Delalain.  12. 

403.    1813.     iMndiiii.    Bagttar.  32. 

4(t4.   1B13.    OiokU.  Clarendon.  8. 

405.  1813.     GAiLLAnoi.     Gain:    Bonnant  12. 

406.  1813.    KsAmi  II.    Hal.    Orphanot  8. 
(3V7.)  1814.     LoiuliKi.  bilixiffiif.   Tilling.  12. 


412. 

1816. 

[ 

1816. 

413. 

181Y. 

414. 

1817. 

415. 

1818. 

417. 

1819. 

418. 

1819. 

[(414.) 

1819. 
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408.  1814.     [MiLLiANA.]    Bostonii.   Thoxnai.  12. 

409.  1814.     Gailii  II.    Paris.    Delalain.  12. 

410.  1814.     Lotidon,    Pytt.  12. 

[(382.)  1814.    Mastrichtiana.   Edinb.   Carol  Stewart  12.] 

411.  1816.    BowTERi  XI.    Land,    Kicholi.  12. 
Valpyi  I.   Lond.   Valpy.  8. 
AiTTON.    GUuguce.  12.] 
GleufftuK,   Duncan.  24. 
D1CKIN8ONII.    Edinb.  12. 
Griesbachii  II.   Lond.   BiTington.  8. 
Londini.  bilinguis.    Tilling.  12. 
Oxonii.   Clarendon.  12. 
Dickinson II.    Edinb.  12.] 

[(397.)  1819.  Bilinguis.    CM8e<e.    TilUng.  12.] 

419.  1820.  PatavinaX.    typ.  Semin.  8. 

420.  1820.  HardtiIII.    Lond.    BUsa  8. 
(420.)  1820.  HardyiIII.    Lond.    AUman.  8. 

421.  1820.     Gaillii  III.    Paris.    Delalain.  12. 
TiTTMANNi  I.   Lips.   Taneliniti.  16. 
(Pol.vglott.)   Bagster.    Lond.  12.] 
Gratzii  I.  gr.  lat.    7'ubing.   Faes.  8. 
Biblia  gr.    Mosqnensia.  4. 

(388.)  1821.  Daki.vsii.    Lond.   Wilson.  12. 

(405.)  1821.  Gaillardi.    Ltigd.   Bnsand.  12. 

[  1821.  AiTTON.    Glasguaf.*61.] 

[  1821.  Lkusdeniana.  gr.  lat.    Neo.-Ebor.   Long.  12.] 

425.  1822.  aiasguce.    typ.  acad.  24. 

426.  1822.  [Griesbacuiana.]    Knkelandii.  [gr.  angl.]  Philadil- 
pliiif.   Pry.  8. 

[(426.)  1822.     (Griksbachiana.)    Kneelandii.  (gr.  only.)    Philadcl- 
phicf.   Pry.  8.] 
(390.)  1822.     WiLSONii.    Hartford.    Wallis.  [error  for  Cooke.]  12. 

428.  1823.     Londini.   Bagster.  8. 

[(426.)  1828.     ((iKiESBACHiANA.)  Kneelandii.  PhiladeJphifP.  Pry.  8.] 

429.  [563.]    1824.     [Psecdo- Leusde.n.  gr.  lat]    Neo-Ebor.    Col- 
lins. 12. 

(417.)  1824.  7y>mfim.  bilinguiB.    Tilling.  12. 

(428.)  1824.  Londini.   Bagster.  8. 

431.  1824.  D018SO.VADI1.    Paris.    Eberart  24. 

432.  1824.  TiTTMANNi  II.    Lips.   Tancliniti.  8. 

433.  1824.  Londini.    Whittaker.  12. 


422. 

1820. 

[ 

1820. 

423. 

1821. 

424. 

1821. 
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434.  1824.  KsAmilll.    Hal   Orphanot  8. 

435.  1824.  Knappiana  III.    Land,    Valpj.  8. 

436.  1824.  Vateri.    ILd.   Gebaner.  8. 

437.  1825.  IkmUa.   Tliarneiien.  8. 
(428.)  1825.  Londini.    Bagtter.  8. 

438.  1825.  Boothii.  gr.  angl.    Ijondini.%. 
(390.)  1825.  WiLsoxii.    Hartford,    Cooke.  12. 

43U.    1825.  SciiOTTii  III.  gr.'lat.    Lijm.   Mirkor.  8. 

440.    1825.  GRiESBAniii  IV.    Li}a.   GoMChen.  8. 

[  1825.  MiLLiANA.    Ozon.   £  typ.  Clarend. ] 

442.    1826.  Valpyi  II.    Lond.    Valpy.  8. 

444.  1827.  Gratzii  II.  gr.  lat.   Mog^mt.    Xnpferberg.  8. 

445.  1827.  Van  Essii.  gr.  lat.    Tubing.    Fnei.  8. 

446.  1827.  XoiK/t/iit.  biliuguid.    Watts.  8. 

447.  1827.  GRiEsnACiiiANA  ScnuLZii.  [Vol.I.Evv.]  Demi.  Uiic.8 

448.  1827.  Paris.    DelalaixL  12. 

[(390.)  1827.  WiLsoxii.    Hmt/ord.    Cooke.  12.] 

460.  1828.  Londini.    Piekering.  64.     [Smallest  edition.] 

451.  1828.  Londini.  hWin^xs.    TiUing.  12. 

452.  1828.  Lloyoii.    Ozon.   Clarendon.  12. 

453.  1828.  Lectsciiii.  gr.  lat.    Lips.   Serig.  8. 
(422.)  1828.  TITTMA.NXI  I.    Lips.    Tanchniti.  16. 

455.  1828[-29].     [Triglotta.    Bagsteri.]    Lojtd.    Watts.  4. 
[           1828-30-32.     IIiLARiON.  bilinguid.    Lotui.  8.] 
(414.)  1829.  DiCKiXiWMi.    JCdinb.  12. 

(388.)  1829.  Dakinsii.    I/)nd.    Cadell.  12. 

456.  1829.  Jjondiui.    Bagster.  12. 

457.  1829.  GREEsnELDii.    Ijund.   Bagster.  32.     [Polymicrian.] 
(390.)  1829.  WiLsoNii.    Hartford.    Cooke.  12. 

(390.)  1829.  W1L.SOXII.    WalUs  [error  for  Towar].    PhHaddpki«> 
12. 

(446.)  1829.  Z<)m//nf.  ))ilingui.<«.    Watts.  8. 

458.  1829.  Knafpii  IV.    Hal    Orphan.  8. 

459.  1829.  Meveri.  gr.  germ.    Gottt.    Vandenhoeck.  8. 
[(462.)  1829.  (jllasftme.    Hutchison.  24.] 

[  1829.  Guiesbaciiiaxa.    Lond.    Blvington.  12.] 

[(455?)  1829.  (X.  T.  I'ohglott.)   Bagster.    Xoncf.  4.] 

461.  1830.  Lloydii.    Ozon.    Clarendon.  12. 
(446.)  1830.  Jjondini.  bilinguU.    Watts.  8.      * 

462.  1830.  OfasffHtc.    Hutchison.  24. 

*463.    1830-1836.     hk;iiOLZii.    Lijvf.    Fleiccher.  4. 
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4M.    1830.  Laniini.   ValpT.  48. 

4ti3.    1830.  I'aru.    IMBltin.  32. 

[  1830.  Donoan.    Judinb.  l±] 

466.    1831.  UtiBTO.Ni  I.     Omit.  a. 

4ST.    1831.  Brossktic.    Pari*.    DtdM.  34. 

468.     1831.  ValfTi  III.    LoniL    V*lpr.  8. 

46i>.    inni.  Xakbii.  gr.  Ut.    Lipf.    SoeUn.  S. 

*470.    IS^l.  LACituiNM  I.    Bemt.    Balittar.  12. 

(433.)  1831.  TlTTMANNllL    Lift.    Ittiwhilltl.  8. 

[(31H1.)  1831.  Witaosii.    Towar.    J^'Uad.  12.] 

[  1831.  (BibL  Pol^glotL)    Bftgttai.    Lond.tol} 

[4H7-   1831.  GHKExriKLDii.    Loud.     Bagtter.  32.    Potjmicrinn.] 

4TI.   1832.  tioESCKRNii.  gr.  lot.     Lipn.    Waldmum.  8. 

4T3.   1833.  JicHANNi.    jfonath.    Undavw.  8. 

474.    1832.  BLOOUnitLlill  r.    Cairlab.  B, 

(462.)  1832.  Olatgixr.   BrogkouuL  24. 

476.    1833.  VauHii. 

(390.)  1833.  WiLSONlt.   I'liilad.   Towar.  IS. 

4TT.   1834.  BoiKLiNi.    CAri»f!amlailt   Eetunidt.  & 

478.    1834.  Kmithii.    Jm.uI.    Hnnt  13. 

[  1834.  SciIOLDiELD.  gr.  angl.    Cambrii^  12.] 

482.  1835.  BrRTONl  11.    Oxon.B. 

483.  1839.  [KsATOiNi.]   rATTONii,    Xeo-Ebor.    Btair.  4. 
(414.)  1835.  DicKiNiiosii.  EdiiJ).   Stirling.  12. 

[(429, 963.)  le^S,    r*i;UDo-LKvsnt:N.  ColUni. gr. Int.   XroEbor.  12.] 

486.  1S3S.  BuwuriKLDii  II.    Ltnid.   Longsiui.  8. 

487.  18S6.  ValfviIV.   io«rf.    Valpjr.  8. 

488.  1836.  OnMii.   tjrp.  aead.  12. 

(473.)  183d.  Jadunm.    Jfonark.   lindanai.  8. 

(46:!.)  1836.  Glaitja<r.   BrDokmao.  34. 

[  1 836.  ScnoLEnELD.  gr.  angl.    IMgbtoii  k  Bell.    CattAridgt. 

18.] 

491.    1837.  Caiii>wellii.    Oxoa.   tTp.aoad.8. 

493.   1837.  Trollopii.  Land.  Bickarby.  8. 

493.  1837.  Birol.    Nanck.  (;r,  germ,  8, 

494.  1837.  Bloomukjiii  [Amer,  1.].    Botlon.    Ptrkina  8. 
(470.)  1837.  LaCUMaNIIiI,    Brrvi.    H«iniw.'12. 

(467.)  1837.  BaossETtl.    i'an'J.    DidoL  24. 

[(S36.)  1837.  GaiEBDACHUKA.    Land.   Taylor  ft  Walton.  16.] 

[(627.)  1837.  BLoouniLDii  minor  I.    Land.  12.] 

I  1837.  Ainoa.    Loud.  12.] 

33 
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4E>a.    BR3S.  Lomlliii.    FftrlMT.  16. 

(swt.)  ISSH.  WnaoNii.  i%iW.    Humll.  li. 

4U7.    INS'.t.  KEttSTKVfi.    Liod.   E*nUB.  S. 

4Ut(.    IHSD.  Belezii.    P.irit.    DaUlAla.  12. 

41)9.   1839.  Scaonn  IV.  gr.  I«t.  Liju.   B«rth.  8. 

(49».)1B3<J.  LEt'TscaiLgr  bi.  /Jj«.   Sarig.  8. 

[  IN^iO.  GtmsBiimiiiiA.   Aittox.    Glaigua.24.] 

[  ISS9.  Bloohfieldii  111.    JmhJ.  8.] 

fiOl.    liMD.  DaroUU.    T<Jo:   Dtlwl.  33. 

Wi.    lino.  Knaitii  V.   Hal.    Orphu.  B. 

BU3.    tS4i>.  II  All  MI  I.   Ztw.   Imluhiat(.S. 

(3B8.)  IMIl.  UakinMi.    ZoniJl    Cad«U.  13. 
[(4a9, 663.)  184i>.    (PsEi-po-LKLSDEC.)   DMULgr.lat.   A'eB-Eiar.li-] 

0<>1.    IIMI.  ll.iiMiII.   lij^.   TkDcImitz.   6. 

•W15.    1841.  Tiat-HHSfiMni  I.   i.>.   RoehUt  le. 

DOS.   IMl.  Blookfieuiii  IV.    Land.i. 

(4Ti).)  1B41.  GRKKKncLnii.   [Enole!^]  Philadelphia.   PtikiaLli 

[  1841.  GuiKSBACHIASA.      I^ud.   12.] 

t(.119.)lR4l.  ScHOLZiAiiA.    Ens.UfMpK    Blgftai.    iwrf.4.] 

Otttt.    1841  [Uasx.      AoBuiaoNii.    .Vra-£^r.    iMViU.  13. 
■Sill>.    Iti4a-1S&D.    Lacuman     Il.f>r.  IuI.    BctoI.    Botmar.  8. 

910.    1843.  TiiiciiEMioiini  n.    Pari*.    Didot  IS. 

ell.    1843.  TutCHKMHinni  III.  gr.  lat.    Parit.    DUflt  B. 

612.   1843.  TistiiEKDowLiIV.  [T'a(.»nS(..lIL]  i\i™.  Kd«tlS 

6I.-1.   1B43.  I'nAiuiAcli.ls.    Allita.  8. 

[(687.)  1842.  Mt^iioLziAN*.  gr.  noKl.    Bagfter.    /xinrf.  16.] 

SIO.    184.1.  Jawh-rrii.     Cantabr.    Ktt  IS. 

niT.    1H43.  (iHiNnEM.ii.    Land.    Pickering.  8. 

[(G'iT.)  1843.  liLuovruuiii  mmur  111.    Land.    Longintn.  8.] 

[  184'<.  JlijioMriKLnii  V.    IjoiuI.   Longoun.  8.] 

(lis.    1844.  [M:lltana.]    Onniii.    tff.  (Otd.  16. 

61«.    1844  [vnw  (or  1841].    B«gtt»ri  lleiiipln.     ioW.  4. 

030.    1844.  V.iaiiii. 

931.   1844.  TiiEiLii  I.     Ij/it.   Tanohnlti,  16. 

[(963.)  1844.  (IVErDo-LErsDKS.)^  lal.    Dean.    JVm-JSlor.  11] 

[(.127.)  1B45.  lii.ooiri  uii)  minor  IV    i««./.    Longman.  13. 

023.    1845.  TlKiLi[  Futjirlott.    Biilr/eld.    TelhagBn.  8. 

(506.)  184.V  [HaII-V.      ituuiNioM      Xro-Kbor.    iMTitt  11 

[  1845.  VALrvi  minor     Whittakw.    Lt^^d.  12.1 

[(483.)1B49.  KSAPPiAXA.    P^rroM..     i\«.Jtft„r.    Bikw.  4.] 

524.   1B16.  UiiiALii  minor.    HaaibHrg.    KaiMasr.  IS. 
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(470.)  1846.  Lachmanni  I.    Berol,   Beimer.  12. 

625.  [(494)]  1846.     BLOOunKLDii.    Boston.    Perkini.  8. 

(478.)  1846.  Greekfieldii.    [Enolrs.]    PMad,    PetkiBi.  32. 

[(47«S.)  1846.  Grebnfieldu.  [Enoles.]  Philad,  Perkini  ft  Porvet. 
32.] 

[(519.)  1846.  ScHOLziANA.    Eng.  Hexapla.    Bagtter.  4.] 

[  1847.  Llotdii.    Oxon.    E  Typ.  Aead.  18.] 

526.  1847.  Reitiimayri.    Afouaeh,    WeiM.  8. 

(512.)  1847.  TiscHKNDORni  IV.    [T.»8  No.  III.]    Paris.   Didot  12. 

527.  1847.  Bloomheldii  [miuor]  V.    LondL    Longman.  12. 
628.    1847.  Vetietiin.    Phoenix.  8. 

(616.)  1847.  Jowettii.    Cantabr,   Pitt  16. 

530.  1847.  Spenceri.   Neo-Ebor.   Harper.  12. 

1847.  Theilii  (Polyglott.).    Biel.S.] 

1847.  BLOoynELDii  VI.    Lond.  8.] 

1847.  ValpyiV.    Z/>nd,   Bohn.  8.] 

531.  1848.  BuRTONi  III.    Oxon.   Parker.  8. 
(521.)  1848.  TuEiLii  II.   Lrps.   Tanohniti.  16. 
(524.)  1848.  MuRALTi  major.    Namb,    Xeitsner.  16. 

[(611.)  1848.  TiscHENDORFii  V.    (T.'s  No.  HI.)    gr.  laL    Pariit.  8.] 

[(494.)  1848.  Bloomfieldii  (Amer.  V.).    Boston.    Perkins.  8.] 

♦533.   1849.  TwciiENDORKii  V.  [T.'s  own  No.  IV.]  Lipt.  Winter.  8. 

♦534.    1849-1861.     Alfordii.    Lond.  8. 

(528.)  1849.  Theiui  triglott.    [Polyglott.]   Bielff.   Velhagen.  8. 

[(524.)  1849.  MvRALTi.    Jfamb.   Xeiimer.  16.] 

[(563.)  1849.  (Pseudo-Leusden.)  gr.  lat.    Dean.    Keo-Ebor.  12.] 

636.    1850.  [Gribsbachiaxa.]   Londini.   Taylor  ft  Walton.  16. 

537.    1850.  TiscHESDORJii  VI.    [T.'s  own  No.  V.]    Lips.    Taooh^ 
niti.8. 

(521.)  1850.  TnEiLn  III.    Lipt.   Tanch.  16. 

(462.)  1850.  Olasffua.    Brookman.  24. 

[  1850.  Exed.  SxEPn.    Cambridge.  Ifi.'] 

[  1850.  ScHOLEHELD.  gr.  CHgl.    Canibridfff.  16.] 

[  1850.  ScnoLEFiELD.  gr.  engl.    Cambridge.  4.] 

(612.)  1851.  TisciiE.SDORni  IV.    [T.'s  own  III.]    Paris.    Didot  12. 

516.    1851.  Jowettii.    Cantabr.    Pitt.  12. 

(444.)  1851.  Gratzii  II.  gr.  lat    Mog.   Xnpferberg.  8. 

540.  1851.  Oxtmii. 

541.  1851.  Venetiis. 

[  1851.  Large  Print  Grit    Lond,   Bagiter.  8.] 

542.  1852.  BuaiOMiIV.    (hon.%. 
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ms.    1B53.    Theilii.  gr.  germ.   1^.    IiBOhnit*.  IS. 
(921.)  ISSIi.     ThuuiIV.    Li/u.   Tkaetmili.   -3. 
[  18B2.     Urge  Print  Crit.    Iaj„,I.   Bagitar.  8.] 

[(630.)  1852.     SMKcm.    X.^.1.%.1-    H»rp«r    i.) 
MB.    1BS3.     V*LPriV.[VI,      Jj,i„!.    Valp;.  8. 
MT.    1833.     iSCutiffarJl.  gT.  germ.   UtHhiny.  8. 
041).    1834,     TiBCHKNDoani   Vll.     [T.'b   own   Ko.  VI.]    iriglott 
Li/H.    A*eiuuini.  8. 

SSO.    1834.     Theii.ii.  gr.  Ul.    Up$.   TftuhnltB.  16. 
651.    1814.     Ili,iii.:iuni.i9,     [Whiltaker.    ZoW]  16. 
(508.)  1834.     [lllU.MiNA.]     BuBlSrin:.!!.    .Vw-iVi-.    LMTitt.  11. 
053.   1864  [tic.].    Xm-Ebor.    AmBr.  Bible  tJoion.  gr.  «ngl.  4. 
(923.)  1854.     Thkilii  PokglotL    Ilirirr/.    VBlhBgva.  8. 
(6-Jl.)  1804.    TilElLliV.    Lipt.    Tsnchnitl.  16. 
[  1854  Bgq.    Alfmd  II.    Loud.  8.] 

[  1804.     Lnrj-o  I'lint,  t'rU.     Land.    Bagttar.  8.] 

[(390.)  1854.  W:i.80Nii.  Phitad.  Uppintott,  Sromtw,  *  Co.  11] 
[(390.)  Binv  anno  (sed  18M.)  WiLSOMi.  PUila.  Buringtei  * 
HuwalL  12.] 

(549.)  1859.    TiaciiENDDun  TIL    (T.'b  owe  No.  VI. J     Ujk.    Kea- 
dtUwlm.  16. 
(523.)  1899.    Thkilii  FoljglotL    Bit/r/.   TaUiagcn.  8. 

(536.)  1899.      h«,'li,n.     WaltOD  ft  lbb«il]r.  16. 

599.  1855-61.    Webstui  [&  WiLKimoMi].    XoW.   Paiker.  8. 
[  1865.    BcoaxniLDU  IX.    Lmd.    LonfmaiL  8.] 

I  1859.    BLOOHnKLDii  miuor  VIT.    Land.    LoagiuB.  12. 

[(963.)  1895.    (ruKfOO-LKtrsDEi.)  gr.  lit.    UpplBCOtL    Philad.  12.] 

.'^56.   1856.     C<iioHia  Agripp.    Soo.  Kbl.  32. 

.157.   1856,     BrnroMV.    Own.  8. 

.15)).  1856.    UiTTHANM  T.    Lip>.    Tvnbner.  16. 

(3-.>].)  1856.    TuKiLtiVI.    Lipt.    TanchBita.  16. 
[  18SD.    JonrKrn:.    CMh.    Biit.KbLBw.li.] 

i  1866.     UtLLliM.    Cwii.  16.] 

[  1856.     DiKiNsii.   Lond.    I^ngmaiu.] 

Oai>.   1897,     Cantabiigiir.  gr.  angl.  12. 

(u<)8.)  1857.     [1Iamma\a.]    SoiuN»KiKir.    Nto-Ebor.    Lnvitt  12. 

(049.)  1867.  TisciiKNDOiiMi  VII.  [T.'B  own  No.  VI  Ed.  sc»l.  V.] 
Li]i».    Kandeluolia.  16. 

oei.    1857  [18.^0'5U].    AVoiuisiroiiniii  I.    Li>nd.    Uviagtcn.  4. 
((C6T.)  1807.     Sninr.ziANi.gr.Ut.    Land.    BagfMr.  4.] 

[  1857.       SniOt.EFlELDlAM.      "  K.  0."  gT.  iingl.      L0Hd.l6.'\ 
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[  1857-79.    Treoeijjsii.    Bagfter.    Land,  i J] 

562.  1858.     Londini.  gr.  angl    Bagtter.  18. 

(52S.)  1858.     Theilii  Polyglott    Bielefdd.   Velhagen.  8. 
(521.)  1858.    Theilii  VII.    Lifm.   Tanehniti.  16. 
(549.)  1858.     TiscHENDORFii   VII.     [T.*8   ed.  VI.]    gr.  lat    Lips. 
Xendelnohn.  8. 

563.  1858.     [Pseudo-Leusden.]   Philadelphia. ^.XvX.   Lippineott 
12. 

(390.)  1858.  WiLSONii.    PhUad.   Lippinoott  12. 

(512.)  1859.  Jaoeri  [TiscHEimoRnANA].    Parit.   Didot  12. 

•565.    1859.  TiscHENDORFU  VIII.  [crit.  maj.,  T.*8  ed.  VII.]    Lips. 
Winter.  8. 

(565.)  1859.  TiscHESDORni  VIII.  [crit.  min.,  T.'s  cd.  VII.]    Lips. 
Winter.  16. 

566.    1859.  BLOOMnRLDii  [minor]  VIII.    [Zofuf.] 

(457.)  1859.  GR£ENn>xDii.    Lond,    Bagiter.  32. 

(580.)  1859.  Spknceri.    Neo-Ebor.    Harper.  12. 

(536.)  1859.  [Griesbachiana.]    Lattdini.    Bohn.  16. 

667.    1859.  [Btgiter.    Scholziana.]    Neo-Ebor.    Wiley.  16. 
[            1859  8qq.     Wordsworthii  II.    Lofid,  8.] 

[(563.)  1859.  (Pseudo-Lkusden.)  gr.  lat.    Phila.    Lippineott  12.] 

[  1859.  MiLLiAMA.    £  typ.  CUrend.  4.] 

[  1859.  MiLLiANA.    Et7p.Clarend.  16.] 

[(390.)  1859.  WiLso.Mi.    Philad.    Lippineott  12.] 

[  1859.  ScRiTRNERi  I.     Cantabrigia.  16.] 

568.  1860.  BuTTiiAN.Ni  II.    Lips.    Tenbner.  16. 
(524.)  1860.  HuRALTi  major.    Hamh.    Xeiliner.  16. 

569.  1860  sqq.     Alfordii  IV.    Limd.  8. 

(519.)  1860.  [ScHOLZiANA.]    Bagfteri  Hexapla.    Lond.  4. 

[(563.)  1860.  (Pseudo-Leusden.)  gr.  lat    Phila.    Lippineott.  12.] 

[  1860.  Ornbbyi.    DiMin.  8.] 

[  1860.  ScRiVENERi  II.      Caniabr.  16.] 

[(492?)  1860.     Trollopii.    Tegg.    Zonrf.  8.] 

[(524.)  1860.  MuRALTi  minor.    Hainb.    MeisEner.  16.] 
[           1860,  etc.    Amer.  Bibl.  Union,  gr.  angl.    Xeo-Ebor.  4.] 
[            1860-61.     Giles,  gr.  angl.    Ijond.  12.] 

[  1861.  "Narrowed."    Sciiolziaxa.    Lond.    Bagtter.  12.] 

[551  ?)  1861.  Maciiichaelis.    Lond.    Bell  *  Daldy.  16.] 

[(511.)  1861.  T18CHE.NDORFII  IV.     [T.'s   No.  III.]  gr.  lat    Didot 
Paris.  8.] 

[(549.)  1801.  TiscuE.ND0Bn2  VIL   (T.'a  cd.  VL)  Z/jm.  Kendeli.  16. 
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n  VL  [T.-i  cd.  r.]  lifm.  IkHtaiKi 

Sli.  1>!«3.  IKttiu»i  IIL  &TT./.  Buhn.  6. 

:T3.    l»4r  I>K«li.    iMuA.   Wmm.». 

iiM.i  19^:1.  THDULfr.  kL    Z^   Tiiihlill  111 

I  1>X1.  .StllTl>ui  IIL    CoMair.  1&] 

571.    I*M3.  CoJM.  .lyr.  gT.  ueL  16, 

[  1*«3.  Llotuil     Omi.  is.) 

[  14A3.  Llotdil    OkhlI.] 

luui.)  itHtS.  I  >ki.A>i.i.iLgi.u4;l.    CbM.  ■acMlUn.S.] 
[(977.)  I'^^'^     Jl.  VS'iLaMn^ufluLDi^gU.     ffawM,R] 

B7S.    lt)A4.  (iZm.  J^  gr,  genB.l(t. 

(Mtl.)IH<U.  •■■ !■<■    [*■--..  .-.J    r-j      WiMlllr" 

[ISST.f  IM>±  BLOovniLDi  iniDor  IX.    Xmd    TlilgMll   I±] 

(54d,)  IBM.  TiiscnKinomi  VII.  [T.'i   ed.  VI.]  fr.  gmn.    Zi>i 


[  IKM.  II^MKUii.     Ozon.  e.] 

I  18M.  Wowte^voBTHii  IV.    Ijmd.8.) 

<5<>H.|  IHM5.  Bcimuxi.    Lipi.    Inbmn.  IS. 

S7T.    1B«S.  [fi.  WiLSOMi  EmplML  Diagloa]    AVa-£&9r.  FvriR. 

I         i«es.  oii>^Hii.  uuLiin.  Da«y.  16.] 

1  IS65.  WoRMWflimtn  V    Lond.*.] 

I  IMAS.  TaEiLiiPoWglott.  8.] 

<S^I.)  IHtiS.  TheiliiVIII.   Zipi.   TKnABitt.10. 

(  IHtiS.  The  To'ofold  X.  T.   Gbun.   Bigitn.   Loud.  S.] 

[  IlCtl.  Wotm^w  uuiKi  VI.   Zoih/.4.] 

I  ISfiB.  C'lNDTI.     LoHd.S.] 

I  IHiM.  DL-sCi.v.   ainpkuL] 

[(S4H.)  lNfi7.  Ttxiie-Mi'iini  >?r|.>od.  V.    Xipt   MMdalMObn.  Ifi] 

[  lHe7.  ScBivaimJV     Can/afir.  10.] 

(  IN67.  Casoti.   lmid.B.] 

[  I8«7.  C*Nnvi  minor.    Ij>hJ.8.] 

[  ons.   1IW7.  Blttxanm  III.  Upf.  tenbov.  16.] 

j(Si)H.)  lHfi7.  [IIahx.]    KoBiNMMi.    .VM-^'ior.    .^plaun.  IS.l 

l(5(ip.)  IHBH.  [IIaiis.]     Rc)B[SW»iI.     Xm-Ebor.    ApplMon.  12.] 

[  INIIH,  UiLLUNA.     Oron.  12.] 

I  INflH.  HiLLUNA.    &.n»i.  4.] 

[(4t<4.)  lli»R.  ItLfKiHriKLlin  f  Amer.  XIV.V    PkUa.    U|ipiBMn.  8,] 

•fi9l.    I801t[-7a]    TmcirwDownIX.  [wl.critiDij.  Vlir.]  i(>«.  L 
Wintw  [iKHt.,  iHMMke  4  DaniBnt].  B.  ; 
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[  1869.  Alfordii  minor.    Philadtlpfiia.    lippinoott  8.] 

[  1869.  Alfordii  minor.    Lond.    Bivington.  8.] 

[  1869.  Lloydil    Ozon,   darend.  16.] 

582.   1870  [-1876].     Westcottii  &  Uortii.     Cantahr,  12.     [Pri- 
vate issue.] 

[  1870.  BLOosinELDii  minor  XII.    Lond,    Longmans.  12. 

[  (1870.)  Btgitor.  gr.  angl.    Loml  4.] 

[  1870.  Lloydii.    Oxon.   £  typ.  Clarend.  ft  Xaemillan.  12.] 

[  1870.  MiLLiANA.    OxoH,    MaomJllaTi.  16.] 

[  1870.  WoRDSwoR-niii.    Lond.    Bivington.  (cd.  vii.)  8.] 

[  1870.  Tregellesii.     Parts  I.-V.   Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles. 
Bagitar.    Lond:    Mso,  Neo-Ebor,    Wiley.  4.] 

[  1870.  Travelers'  N.  T.  gr.  angl.    Neo-Ehor.   Wiley.  16.] 

[  1870.  TiscHENDORFU.  ed.  acad.   Lipt,   Mendelnohn.  16.] 


SINE   ANNI   NOTA. 

(470.)  Lachvakni.   Berol,   Beimer.  12.  . 
(457.)  Greenfieldii.  Ijond.  Bagtter.  82.  [Also,  Aco-^6or.  Wiley; 
also,  PAiYa.  Lippinoott] 
(567.)  Lond,   Bagiter.  16. 

583.  Fix.    ParU.   Deaobry.  12. 

584.  (LF.FRANC.)    Paris.   Belin.  24. 

(473.)  GREENnELDii.    [Enoles.]    Philadefphur.   Peek.  32. 
[(473.)  Greenfieldii.    [Enoles.]    PhUadflpfiicf.   Bliae.473.] 
[(473.)  Greenheldii.    [Enoles.]    Philadelp/iia.   Lippincott  32.] 
[(455.)  Bagfteri  triglotta.    Lond.  4.] 

[(390.)  WiLSONii.    Philadelpfiice.    Barrington  ft  HaiwelL  12.] 
[  The  Twofold  N.  T.    Green.    Lond.   Bagster.  8.] 

[  £  typ.  aoad.  Caniabr.  d:  Lond.  Bivington.  16  (no  paging).] 

[  Large  Print  Grit.    Lond.   Bagtter.  8.] 

[(567.)  ScHOLZiANA.    Grit.  gr.  angl.    Bagster.    Zonef.  16.] 
[(567.)  Scholziana.    Grit.  gr.  angl.    Wiley.    Neo-Ehor.  16.] 
[(508.)  [Hahn.]    Robinsonil    Nfo-Ebor.    Leavitt  ft  Allen.  12.] 
[  Scholziana.    ''Narrow  cd."    Lond.    Bagcter.  12.] 

[  Lond.    Bagtter.  16  (ex  Polyglot ti?.)] 

[  Lond.    Bagtter.  32.] 

[(488.)  Patfonil     Nco-Ebor.    Biker.  4.    (In "The  Student's  Bi- 
ble.")] 
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II.  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  EDITIONS,  1871  TO  1883L 


1871.  B.  WiLso.v.  Emphatic  DUglott  Geneva,  Itt.  (Reuas,  677.) 
1871.  Twofold  N.  T.  Grei.v.  London.  Bagitflr.  8.  (WithApp.) 
1871.  Alford.    Boston.    Lm  ft  Sliepftrd.  8.     (Reuss,  584.) 

1871.  JowEiT.    Colouice.  12. 

1872.  ScBiVKSER  V.     Caniabr,  16. 
1872.  Th£IlxX.    Lip».    Tanebnitz.  16. 
1872.  WoBUSTVORTH  VI.    Lond.  8. 

1872-77.  TiscuiLNDORr  Vlil.  (new  ed.  crit.  minor.).   />>.  Xoideli' 
tohn.  16. 

1872.  TiscBEXpORF.    Lipn.   Tamelmiti.  8. 

1873.  ScRiVEXER  VI.    Cantahr.  16. 

1873.  MiLLiANA.    Oxon.   £  typ.  Clarcnd.  ft  lf>mn111aii  16. 
1873.  Alford.    Boston.    Lee  ft  Ehepard.  8.    (Rcuss,  534.) 
1873.  TisciULNDORF  (ad  ed.  VIIL  confonnata).    LipB,   TavehoitaS. 
1873.  TiscHENDORF  IX.  (ad  cd.  VIIL  conformata).    JJjm.    Broek- 

bana  8. 

1873.  TiscHENDORF.  etl  acad.    Lips.   Mendelicolin.  16. 

1874.  BumiASs.   Teutner.   Li}M.  8. 

1874.  Analytical  Gr.T.    Lond    Bagtter.  16. 

1875.  Xoni    Oeo.BeU.16.     (Reuss,  686.) 

1876.  ScRiTESER  VIL    Cantahr.  16. 
1875.  TiscHENDORF.  ed.  acad.    Lips.  16. 

1875.  Hahn  II.     KeUy.    Lnblin.  16.    (Reuss,  604.) 

1875.  [IIahx.]    Rodi.nson.   Xvo-Ehor.   Appleton.  12.  (Reuss,  508.) 

1875.  PsEUDO  -  LKU8DE.V.  gr.  lat.     rhiladelpfiia.      Lippiiieott  12. 

(Reuss,  563.) 

1875.  ScHOLZi ANA.  gr.engl.    New  York.    Wiley.  16.    (Reuss,  667.) 

1875.  The  same.    Lorid.    Bagster;  and  3>w  York.  Wiley. 

1876.  Brit  &  For.  Bib.  Soc.    (lu  Paragraphs.)    Cambridge.    Univ. 

PreM.  32. 

1876.  TiscHEKDORF.    Lipt.   Tauchiiita.  8. 

1877.  ScHOLZiA.VA.  gr.  engl.    Kew  York.    Wiley.  16.  (Reuss,  667.) 
1877.  Englishman's  Gr.  Test.    Bagster.   Lotid  8. 

1877.  MiLLiANA.    Oxon.   Clarend.  16. 

1877.  Lloydii.    Oxon.   Clarcnd.  ft  Macmillan.  16. 

1877.  Scrivener  VII I.    Cantabr.  16. 

1877.  Wordsworth  VII.    Lofid   Bivingtcn.  4. 
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1877.  JowETT.    Land.   Brit  k  For.  Bib.  8oe.  16. 

1877.  TiscHiNDORP.  ed.  acad.    Djm.   Xend«l«oluL  16. 

1878.  Alford.    BoMtan.   Lee  k  Sheptrd.  8.    (Reusst,  5«^.) 

1878.  Pseudo-Lkusden.  gr.  lat.  FlUlada.  lippinoott  12.  (Reuss, 
663.) 

1878.  B.  Wilson.    Emphatic  Diaglott.   N.  Y.  WelU.  (Rcusp,  677.) 

1878.  TisciiENDORF.    Lip8.    Taaehnitt.  8. 

1878.  TiscuENDORF.  ed.  acad.    Lips.   Xendelnohn.  16. 

1878.  ScuoLKFiKLDiANA.    "  E.  A."  gT.  CDgl.    Loiul.  <fr  Cambridge.  16. 

1879.  ScHOLEni'XDiANA.    "  E.  A."  gr.  cngl.    Ixmd.  6s  CafribiAdge.  16. 
1879.  TiscnENDORF.   Lipn.   Tanclmiti.  8. 

1879.  Lond.  Geo.  Bell.  16.    (Rciiss,  636.) 
1879.  Lloyd.    Oxon.   darendon.  16. 

1879.  Scrivener.    New  York.    Holt  16. 

1880.  TiscHENDORF.   Lips.   BrockhRus.  8. 

1880.  TisciiEXDORF.  ed.  acad.    lApt.   Mendelftolm.  16. 
1880.  B.  Wilson.   Emphatic  DiagloU.   N.Y.   Welle.  (Reuss,  677.) 
1880.  Psecdo-Lecsde.n.  gr.  lat  PhUa.  Uppincott  12.  (Reuss,  663.) 
1880.  Sciiolziana.  gr.  eiigl.    New  York.   Wiley.    (Reuss,  567.) 
1880.  Alford.    Boston.   Lee  k  Shepard.  8.    (Reuss,  534.) 

1880.  '£v  BaffiXei^  [Basel].  (BilMlgOiOllieliaft)  sine  editoris  no- 
mine.  16.  Also,  the  same,  Riggenbacu  &  Stockiieter.  Also,  an 
edition  with  Greek  church-lessons  and  Psalms  appended. 

1881.  TisciiENDORP.    Lips.   Tanclmiti.  8. 

1881.  TiscHENDORF.ed.  acad.   LAps.   XendelnohxL  16. 
1881.  Scrivener.    (A.  V.  text)    Cambridge.    Univ.  Fren.  16. 
1881.  Palmer.    (Rev.  V.  text)    Oxford.   Clarendon.  16. 
*1881.  W^ESTCOTT  k  IIoRT.    Cambr.  <k  Lond.   MeomillRn.  16. 
1881-82.  Westcott  &  Hort  (Schaff).    New  York.'  Harpers.  16.  - 
1881.  TiscHKNDORFiANA.    VoN  Gebhardt.    Lips.   Taoohniti.  8. 
1881.  Tisc'iiENDORFiANA.    VoN  Gebhardt.  gr.  germ.    (Luther,  Rev.) 
Lips.   Tanohnita.  8. 

1881.  Perowne.    Cambridge.    (Only  part  yet  published.) 

1882.  Palmer.  (Rev.  Vei-s.  text  with  marginal  references.)  Ox- 
ford.  Clarendon.  8. 

1882.  Westcott  &  Hort.  gr.  engl.  (Rev.  Vers.)  New  York.  Har- 
pers. 16.  

WITHOITT   DATE. 

The  Student's  Anal}licn1.    Scholziana.    Lond.   Bagster.   Small  4, 
(TiscHENDORFiANA.)  Coun's  Hcxaglott  Lond.  Alnraham  J.  Lot.  4. 


f 
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ADDmOXS  TO   BETSS'S   LIST,  UP  TO   1S70.* 

[(457  )  1830.  GREixnELPn  PoIrmicriaD.     Lomdon,    Bagttcr.  81] 

[(563.)  1838.  PsECDO-LETSDEy.    Xeo-Ebor.   OoUim,  also  Deu.  11] 

[(473.)  1840.  Greentieij)!!.  (Exgles.)  PhUadelpkke.  PKkiBL  SI] 

[  1840.  Gbiesbachiam.    Londini.    Ttiylor  *  Whittakcr.  U] 

[(473.)  1844.  GBEE.VFIELDII.   (ExGUB.)  PhUadefphuF.  PnrkiBfl.31] 

[(508.)  1845.  [Hahn.]    R0BIX8OMI.    Neo-Ebor.    Leavitt  8.] 

[  1847.  Lloydii.     Ozon.    E  tjp.  acad.  18.] 

[(494.)  1848.  Bloovfieldii  (Amer.  v.).    Philadefpliia.   ParkiillS.] 

AltK>,  the  Bamc  with  a  slightly  different  titlc-pn^.] 

[  1851.  Trollopii  II.     Ijond.    Tegg.  8.] 

[(563.)  1853.  Psecdo-Leusdex.    Gr.-Lat    Xeo-Ebor.    Dean.  11] 

[(473.)  1854.  Greeneieldii.  (E.ngles.)  Phila.  Clark  *  He«er.  31] 

[(527.)  1854.  B1.00MFIELD11  minor.    London,    Lcngman.  8.] 

[(390.)  1860.  WiLSOX.    I^iila.    LippiilCOtt  12.] 

[(563 )  1863.  PseudoLeusoev.    Phila,    Lippineott.  12. 

[(508.)  1870.  [IIiUN.]    RoBiNso.Mi.    Xeo-Ebor,    Appleton.  11] 


ADDITIONS   TO   SUPPLEMENT  ART   LIST,  SINCE   1870.* 

1873.  Gr..Eng.     Cofof/ne.    Brit,  ft  For.  BiUe  800.  Sq.  16. 

1876.  MiLUANA.     OxoH.    E  typ.  Clarend.  ft  Maomillan.  16. 

1876  (n)i:«cluted  1866).     Cofoffne.    Brit  ft  For.  Bible  80c  16. 

1876.  B.  Wilson.  Emphatic  Diaglott.  Xew  York,  Wellt.  11 
(Ileus?,  577.) 

1876.  In  Paragraphs.  Gr.-E  :g.  Cambridge.  Univ.  Pron  for  Brit 
ft  For.  Bible  Soc  8<i.  16. 

1878.  TiiEiLE  (VoN  Gebhardt).    Lipsia,    TanclmitB.  16. 

187«.  Hails.    Liptdcp,    F.  Bredt  12. 

1880.  TiiEiLE  (VoN  Gebharpt).    Gr.-Lat.    Lijmcp.   Tanebniti.  11 

1880.  Wilson.  PhiiaJeljofuce.  Claxton,  Bemsen,  ft  Hatfelfinger. 
12.     (Reuss,  300.) 

1880.  Gr..Germ.     Berlin.    Brit  ft  For.  Bible  80C.  16. 

1881.  Gr..Eng.     London.    Boo.  Prom.  Chr.  Knowledge.  16. 
1881.  Lloyd.     Oxon,    E  typ.  Clarend.  ft  Macmillan    16. 


*  These  additions  have  been  made  since  the  foregoing  pages  wero 
elcctrotyped. 
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[1882.]  fi.d:  Tafel.  Interlinear  Gr..Eng.  Philadelphia.  Tafel; 
LontUm,    Katt  8. 

1882.  ScHOLZiANA.    Critical  Gr.-Eng.    Xew  York,    Wiley.  16. 

1882.  ScRivEKEA.  The  Parallel  N.  T.  Gr.-Eug.  (A.  Y.  text,  with 
A.V.  andKY.)     Cambridge.    Univ.  Pren.  Small  4. 

1882.  Palmer.  The  Parallel  N.  T.  Gr.-Eng.  (R.  Y.  text,  with  A.  V. 
and  R.  Y.)    Ox/oi-d.    darendon  Preti.  Small  4. 


Note. — Eight  editions  in  the  list  of  Dr.  Reus9,  denoted  by  a  ?  in- 
stead of  a  number,  were  classed  by  him  as  "  Editionks  DcoiiS,*' 
l>ecau8e  he  had  not  been  able  personally  to  veiify  or  disprove  their 
existence.  Eighty-four  others,  mentioned  by  former  bibliographers, 
he  classed  as  **  Editionks  SpuRiiE,"  and  excluded  from  his  list,  having, 
as  he  thinks,  disproved  their  existence.  His  list  (the  **  Index  Editio- 
num  "  above  referred  to)  comprises  757  editions.  Of  these,  88  are 
here  omitted,  being  only  portions  of  the  N.  T.,  with  two  others,  found 
to  be  Engli^h^  leaving  672.  Two  of  the  portions,  however,  are  re- 
tained, to  show  their  historical  place:  viz., Bentley*s  Specimen,  1720  ; 
and  Birch's  Gospels,  1 788 — all  that  the  burning  of  the  royal  press  at 
Copenhagen  suffered  to  appear.  The  new  additions  to  this  list  of 
672,  made  above,  number  160. 

The  Supplementary  List,  187^1882,  comprises  82  editions,  making 
the  entire  total  923. 

This  list  discloses  the  fact  that  many  repetitions  exist  which  have 
been  either  not  catalogued  separately,  or  not  catalogued  at  all.  (See, 
for  example,  Xos.  106, 152, 183  [ann^  1698],  in  the  list  above,  as  well 
as  the  editions  of  Bloomiield  and  Alford.)  The  undated  editions 
have  mostly  been  many  times  reissued.  Besides  this,  the  English 
presses  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  the  Scotch  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  at  Cologne 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  have  all  been  busy  in  printing  the 
Greek  Testament;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  all  their 
issues  have  been  here  enumerated.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
American  editions. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  total  number  of  printed  copies  of 
the  entire  New  Testament,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  1000  for 
each  edition,  must  exceed  one  million.  Beyond  that  we  can  only 
guess;  but  the  number  must  be  great.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  issued  as  many  as  60,000  of  a  single  edition ;  so 
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that  the   basis   of  1000,  here  taken,  mast  be   smaller  than  the 
average. 

The  number  of  editions  of  the  entire  Greek  New  Testament  issued 
in  America,  including  reprints  of  European  editions,  together  with 
(the  comparatively  few  of)  those  actually  printed  abroad,  but  bearing 
an  American  imprint,  is  about  one  hundred.  The  number  of  editions 
of  harmonies,  and  other  portions  of  the  Greek  text,  issued  in  America 
is  not  far  from  seventy.  (See  my  article,  **  The  Greek  Testament  as 
Published  in  America,"  Ti'ans.  Amer.  Philol.  Astoc.y  vol.  xiii.,  1882.) 


APPENDIX    II. 


F AC-SIMILES  OF  STANDARD  EDITIONS 

OF  THE 
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I.  CoMPLCTENsiAN  PoLYOLOT,  1514.    The  first  priuted  Greek  Testa- 

ment. 

1.  Fac-siinilc  of  title-page  (reduced).     Hat  and  Shield  of  Car- 

dinal Ximcnes.    Size  of  original,  11}  in.  X  7  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  Colophon  (reduced),  Rev.  xxii«  17-21.    Size  of 

original,  1 1  j\j  in.  x  7  in. 

II.  Erasmus,  1516.    Tlie  first  published  Greek  New  Testament 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  (reduced).    Size  of  original,  8f  in.  X 

2.  Fac-simile  of  last  page  (reduced),  Rev.  xxii.  8-21,  showing  the 

last  six  verses  translated  into  Greek  from  the  Vulgate. 
Size  of  original,  9  in.  x  6  in. 

III.  CoLUSJRVH^a  New  Testament,  1584.    Text  of  Erasmus,  with  vari- 

ations, partly  from  the  Complutensian,  partly  from  exam- 
ination of  new  MSS.    Transition  to  the  edition  of  Stephens. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Full  size. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  John  v.  7.    Full  size. 

IV.  Stefhexs^s  £ditio  JUffia^  1550. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  of  Gospels  and  Acts  (reduced).    Size 

of  original,  10}  in.  X  5f  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Matt.  viii.  12-80,  with  readings 

contrary  to  all  his  authorities.    Size  of  original,  11^  in. 
X  7^  in.,  including  marginal  notes. 
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V.  HTEFHEKfl's  Edittox  OF  1551.    The  first  edhioo  whh  the  moden 

veniicular  divUion. 

1.  Fac-fliniile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  4^  in.  X  3j^  in. 

2.  Facsimile  of  fol.  18  b,  Matt.  tL  13-17.     The  rersioD  of  Eras- 

mus always  occupies  the  outer,  the  Vulgate  always  the  in- 
ner, column.  The  latter  shows  the  abfenoe  of  the  Doxok)^ 
at  the  end  of  the  l>ord*s  Prayer,  which  is  present  in  the 
other  texts.  Size  of  original,  4/^  in.  X  3^  in^  including 
marginal  notes. 

VI.  Dezi'h  Editiost,  1598.    The  latest  of  Beza*s  folio  editions,  and 

one  of  those  which  formed  the  kmsis  of  the  common  Eng- 
lish version  of  1011. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  10}  in.  x  5^}  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Iter.  x.  9-xi.  8,  ihowing  the 

unauthorized  addition  to  the  Greek  text  of  6  ayyfkoc  wriiai, 
and  the  corresponding  Latin  *' adstititque  Angclus,"  in  xi.  1, 
which  has  passed  into  our  common  English  version.  Sixe 
of  original,  ll^j  in.  X  6}  in. 

VII.  Deza^s  Enmo.f,  1G()4.     The  latest  of  Beza*8  smaller  editions 

which  could  have  aided  in  forming  the  text  followed  in  our 
common  English  version  of  1611. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  6}  in.  X  8|  in. 

2.  Fnc-similc  of  page  containing  Ilcb.  x.  36-xi.  6,  showing  Beza's 

interpolation  of  **  quis  "  in  x.  88.  Size  of  original,  6)  in.  X 
3|  in. 

VIII.  Elzkvirs'  Edition,  1633.    Tlie  "Textus  Rcceptus.'' 

1.  Fac-siniile  of  title-page.     Full  size. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Rom.  vi.  19-rii.  4,  showing  the 

omission  of  rov  vofiov  in  vii.  2.    Full  size. 

IX.  Walto.n's  Polvolot  Bible. 

1.  Fnc-siinile  of  gencrnl  title-page.    This  is  the  title-page  to  the 

firnt  volume.  The  sixth  volume  has  a  full  title-page  like 
the  firKt.  The  other  volumes,  including  the  fifth  volume 
which  ixmtains  the  Xew  Testament,  arc  prefaced  by  sub- 
titles only.     Size  of  original,  14^  in.  X  9^  hi. 

2.  Fai'-siniile  of  left-hand  page  containing  the  Greek  text,  and 

the  Syriac  and  part  of  the  Ethiopic  versions,  with  corre- 
sponding Lntin  translation,  of  1  Tim.  iii.  18-iv.  4.  The  opposite 
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(right-hand)  page  contains  the  **  Versio  Yiilgata  Latina/'  the 
"  Versio  Arnbica  cum  Interpretatione  Latina,"  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  *' Versio  J^thiopica  cum  Interpretatione 
Latina,"  of  the  same  passage.  Size  of  original,  IG/^  in. 
X  9i  in. 

X.  Mill's  Edhion,  1707. 

1.  Fuc-simile  of  title-page  (reduced).     Size  of  original,  12|  in. 

X  7J  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  James  ii.  12-28,  with  note  at- 

tempting to  defend  and  justify  a  false  reading  in  verse  18. 
Size  of  original,  1 1}  in.  x  C^  in. 

XI.  Bknoel's  Edition,  1734.     The  first  German  critical  edition. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  7}  in.  X  5}  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Gul.  vi.  7-18 ;  Eph.  i.  1-6 ;  the 

notes  showing  Bengers  judgment  on  the  words  iv  'E^eay 
in  Eph.  i.  1.     Size  of  original,  7}  in.  X  5^  in. 

XII.  Wetstein*s  Edition,  1761. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  (reduced).    Size  of  original,  10}  in. 

X  5|  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  p.  891,  John  vii.  Cl-viii.  2,  showing  a  part  of  the 

disputed  HEPI  MOIXAAI^OS)  HEPIKOnH.  Size  of  orig. 
inal,  10|  in.  X  5|  in. 

^III.  GnicsBAcn's  Second  Edition,  Halle  and  London,  1796-1806. 
The  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle,  1774  and  1775. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.     Size  of  original,  6}^ J  in.  X  3f  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Matt.  xix.  29 -xx.  6,  showing 

some  of  the  signs  used  to  denote  different  grades  of  prob- 
ability.    Size  of  original,  6}  in.  X  3^  in. 

XIV.  ScHOLz's  EnmoN,  1830-1836. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  7}  in.  x  5^  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  Tim.  iii.  13-16.    The  notes 

show  the  close  following  of  Griesbach,  even  to  an  accidental 
appropriation  of  the  authorship  of  Griesbach's  **Symbola) 
Criticae."    Size  of  original,  7iJ  in.  X  6JJ  in. 

XV.  Lachmann's  Edition,  1831.    The  first  text  constructed  accord- 

ing to  actual  documentary  evidence,  without  reference  to  the 
"  Textus  Receptus." 
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1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  5|2  in.  X  3^  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Mark  xvi.  14-20 ;  Lul^c  i.  1-8. 

Size  of  original,  5}  in.  X  8f  in. 

XVL  Lachmann's  Edition,  1842-1850. 

1.  Fac-siinile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  6|  in.  X  3|  in. 

2.  Fac-8imile  of  page  containing  1  Thcss.  iii.  2-8,  showing  the 

division  of  the  uncial  writing  followed  in  ver.  7  {rb  fk^civ 
oaaiviaBai).  The  Latin  version  is  the  Vulgate,  with  the 
readings  of  the  most  noted  Codices.  Size  of  original,  7^  in. 
X  4  in. 

XVII.  TiscnENDORF's  Edition,  1841.     Made  before  the  editor's  jour- 
neys,  or  established  reputation  as  a  critic. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.     Size  of  original,  5^  in.  X  4  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  Tim.  iii.  13-16,  showing  in 

the  note  to  ver.  16  the  uncial  variation  which  would  produce 
the  reading  of  ^eoc  for  o^.     Size  of  original,  (>|  in.  X  3|  in. 

XVIIL  TiscnENDORF's  Edition,  1869-1872. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.     Size  of  original,  &|  in.  X  3|  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1   John  v.  6-8,  showing  the 

interpolated  passage  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses.     Size 
of  original,  6|  in.  X  8}  in. 

XIX.  TuEOELLZs's  Edition,  1857-1879. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-pnge.     Size  of  original,  7}  in.  X  6}  in. 

2.  Fuc-simile  of  page  containing  Apocalypse  i.  1-5.      Size  of 

original,  7^  in.  x  6j^  in. 

XX.  Wf-stcott  and  IIort's  Edition',  1881.    London  and  New  York. 

1.  Fac-similc  of  title-page  of  the  Harper  edition  from  English 

plates.     Full  size. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  p.  14,  containing  the  Lord*s  Prayer.     Full  size. 

XXI.  Fuc-simile  of  the  engraved  title  (by  C.  Boel)  in  some  copies  of 

the  first  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
Size  of  original,  18f  in.  x  8}j}  in.    See  description,  p.  301. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  fac-similes  the  author  has  been  kindly 
aided  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conant,  of  Hrooklyn,  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  who  arc  in  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  rarest  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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Giix&Teftamfmi  tonus  ad  gneca  ueritace  uetuftiftimoriiq)  Codioim  Laciao^P 
fidemfiC  ad^pbatidimoi^  authorij  dradonc  fiC  inteipretationem  acai 
Tace  tecogniri^  opera  ftadioc^  D^ErafnuRocerodami. 
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Vn9tPVt  0CAIV 


p«ecaca 

rum,  dink 
trt  ft  vcbis 
F«ccr  veftrr 

Jl<l«Tcllni 

Si  anfem 
noB  diaiir* 
rftfs  honl- 
aJbttt,  ncc 
Facrr  vcAcr 
dfmfrcct  *o 

bit  ^(cua 

vcAxa. 

<^ttma« 
tcmlcloo»> 
til  «  BolJi* 
fieri  ficBthr 

Jocrlts  tri 
n:  vilcf* 
ulDairolo^ 
fades  faat* 
▼c  parraat 
Imauaibm 
irinBaaicj. 
■men  dlco 
▼obls^i  f  c* 
ce^erBCaec 
c*44  Hiam. 
TBattteoi 
^uBfla   !•• 
laiMt  t  T»* 
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i 


lESV 


CHRISTI 

DOMINI  NOSTHI 

Nouum  Teftamennun, 

GoaCiaeoca 


tgWmillMI  lllK  llll.tCM 
iko^TluodoD  Stx*. 

Ziy-SDElf  TIf.S£Zjie   Jt^ifOrlTlO-NES, 


SVMPTIIVS 

BMKED.  EVST.  yietloU. 

M.  D.  XCVllL 
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M^>4Ta,aif  Hi'iiVb  wn-'™/- 


■■Ah  •MnlH-  igii  jEi~i 


NOVVM 

lESVCHRISTI 

TESTAMENTVAt 

GrxchSc'Litiah 

ThcodoTO  Bt'xa  inlafme 

J^ddirx/unt  Jbeoiemfammxhiaiaiodtiiazmo- 
<]uoqae  £u3n«liaruTn,&  Aflonim  lococDmpre- 
Iienlir.  ItcniiMctbodf  ApoDolicaiumepiAoIorDm 
bfcuu  cxpliciiio. 


HwaMtem  ^Jiiiifeedalin$,frtf 

{inn  txptfihnti ,  &  sJU  ^utioM.  tmiBtaitnaiUt 
cum  ex  mtieribiu  ifftu  ScX<  tmntiBi^^^  nw 
aiiMiiiie  exciTfu. 


DCIIIT. 


AU    HEBR^OS. 


^©m  ^r-'i^ 


Jqaoj  JilblilliilK-  qllt 


lecB  iPtdllri- 


>biiiiiii<i|uAd(ir«i 


H'     Ki,INH' 

A  I  A  6)  H'  K  H. 

Novum 

Teftatn^nturt^; 

Ex  Regia  Miuqut  eptmu  tJitianibttt,hiic 
tm/lt  tjefrtfitm.eiiiqiiidMnprit. 
Tr^fnio  dcctbiCj.   - 


tvoD.    BatAtortm, 

Ex  Officina  Elzcvirioram., 

Cl3    IJ    C  XXXIII. 


Cvm.-2.) 


nPOS     POM.  fi5 

%  I      Tiiti  if  t(ft^7n9  H^t  'nn  i  t^*  ui  nw 

2*  I*      Hum  5  c A^9'^A>9'KV7r(  Xts  *?  kfUupUebs^ 
iiS  i}tci9'fi(S»*  TV  j  Tf  A^i^Aricc/  aimtdu 

iflO-V  7&r  K.VQAM  i/tiit, 

^  kt<p.  ^7.^ 

^y  A0(A«)  071 0  fOfi(^  KV^^i  Siv" 
if  to  t{^f7n^6fnniff3ft  Tsf  GsaT. 

5  d« 
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ax.— 10 


BIBLIA    SACRA 

POLYGLOTTA 

COMPLECTENTIA 
^Hebraicum,  cumPcn-  7  ^  Chald  AicnM, 


rAlLABXCiE 
.       I  J^THIOPI 


CiEy 

PERSICi£« 

VuLc.  Lat. 


SAMARITAViC, 

Vtrfionumqw:  G  R  iE  C  i£  LKXIl  IntCrp. 

«tiu<3u*n«n,        '   ChALDAIC^. 

.SVRIACiC, 

Quicquid  comparari  potcrar. 

[tan  Tcxtwtm,  <>  Vcrfoitum  OnentaHim  TranJUtlon^  Ljsmw. 

VETUSTISSlMtS  MSS.     UNDiaUE   CONQUISITIS, 

optimifque  Lxcmplaribus  imprests ,  fuxnnu  fitile  colktis. 

Que  in  prioribui  Editionibui  Jctrant  /upplcu. 

Mulu  aiMuc  inediu ,  deoovo  AdjcAi. 

Omiuico  otiltnedilpoftta,  ui Talus  cum  VcrfionikasunornUutaooDfRtipofiut. 

Cum  Apparatus   Appendicibus,  Tabulis,  Varus 

LSCTJONIBUS,    AhnoTATIOMIBUS,   ImoZCIBUS,     Ac 

Opus  totum  in  fcx  Tomos  tributum. 
EdiJit  BRIANUS   VVALTQNUS,    S.  T.  R 

*J\tftonfS  auiius  Of  us  Itoc  fkfcrptit/n, 
Qhotioh  Auf^icits  (T  munif(cnna  promatan^ 
Qycncn  colUtis  puJiis  cy  lubprtlui  ffrftchm^ 
QuiJijttt  in  hac  tdtllone  prjr  rcli^MU  ^trpiimm^ 
Stt^ttcm  Trjfatw  induain. 


ImprimcbatTHOMAS    ROY  CROFT, 


M  DC  LVII. 

54(5 


<IX.-3.) 


■■'■'■-;V!±^r'-^*2tr=a=iai'St' 


tifm*'^^rmamt  I  *t**^^^*'tM-*^S,M,Sl^:^:^.-'j^^,±^i'-_^.t-^^^t^^f^-Y^ 


H     K  A  I  N  H 

A  I  A  0  H  K  H 

NOVUM 

TESTAMENTUM. 

Cvu  LicTiOMiivi  Vakiantibd* 
HSS  Excmpluiain,  TetGonnm,  Editioaain 

Scxiptomm Ecclerafficoniiii;  &meiCknNoTii. 


Loca  Scciptonc  Paka 


L,  ■liaqoe  Ci>*n^  &AmKDii 


JO  ^N  If  IS    JUILLIt  8.  T.  I>. 


0X0  NIT. 

B    THEATRO    SHE1.DONIA1IO.   MOOCTIL 
54S 


(X.-20 


Ke<^.  is'.  2..         I A  K  n  B  o  r.  ,6sn 

2|^  ^fdftfu  lA^Wof  fiJk^anK  Keln^cu.    X  ^  H  •;^  xeJiri;  ^fid^JsMtK"' 

itfki  fu  ifyce  ?;^t  K3^  ^  lU^'  fovilitf.    18  Am'  c^n  V  0^  ;r»nv 

J;C"^.x«0«  tOOL  «X***  ^'So»  /"*  '^  »^  ffw  "^t'^  ^jj^  «?>*■  "ffw  * 
xa^w  ^«  fi  ^cic  t]^  I(7mI  ^|(iw"  Titi)  Tifw  fxou"'/  1 9 Zv  srsfjoc  Sn 

'awn^yu"  ^k  tfyoK.dmifi  ^  ok  iff  f^^MV  v  Tiinc  mTicM^i  ^^^^ 

"Verf  ix.*fifr.r.af.  Vcrr.i).  Jtti».tf.if<)'it  3r^ar4T,fS4V  J»^'T^-^<^£^'1'^T  ^''M^sr. 
yir»r  si.i|.d'a8.a7.y»*.M-^,7.9>»c,ii.  ti^\'4-  *  «7*4-«7««8.  MM.t.y.    VerC  14.  Stifr.l.ii. Itfr, 

Veif.17.  Safr.v.l^  I«/r.r.a3,»^  Vcri.  is».  I>r«r-tf.4-  ATjr.lij^*  }«.  ^(M .^^f.r.M«rJ.2^ 
l«r4.}4.^A.i&i7.d'i>»r-''''^*o*>'''-*4-7>^'V-^'<'<^''<>0'io>  .Vcrr.ao.  Afr.«.i7.Ja/V.«.a& 
Vcri.xi.  H^.«.«4.  *G<*.aLz.^l3,itf<   VoftJO,  £{c>iai.iz,^«  Vpf*3i«  CM[.Jj«c,iJh»«f.^ 


P«r.  3.  anmw  jIUx.  ijtttt.  LmmLx.  Lm.  H.  z. 
ttt.S.  C^v.x-Gnrv.  Otfaaw*^  «  UtM  f.-nf^ 
0«r*^ Na. fcr.j. CW*.7. OU  d  Dcctt .;/.'«. 
Jjmd.t,Cfit.r.  CMf.a.  Ot.a.3-4-  f«r-TJ>  C7<<. 
iwr.  hUii.u  N.  1  .a.  Lin.  Fulg.  Sjr.  *  t^-mfsm- 
:^im  AUx.Off.^nn.  f  ai*mm  Ai*Jbft.X^ 
Yu^i.Artk.  E»»  Urn.  N.i.z.  Bsm.  CtfA.%^ 

h  DBeftCW.4.  ifr«A^  i  DccftO/^.r.  Ixgttut 
%JUx,Ard>.Aii9f.  *  fc,%u(r,,  at3t.QM.7X3t^ 
wnSvJbtk.Athif.  J  UmicdcLhi.  ■  CiWk 
Co(U.al.69i*Fi(lei.  Eco  qnUcn  in  buUm 
Inftcnu  inddi,  qal  lu  kgaat:  oec  patp  fie 
IcripGflc  Jstthm,  tAitt ,  pro  fur,  nafoirtn 
occorrit  ui  N.  T.  uU  nee  apiw  Lzs  quidaa 
latcrprece*!  qood  fckn.  xm^  Stnb.  m.  jSix, 
Ov.a.  ««ri.i.  Ct'1.7.  Orf.  Edidal.  K»(r.  5;r. 
Jbth^  Psaimi  Rtiw^t  in  EpiftuU'i^aldun. 
Lcftioflcn  Miicki««ccftfc.iBTeftam  srbitror, 
4ni6d  altera  ilU  abfordi  altauid  in  (e  habere  vi> 
oeRnu.  Quomodo  caim  6aan  tx  tfttHm  odeo- 
dac,  qoi  Tcibk  proKlai  pnecedcadbiu  ope- 
cvpcn  ikfcnbttor^  Ad  eviuadam  bioc 


2co  ant  conftct  Icniiif  7  wam'fida  oftea^'noa 

Ejtes  nifi  UAiA,  inquit  Ersfwuu,  Adde,  qonA 
cttio  rcceDta  rcciiun  prmcar  omnino  fiicH 
loo.  Be  Apnltoli  fcopn  cuognieaiilCiniiai :  Di« 
xrrir.  ioqiih,  ^  mcqnt  Ch^idmm  «IifaA,  A»« 
■litn  iMjH  ^i  faj  rx  aa/a  ^^  fnf»f»mi%:miilt^ 
B»  fittait  ftm^ ,  ft  f*lattm  ttafnmtaram  ark- 
nttmi  4i'  v»r»,  ra  ^io*  4*^/,  ttmimi  m%l 
iJUtdUi  tg0,  i»  fiit  aira  rjfm,  $ftr4  bd^t  R. 
4i^mt  Xfttm  ntfM)  ligm  iffm.v'ua  mc  wmihm 
txftiwm.  Ofiandt  miU  Jdtm  tusm  tx  f43i$  f»it ; 
^fsHiit  tMfaaa;  mtqat  nua  sliktim'mtttrt- 
int.  ytrtmk$emmf$tti:aftrsH$mb4hs,qHS 
tft»iMi.  Mk»  9tn  ia$erim  t3(  ^trUai  meis  ami* 
tufttu  FUtm  wuma  inAt*hti  Ofti*  tff*  m*  afi* 
(9,  fmt  Oftrs  Kdti ;  fndawtqut  latattnti  fatu* 
ttum  au  iMtjut,  ^attm  iffam  ix  fat  fr^amat* 
Clara  htc  unmia:  oec  reccdeadum  ab  Editis 
Boftrh;  11  Dceft  jtl*x:  Bm^.  I-  CtOi.  7i  Y'a{f« 
Sp.  Totum  illod  1«  ^ «.';«» »*  ooiituc  Ottaaua* 
0 -xkXf^ HM  U i Wfuir  f* Of  4.Gtatr. oamiao 
pcrpcran.  /  IVcft  Vmlg.  CWI.7.  ^  Omtcdc 
Ctr-}.  ■  r  Arf  Cr*  4.  Gtatf.   f  itX  mmAb  ad- 

, ..   diti&haf.  csTcrCir.    r  Dccft  ija.  Sed  ad 

diScolcacciB.  naunua  k  in  x'C*'*  ^  aatiquif-    oram  Libri  pofuit  reccador  caLuuu.'  \a  >««• 
fimii  ali^.  Exorplaribwi.  Qaaaqoam  atqne    >«  Akx,     x  Noo  icddaot  Vafg.  S^,  Arab^ 


ficcxpdta  omnia.  Sikfufat  tgtrihitnm  ri* 
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Tctc 


Off* 


H  KAINH  AIA0HKH 

N  O  V  V  M 

TESTAMENTVM 

G  R  AE  C  V  M 

JTA   ADORNATVM 

TEXTVS 

FROBATAaVM   EOITIONVM   MEDVtLAM 

MARGO 

VARMNTIVM    LECTIONVM 
IN    SVAS    CLASSES     DISTKIB  VTAKVM 

LOCOaVMQVE  PARALLELORVM 
DELECIVM 

APPARATVS  SVBIVNCTVS 


10-  ALBERTO  BENGEUO. 


TVBINCAE 
iVWTiivs  lO,  GEORGII  COTTAE 


(XI.-2.) 


VI 


npor    paAatas. 


*7r 


4>         s        »    \ 


8 


rrw^  m^Bftrri^ »  rim  i(fff  S-tf/m- 
in  •  rm^  Uf  rvf  rmfitu  iaini ,  cm. 

5r£/ff«r   ^M)ir  miiiftn*      to  ii  jmAoi 


-»      » 


-r§iitn§(  n^  OHMMMIU9'   Ktu^  ydp 


«^  H  iMi  CM  rm  rwf«  tv  xurof  iy^ 
Curi^  ,   oShM  uman  mtuh*     Kfff  •nt  t  • 


Ti»«  •iKHiti  Tif<  nV**?.  I      t5  A#nr«  9  x^riK  /Mi  /«l^(  ■■if#-  *  7 

I  5  rw  Tocfw  ry  ;eC;K'y  ^MMMrrof.     uJi 


Dfir  fuAantf  f})^  on 


nPOS    E0E2I0Y2 

EniSTOAH  nAYAOY. 


tvXryilT9i  §  S^iof  ngi  vKuif  tit  iw^ 
njua  i^fi  xi/^»  '  fvA«yi}0-^  qfucf 

VL  2rni>J  —  AJ«irray]'a-  —  am? 
I )  •lytrr/tf^/iiMf  ]  wftrrrpaiithu  i 


c#  fr«rir  iuXgyUt  %vrjfunm^  cm  r§ti    * 
tiryfjurietf  cm  xt/^  >  *«^*<  i^f AiJ«*    4 

AMf  iiy««<  «>«¥(  i(^  Mkfuifitti  Kargfc*^ 
xtn  eun/  cm  Mtyanf    »   .  90«C/^'t  ^    f 
/«dU  fi<  vUS-wuiM  /i«  <Vif  xe^y  tic 
avTOft  jc«r«  T^r  fuAxMv  tJ  BtX/tiMMb- 

/  Mcrtium]  -  # 


Mm 


T^ 
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H  KAINH  AIA0HKH 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM 

G   R  A  E   C  U  M 


CUM  LECTIONIBUS    VARIANTI6US 

CODICUK    MSS>    EDITiaHUv  ALIIKUU, 
VtKtlOMDII.  ST    FlIKOH 

NEC  N  OK  COMMENTARIO  FLENIOR.E 

£t  SciLtrtoKUui  Tcmiiu)  HniAiu,  Gkaick  ir  I^iimi 


OPERA.  ET  STUDIO 

JOANNIS  JACOBI   WETSTENIt 


(XII. -2.) 


vni. 


KATA       laAMNHK 


«PI 


fl  ftlf^  j^MXfuM  T«*  a»({p«rro»,  w  fAaluuim  arapTavTiv  Vfin^t  ij  TkT ii  vmTi 

2  —  »«  Ta  ii|ar ,  v'  vi$  o  ^(t»f  vx**^  *P*(  avro'  j^'  luAW  IfJajnu  tJintU, 

"A- 


^Kii  accMTaniibai  sUblvit .  \fft  fmtipkm  ci .  vt  pn  (wcnr  dri>MRt.  Wbf^b.  Jr  AJubcr.  Coaiag.  71.'  t.  7< 
Poftoiuai  OnAai  ait  wiaktnt :  mcc  <(•>  U  caa^nwikQi  i^nM  bo«  mlrlh^K.  4cbvreigBoftn«BMU«ni .  qpB4 
^ridct  iCM«i&  DMktnuai  ambonun .  ace  i*ta  <ir  4rte<  adiihmai  diocre ,  cm/«*  pe«intciitu  Crimea  dnra*  cre- 
dit mamtioa*  ieteOuB .'  S<d  Iwc  vidchnt  iafi^ibum  frafin  tsk««r«i ,  it*  «t  oonmal  mo^icM .  vd  p«ua«  mi* 
nun  vcnc  Mu .  ocdo  nctMMct  paecin  iapuaiUlcB  dart  mulMribiit  fias,  Ukid  ^o4  lU  aAdtcrar  wdMlcenw 
4o«iirau  fedit  nloiat  d>  Codteiha  liiit.  Hiiiai^MH  rut  aMaift  tomi^umtx  ^drrrfut  l^kjbiws  L  ii,  oam 
katc  fchjpGt:  In  Bnik|cBo  ftcuduai  Jotnarm  in  malbr  Ac  Oiaccit  &  Lmuui  Oodicibai  invcaCar  dc  adaktra 
laaUnc.wr  accufcli  cfl  ipod  Doamaim.  MMa  e.  Aiiijaiai:  <ivu  a^  *v  •rV**  »•  A/mwwv  »/^f ,  ■«  vy^. 
*t**i  *a  l«#a  y*>«  «  fMq|wA«ra .  *aA  MV*r#-,  't^  tix  ■i»«r'l  •  dcAj'rw  \Jtm  im  .»»f«,  a^xalMT*'  acatvit ,  ^ 
aiM  «ay*  TV  XM^  ■araata^M,  laCaAaai,  fllafin'ai  m«  *^«>f h  t«^  raAJ)««  «w  *Ma«tar  aV»iarn.  JoMitn  ^a^ 


^ur  Owif—ii  a  pradatioiM  ad  otTcfvMMnci  Lcru  ajmi ,  At  a  ovodaia  Atmtmirum  Ocardat*  acMftSir,  'nac 
JMH  Ptrica^  da  adyitrta  la  EvutfdM  Joona  caac«d«r«,  frd  ai  caUcm  rriker*  caafitcOa,  Unaaam  fii%«> 
Oaia.  jukamtfms  in  SynofA  kanc  pviwopm  ntmoati,  fed  bttiNc Scidnto  dk  uxorc  HaW.  111.  if.  Ha  at  tnaai' 
fcttam  iaicTim  dabiuadi  noum  itfanq^,  <ir«8fc,  »a aigi  y  aayn«f»»^n  •'«;  «k«yi.«.  tmfttmi  H.  B.  III.  |f. 
dr  raptt  <Bvilurai  A  ^  aAt*'  K<i>a(  ata  v«fai«)s  M  aaMa^  ^a^r^H  J^Ca«^W%i  it.  ra  at*  > ,  «  ••  m«  frmtmr 

v«rttf.Awr)War,JbMewi.at^aciBdtinfnaal,CaMaa«.Mc>dinBxraafe)ioadHck^^ 

lio  loaaau  aoa  kftffc.  Dcaiqac  fUrfcAa  ctum  katc  kiAoria  fait  Srttfim0,  fMtmm.  OhwHmm  ,  Opimm,  Bw 
nn,C0Mm,^HM%  J^h^  CumJnmf .  H.  Otm.  M.  Jlmmmmti»,J.  Ckhn.  »nst ye^  kaac  faat:  Ai  me 
qaidcm  4|«ed  Mtiaat,  aoa  dUTimulo .  miM  mcrno  hliwOMia  rflk.  qaod  vct<«rt  ib  tanto  raniriifii  vtl  rt}rrt- 
tttU,  val  igpetuvai.  Dciade  «iaod  narat  JaAim  lUum  AuA  ntAum  cam  laabcw  ia  icmfio,  imfao  ^aaaaflc 
prokaWt.  wc  <aiit  cokaam  cum  co  qaod  mas  id  rft  ;».  i».  dic««r  cot  iwfiu  alacatai  -.  &  ^aod  icnkit  Jafam 
dtgMo  CriaClIc  ia  tcrram ,  novam  miki  8c  infikimt  vidctari  ntc  pnffiim  coapcm,  mamodo  f«Ai  lki»  rom« 
»»dc  rafhori.  Taatt  dtaifie  IrQionis  vaiirus  fadl,  at  dr  loiaii  iftui  namtiattit  Ue  dukucm.  MmUm^mti 
^aalaiai  vfttics  Oraccaram  CodMCi  makos,  nafci  a  MSS.  kakckai  pnctcr  aaam.  ia  ^ao  LcMtii  fim*  roaa. 
^niljiii .  Ic  iOi  ifb  tta  kakrbai ,  at  ton  ktftotia  vera  traatfoOa  eCtt ,  Vc  Lroaaa*  ao  awalioi^  yijikai  M 
ivk  ahm  6cvM«f  Ad  m  pncwnk  td^a*  exp&cjnt.  Haa  kakakrt  aaliqwifSaan  iflc  Vatiam  codnt,  fara^ 
iJHfa  MOmiaaviBms,  noa  Giwca  Camia.  ia  qua  cam  Ml  A  Tifinn  audorci  Aat .  arato  cjai  mcminu. 

Oddfaodiffe  ftyWs  a  Joanne  diftabt?  Joanmt  caim  wo  cMituaOliaaa .  raiiaiA  kabct  t  qaod  hie  ramau 
I.  «.  }.  f.  &•  7>  9*  10.  II.  bii  occonit.  Joaaaa  Ayku  vaidr  eft  tmykx,  Kw  nro  oraatior  coaua.  *.  to.  Nrn 
■gaca  ctrnm  kie  natoMar  .qliar  Ocallw  cam  variiate  roadlan  poAm :  kfc  Mofli  adalicm  fuiflr  hyiihadij 
Jtiun  pifoude  inttnai  faod  kaexntitcA.  flc  ad  aii«bd  carogilndam  Icmf*?  ^  raateaiisi  jadimn,  qui  •• 
laadem  MAi  conuaifl  abi  ifk  flt  roaftioi  •  aoa  dnctt  aaimadvotcn  ia  dtliaqMealcm  i  ttfjm  lemparv  fr. 
Ai  Iwia  m— !*■>»  fiikim  cam  awWia  in  tcmpb  fctfir;  fc  noa  damaaadoa  jadiciA,  qam  Ik  Mofia damaarf 
Ml.  romo  kK  kiian*  e  Tr«a  AiUab,  conaeActai  eomma  ii.  It  Aqq*  Capitit  VIII.  cum  VIU  ft.  at  ia- 
IrftMMm  omnia  diiU  ftiSt  codcm  nmpoi«,fiaIieai  dk  Mb  akimo,  <fut  ctiimcAGnecoreaPatramfartca- 
lia:  aidnii  vcte  iniam  aeccibno  coafirqacmar,  ma  |cftam  cO*  dm  fraacmi  uhimam  dmn  fcAirid.  cap.  V  If. 
M.  VlU.t.dc.  qaaa  acomnuie  it.  dicaalar  uqaa ad  fiacna  capitii .  dUia  9uik  f^ fiimm-  Jam  Aoitoptr* 
pniilirH.  Jadwot  lolo  ilkat  fcfll  lempora  ft  kAdb  d>  eAfiooa  arnanrn.  dc  bcerai*  accnOs  Ic  lacrk|ii,de 
fikeitat*  dl  dt  pccaiemm  vcam  die  yiitui  proximo  impetnU,  fmeSt  talattgct,  nan  febm  qaae  dr  aqaaipirfta^ 
•1  dlcnniar  'VII. p.  frd  ettam  qaw  habentar  de  (awkife  in  qaikwr  Jadan  TrHarmair  VIII.  ii.  4t  pccaeitjv- 
dwiiiam  Boa^m  coadOKtis  cemm.  n.  It  dr  ftrvilaie  jadataram  comla.  p.  miiho  iptiori  lempoia  li  con- 
TiriiHllaiiliri.itiim  acakaaiar  dMt  Mb ,  qiun  potca.  Oeiadr  lamm  apad  Ciarrat  ^blic*  l*Aa  aft ,  vd  h/>*- 
nmminn  JafhipU  CoZ  t.  «r  if.  vd  \fi  yttatsct  Ermf.  14^  Vcl  OAobm  VIII.  fello  r  %yi^  li<>«T<a<  1 1.  it. 
11.  ti.  17.  it.  i<>.  »»•  Ml  t"  nStctt-  »,  a^Bfw  •»  »|  *f*tfct%  17.  val  piirno  Ajnlii,  Utta  MtnmMfjf^ 
tittaaw    dwtaretiam  vank  Mtnn  AmidK  EpMropat,  qaod  uAanir  D.  tutftUUtht. 

1. 1««n  A ]  i(  •  Item  Cok.  da«  4«.  ^  7}-  7^  7*.  So.  I;    I9.  .»«•  9*»       J^lfl^  U^M,  6f^ 

icipn*!  1  <r<*Mm  IT.  *4.  ••il  'im  ••• 

•  ;««Jio^;|>do«r-%f.ii.)8.4o47.i8.p.ri.n^4.df-7l  74-T*  7l  I?. »••' •Mi-*>»kr- 

wor»''"wl  a»^a»*r»w  D.      alia  11.  |8.  47.  fi.  ft.  f ).  df.  M.  in  or*.  j|.  T*.  7*-7o-»«  »»  Calk.**.. 

;i«aM|  u.  ♦o.  7|.  74,  78.  Cok.  dao.        amJta  d4.  do  ij  oi,  /  »«>»  •»•»»  am  airitj  «p, 

Siapkuri  1.  e,  ti.  vc«^  t^  •  Jt:ii« 
Cok. 
Miifk  PmL  |*la. 


Aaklvp**"  »»-4».  47.  J»-  fl- n.  7»i      *»"$ 
aykn;***) ^CH  K  ot.  fd.  ft.  do.  61.  •!.  < 

l]«n:  qiiB^rtnOiidifdpvlimfipMMkrnorae-   popvlo  krra* 


at  afiiUM.    No*  qaod  odiOct  &pienies  , 

iei  qnb  Pvkbat,  cat  IbpaiVii*  fcinfokfccRMm- 
tn  popnlM UliKr  ft  V[K»  <Ii£D]mU  bpicntum  o- 
denm  ton  tum  ciian  q[uk  non  permitlelMM  fe 
tai^t  A  to,  jlk^tk  II.  f .  Popiktf  trnao  noa  aft 
,piB»  Ton.  ?»«»»*»  Hoi,  Jv.  14.  k  cum  gca*- 
nUont*  quM  nihil  nont  in  kft.  M«M««*  f  t). 
I  noacdufemiiitflBaiPluhlMittCttaikmiBiBao 


fi.  EmnfU.  HcndU.  lie.  W,  a*  Jf.«i  .</,*, 
tftfbmmt  k  Velp.  714,  ,r.  ^^^  t,  i,,  jg^^  ^ 
C  IIL  pw  911.  ,r^  'V'l.'^a  «•«*,  XM.o'v'w-tAw 

""*.''■*.'•*"  ■*"•'••  J*/  A.  XIV.  9.  V  "* 
>•/."'*«•»,*'  •  "^  -'»»    'I^'tiai  aiMtwi  ««.■  »•«  •- 

Vfvrri.  Ji;- 
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I 


(XIII.— 1.) 


NO  V  VM 

TESTAMENTVM 

G    R    A   E    C   E. 


T  E  X  T  V  M 

AD  FTOEM  CODICVM  VERSIONVM  ET  PATRV31 

KECENSyiT 
XT 

LECTIOJXIS    VARIETATElvr 

ADJECIT 

D,    JO.    JAC.    GRIESBACa 


VOL/MEN    r. 
IV.    E  V  A  N  G  E  L  I  A 

COMPLECTENS. 

EDrrro  secvnda. 

XMCXDATIOn     MVxTtoQVS     LOCTVLkTIOn. 


HALAE  SAXONVIM 

APVD      JO.      7  AC.      CVRTII      UACllSDES 

XT    LONDINI 

APVD       P  E  T  n.      ELMSX.T. 
3M  D  C  C  L  X  X  X  X  V  I. 


(XIII.— 2.) 
CAF.XIX.XX.       KATA  MATeAION. 

^   iKaTOVTttffXiXffi'OVft"     ^.i/vf/t-  *^  *7J£V"    ttAA0U>    itJTCOTtt?    Il/ 

Tof  J    v.al  /^tu-j'/  Atiiu'M'j  iihf-  4  '^  a'yo^i^.  a^XiCf' ,  ^  op  K^- 
30  povotujfffi.     IloXXoi  c£  t^r>.       xf A/o*;".  smV  wa7«T5  koI 

1  ayarot  *rp.wToi.]  ['OjuoiVi  0  cov  ^  5^x.aiOV,  2aJff»  y/uu  v- 
'/tip  iffTiv  ij  )3o(y(>^ra  ticv  cu-  5  0*  ^  air^Xi?ov.  ^oXiv  *■  €$iA- 
fovtCy  ov^ptJfftu  OiKOOf  OTrewTj,  JSiCv  xs^l  tunp  -noil  nop  iv» 
oari;  iJjjAi^fV  api  irpai'  /li-  vcmfj^  iSoav,  tro/yifV  cvorou* 

2  afiirtXwva'auTcJ.  ficNsSup  °  ~  tcoav"  i^tAi^aV,  JP  tu- 
4;>(wl7)Oaf  St"  ;«rar.  Tcuv.f^/a-        pfv.''  aX}vOu<   iardira;  SL  •f', 

F  5  icara 

r«)  n  BD*  1.  Syr,  bier,  cant  verc.  vcron.  corb.a.  2*  clar. 
Ori».  dif.  Iren.  i^ilar.  Ambr.  femel.  Paulin.  (f)  T^XXa-rKttTiova, 
L*  Barb.  i.  Syr.  hier.  Sabid.  Ori^.  Cyr.  1 1  +  f"*^'''-  £v.  44. 
(p)  EFGHKM.- 12.  17.  77.  io8-ii8»  124. 127.  i3r-  218  (cum 
al.  3.)  £v*  I.  2.  18-  19-  33-  S6.  ^.  59.  Mr.  Bll\r.  z**"  al.  13. 
Ed.  Ariii^  Antiocb.  Chr>f.  etiain^in  Mr.  6  codd-  (hj  ZT 
BDEFGHKLMS.  1. 13.  17.  69.  124-  131-'  157-  Ev.  x.  2.  i  S- 
18-  32.  33-  36'  al'  51-  -Mt.  BlI.  al,  ig.  Ed.  Orig.  Cyr.  Thco- 
pbyl.  (i)  itt>»v.  D.  Mr.  o.  canr.  -veron.  ~verc»  colb.  corb.  2.  clar, 
Juv.  (k)  FGH.  alii.  Mt.  BliV,  alii.  Ed.  Thcopbyl.  (I)  +  jucv. 
13.  17-  33'  69.  124'  233.  al'  8-  ^'f'  n-  ^.^Ed.  Arr.  Actb.  Arm. 
Sahid.*Syr.  p  mf.  Slav.'ap.  Bcug.  Vulg.  mf,  verc.  corb-  i.a. 
clar.  brix.  colb.  germ.  pat.  CbryA  Op.  Jmp.  Gregor.  (m)  -f- 
Vv  CDL.  51.  77.  Mt.  w.  Ed.Syr.  Arr.  Actb.  Arm.^hiv.oj^.Beng. 
Syr.  p.  cum  alt  Vulg.  cant.  verc.  veron,  rorb.  2.  for.  Cyr. 
Op.  imp.  (a)  CE.  alii.  Mr.  UV.  alii.  Ed.  (o)  -  liDL.  Actb. 
Sahid.  Slav.  2.  Vulg.  Ir.  (exc.  brix.  colb.)  Orig.  Crr.  Op.  imp, 
(p)  iTfav.  60.  ap.  Mill.  90.  1 16^  Sobid.  Cbryf.  in  Alt  6  COcld< 
(q)  H  BC»DL.  Copt.  Sabid.  Actb.  AVr.  "Viiig.vSax-  It  (cxc, 
brix.  clar.)  OriR.  Cyr.  Arnoh.  1 1  Ante  »ffn«T»{  luibcnt  76, 
Mt  q. 

h>'  t*   t^ 

5oo 


(XIV.— I.) 


IV    O    V    U     ML 

TESTAMEIVTCM 

G  R  A  E  C  E. 


Textum  ad  fidem  testiom  critkoniiii 


1  c  c  t  i  o  B  am    fa^milias 
«    frMiCM    co8icil«f    PMMUCiiptif,    qvi    in    'Earopae    H    Asiae   liiUiolkai 


rcpcrimibir  frre  o— lihi^    e  vmioaibot  aatiqaisy    cofiliby    tamtdm  PMrikfl 
rt  scnptoribM  ecdesmticw  yitwic— gw    rd  pi  ill    'vdL  ilcnm 

coUatts  eopias  eriCicM 

»ti|ne  coodUionem  honm  lestimi  crUicomm  lustoruunq^  lextM'Nra 

Tcstamenti  in  prolegommis  fusii 


practerca  Sjnaxaria  codlcnm  I%M  ^62.  274  lypii  €xscribcn2a 


ii 


Dr.   I.   MAHT.  AUGUSTIVU8  8CBOU» 


VoL    I. 

IV   Evan^elia.  complectcns. 

LIPSIAE      i830, 
•vxriiBus    Fkioeeicz    FLxricsx& 


(XIV.— 2.) 


EPISTOLA  L  ID  TIMOTa  CAPUT  OL 

■cr    ■     innOff    jaUv'     itipainHpAnir,      W     i 
k-    Xfux^    -X^u]      r««i   ■    m-   jfif,'. 


IT!  ■  J-^'V  CVj*.   ^  COPUn 


rri:^ 


^'ii'';j:S 


-S  K  i-i.  ■--  ,^  FUSE  TLd=  1  j-.:SuirE,'K  5iX3 

Ak  rein  t,  t)",  >]7  >I.  >il>,  till  111.^  pHjI      Cwiiu.  Onr>n  1-  Viifl.  up.  Bri^  Ckncbt.!. 


■rkn^lv    .J  1,  J)ii-/«..  -  t,  I.  aiiikih.    I-     BU  Mba>iL,IliruAarudlk»I 

8M>  iMntiB-ul  ]»;  ■**-..  ;    ■    IrkHi  .~>  Cw.  Jm,  ■■■■ml  •!  H  atn 


F^^^SSS 


■t  M- <»•  »T' U  tt- A*^  td.  Bi.  U  e. '£  Uf,     J-i.!,J,  IJ,.,  XT^fir-i'.  tiy<- Jwr<hn 
u.  A  •>.  iS.  gafni  •■.  W-  Un  in.  ■•1.  >4.     ■HUhU  !•!  tf-^  luanlft  One  a  Ccb.  1  7<- 


■bi^iaiW  bAia'nKi  >M3ri&*^    nliHi  mlknalurwM  Ian     ■  '  '   - 


1^"™     SS^  •'^■1-,  '''  iw'i''r.'<i<  •^'iS 


(XV.— 1.) 

NOVUM 


TESTAMENTUM 


G   R   A   E    C   E 


SX   KSCEN8I0IIK 


CIROXI  LACHMANNI. 


Kiitio   9iereotyp9m 


BEROLINI 

G«        R     X      I      M      I      R* 


MOCCCXXXI. 
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(XV.— 2.) 

*«  KA.TA  MAPKOW.  99 

QoxngSiexf,  ou  roTg  &iatTaft{potg  ohov  tyfjytQfifpor  Jx 
yuQutv  ovx  iniaxtooav.  "xaJ  tlniv  avxoiq  JloQivd^yrig 
ilg  Tov  xcofACv  anarra  xiypvlcif  to  tvayyiXtoV  ndan 
rfi  laiait.^  %  moxivaag  xal  fiajnlad^tig  au^auat,  o 
6^  anunriaaq  xaraxQid-^atTou,  "atifAiXa  di  roTg  maui^  i 
aamv  nagoacoXovd^ati  ravra,  iv  t^  oyofiari  fiov  ^oi- 
ft6via  hfiaXovaiy,  yXuacat;  XaXrjaovai.y  xaivaTg,  ^*o(piig 
dgovciv^'xav  &avttatfi6v  xi  7i{uhjiv,  ov  ^jJ  aviovg  fiXd* 
%ifH*  ln\  aqgmxovg  x^^Q^^  int^aovaiv,  xat  xaXuig 
'Tiovatv.  %  fiiy  ovv  xvQtog  ^Iijffovg  [nxd  to  XaXfiaat  lo 
avToS;  aviX^fA(p&tj  tig  xov  ovQayuv  xai  ixu^iatv  ix  ^f* 
5«wy  TOtf  d'icv*  ^^ixtiyoi  6i  i'^iXd^ovtig  ix^qvl^ay  nay^ 
taxovy  xov  xvglov  mfvigyinjvxog  xal  xov  Xoyoy  fiifiai'^ 
cvyxog  dt&  iJjv  inaxoXovd^ovvxwv.  arjfjiiiujy^ 


EYArrEAION  KATA  AOYKAtf. 

^EntiSrj  ntQ  noXXol  IntxitQrjtfaT  avuxd^aa&at  Si^Tjaiv  15 
nigl  xuiv  ninX7jQO(pogr}f4iyu)y  iy  7if.iiy  nQor/fAaxtoy  ^  'xa- 
&Ufg  nagi^oaay  rjfdTy  ol  an  dgx^g  avxonrat  xal  vnrigl^ 
Tttc  yty6favot  xov  XoyoVf  TJo^c  xdfioi  nagrjxoXovO^fjxoxt 
avwbiy  ndaiy  dxgifiwg  xa^t^ng  oot  ygatpat^  xgaxtaxt 
OioiftXi,  ^ya  iniyvipg  nzgl  wy  xctrjy/iJ^T/f  Xoyutv  x^v  20 
do^dXitdv. 

^^Eyivixo  h  raig  tjfilgaig  *Hgvj$ov  xov  fiaaiJJug 
tjjg  *Ioviaiag  Ugivg  xig  ovoftaxt  Zaxagfag  /j  i(pr}fji» 
giag  j4i3td,  xal  yw^  avT((i  ix  xwv  ^vyaxiguiv  \4agioy^ 
xal  x6  ovof/a  avxrjg  'EXtad^tx,  ^aay  di  dixaioi  dfA-  25 
(Loxigoi  ivvjTitoy  xov  O-fov,  7iogiv6f4ivoi  iy  ndaaig  xaTg 
ivxoXatg  xal  dtxatcufiaaiy  xov  xvgiov  aftifinxou  ''xal 
ovx  Tjy  uvxoTg  xlxvov,  xa96xt  ^v  'EXtadfltx  axiTgay  xal 
dutpoxigoi  ngofiiffr^xotig  iy  xatg  ^/digatg  avxuiy  ijaav, 
'iyivixo   di  iy   xip   Ugaxivuy  avxby  iy   xf}   Ta$ti  xijg » 

24.  xal  ^  /t/i'/]  alnov 

E  2 
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XVI.  — 1.> 

NOVVM  TESTAMENTVM 


GRAECE  ET  LATINE 


CAROLVS  IiACBHANNVS  BECBNSVIT 


PBILIPPVS  BVTTMANNYS  PB.  F.  GBAECAE 
LECTIONIS  AVCTOBITATES  APPOSVIT 


TOMVB  YBSOK 


BSROLINI 

M  Aranr*  oioaoit  kiimibi 

A.  UDCCCXXXXII 


(XVI.— 2.) 
IIFOJ  BBUAAOmKEVi  A.        C«ii-0    521 

^Ji^  ifg.n/tVTiwc  i^fi^  'v^  f9''^  ^oah^w^ut'h  faff.  ^Uifnetp 
imiintf  tkvn\  yd?  oftfaif  Ifi  fTip  T90r«  n%iiu9a'  HaH  fi^  $u 
n^S  ^iiUt  ^fitp,  n^iXfyofitw\^itfi^  Sri  itiXUfitP SX/fite9Mt^u9t^ 
Mat  lyivtw  gai  oUmn,  *itA  toSm  niiyi^  iniuiu  atlymr  r)rf|cf«o 
iff  %i  x^Qptti  fi)v  matip.ifi&r,  n^  fiwc  hiffmotv  ^#i2c  i  unfA* 
(Ivy  »d  i7r  iifv3r  yivijtut  I  Wao;  f^''*  ^if  ''  U9^r»c  Tf/io« 
^/ov  updc  i}^5f  H9)*  ^/i&v  Moi  tiayyiXtooftiv99  i)|i1V  vj*'  fifour 
«ai.Tifi>  iydntpr  vft&if,  sal  5ti  ^iff  |fvi/av  4fi^  ^/a^ijv  ndn^u 
imno99^9itt  iftif  7Jrfy  ira^^Jiif  xal  j^iff  i^iSff  '^oi  fovra  iia-  lO 

1.  vaforalMOi  JBJGfig9,  M  luSg  f      £  vnff  ABAC,  ntfi  ^ 
pn  ff9  .     t«  AAf  1M  0p,  im  (I       ii^ivaosiyiff^M  IUi  f<iy4/iti 
tfo/vfff^ai  f,  fttfitvmatvio^t  A,  /tffiiP  act  ttio9at  (d  «•!  /iiidiwa 
9iml9t99m)  Q,  nemo  BtTMlnr  #fl  si^  fcl  teniiitar^,  m  aomtmr  f 
4.  CMonof  $9^  ibinof  f  >9r^iAf/D/iiv  ^Bv;,  praedicavunat  ff, 

Hf fl0iXiyf|iir  J  on  ffilXopir  9Xtfita9ut  ABAOgft  pinoroi  not 
tribohdonaa  f  4. 5.  Jco9«c  ««#  AMJwf,  ku^wc  Ofy  6.  xiorir 
Wiim9  AA0f§9^,  vftmp  mojtw  B  •  7.  iic  iMiroy  0,  inanii  f^ 
TtnleAte  ^  '  jnattheo  pr  $,  timotheo  eorr  g  6.  bene  (o«  /v) 
nBuitStote  f§9  ^t9  BAQf$9C%  v/it¥  A  9.  IX"»  #irN«r  •yiwr 
AO^,  l^wtaw  »x^Jiu  ^Mflir  ^IT^i  neoioriaai  nostri  habetis  fa 
10.  vftuf  ABJGg^,  ct  vol  ^  jiapfxAv^^M'  l^JCTCt  naecurivliT- 
^*9a  il  SI.  in  Tobifl  fg»  tui.(tv  0§oi)  nmofj  Tiy  apayuii  va* 
&lnpu  {9X.  Mai  ^,  g)  ABAOgvg,  per  onneM  Beeetsitateni  et  tri- 
bolatjooea  /  12.  i^utP  9f  ti;(  v/tm^  moiMtp  BAOfgg,  vfiut 
»«  Jm  t<}c  iiifn«(tfc  v/fwr  A  019x911  BJO;,  or^xiit  if,  fUtia 
p,  fteteritia  / 

gelb  Ctdttif  ad  conibifandof  (Jeoalinnandoi  L)  ooi  et  eihortandof 
(ezort.)  pio  iido  oeitra,  hii  dcim  mooeator  in  tribnlatioiiibat  ittk: 
ipti  (ipse)  eaiiB  sdlM  quod  ia  Jioc  poiM  tomoi .  ^nam  tt  com  apat  fn]) 
uof  esfemnf#  praediccbaimu  .•  oobu  paninoe^iioi  tribolarioDet»  neat 
ct  iadma.ett  et  tdtifl.  (10)  'Piropterea  et  ego  anpUot'iioiiitnttiDeBi 
laiti  ad  cocooscendafls  fidem  nettraoii  ae  forte  tempteneiit  aoe  ia 
(kit  F)  crai  teoiptatf  ct  ioania  fial  labor  notter.  (ll^^Noae  aateii 
■enicnla  xinotheo  ad  noe  a  oobit  at  adooDtiaatc  nobis  fiden  et  ca* 
litatem  ncttram,  ct  qoia  inenociani  noitri  babetis  booam  seamer 
daiidenniica  noa  indera  fticat  (et  L]  noa  qaoq««  uot,  ^ideo  coBMlali 
manu,  fralreii  in  aobb  in  oouii  aeccraitaia  et  tribolaiiooe  ft.  et  n.) 
BOttra  per  ocatnun  fidem  (f.  v.  F  ol},  *qoooiBn  mmc  uiwmot,  ti 
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XVII.  — I 


NOVUM 

TESTAMENTUM 

G    R    A    E    G    E. 

TEXTIH  AD  FDDEIML  ANTIQUORCH  TESTHM 

JIECKNiUIT 

BREVEM  APPARATm  CRTTICUH 

UNA  CUM  VARUS  LBCnONIBUS 


SUBJU^XIl 

ARGUMENTA  ET  LOCOS  PARALLELOS 

INDICATIT 

COMMENTAHONEH  ISAGOGICAIf 

NOTAITS  PROPRnS  LEGTI0NIB08  • 

EDD.   STEPHANTCAE   TERTIAB   ATQUE  MILLUIUE^ 
MATTHAEIAMAE,  GRIESBACHIAIIAB 

PBAEMISIT 

AESHTH   FBID/COSBT.  VWUUfinMIBV 

TBEOL.  Lie.  TOIL,  DR.  SOCICT.  BIST.  TBSI9U  UPS.  MOALUL 


UPSIAE,  MDCX)CXU 
8DUPTUS  FECIT  C  F.  VOEHLBB. 


5G2 


(XVII.— 2.) 

inraia  loctrlnae  He  Clio  ierratoi:el>revUer  uropoBiCar,.!  TnfJlI|  16».5i3 
la^fi09  (cevToTg  ya).of  ntQtnotovrrat  xoi  nM^  noQiijalaw  if  ni^ 

Tavra  coi  yQo^,  il/rif^wr  iX&itw  nQog  c\  if  tixH*  ^*/af  Jj 
dr  PQttdvp^,  tfa  eidjg  adig  dit  if  o/xw  Oeou  avaaxf^itpia&m^  ijf itf 
(n\¥  ixxXtyria  <^iov  itortog,  axvlog  ral  if^Qaiojua  t^  aXrj&ilag^ 

•  Kou  oiioloyovftivesg  lu'ya  tartp'  jo  ft^g  tvaipeiag  fwat^Qtof,  Sc  U 
(poftQci&ri  tf'caQxi,  idinaidOij  ifnrevfiaUf  aqi&tj  ayydoig^  ixf^qv^ 
'Or[  if  iOrsfTif,  fniarsv^tj  if  xoafKfi,  ifeXf)(p^ij  if  Joji/,. 

ii,  Om.  ;r^.  at  FG  al.  Arm: j  eliain  ante  ?A^«  poiu  -^Hc.Kn,  SX.  tdfiofm. 
[/rra/.c.ACU**!.] 

.IS.  llab.  in  o<  U*ATm.yg,  (f.  Or.'Ainbrif. 

jl6.  Re.  Kk.  Sz.  pro o«  h.  ^roc. . .  oc  (OC)  ledlonem^aee eommenilant: 
J.)  o'c  1i.  A*  C*  (o;  Icctioncm.  vcram  cdd.  A'et  C  etie,  a  Woidio  aliiiq. 
addubifatam  illam  quidcm,  confirmamnt  IVtiC.  etGrieib.)FGgr..l7* 
(1.  XI.)  73.  (f.XI.)  181.  (i. XIII.)  lliiant  BEH aliique.]  cdd.  eorom  qal 
(ut  Victor  tun.i  ;Liberatuf,  ^incmaruf,)  Macedoiiiuin^ta5  Anaitasio 
imp. o<  ln'0{6i  raatatic  jeferont;  Cpt.  Sah.  Syr.  p.  in  m.  Cjrr.  alex«i 
(to  /i/^tf  t£?  tvoiff.  jtvotjg.  tovriouv  XQioro^^oq  ipattifdO'ii  ctc« 
ct  alibi;  rflitioncs  repugnantihni  mia.  laepe  &i6q  hab.)  Thdr.  roopirj 

•  JSpipb'.;  Gelaf.cyz.  a.Mac. hr.ap.Gelai.;llier.;  Acta concil.  cttinop.'l* 
{^cilatnm^Tbdr.mopflv.)  Jl.)  b.  o  D*  \g.  ]t.  HiUlAug.  Pel.  Ambrat. 
omneiq.  reliq.  praeter.  Hier.  modo  citatum.  JII.)  i.  cc  ••  o  hab.  Syr* 
tatr.£rp.'Aeth:^rfrt4  IV.)  eerte  non  ,^ioc  legiiic  videntar:  Thdotoi 
(o  oiur^^  ifOfj  naxMvtot^  dyyiXot^.y^  JuiU'ad  Diogn.  {dnloxt^Xtf 
iofowt  iVa  ^oo/Mf' 9enr^,  Sq  dm  o;roorb>lwi'  y^^vjf^fic  vno^i&twf 
immv&ti,)  Clem..mp.  Oec,  (Hvan^gtor  ju^]  i7M«»v  iidov  oi  dyfiXo9 
«or  JCj^^atoV)  Or.  ^^'/i/oouc  iv  J6I/7  dvaXajt^dviaS^eu  ^iytta*,)  el 
OC.  1at«  Rufino  (If  qid  Ferbum  earo  factut  mpporuit  po'tiiit  (aU 
jt0fihlt)  tfft  earnt,  aieiii,  apoiiotui  Hfcitf  quia  manifeUotut  tit  I'ja 
farutf-  JMitfficatut  ttc.Jj  Gr.  nysi.  (iro  /tvorif^iov  ir  aaqul  ifctwt^ 
^&fl'  xaJlwc  Touro  Xiymf,.  of ro(  o  ^/UuQoq  ^0x05.)  Bat.  (rov Vc" 
^Xotf  pviotiiQloV  ott  o  xt'^ioc  ipatiQuthf  h  ooi^iij.)  Neater,  ap« 
^tiiob*Jan.(to/rr^i(fa^(V7<'^7^*'  etCrflyayc^^^Va^^  fi70*('>  i^ 
eitMl%  iduaua^ij  i'¥  m.)  Serroo  inter  0pp.  Cbn.  (oAtoioyovM^mc^^ 
^hff^XQT.  tvoffi^HV&riji^iOf*  Cfd^tf  dyfiXotit  itttottv&ii  ivMoa/tf »)•*•* 

<^tac  (6C)  V  iBt  cdd.  reltqal  lit  miniliealli  icr.  praeter  trei  aopr* 
•nakiftre  omnei;  Leett.;  Ar.\p:.SI.  ma.  Chri.  Thdret.  Did.EntbaL 
MMCd.  J>Ainid.  Offc.  TbpbyL  Praetertaqoe  hale  leclionl  fa?crt  pa<- 
tant:  Ipu  (alEph.  d'tov  dv&Qvnifttg  ^ttvt'qovfUvov,)  Citltt.  apoat. 
l^to^wMihifOffk  4^r  ((r  M^ai.)  Ulppol.  (^t^  if  fw^ottlpart- 
^ihi,)  Gr*  tlMoa.  i.  potiai'Apollln.<ap.Phot.*(#MC  I?  oa^Mfari^ 
^*f.) ...  \.  i^fi^  (if  ^f«9fis  k  Cltn*  a^  Of«« 
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(XYIII.— 20 
KUNiror  ]ir  5. 6L      SS7 


^^mis' owe  ^  tiUdaxifowow, dJX  h r$  vdafi  JU(t»«^  ai|Mcn* 
iMu  io  itrtvfia  iatip  fhpia^tv^w,  onrth  :rnvfta  iattr  Ij  aljatm, 
7  ^1  tQt*9  thh  oi /laQtvQOvnta,  8  to  nrevfut  xtu  to  vdtiQ  mu 

«ttm  »ABL  a!  pla  arm  Cjrloh  »*•  «>•  tta«MUt  •(aatM-  Tbphjl  Om  ••• 
» liiS.  n.  13.  34.  IS.  St.  te,  100.  19t.  eat  aah  Amb«»lr«  ^r^t^n 
#i}tf. ...  r  ftTC.  « ;r^««T.  •am  miauae  .^ix  va  ajTrP  (Thphjl  al  0««li| 
conin«<>B«i)  I  /toror:  > /torw  (  oJU  cam  mbxlp  tlo  ...jLoJUa  ...  5. 
6.  8.  6ft**  80.  ai'MT  «I2a  acu,  Kam  ayrP  {  ir  r.  vdatt  -  .  cuj^mti  (car 
iol  atth  add  al  ijptrte):  g  81*  83.  anp  r  -r.  m/ian  -  -  v^ort ... ▲  !!• 
41.  Cyt»«k"*  f.  r.-v^or*  - ^'AMv^mti,  «$••  80.  r. «.  atmarir^  -  9rrtw* 
/(ttTf  I  9¥  tart  cam  ablp  4.  5. 18. 17. 18.  81.  88. 40.  41.  G6*^  80.  8f« 
118.  J««r  k*«r  cat  C7r*«<»*>* ...  com  com  as  al  pin  vg  Cjra««t>it  ^om 
at.  xtt)  cl»«k**  at^»*  ThphyLOte  Bcfbapt***  |  xoirniffta  ace  at  »*• 
3Ubapt**\Aml>*J>if  •»<•  al . . .  84.  Tg  (at.  am  fta.car  d«mid  liarl  jnx  tol 
«tpp»«qla«)  armAM  Ckri$tus,  xift^^ov  (::'qaaal«etl9  LatiaaOratca 
ia  codi^am  84.  Dablinanacm  illom  Montfortlaaam  reeeptalaculcatef 
ttatarar  Tcrtioaam'valgatam  ad  cam  coafleicndom  TaUii«ae.^ 
7.  0T»  xqtic  («U  Cxr«»w»»"  aiaetai)  ,..u  69.  «•«  ou  o«  tq. 

t  et  8.  o^  /M^if^ovvTlfff  c  (sQb  8a)  add  l»  «(*  cvfanjSp  i  ITat^f,  i 
^6yo^,  *al  xi  aytop  Jlnv/ut '  moI  o^otr  ol  x^tit  Ifv  «<<r«.  *Kal  XQtZq 
4iVir  ol  ;ia^ri'^7rr«(  h  xfi  y^:'  liaacTcrba  tx  omnibas  cdd  Graacio 
dao  taatam  iuaatory  altar  aaecoll  16.  altar  Graaeua  X.atlutta  fera 
15.  aaaenliy  Aumcrfa  atgnati  84  (Dablln]>  at  ics  (Vat).   In  alognlia 
"yero  aatia  ab  aditia  diiferant.   Sio  anlm.84.:  or»  x(f»ta  t*tf*v  oi  /to^i/* 
^iwritf  «y  Til  ovQavtf  nanKf  Xoyod  aa*^fv>v«»  oftarf  aa*  ovxtn  ^ 
Tfno*  «y  iMri.  «0»  T^i»o  tttftr  o»  ^a^«t*^avrr««  *  •»  xif  f^f  pargcnas 
Tittvfia  vim^  lun  atfta^  <»  xijv  fttMiftViftwf.  Item  161 :  hx^  x^ita.  tutuf 
Of  fMftv^wtto  o/ro  Tov  ov^avov^  Trarij^  Xo^^wr  xa«  ^vivna  aytwf^ 
fm  o*  T^iMT  <Kr  TO  <v  iMTC  aa«  T^tftf  <»oiy  0$  fuxQXv^ovrxtf  ano  Tfja 
y^v,  pergcna;  to  it9ivfi»  xo^vSmQ  neu  to  ai/ia.  ci  xyi*  fioftvQia^, 
Hi*  daobns   accadara  videbatur,  Birchioiat  Scholaio  t«atibn«,  173. 
Jit  U  varba  lata  non.  babat  vlal  in  margine  mana  racaatl.  vnioa  TkU 
)n!bi  videtar  ax  bibllotbacariii,  aaee.  fara  17.  adscript*:  id  quo^ 
ali«Dam*ab'antiqQonim.  codicam  aactoritatevaasa  apparat.  Praebet 
aatam  margo  aina  codleia  Joeum  ale  ut  tx  aolia  editia  innotuit;  «i'ti# 
aifaiTM,  o  natrm  jtcu  (ita  malti  adidarnnt,  ut  Beza  1590.  Qoldbaj^cn 
1763.  atqna  lam  antaa  Cooipl.)  o  Xoyoa  tctu/xa  ay^op -xUVMeC  >a# 
oitot  Of  T^iMT  «r  Muti.ynu  tQtto  tict¥  o$  ftaf^xvQovtti^  tPXij  fit*  SimU 
liter  .ax  ed.  Complut.  anndam  Jocnm.  eascriptam  kabafe  eodax  qui 
dieitar  Bavianna:  tv  .x^  ovqol*u,  o  natr^ff  nair  o  io/o(r.xa<rr*  aytow 
Ttrtvtitt,  «ai  Oi^Qtur  tur  to  ir  turt'  xa*  r^tuf.  ttai^  o^  uaQtv^ovrttd* 
I.TI  T^o  ^yiff^  poat  qnae  Tarba'pergitari  to  nriuua  ittuto  v8m^  «eu  to 
««^o.   •f.tij/  tfofri^Mir^    Vulgataa  codicat,  qnomm  plaa*  % 
Vcttt  Gb  (in  diatriba  inalgHLhune  in  loeam  addita  kditionl  a.  1806. 
y;  1—85.)  aliiaqna  notati  cam  aiaqna  qui  poatbae  Innolnemnt  omnlan 
AutiqnUaimi  am  ct  fa,  itcmqnf  quiJklcuioI  faisia  credltnr  YaliJcaII*a 
liacajuwoBTi  S.  T.  ad.  8.  ttB 
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(XIX.— 2.) 


AHOKAAY^IS   IOA.NOY- 


Ana. 

A. 


•  SLvMt 


o  fl«of,  ifi^ai  TMg  dowAwff  ovrov  a  3«i  yvvwOm  tp  •««•  '*'^.— *^<**i  ■»"••• 
rayfif  icat  tarfnaytv  ecwwrritAat  oia  rov  ayy^Aau  »  wt^iBw  mmm  Mrm  m« 
u  ovrou  ry  oovAy  avrou  *  IcMUfi; ,  '  of  t/tofnvfnfmp  jil^rliMi  "««W  4ti  «  mt^ 
TOK  Xoyop  row  tf«o0  *k«1  riyjr  ftaprvpiatf  'Ii^irou  v/M"  — '*.?-'**.^y*''  **"■' '.'  '^ 
9T0W|  o<rB  '  cMlcy.     fuucapiof  o  avaeYtPmamw^  xoi  ot  «  ^   iiiait  twU  pt^ 

•  ^*. »     >« s I ' ^ - ti^nm  hatai  ■«•  wraal  •■ 


4.  Ill 


OaLiiil. 


oiTovorrrr  roiiy  Aof^oiw  r^r  iroo^nfTtiar^  mU  rripoSwnt  ^mw  Ofe  Mripa  MMt  mm*. 

ra  «V  awrp  yrfpattfUvtv  o  y«/>  «u/»or  •77»r.  '^nuirTTiffTi  pijiuiii' 

*  *  'IflMtyiTT*  roTf  c«Ta  iKK^rjtrlait  rait  i»  rn  'Koif  *»•  ••"*  •■  AUfc^OrSu 

Vapir  v/uv  Jccu  ftptimf  ctro  ^  *d  (try  kcu  o  ^y  irat  o  ^mmm  9rtTeirtM«aaa,«« 

jrioK  Tou  Opovov  avrov,  *  mu  oa-o  'Inirou  voKTroi*',  *  •  1^,.*^?*^  ''"L'f.J?^* 
uapTvt  o  grurrof,    o  Vfanvrw^i '  rcoy  ptxptay,  «ai  o 


<t  A.  ia  HlMr.) 

AmnuAmx  tot  aA  lOAincor 
KAi  rrAinuiz  tot  i*. 

.AnOKAAVTIX  ID   TOT   OBUOrOT 
KAI  KrAITBAirroT  Q. 
•tmmt  mm  awMakw^  tt. 

»t. 
I  rtm  tuXtin  ■■■■■X»4ic  C> 
rOT  «7M«  ■«  fvMa*  «*•• 

X,  M»v  Dim.  AUa.  am  Eui  IlC  tU. 


—  i  Otae  (t  A  ft*  rtaM«M]  oa.  /Mm. 
Abr.  •^  Kw.  U.K. 

—  lM«r«  Jt*  K.  to  iaafftrtfoM^  Twnta 
X».  I  :  iMvrf  T.  AH*,  rel  [h.  C] 

3.  lf«M  xr***/*}  MTOT  liiM.  ^U».  af. 
Km. 

—  imm  MB.M.1  t  a4£  Tf  ?.1.  Am. 
eM.  mmmmlK.  Kr.  ai^  AMa  «.  7.  I*. 
a*.  I<Q.  iLai-Volf.  MMif*.AnL 
«M,«tk.  »^.  i>Ma.  Ak».  C^L 

—  ••<»  (iii*  AH,  7.  Q.)  C  I.  «.  IC  39. 

r.    91.  ti.]    artJ.  Ml    ^M  MM  Mi 

{imm  39)  x«i|   jmm^m  ptn  twmrm 

7.  (St. )  •  t.  Am.  Ck«(.  J>.  la  Amoi. 

t    oia.nl.  Yi%.MM|*.Ak.8rr. 
En 

a.  r«^  >*r**r  A{C).  rtl  Va%."  |  rw 
X*yw  XQ.  ..VUi.  I  TMv  An*ar  rmntms 
C.) 

—  i.»H<nwO  a-M.  rmmc  ».  ▼•%.  Ct 
^•.  ilMapk.  Arm.  cM.  ^.  iVM.  an. 
/«*/.  Tc* 

4.  l-«»KK.|tl««rrfcv.AanL 


I 


I 


•m  14.  Q.  Am.  tM. 
.kakMC  AMa  1.  «.  7.  9«.  P.  tl.  M. 
Vaiyr.  M«aiHi.'Am.<M  JUL  1^. 
Cb^  Ap.  la  itewc 

T'W^X'O  a*^  oiaalfalwa  'Fhmr 
«*Aav]  if  fr  if^. 

—  fwAlt.l  Aaci4.Q.  I  t*Wfv 

T-  !•  7.  M.  P.  tl.  M.  Mnipk.  Af«. 

Jir.  C^  ««lia  on^Mla  iliM  4«r 
•aatValc. 

—  aM^a]  DoaWJaMChiMJik.  | 
da<Matl>«» 

1  /«r  rti|^ai»]  f  fWi.  »-y.  J.  tK 
AmrML  JUtuafaUiV^CL^afM 
lM.)Bf.a^  (VM.CM.L)  I  mm 
AMC.  «.  7.  14.  M.  rQ.  M.Ta%; 
Mmpk.  Srr.  3tnk.  (Jaha.  «.  M.) 
Am.  U  aianaii  Ana.a< 


iMMr^-UU.,  '  ■ 
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AND 
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(XX.-2.) 

14  KATA   MAGeAION  VI 

avTcuK.     aov  il  itciouktos  iXrrjfKxrvvrjv  firj  yvtana  ij  api-  3 
OTcpci  crov  Tt  iroict  ij  Sc^ta  crov,  oirci>9  J  <rov  rj  iXerjfAXHrvvrj  4 
€K  T<p  KpvuTw*  Kttl  o  tran^p  aov  6  pXtiriav  ly  t^  KpvvTio  airo- 
Siia€i  aou  Kal  orav  irpoaevx^jcrOt,  ovk  ia'€(rO€  5 

cJ?  oi  vvoKpirar  on  <f>iXov{riv  Iv  raT?  on/vayaryois  kqI  ^k 
rats  ytiiviaui  ruiv  ^XarcuoK  ccrrcorcc  Trpo<T€v\t<TdaLi^  ottox 
^avokriv  rots  av^puiirot?*  a/xi;^  Xcyoi  v/itK,  dir€)(ovcri  rov 
fiiaOov  avTtJV,     av  8c  orav   irpoccvxj/i   €IC6A9€    €IC    TO  6 
TAMeloN     COY    KAi    KACICAC    THN     SVpAN    COY    npOCCYiAl 
ra>  varpL  aov    rto    iv  r<p  Kpvirr^'  Koi  6  vanjp  (rov  o 
PXivwv  iv  Ta»  KpvTTTta  airo$<tfcrci  croc      Upoa'€V)(OfJL€voi  8c  7 
fii}  PaTTaXoyi^<njr€  wnr€p  ol  iOvucoCy  SoKowriv  yap  on  iv 
7y  vokvXoyia  outujv  ctacucoixr^T/O'OKrai'  firj  oZv  opLOUiiBrJTi  8 
avrois,  o78cv    yap  [d  ^cds]  d  Tarrjp  vfiwv  (Sv  yptCav  c;(crc 
vpd  rov  v/tu9  air^o-ai  avrdv.     0Zra>9  ovk   vpoa€V)^€a'$€  9 

V|iCi9 

Ilarcp  i7/i(i)i'  d  ci'  rois  ovpavoZi' 
'Aytao^iyrw  rd  ovofid  crov, 

iXOuTot  17  /^ao'tAcia  o-ov,  10 

y€vrjOiJTia  ro  OlKynxd  (roVy 

<J;  ci'  oupav^  Kal  ciri  yijs* 
Tdi'  aprov  i;/i(i>v  rdx  ciriovo-iov  ii 

809  i^/xtb'  cnjfX€pov 
teal  d^c9  ^Mtv  ra  d^CiXi/fiara  i^fiuiy,   '  xa 

(i>s  Kal  i^/ici?  dif}i^KafjL€V  rois  d^ciXcrouf  17/uiiv* 
Kal  /lmJ  uxTtviyicQ^  i^fid^  cis  'n'€ipaa'fx6v,  13 

oAAa  pvaai  rjfid^  oird  rov  vovrjpov, 
Eav  yap  afftrjrt  rot?  avBpiavoL^  rd  irapaTnafiara  avToiv,  14 
aifnjad  Kal  v/utii'  d  Trarrjp  v/ukJif  d   ovpai'ios*    cav  8c  ftij  15 
a<f>^€  Tois  av^pciiTTOi?  [ra  vapaTrrwiiaTa  avrcoi'] ,  ovSc  d  va- 
Tiyp  v/ii(i>i'  a^Vci  rd  vapaimofiaTa  vfiwv.  "Orav  16 

8c    n/oTcui/TC,    /11J    ytVco-^c    cJs  01  viroKpirol  aKvOpunroi, 
a<l>ayiio}xnv  yap  rd  vpoaunra  avrcuv  OTrojs  ^aviixnv  rois 
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APPENDIX    III. 


LIST  OF  REVISERS. 


:  This  Is.  the  most  complete  list  ever  pnblished,  and  iocludes  all  vtho  ac- 
cepted the  nppointmeut  and  have  at  any  time  taken  part  in  the  work  of  re- 
Tisioo.    The  members  are  given  their  presenter  former  titles  and  positions. 


I.    ENGLISH    REVISION   COMMITTEE. 

(1)  Old  Testament  Company. 
Bight  Bev.  Edward  Hakold  Bkownk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester 

(Chairman),  Farnham  Castle,  Surrey.     (Bom  in  1^11.) 
^igbt  Bey.  Lord  Artiiuu  Chakles  Hervey,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells,  Palace,  Wells,  Somerset.     (Bom  Aug.  20, 1808.) 
Bight  Bev.  Alfred  Ollivant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Bishop's  Court, 

Llandaff.     (Bom  in  Manchester  in  1798 ;  died  Dec.  16,  1882.) 
Bight  .Bev.  CoNNOP  Thirlwali^  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Bath. 
. '  (Bora  Feb.  11,  1.797,  at  Stepney,  Middlesex ;  died  July  27,  1875.) 
Bight  Bev.  Christopher   Wordsworth,   D.D.,   Bishop   of  Lincoln. 

(Bora  in  1807  at  Ashby,  Norfolk ;  resigned  1870.) 
Very  Bev.  John  James  Stewart   Perowne,  D.D.,  Dean   of  Peter- 
borough, Deaner}',  Peterborough.     (Bora  March  13, 1823,  at  Burdwan, 

Bengal) 
Very  Bev.  Edward  IIayes  Plusiptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells,  Wells. 

(Bora  Aug.  6,  1821 ;  resigned  March  17,  1874.) 
Very  Bev.  Bobert  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterburj^,  Deanery, 

Canterbury.     (Born  November,  1818,  in  Gloucestershire.) 
Ven.  Benjamin  Harrison,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  Canon  of 

Canterbur}',  Canterbury. 
Ven.  Henry  John  Kose,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford.     (Died  Jan.  1,  1873, 

at  Bedfonl.) 


\ 
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Kev.  William  Lixdsat  Alexaxder,  D.D.,  Profenor  of  Theology,  CoDgre> 
gational  Church  Hall,  Edinburgh.    (Bom  Aug.  24, 1808,  at  Edinburgh.) 

BoDKBT  L,  Bk58LY,  Esq.,  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Gooville  and 
Caiua  College,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  John  Biukkll,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Sl  Andrews,  Soot- 
land. 

Fbank.  Chancr,  Esq.,M.D.,  Burleigh  House,  Sydenham  Hill,  London. 

Thomas  Chejskby,  Esq.,  Reform  <}lub,  Loudon,  8.  W.  (Bom  in  J826,  in 
Barbadoes.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Kjelly  Ciikyxe,  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Ballid  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Rev.  Andrew  Bkuce  Davidson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church 
College,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Davies,  D.D.,  LT^D.,  Baptist  College,  London.  (Bom 
Feb.  26, 1814;  died  July  19,  1875.) 

Rev.  George  Douglas,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Principal  of 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Samuel  Rolles  Driver,  Esq.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott,  Wiukfield  Vicarage,  Windsor. 

Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  (Bom  January,  1805,  at  Greenlaw,  Berwickshire,  Scotland; 
died  Aug.  6,  1874,  at  Glasgow.) 

Rev.  Frei>erick  Field,  D.D.,  Carlton  Terrace,  Helgham,  Norwich. 
(Bora  in  1801,  in  London.) 

Rev.  John  Dury  Geden,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Wesleyan  College,  Dids- 
bury,  Manchester.     (Bora  May  4,  1822,  at  Hastings.) 

Rev.  Christian  D.  Ginsbukg,  LL.D.,  Elmlea,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Rev.  Frederick  William  Gotch,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Baptist  Col> 
lege,  Bristol. 

Rev.  John  Jebo,  Canon  of  Hereford.  (Bom  in  1805,  in  Dublin ;  redgned 
1870.) 

Rev.  William  Kay,  D.D,,  Great  Leghs*  Rectory,  Chelmslbrd. 

Rev.  Stanley  Leatiiks,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Ring*s  College, 
London.     (Bom  March  21,  1830.  at  Ellesborough,  Bucks.) 

Rev.  Joseph  Rawson  Lumbv,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge. 

Prof.  Mc<;iLL.    (Died  March  IG,  1871.) 

Rev.  Archibald  Henry  Sayce.  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, Oxford.     (Bom  Sept.  25,  184C,  at  Shirehampton.) 

Rev.  William  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely,  Cambridge.  (Bom  1806; 
died  April  24,  1875.) 
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Rev.  WiLUAM  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D.y  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of 
Arabic,  Cambridge  (formerly  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen). 
(Bom  at  Keig,  Aberdeenshire.) 

Rev.  DuxcAN  Uabkness  Weir,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  (Bom  in  1822,  at  Greenock ;  died  Nov.  24, 1876, 
in  Glasgow.) 

William  ^Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge.  (Bora  Jan. 
17, 1830,  in  presidency  of  Bengal,  India.) 

WiLLLAM  Aldis  Wrioiit,  £sq.  (8ecretan')f  Bursar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Old  Test,  Company t  37. 

(2)  New  Testament  Company. 

Right  Rev.  Charles  John  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  (Chairman),  Palace,  Gloucester.  (Bom  April  25, 1819,  at  Whit- 
well,  near  Stamford.) 

Right  Rev.  Samuel  Wilbrrforce,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (for- 
merly of  Oxford).  (Bora  Sept.  7, 1805,  at  Clapharo,  near  London ;  at- 
tended only  a  few  sessions;  died  July  19, 1873.) 

Most  Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Pahice,  Dublin.     (Bora  Sept.  9,  1807.) 

Right  Rev.  Joseph  Barber  Liohtfoot,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.   (Bora  in  1828,  at  Liverpool.) 

Right  Rev.  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Palace, 
Salisbury'.     (Bora  in  1803  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.) 

Right  Rev,  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
Bishopshall,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.     (Bora  in  1806.) 

Very  Rev.  Henry  Aij-ord,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  (Bora  Oct.  7, 
1810,  in  London;  died  Jan.  12, 1871,  at  Canterbury.) 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Prolocutor,  Dean  of 
Lichfield,  Deanery,  Lichtield.     (Bora  Jan.  25,  1825,  at  Islington.) 

Very  Rev.  Joseph  Williams  Blakesley,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Dean- 
ery, Lincoln.     (Bora  in  1808,  in  London.) 

Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivalk,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  (Bora  in  1808,  at 
Barton  Place,  Devon ;  resigned  1873.) 

Very  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Deanery,  Rochester. 
(Bora  in  1811,  in  Devonshire.) 

Very  Rev.  Arthur  Penriiyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Deanerj-, "Westminster.  (Bora  Dec.  13,  1815,  at  Al.!trley,  Cheshire; 
died  July  18,  1881,  in  London.) 
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Very  Rev.  Ciiarlks  Joh5  Vaughax,  D.D.,  Dean  of  LUndaC  (Burs 
in  1816.) 

Yen.  William  Lek,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Dublin.  (Born  in 
J815,  in  IreUnd.) 

V'en.  Edwin  Palmer,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford.    (IJom  July  18,  1824,  at  Mixbtir^-,  Oxfordshire.) 

Rev.  JoHKiMi  An<;l'i*,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Baptist  College,  Regent'* 
Park,  London.     (Born  Jan.  16,  J 816,  at  Bolam,  North umberiand.) 

Rev.  David  Brown,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aber- 
deen. 

Rev.  John  Eadik,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  (Glasgow.  (Bom  May  9, 1810,  at  Alva, 
Stirlingshire,  Scotland ;  died  Jan.  3, 1876,  in  Cilasgow.) 

Rev.  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity, Cambridge.     (Bom  iii  Dublin,  April  28, 18*28.) 

licv.  William  Giiuon  H  I'M pi i ry,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin  -  in  •  tbe- 
Fields,  Prebendary  of  St.  PauKs  Cathedral,  London.  (Bom  in  1815,  at 
Sudbury,  Suffolk.) 

Rev.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Canon  of  ¥Ay  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  (Bom  Nov.  6, 1804, 
at  Summer  Hill,  near  Birmingham.) 

Rev.  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Crit- 
icism in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

l{cv.  William  Fiddian  Moi'Lton.  D.D.,  Master  of  The  Leva  School, 
Cambridge.     (Bom  March  14,  1835,  at  Seek,  Staffordshire.) 

Rev.  Sami'el  Nkwtii,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College,  Hampetead,  Lon- 
don. 

Rev.  Ali-lxander  Roberts,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
vcrsitv  of  St.  Andrews. 

Rev.  Frederick  Henuy  Ambrose  Scrivener,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Preb- 
endary, Hendon  Vicarage,  l^>ndun,  N.  W.  (Born  Sept.  20,  1813,  at 
Bermondscy,  Surrey.) 

Rev.  (ii'X>R<iE  Vance  Smith.  D.D.,  Professor,  Parade,  Carmarthen. 

Mr.  Samuel  Prideaux  Treoelles,  LI^D.  (I'reventied  by  ill-health 
from  attending;  bom  Jan.  30,  1813,  at  Falmouth;  dieii  April  24,1875.) 

Rev.  Brooke  Fos«  Westcott,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Peterborough  and  Rcgiuf 
Pn>fe»sor  of  Divinity,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Bora  in  Januari*, 
1825,  near  Birmingham.) 

Rev.  John  Troutbeck  (Secrctar}-),  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

Xao  Test,  Company^  80. 
Members  in  both  Companui,  67. 
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II.  AMERICAN    REVISION   COMMITTEE. 

Gkneral  Officers  of  the  whole  Committee. 

Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
George  E.  Day,  D.D.,  Secreury. 


(1)  Old  Testament  Company, 

Rev.  William  Hkxry  Gueex,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Chairrnan),  Profeaaor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Bom  Jan.  27, 
1825,  in  Groveville,  N.  J.) 

Rev.  George  E.  Day,  D.D.  (Sccrctarj*),  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Di- 
vinity School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Born  March  19, 
1815,'  in  PittsHeld,  Mass.) 

Rev.  CiL\RLES  A.  Aiken,  D.D.,  Professor  of  GUI  Test.  Criticism  in  the 
Theological  Seminar}',  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Born  Oct.  30,  1827,  in  Man- 
chester, Vt.) 

Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
N.  Y.,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.    (Born  Feb.  25,  1819,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Jefferson  Conant,  D.D..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(Bom  Dec.  13,  1802,  in  Brandon,  Vt.) 

Rev.  John  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nar}', New  Brunswick,  N.J.  (Bom  Nov.  29,  1821,  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.) 

Rev.  George  Emlen  Hare,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.     (Ik)rn  Sept.  4,  1805,  in  Philadelphia.) 

Rev.  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  in  the  Kvan- 
•  gelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.     (Born  March 
17, 1823,  in  Martinsburg,  Va.;  died  Jan.  2, 1883,  in  IMiiladelphia.)    - 

Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (Born  March  27,  1802,  in  Northumlierland,  N.  Y. ; 
died  Blay  11, 1877,  in  Schenectady.) 

Rev.  Charles  Marsh  Mkai»,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Theological  Sem.  at  Andover,  l^las*.  ( Born  Jan.  28, 1836,  at  Comwall,Vt.) 

Rev.  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  V.  (Born  Jan.  4,  1831,  in  the  Parish 
of  Plaquemines,  La.) 

Rev.  Joseph  Packard,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.     (Bom  Dec.  23, 1812,  in  Wiscasset,  Maine.) 
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Rer.  Caltcc  Ellis  Stovte.  D.D..  HntfunL  Ccwiiu  formcrir  ProfesMr  of 

Hthnw  in  Andover,  Mmm.    (Burn  April  26, 1802,  at  Xatkk,  Rm: 

resi^iwd  18T6w) 
Jaxe£  Stbo:(g.  S.T.D^  LL.D»  ProTeasor  of  Hi4>rew  in  Dnw  Tbeoiogicil 

Seminanr.  JAadixn.  N.J.     (Bum  Au^.  14, 1822,  in  New  York.) 
Kev.  Cousixirs  V.  A.  Vas  Dtck,  D.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  in  the  American 

CoUfge  at  Beirut,  Syria.    (Bum  Au^.  18,  1818,  in  Kinderhook,  X.  Y. 

Adviaorr  Member  oa  qocstious  of  Arabic) 

Oid  Tf$t,  Coaipamg,  Id. 

(2)  New  Testamcct  Coiipant. 
Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolset,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Chairman),  Ex-President  of 

Yale  College,  New  Uaren,  Conn.     (Bom  Oct.  31, 1801,  in  New  Yori^) 
Rer.  J.  Hknbt  Thater,  D.D.  (Secretary),  formeriy  Professor  of  New 

Test.  Exegesis  in  the  Theok>gicil  Seminary  at  Andorer,  HassL    (Bum 

Nov.  27. 1828,  in  Boston.  Mass. ;  now  resides  in  Cambridge.) 
Charij^s  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New 

York.     (Bom  May  28,  1821,  in  Haverhill,  Mass.) 
Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  LL..D., Professor  of  New  TesL  Exegesis  in  the  Dirin- 

ity  School  of  Harvard  Uuiversity,  Cambridge,  MaaSb     (Bora  April  39, 

1819,  in  Jackson,  Maine.) 
Rev.  J.  K.  Blbr,  D.D.,  Trenton,  N.J.    (Bora  Sept.  21, 1825,  in  Middk> 

towm,  Own.;  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  24.  1882.) 
Thomas  Ch.vse,  LL.D.,  President  of  Uaverford  College,  Pa.     (Bora  Juiie 

16, 1827,  in  AVorcester,  Mass.) 
Rev.  George  R. Crooks,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 

Madison,  N.  J.  (Accepted  the  original  appointment,  but  found  it  iopos^ 

sible  to  attend,  and  resigned.     Bora  Feb.  3, 1822,  in  Philadelphia,  PIl) 
Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  £x-Chancelk»r  of  the  University  of 

New  York.     (Bom  Febu  27,  1826,  in  New  Yoris.) 
Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Test.  Exegesis  in  the 

Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.     (Bom  Nov.  16, 

1828.  in  Nomich,  Conn.) 
J.\3iES  Hadley,  LL.D„  Professor  of  Groek,  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 

Conn.     (Bom  March  30,  1821,  in  Fairtitld,  N.Y.;  died  Nov.  14, 1872, 

in  New  Haven.) 
Rev.  Horatio  Balcii  Hackett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  New  Test 

Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.    (Bora  Dee. 

27, 1808,  in  SalisbufA-,  Mass.:  died  Nov.  2, 1875,  in  Rochester.) 
Rev.  Chari.es  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.     (Never  aUcnded  the  meeting^ 
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but  corresponded  with  the  Committee.    Bom  Dec.  18, 1797,  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  died  June  19, 1878,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.) 

Rev.  AsAHKL  Ci^RK  Kkndrick,  D.D.,  LL.D^  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.     (Bom  Dec.  7, 1809,  in  Poultney,  Vt.) 

Right  Rev.  Alfiieo  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Delaware.     (Bom  Sept  9,  1807,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Rev.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Test.  Exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminar)-,  Hartford,  Coua.  (Born  Oct.  17, 1836,  in  Pitu- 
burgh.  Pa.) 

Rev.  Philip  Sciiaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  (Born  Jan.  1, 1819,  in  Coirc, 
Switzerland.) 

Rev.  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  (Attended 
one  session,  and  resigned  from  ill-health.  Bom  Nov.  21, 1815,  in  Port- 
land, Me. ;  dietl  Feb.  7, 1877,  in  New  York.) 

Rev.  WiLUAM  Fairfield  Wauren,  D.D.,  President  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Boston  Mass.  (Accepted  the  original  appointment,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  attend,  and  resigned.     Bom  March  13, 1838,  in  Boston.) 

Rev.  Edward  Ariel  Washburn.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rcctorof  Calvary  Church, 
New  York.  (Born  April  16,  1819,  in  Boston;  died  Feb.  2,  1881,  in 
New  York.) 

New  Te»t,  Company^  19. 
In  both  CompanieSf  34« 

[A  nnmber  of  Bishops  and  Professors  of  sacred  learning,  who  had  been  In- 
vited to  join  the  American  Committee  at  Its  first  organization  in  1871,  de- 
clined, from  want  of  time,  or  other  reasons,  bat  expressed  interest  in  the 
work  and  coufldence  in  its  snccess.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Bish- 
ops Mcllvaine,  Wliittingham,  and  Williams,  Dr.  Wbedou  (Methodist),  Dr. 
Nevlu  (Reformed),  Dr.  Sbedd  (Presbyterian.)] 

Number  of  English  and  American  Revisers  on  the  Old  Test.  Com- 
pany     52 

Number  of  English  and  American  Revisers  on  the  New  Test.  Com- 
pany      49 

Total 101 

The  English  Committee  up  to  date,  t.  e,,  April,  1883,  lost  by  death  and 
resignation  15  members;  leaving  the  number  still  living 52 

The  American  Committee  up  to  date,  ». «.,  April,  1883,  lost  by  death 

and  resignation  11  members;  leaving  the  number  still  li\*ing 23 

Total "76 
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APPENDIX   IV. 


LIST   OF   CHANGES 

PROPOSED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  AND 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  ENGLISH  COMMITTER 

Bt  Alfred  Lee,  D.D., 

BIBUOr  or  TIIR  raUTEftTANT  KPUMOrAL  DIOOKSE  OF  DRLAWARE. 


[This  list  WM  prepared  fVoin  the  official  records  of  the  Amoricnn  Commit- 
tee (printed,  bat  not  pabllshed),  and  kindly  placed  at  oar  disposal  by  the 
venerable  Bishop  Lee,  one  ot  the  most  faithful  and  regalar  members  of  the 
New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers.  He  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  list  is  fur  from  complete.  The  A.  V.  is  placed  flrvt,  the  R.  V.  second.  ]ii 
some  cases,  slight  differences  between  the  rendering  suggested  and  that 
adopted  are  not  noticed.] 


I.    AMERICAN    SUGGESTIONS   ADOPTED   IN   TEXT. 

Matthkw. 

I.  18.  "  When  as  his  mother  ,  .  .  was  "  :  "  When  his  mother  .  .  . 
had  been  " 

20.  "  while  "  :  "  when  " 

22.  Instead  of,  "  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,"  read  "  by  the 
Lord  through  the  prophet."  This  change  is  placed  in 
the  Appendix,  General  Hule,  No.  V.,  as  preferred  through- 
out. 

24.  "  from  sleep  "  :  "  from  his  sleep  " 
II.     t.  **  went  on  before  "  :  "  went  before  " 

10.  "When"  :  "And  when" 

18.  "would  not"  :  "she  would  not" 
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II.  20.  "which  sought"  :  "that  sought" 

23.  "  shall  be  called  "  :  "  should  be  called  " 

III.  4.  **  meat "  :  "  food  "  ;  and  so  elsewhere  for  rpo^. 
13.  "  Jordan  "  :  " the  Jordan"  ;  and  so  elsewhere. 

IV.  24.  "  lunatic  "  :  "  epileptic  " ;  and  so  elsewhere. 
V.     1.  "  was  seated  "  :  "  had  sat  down  " 

16.  "  candle  "  :  "  candlestick  "  ;  "  lamp  "  :  "  stand  "  ;  and  so  in 

Mark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  xi.  83. 
26.  "  lest "  :  "  lest  haply  "  ;  and  so  often  for  fitiwort. 
35.  "neither"  :  **nor" 
YI.    6.  *'  when  thou  hast  shut "  :  "  having  shut 

7.  "  But  when  ye  pray  "  :  "  And  in  praying 

8.  "  Be  not  ye  therefore  "  :  dele  "  ye  " 
16.  "sour"  :  "sad"  ;  and  new  paragraph. 

.26.  "  much  better  "  :  "  of  much  more  value  " ;  aud  Luke  xiL  24. 
VII.     9.  "  of  whom  if  his  son  shall  ask  bread,  will  he  give"  :  "  who, 
if  his  son  shall  ask  him  for  a  loaf,  will  give  " 

10.  "  a  fish  "  :  "  for  a  fish  " 

"  will  he  give  "  :  "  will  give  " 
yill.    1.  "  came  down  "  :  •"  was  come  down  "  (A.  V.). 

9.  "  this  man  "  :  "  this  one  "  ;  and  Luke. 

11.  "and  west"  :  "and  the  west" 

18.  " multitudes "  :  "great  multitudes " 

"  other  shore  " :  **  other  side  " ;  and  so  elsewhere.  (With  A. V.) 
34.  "  the  whole  city  "  :  "  all  the  city  " 
IX.  81.  "And  they"  :  "But  they" 

"  that  country  "  :  "  that  land  " 
X.  21.  "and  father  shall  deliver  vp  child"  :  "and  the  father  his 

child  " 
XL     6.  "  the  gospel "  :  "good  tidings  " ;  and  so  in  Luke  vil.  22. 
7.  "  look  upon  "  :  "  behold  "  ;  and  so  in  Luke  vii.  24. 
10.  "order  thy  way"  (E.  L)* :  "prepare"  (A.  V.).« 
23.  "  Hell "  :  "  Uades  "  ;  and  so  elsewhere.     This  change  was 
urged  by  the  American  Revisers  from  the  outset,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  British  at  the  last  review. 
26.  "  that  so  "  :  "  for  so  "  ;  from  margin. 
XII.     2.  Read,  "  But  the  Pharisees,  when  they  saw  it,  said," 

4.  "  save  for  the  priests  alone  "  :  "  but  only  for  the  priests  " 
(A.  v.). 

'  First  English  Revision.  ^Authorized  Version. 
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XII. 

12. 

- 

28. 

45. 

xra. 

2. 

12. 

16. 

21. 

26. 

33. 

44. 

XIV. 

1. 

19. 

22. 

26. 

XV. 

13. 

26. 

XVII. 

4. 

8. 

11. 

XVIIL 

8. 

22. 

!  instead  of  ? 

" but  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God*» :  "  but  if 
I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils  " 


"ia"  :  "becometh" 


ad.  "stum- 


XIX.     6. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

XX.     6. 

7. 
14. 


XXI.  10. 

16. 
36. 
38. 


"the  whole"  :  "all  the" 

"taken"  :  "taken  awn v" 

"  should  understand  "  :  "  understand  " 

"  he  is  oflfended "  :  pro.  "  falleth  away " 

bleth  " 

"amidst  the  wheat"  :  "among" 
Margin,  "  is  "  (E.  I.) :  "  denotes  " 
"for  joy  thereof"  :  *'in  his  joy"  ;  from  margin. 
"  report  of  Jesus  "  :  "  report  concerning  Jesus" 
" and  took  "  :  "and  he  took  " 
"  his  disciples  "  :  "  the  disciples  " 
"  in  their  fear  "  :  "  for  fear  " 
"  All  plants  "  :  "  Every  plant " 
"to  cast"  :  dele  "to" 
"  good  that  we  be  here "  :  ^'  good  for  us  to  be  here  " 

(A.  V.) ;  and  so  in  Mark  and  Luke. 
"  no  man  "  :  "  no  one  "  ;  and  Mark  ix.  8. 
"  truly  "  :  "  indeed  " 

"  be  converted  "  :  "  turn  "  ;  and  John  xii.  40,  etc. 
"seventy  times  and  seven"  i  "seventy  times  seven*' 

Exchange  text  and  margin. 
"  For  this  "  :  "  For  this  cause  "  (A.  V.)  ;  and  Mark  x.  7. 
"the  hardness  of  your  hearts"  :  "your  hardness  of 

heart "  ;  and  so  Mark  x.  6. 
"  whoso  marrieth  "  :  "  he  that  marrieth  " 
"be  so"  :  "is  so" 

"  the  sixth  and  ninth  "  :  "  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  " 
"  hired  "  :  "  hath  hired  "  (A.  V.). 
"  that  is  thine  "  :  "  that  which  is  thine  " 
"  it  plcnscth  me  "  :  "  it  is  my  will " 
"  moved  "  :  "  stirred  " 
"And  when  "  :  "But  when" 
"  likewise  "  :  "  in  like  manner  " 
"  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  .  . 

the  husbandmen,  when  they  saw  . 


they  said  " 
.  said" 


"But 


"keep  his  inheritance"  :  pro.  "have"  ;  ad.  "take" 
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1" 


XXI.  41.  "Uis  vineyard'* :  "tbe  vinerard 

42.  *'  tluB  was  the  Lord's  doing  *' :  '*  this  was  from  the  Lord  *' ; 

and  so  Mark  xii.  11. 
XXIL  18.  "  ministers"  :  pro.  "attendants  "  :  ad.  •*  servants  " 
26.  "the  seven"  :  "the  seventh"  (A.  V.). 
84.  "were  gathered"  :  pro.  "gathered"  :   ad.  ** gathered 

themselves  " 

43.  "  in  spirit "  :  "  in  the  Spirit " 

XXIH.     8.  "  master  "  :  "  teacher"  :  (Another  reading.)    The  Amer- 
ican JElevisers  preferred  always  to  trausUte  ctSavKa- 
Xoc, "  teacher." 
14.  Margin,  "and   that"  :  "even  while"  ;  and   so   Mark 
xii.  40. 

23.  "  to  leave  the  other  "  :  "  to  have  left  the  other  " 
26.  "  may  be  "  :  "  may  become  " 

83.  "  escape  from  the  judgment "  :  dele  "  from  " 
XXIV.     8.  "  pains"  :  pro.  *'pang8  "  :  ad.  "travail" ;  and  Mark  xiii.8. 
14.  "  gospel "  :  margin, "  Or,  these  good  tidings  " 
16.  "wliichbe"  :  "that  are" 
22.  **  should  have  been  "  :  "  would  have  been  " 
25.  "  foretold  you  "  :  "  have  told  you  beforehand  "  ;  and  so 
Mark  xiii.  23. 

43.  "  the  tliief  comcth  "  :  "  was  coming  " 
XXy.     9.  J)cle"-yay" 

XXVI.  16.  *•  betray  him"  :  "deliver  him  unto  Mwi"  ;  and  elsewhere. 
24.'  "  good  were  it  for  him  if  that  man  had  not  been  bom  "  : 

"  good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom  " 

(A.  v.).       . 
39.  "  praying  and  saying  "  :  "  and  prayed  saying  " 

44.  "saying  the  same  words  again"  :  "saying  again  the 

same  words  " 
49.  "forthwith"  :  "straightway" 

"  kissed  him  "  :  margin,  "  Gr.,  kissed  him  much  "  ;  and 
elsewhere. 
BO.  "*>  it  this  for  which  thou  art  come?"  :  "<fo  that  for 

which  thou  art  come." 
66.  "guilty"  (of  death) :  "worthy"  ;  and  so  Mark  xlv.  64. 
'XXVII.    6.  "  silver  pieces  "  :  "  pieces  of  silver  " 
21.  "They  said"  :  "And  they  said" 

24.  "  a  tumult  was  made  "  :  "  a  tumult  was  arising  " 
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XXVII.  44.  "cast  the  same  in  his  teeth"  :  "cast  upon  him  the 
same  repitmch  " 

47.  " Some"  :  "And  seme " 

50.  "And  JeB\is,whcn  he  had  cried  again  .  .  .  yielded"  : 
"And  Jesus  cried  again  .  .  .  and  yielded" 

58.  "begged" : "  ^ked  for" ;  and  so  in  other  places  for  at  rioi. 

CI.  "And  there  was  there  Mary  Magdalene"  :  "And  Mary 
Magdalene  was  there  " 
XXVIII.  11.  "  were  done  "  :  "  were  come  to  pass  " 

16.  "  appointed  ":"  had  appointed  " 

Mark. 

I.    4.  "  there  came  John "   :  pro.  "  John  appeared "  :  ad. 
"  John  came  " 
26.  "  having  torn  him,  and  cried  "  :  "  tearing  him  and  crying" 

48.  "solemnly"  :  pro.  "sternly"  [Put  in  margin]  :  ad. 

"strictly"  ;  and  Matt.  ix.  30. 
II.    3.  "  carried  "  :  "  borne  " 

1 5.  "  cometh  to  pass  "  :  **  came  to  pass  " 

III.  8.  "  all  the  things  "  :  **  what  great  things  " 

10.  " for  to  touch  him  "  :  "that  they  might  touch  him  " 
26.  "  riseth  up  "  :  "  hath  risen  up  " 

IV.  8.  "  thirty  .  .  .  sixty  ...  a  hundred  "  :  "  thirtyfold  .  .  . 

sixtyfold  ...  a  hundredfold  ** 
22.  " but  rather  that"  :  "  but  that " 
80.  " place  it?"  :  "set  it  forth  ?" 
32.  "it  growcth  up"  :  dele  "it" 

"  all  herbs  "  :  "  all  the  herbs  " 

"  putteth  forth  "  :  pro.  "  makcth  "  :  ad.  "  putteth  out " 
36.  "  take  him  "  "  take  him  with  them" 

39.  "  arose  "  :  "  awoke  " 

V.    3.  "  among  the  tombs  "  :  "  in  the  tombs  " 

11.  "nigh  unto  the  mountain"  pro.  "by  the  mountain."  : 

ad.  "on  the  mountain  side" 
86.  "  Be  not  afraid  "  :  "  Fear  not " 
88.  "/)«)p/c"  :  pro.  Roman  type  :  ad.  ^^many^^ 

40.  "  when  he  had  '* :  "  having  " 

VI.     2.  "  the  many  "  (E.  1.) :  "  many  "  and  change  margin. 

22.  "his   daughter  Hcrodias"  :  substitute  margin,  "the 
daughter  of  IlerodiashersclC" 
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VI.  24.  ''should  I  ask** :  ** shall  I  ask** 

54.  "they**  :  '' the  people'' 
VII.     8.  "  lay  aside  '* :  pro.  **  let  go  *' :  ad.  "  leave  " 

■   18.  " Is  it  so  that  ye  also  are** :  pro.  "So  then  are  ye  also** : 
ad.  *'  Are  ye  so  .  .  .  also** 
21.  "  proceed  aU  evil  thoughts  ** :  **  evil  thoughts  proceed  ** 
VIII.  13.  "neither  had  thej"  :  "and  they  had  not** 

18.  "remember,  when** :  "remember?  When** 

19,  20.  "  yc  took  up  *' :  "  took  ye  up  ?*' 

IX.     3.  "such  that  no  fuller  .  .  .  can  so  whiten  them**  :  ''so  as 
no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them  ** 
8.  "  when  they  had  looked  ** :  "  lookmg  ** 
12.  "truly**:  "indeed**. 

18.  Exchange  margin  and  text,  "rcndeth  him**  :   "daaheth 

him  down  ** ;  and  Luke  ix.  42. 
X.    2.  "  and  they  asked  **  :  dele  "  they  ** 

87.  "  thy  left  hand  **  :  "  thy  '*  italics. 
XI.     8.  "  leares  *' :  pro.  "  boughs  from  leaves  ** ;  and  dele  margin  ' : 

ad.  **•  branches** 
XIL     9.  "  shall  *' :  "  will  '*  .  . 

10.  "  so  much  8,8  this  *' :  "  even  this  '* 

XIII.  2.  "on  another*'  :  "upon  another** 

11.  "lead  you**  :  pro.  "lead  you  away**  :  ad.  'Mead  you  to 

jiidffCTfunt  '* 
14.  "which  be**  :  "that  are** 

19.  " as  both  not  been '* :  as  there  hath  not  been" 

20.  "  should  have  been  saved  **  :  "  would  have  been  saved  *' 
23.  "foretold  you  all  things**  :  "told  you  all  things  before- 
hand '* 

27.  "  from  the  end  '*  (E.  I.) :  "  from  the  uttermost  part" 
85.  "either"  :  "whether'* 

XIV.  8.  "  to  the  burying '*  :  "  for  the  burying** 
25.  "  drink  no  more  "  :  "  no  more  drink  ** 
82.  "while  I  shall  pray"  :  "while  I  pray" 
65.  "all  the  council"  :  "the  whole  council" 

XV.  37.  "when  he  had  uttered  .  .  .  gave  up"  :  "uttered  .  .  .  and 

gave  up  ** 
43.  "begged  "  :  "asked  for" 
"  counsellor  ":"  councillor  " 
XVL    7.  "  go  your  way  *'  :  "  go  " 
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Luke. 

L  21.  "  was  waitiDg  "  :  "  were  waiting  *' 

28.  Exchange  margin  and  text.    **  Endued  with  grace  ** :  *^  high- 

ly favoured  " 
80.  "  grace  "  :  "  favour  *' 
87.  "  from  God  no  word  "  :  "  no  word  from  God  " 

68.  "how":  "that" 

69.  "  were  calling  "  :  pro.  "  were  about  to  call "  :  ad.  "  would 

^ave  called  " 
IL     2.    "  Quirinus  "  :  "  Quirinius  " 

8.  "  keeping  "  :  "  and  keeping  " 

9.  "  stood  over  "  :  "  stood  by  " 

86.  "  shall  pierce  "  :  "  shall  pierce  through  " 
49.  Read,  "in  ray  father's  house?"  with  E.  I. 
in.     8.  "  worthy  of  your  repentance  "  :  dele  "  your  " ;  put  in  margin. 
18.  "  Many  other  things,  therefore,  in  his  exhortation  preached 
he  unto  the  people  "  :  "  With  many  other  exhortations, 
therefore,  he  preached  good  tidings  unto  the  people  " 
86.  "Salah":  "Shelah" 
IV.  26.  "  a  great  famine  came  "  :  "  there  came  a  great  famine  " 

41.  "forbade  them"  :  "suffered  thcra  not" 
V.  22.  "  What "  :  "  Why  "  ;  put  in  margin. 
VI.     3.  "  so  much  as  this  "  :  "  even  this  " 

27.  "  do  well "  :  "  do  good  " 
Vn.     1.  "  After  that "  :  dele  "  that " 

2.  "  held  in  honor  by  "  (E.  I.)  :  pro.  "  highly  valued  by  "  :  ad. 
"  dear  unto  " 
"Ready  to  die"  :  pro.  "about  to  die"  :  ad.  "at  the  point 
of  death" 
86.  "was  justified"  :  pro.  "hath  been"  :  ad.  "is" 
VIII.     1.  "proclaiming"  :  "preaching" 

6.  "  fell  down  on  the  rock  "  :  dele  "  down  " 
14.  "as  they  go"  :  "as  they  go  on  their  way" 
26.  "  who  then  is  this  ?  for  he  "  :  "  who  then  is  this,  that  he" 

29.  "caught"  :  "seized"  ;  and  Acts  vi.  12,  and  elsewhere. 

"  Bound,  being  kept  with  chains  "  :  "  kept  under  guard 
and  bound  with  chains  " 
IX.     7,8.  "of":"by"(^<T). 

12.  ** here  we  are"  :  "  we  ere  here'* 
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IX.  68.  Margin:  "roosting  places"  :  ** lodging  places'* 
X.    1.  '*  seventy  and  two  "  £.  I. :  "  seventy  "  and  change  margin, 
and  V.  17. 
7.  "  workman  "  :  "  labourer  " 

21.  "  that  so  "  :  "  for  so  "    Ex.  text  and  margin. 

22.  **  to  whomsoever  "  :  **  he  to  whomsoever  " 
20.  "  willing  "  :  pro.  **  wishing  "  :  ud.  *'  desiring  '* 
41.  "careful"  :  "anxious" 

XI.  89.  "  dish  "  :  "  platter  " 

45.  "  thus  saying,"  :  "  in  saying  this  " 
XII.  11.  "unto":  "before" 

36.  "  and  ye  yourselves  "  :  **  and  be  ye  yourselves  " 

46.  "faithless"  :  "unfaithful" 
68.  "exactor"  :  "officer" 

XIIL    4.  "  debtors  "  E.  I.  :  "  oflfcnders  "  ;  margin,  "  Gr.  debtors/* 

9.  Insert  "«w«"  after  "thenceforth" 

16.  "  to  be  loosed  "  :  "  to  have  been  loosed  " 

XIV.     1.  "  chief  Pharisees  "  :  "  rulers  of  the  Pharisees  " 

23.  "  compel "  :  "  constrain  " 
XV.     7.  "just":  "righteous" 

13.  "a  country  afar  off"  :  "a  far  country"  (and  Luke  xix. 

12,  A.  v.). 
XVI.     2.  "  mavest  be  "  :  "  canst  be  " 

3.  "  I  cannot  dig "  :  "  I  have  not  strength'to  dig" 

14.  "  mocked  "  :  "  scoffed  " 

16.  "  the  kingdom "  :  pro.  "the  glad  tidings  of  the  kiogdom  " : 

ad.  "  the  gospel  of  " 
28.  "warn"  :  ** testify  unto" 
XVII.    2.  "  profitable  "  :  pro.  "  gain  "  :  ad.  "  well " 
6.  "  would  obev  "  :  "  would  have  obeved  " 

1 7.  "  were  there  not  the  ten  "  :  "  were  not  the  ten  " 
33.  "shall  quicken  it"  :  "shall  preserve  it"  (A.  V.). 

XVIII.    9.  "  the  rest "  :  "all  others  " 

22.  "yet  lackest  thou  one  thing"  :  "one  thing  thou  lackcst 
vet" 

XIX.     2.  "  being  himself  also  rich  "  :  "  and  he  was  rich  " 

XX.  46.  "  Take  heed  of "  :  "  Beware  of  " 

XXL  25.  "  waves  "  :  pro.  "  swelling  waves"  :  ad.  " billows " 

35.  "break  in"  E.  L  :  "come" 

XXIL  29.  Read  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom** 
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XXII.  87.  "for  indeed  that*'  :  dele  "indeed" 

XXIII.  1.  "number"  :  pro.  "multitude"  :  ad.  "company" 
12.  "together"  :  "with  each  other" 

**  with  each  other  "  :  "  between  themselves  " 
28.  "  requiring  "  :  pro.  "  demanding  "  :  ad.  "  asking  " 
85.  "derided"  :  "scoflfed  at" 
66.  "sepulchre"  :  "tomb"  ;  and  so  elsewhere  ior  fiitifittov. 

XXIV.  22.  "  made  us  astonished  "  :  "  amazed  us  " 
39.  "  behold  we  have  "  :  "  behold  we  having  " 

JOHM. 

I.     6.  Exchange   text   and   margin.     "  overcame "  :   "  appre- 
hended " 

6.  "  there  was  "  :  pro.  "  appeared  "  :  ad.  "  came  " 

7.  "  through  him  might  believe "  :  "  might  believe  through 

him" 

8.  "  but  that  he  might "  :  "  but  came  that  he  might " 
12.  Exchange  text  and  margin,    "power"  :  "the  right" 

14.  "the  glory"  :  "glory" 

15.  "spake"  :  "said" 

18.  Exchange  text  and  margin.    "  God  only  begotten  "  :  "  the 
only  begotten  Son  " 

88.  "  Holy  Ghost "  :  "  Holy  Spirit "  ;  and  Acts  vi.  5. 
42.  "  (Which  is  by  interpretation,  Peter)." 

48.  "  before  that  Philip  "  :  "  before  Philip  " 
II.     6.  "  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews  "  :  "  the  Jews' 
manner  of  purifying  " 
10.  "largely"  (E.  I.):  "freely" 

III.  8.  Exchange  margin  and  text.     "Tlie  Spirit  breatheth"  : 

"The  wind  bloweth" 

IV.  21.  " at  Jerusalem "  :  "in  Jerusalem" 
22.  "of  the  Jews"  :  "from  the  Jews" 
25.  "tell  us"  :  "declare  unto  us" 

27.  "  talked  "  :  pro.  "  was  talking  "  :  ad.  "  was  speaking  " 
84.  "  perfect "  :  "  nccomplisli "  ;  and  xvii.  4. 

89.  "  for  the  word  "  :  "  because  of  the  word  " 

V.  6.  "  wilt  thou  "  :  "  wouldest  thou  " 
80.  "of  mine  own  self"  :  "of  myself" 

89.  "  scriptures ;  for  ye  think  " : "  scriptures,  because  ye  think  " 

VI.  1.  "  over  "  :  "  to  the  other  side  of  " 
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VL  89.  "til  which"  :  "all  that  which*' 

41.  "at":  "concerning" 

66.  "  After  this  "  :  "  Upon  this  " 
VU.     6.  "  present "  :  "  come  "  (A.  V.). 
16, 17.  "doctrine"  :  ''teaching" 
18.  "his  glory  that  sent  him"  :  **the  glory  of  him  that  sent 

him" 
46.  "Why  hare  ye  not  brought  him?"  :  "Why  did  ye  not 

bring  him  ?" 

51.  "hear  him"  :  "hear  from  himself" 

52.  Exchange  margin  and  text.     "  see :  for  out  of  Galilee  ** : 

"  see  that  out  of  Galillee  " 
Vin.    8.  "  when  they  had  "  :  "  having " 

12.  "  Jesus  therefore  again  "  :  "  Again  therefore  Jesus  "  etc 

42.  "  came  out "  :  "  came  forth  " 

46.  "say  the  truth"  :  dele  "the" 

49.  "  ye  do  dishonour  "  :  dele  "  do  " 
IX.    5.  "  Whensoever  "  :  "  When  " 

X.  12.  "scattereth^/odt":  "scattercth /A«m" 
88.  "If  I  do":  "If  I  do  them" 
41."  John  did  "  :  "  John  indeed  did  " 
XI.  12.  "he  shall  be  saved"  :  "he  will  recover" 
20.  "  Mary  sat  still "  :  "  Mary  still  sat  " 
28.  "  her  sister,  saying  secretly  " : "  her  sister  secretly,  saying" 

47.  "  miracles  "  :  "  signs  "    Exchange  margin  and  text. 

50.  "  reckon  "  :  pro.  "  consider  "  :  ad.  "  take  account " 
XII.  28.  *'from  heaven"  :  "out  of  heaven" 

86.  "  was  hidden  "  (E.  I.) :  "  hid  himself" 

88.  "  who  believed  "  :  "  who  hath  believed  " 

60.  "whatsoever"  :  "the  things  which" 

XIII.  18.  "I  chose "  :  " I  have  chosen " 

23,  28.  "at  meat"  :  "at  the  table" 

34.  "  I  loved  you  "  :  "  I  have  loved  you  *' 
"  may  love  "  (E.  I.) :  dele  "  may  " 

XV.     8.  " Even  now  "  :  "  Already" 

5.  "  without  me  "  :  "  apart  from  me  " 

15.  "have  heard"  :  "heard" 

XVI.     8.  "  of  sin  "  :  "  in  respect  of  sin  " 

18.  Return  to  A.  V. 

XVII.  18.  "And  now"  :  "But  now" 
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XYIL  24.  "  they  also  may  be  with  me  where  I  am  ** :  "  where  I  am, 

they  also  may  be  with  me  " 
XVm.    6.  "  As  soon  then  as  "  :  "  When  therefore  " 
9.  "of  them  which"  :  "of  those  whom" 

16.  "and  that  disciple"  :  " How  that  disciple '* 

20.  "  whither  all  the  Jews  resort "  :  "  where  all  the.  Jews 

come  together  " 
80.  "  would  not "  :  "  should  not " 
XIX.  12.  "whosoever":  "  every  one  that " 

17.  "a  place"  :  "the  place" 

80.  "gave  up  the  ghost"  :  "gave  up  his  spirit"  {irapidwKe 

rb  irvivfia), 
89.  "which"  :  "he  who" 
XXI.  11.  "went  up"  :  "went  aboard"    (In  margin.) 

17.  "  seest "  :  "  knowest " 

20.  "  leaned  on  his  breast "  :  "  leaned  back  on  his  breast " 

Acts. 

I.     4.  "»aJ//iAe":  "wic/Ae" 
13.  "room"  :  "chamber" 

18.  "acquired  a  field"  :  "obtained" 

21.  "  Wherefore  of  the  men  "  :  "  Of  the  men  therefore  "  ^ 

23.  "  appointed  "  :  pro.  "  set  forth  "  :  ad.  "  put  forward  " 
II.     6»  1 1.  "  speak  "  :  "  speaking  " 

20.  "  before  the  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come" : 
"  before  the  day  of  the  Lord  come,  that  great  and  no- 
table rfay" 

22.  Exchange  text  and  margin.    "  powers  "  :  "  mighty  works  " 

24.  "  pains  "  :  "  pangs  " 
26.  "  rest "  :  "  dwell " 

82.  "of  whom"  :  "whereof"  ;  and  so  iii.  15. 

88.  "  for  the  remission  "  "  unto  the  remission  " 

89.  "  unto  you  "  :  "  to  you  " 

47.  **  such  as  were  in  the  way  of  salvation."  (E.  I.) :  "  them  that 
were  being  saved."  [Further  change  suggested  by 
American  Committee  and  not  adopted.  J  See  Appendix. 
in.     1.  "  for  the  hour  "  (E.  I.) :  "  at  the  hour  " 

10.  "  gate  "  :  "  Gate  " 

20.  "  which  was  "  :  "  who  hath  been  " 

22.  "say"  :  "speak" 
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IV.    2.  "being  troubled"  :  "being  sore  troubled"  ;  and  xvi.  18. 
9.  "  be  examined  "  :  "  are  examined  ** 

12.  "  our  salvation  is  not  in  anj  other"  (E.  L) :  "  in  none  other 
is  there  salvatiotr*' 

24.  "hast  made"  :  "did«<v  make" 

25.  "hast  said"  :  "didst  say" 

27.  "hast  anointed"  :  "didst  anoint" 

28.  "  determined  before  to  be  done  "  :  "  foreordained  to  come 

to  pass  " 

82.  "  and  of  one  sou    *  :  dele  "  of  one  " 

V.  16.  "  some  of  them  "  :  "  some  one  of  them  " 
21.  "early  in  the  moiuinsr"  :  "about  daybreak" 
30.  "  ye  hanged  on  a  tree  and  slew  "  :  "  ye  slew,  banging  him 
on  a  tree"     '"' 

83.  **  wished  "  :  "  were  mr      i  " 
34.  "reputation":  "ttji      r" 

"  little  space ":"  littl    while" 
86.  " intend  to  do"  :  " are  about  to  do" 
36.  "  brought  to  nought "  :  "  came  to  nought " 
VI.     1.  "And  in  these  days"  :  "Now  in  these  days" 

14.  "delivered  us"  :  "delivered  unto  us" 
VII.    4.  "he  removed"  :  "  'iod  removed" 

11.  "dearth"  :  "famine'  ;  also  xi.  28. 

12.  "first"  :  "thefii-stt  ue" 
16.  "Emmor"  :  "Hamor" 

33.  "from  off  thy  feet"'r  dele  "off" 

40.  "brought":  "led" 

46.  "receiving  it  after"  ^  "in  their  turn" 
62.  "ye  were  even  now  "  :  "ye  have  now  become" 
VIII.  10.  "  great ":"  Great "    ' 

21.  "this  word"  :  "this  matter"  (A.  V.). 

23.  "  for  gall "  :  "  in  the'  gall "     Margin,  pro.  "  art "  :  ad.  "  wilt 

become  gall" 
88.  "  went  down  both  "  :  "  both  went  down" 
IX.  17.  "mightest"  :  "mayest" 

23.  "  counsel "  :  "  counsel  together  " 

32.  "  passed  "  :  pro.  "  was  going  "  :  ad.  "  went " 

33.  "  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy  "  :  "  for  he  was  palsied  " 

34.  "maketh  thee  whole"  :  "healeth  thee" 

41.  **  when  he  had  called"  :  "calling" 
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X.  10.  "  would  have  eaten  " :  pro. "  wighed  to  cat " :  ad. "  desired  " 

17.  "porch":  "gate" 

28.  "  and  to  me  "  :  "  and  jet  unto  me  " 

83.  "  are  commanded  "  :  "  have  been  commanded  " 

36.  "  he  sent  the  word  "  :  "  t  e  word  which  he  sent "  :  "  he 

is  Lord  of  all "  in  {  ). 
XI.    4.  "  rehearsed  "  :  pro.  "  set  forth  "  :  ad.  "  expounded  " 
13.  "  which  stood  and  said  "  :  " standing  and  saying" 
19.  "They  then  which"  :  prv'  "Now  they  that"  :  ad.  "They 

therefore  that "  -        ^ 

23.  "in  the  purpose  of  their  heart  ' :  **  with  purpose  of  heart" 
26.  "assembled  themselves'*  :  p.x>.  "came   together"  :  ad. 

"  were  gathered  togetl  .]r  " 
"  in  the  church  "  :  "  '^ith  the  church  " 

XIII.  5.  "their  minister"  :  pu     'pisihiant"  :  ad.  "attendant" 
1.  "  who  called  ":"  The  «u    ;(C,iied" 

10.  "thou  child"  :  "thou  soi  „" 
13.  "sailed"  :  "set  sail"  ;  also  xvi.  11,  xx.  3. 
16.  "with  his  hand"  :  "with  the  hand" 
18,20.  "about"  :  "for  about" 
34.  "faithful"  :  "sure" 
46.  "  waxed  bold  "  :  "  spake  cut  boldly  " 
"  have  been  spoken  "  :  "  *»e  spoken  " 

XIV.  6.  "  perceived  it "  :  "  becam,.^^ware  of  it " 
19.  "And":  "But" 

"  came  thither  certain  Jew£  "  :  "  came  Jews  thither  " 
"drew"  :  "dragged" 
XV.     1.  "manner"  :  "custom"  :  a:so  xvii.  2. 

10.  "  to  put "  :  pro.  "  by  putting  "  :  ad.  "  that  ye  should  put " 
17, 18.  Read  "  who  makcth  these  things  known  "  ;  and  margin. 
26.  "  being  assembled  with  one  accord  "  :  pro.  "  having  come 
to  one  mind  "  with  marg.,  "  having  come  together  "  : 
ad.  "  having  come  to  one  accord  " 
31.  "  at  the  exhortation  "  :  "  for  the  consolation  "  (A.  V.). 
38.  "  right "  :  pro.  "  meet "  :  ad.  "  good  "  (A.  V.). 
XVI.     4.  "  that  were  ordained  "  :  "  which  had  been  ordained  " 
6.  "  preach  "  :  "  speak  " 

8.  "and  they  passed  by  Mysia,  and  came"  :  "and  passing 
by  Mysia,  they  came  " 

18.  " i/ie  fpirit  came  out "  :  " it  came  out" 
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XVII.  28.  "  things  that  ye  worship  "  (E.  I.) :  "  objecte  of  your  worship" 
XVIII.  10.  "hurt":  "harm" 

18.  "unto  Syria"  :  "for  Syria" 

24.  "born  at  Alexandria"  :  "an  Alexandrian  by  race" 

25.  "in  the  spirit"  :  "in  spirit"  ;  and  xix.  21,  same  change 

proposed. 

26.  "  John.     The  same  "  :  "  John ;  and  he  " 

"  synagogue :  but "  :  "  sj-nagogue.    But " 

27.  Exchange   text   and   margin  :   "helped  much   through 

grace  them  which  had  believed "  :  "  helped  them 
much  which  had  believed  through  grjkcc 
XIX.    2.  In  margin  for  "  be  a  Holy  Ghost "  :  "  is  "  etc. 

7.  "  all  the  men  were  "  :  "  they  were  in  all " 

8,  9.  "disputing"  :  pro.  "discoursing"  :  ad.  "reasoning 
16.  "Jesus  I  acknowledge"  :  "I  know" 

81.  "  which  were  his  friends"  :  " being  his  friends " 
89.  "  enquire  "  :  pro.  "  seek  for  "  :  ad.  "  seek  " 
XX.    8.  "  three  months  were  past "  :  "  he  had  spent  three  months 
there'* 
6.  "  had  come  "  :  "  had  gone  before  "  :  change  of  text. 
10.  "  trouble  not  yourselves  "  :  "  make  ye  no  ado  " 

27.  "  all  the  counsel "  :  "  the  whole  counsel " 

28.  Exchange  text  and  margin.     "  overseers  "  :  "  bishops  " 
XXI.    9.  "  Now  the  same  man  "  :  "  Now  this  man  " 

20.  "  zealous  of  the  law  "  :  "  zealous  for  the  law" 

26.  "  strangled  "  :  "  what  is  strangled  " 
31.  "sought"  :  "  werc  seeking" 

"chief  captain"  :  margin,  "military  tribune" 
"  an  uproar  "  :  "  confusion  " 
XXII.  18.  "standing  over  me"  :  "standing  by  me" 
15.  "his  witness"  :  "a  witness  for  him" 

19.  "believe":  "believed" 

XXIII.  6.  "  of  the  hope  "  :  pro.  "  for  the  hope  "  :  ad.  "  touching  " 
15.  "  for  that  ye  would  "  :  "  as  though  ye  would  " 

27.  "  would  have  been  slain  "  :  "  was  about  to  be  slain  " 
"  mv  soldiers  "  :  "  the  soldiers  " 

29.  "  touching  "  :  pro.  "  concerning  "  :  ad.  "  about " 

XXIV.  11.  " understand"  :  pro.  "ascertain"  :  ad.  "talte  knowledge" 
1 2.  "  gathering  "  :  "  stirring  up  " 

14.  "so  worship  I '^ :  " so  serve  I " 
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XXrV.  14.  "and  written"  :  "and  which  are  written" 

18.  { : )  after  "  offerings  "  instead  of  ( . ) 
24.  "  his  own  wife  "  :  "  his  wife  " 

XXV.     1.  "  the  province  "  :  "  his  "  :  ad.  in  margin. 

8.  "answered  for  himself"  :  "said  in  his' defence" 
11.  "  if  I  be  a  wrong  doer  "  :  "  if  I  am,"  etc. 
16.  "that  he  which  ia  accused "  :  "that  the  accused" 

19.  "superstition"  :  "religion"  :  text  in  margin. 
22.  "should  wish"  :  "could  wish" 

XXVI.    3.  "because  thou  art  specially  expert"  :  "especially  be- 
cause thou  art "  :  text  in  margin. 
14.  "pricks":  "goad" 

16.  "wherein  thou  hast  seen  mo":  "which   thou  hast 

seen  "  ;  put  in  margin. 

22.  "  the  succour  of  "  :  "  the  help  that  is  from  " 
XXVII.     9.  "already  past"  :   "gone  by"  :   ad.  "already  gone 

by" 

17.  "  run  into  "  :  "  fall  away  into  "  :  ad.  "  be  cast  upon  " 
19.  "  furniture  "  :  pro.  "  movables  "  :  ad. "  tackling  "  (A.  V.). 
21.  "  not  set  sail "  :  "  not  have  set  sail " 

XXVIII.    4.  "justice":  "Justice" 
6.  "  mind  "  :  "  minds  " 
8.  "  it  came  to  pass  "  :  pro.  "  happened  "  :  ad.  "  it  was  so  " 

"  to  whom  "  :  "  unto  whom  " 
17.  "  were  of  the  Jews  first "  :  "  were  chief  of  the  Jews  "  ; 

dele  margin. 
19.  "not  because"  :  "not  that" 

Romans. 

I.     1.  "  bondman  "  :  "  servant "  ;  margin,  "  Or,  bondman  " 
2.  "  holy  scriptures  "  :  "  the  holy  scriptures  " 
4.  "  resurrection  "  :  "  the  resurrection  " 
17.  "the  righteousness"  :  "a  righteousness" 

26.  "  affections  "  :  "  passions  " 

82.  "do"  :  "practise"  (bis) :  "commit"  :  "do" 

II.     1.  "  inexcusable  ":"  without  excuse  " 

17.  "art  named"  :  "bearest  the  name  of" 

23.  "in  a  law"  :  "in  the  law" 

27.  "through  the  letter"  :  "with  the  letter" 
III.    5.  "  as  a  man  "  :  "  after  the  manner  of  men  " 

88 
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III.  20,28.  *' works  of  Uw*'   :   ''tbe  works  of  the  law*"  ;  from 

margin. 
31.  '*  Uw  "  :  *'  the  Uw  *"  (&u)  ;  dele  margin. 
''  through  the  faith  '* :  "*  throagh  faith  ** 

IV.  12.  Dele ''thai  he  mi ff hi  WitLL}. 

18.  **  was  spoken  **  :  *'  had  been  spoken  ** 

19.  "regarded"  :  "considered" 

V.    5.  "  maketh  not  ashamed  "  :  "  patteth  not  to  shame  ^ 
8.  "esUblisheth"  :  "commendeth" 
11."  our  reconciliation  "  :  "  the  reconciliation** 

20.  "  a  law  "  :  "  the  law  " 

VI.     2.  "live  any  tonger"  :  "any  longer  live" 
4.  "even  so  we"  :  "so  we  also" 

13.  "  from  being  dead  "  :  "  from  the  dead" 

21.  "  therefore  had  ye  then  "  :  "  then  had  ye  at  that  time" 
VII.     1.  "  know  law  "  :  "  know  the  law  " 

6.  "bv  the  law"  :  "through  the  law" 

7.  "  lust "  :  "  coveting  " 

12.  «  Wherefore"  :  "So  that" 
VIII.    2.  Dele  "  tbce  "  in  margin. 
28.  "with  them"  :  "to  them" 
IX.     1.  "therewith  bearing  me  witness"  :  "bearing  witness  with 
me" 
6.  A  marginal  rendering  was  suggested  (sec  American  Ap- 
pendix), for  which  three  others  were  substituted. 
21.  "one  vessel "  :  "one  part  a  vessel"  ;  from  margin. 
X.     7.  "deep"  :  "abyss" 

12.  Pro.  "being  rich"  :  ad.  "and  is  rich" 

14.  Dele  margin,  "of  whom" 
16.  "  obey  "  :  "  hearken  to  " 

XI.  22,28.  "abide"  :  "continue" 

80.  "yet"  :  "but" 
XII.     8.  *<  not  to  be  liighminded  above  what  he  ought  to  be  minded ; 
but  to  be  so  minded  as  to  be  soberminded  "  :  "  not  to 
think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
but  so  to  think  as  to  think  soberly  " 

1 3.  "  following  after  hospitality  "  :  "  given  to  hospitality  " 

16.  "be  not  highmindcd"  :  pro.  "mind  not  high  things":  ad. 
"  set  not  your  mind  on  high  things  " 
XIV.  28.  "*/  «  not"  :  ''he  eaieth  not"  (A.  V.). 
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1  Corinthians. 

I.     2.  Insert  "  tliero  that  are ''  before  '*  sanctified  " 
3.  "grace"  :  *•  Grace" 

11.  "shewn"  :  pro.  "made  known"  :  ad.  "signified" 

12.  "and  this  I  say"  :  "Now  this  I  mean" 
22.  Dele  "likewise"  before  "Greeks" 

II.    4.  "my  message"  :  "my  preaching"  (A.  V.). 
VII.  26.  "necessity"  (E.  I.) :  "distress"  (A.  V.). 

37.  "  virgin  "  :  "  virgin  dattgJUer  " 
IX.  17.  "willingly"  :  "of  mine  own  will" 

"  unwillingly  "  :  "  not  of  mine  own  will " 
19.  " being"  free  :  pro.  "  though  I  am  "  :  ad.  "  though  I  was  " 
X.     2.  "  into  Moses  "  :  "  unto  Moses  " 
XI.     7.  "  a  man  "  :  "  n  man  indeed  "  (A.  V.). 

XIII.  1, 2, 3.  "  and  have  not "  :  "  but  have  not " 

5.  "  reckoneth  not  the  evil"  (E.  I.) :  "  taketh  not  account  of  evil" 

12.  "in  a  glass"  :  "in  a  mirror"  ;  and  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

13.  "greater  "  :  "  greatest " ;  margin,  " Gr.,  greater" 

XIV.  22.  "  wherefore  the  tongues  " :  dele  "  the  " 
XV.     1.  "  declare  ":"  make  known  " 

Dele  "  as  touching  "  before  "  the  gospel " 
34.  "  as  is  right "  :  "  righteously  " 
XVI.  12.  "  God»8  will "  (E.  I.)  :  "  his  wUl " 

"  that  he  should  come  "  :  "  to  come  " 


2  Corinthians. 

III.  13.  "  Moses  put"  :  " Moses,  who  put" 

IV.  8.  "  afflicted  "  :  "  pressed  " 

15.  "having  multiplied   may  through   the  many"  :  "being 
multiplied  through  the  many  ipay" 
V.  21.  "sin  for  us"  :  "sin  on  our  behalf" 
VII.     2.  Margin,  "  Gr.,  Contain  us  "  :  "  Make  room  for  us  " 

"defrauded"  :  "took  advantage  of" 
VIII.     3.  "  of  their  own  "  :  "  Oieil  gave  of  their  own  " 

4.  "  they  offered  the  grace  "  :  "  for  the  grace  "  :  ad.  "  in  regard 

of  "  etc. 
1 7.  "  for  he  accepted  "  :  "  for  indeed  he  accepted  " 
IX.  13.  "  for  the  subjection  of  your  profession  to  the  gospel ":"  for 
the  obedience  of  your  confession  unto  the  gospel " 
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X.    8.  Dele  *^an  authority ^^  and  enclose  "which  .  .  .  down" 
m(    ). 
9.  "  as  U  were  to  "  ;  "  as  if  I  would  "  (A.  V,). 
10.  "forcible":  "strong" 

12.  "do  not  understand"  :  "are  without  understanding" 
XI.    2.  "  have  espoused  "  :  dele  "  have  " 

"may  present"  :  "might  present" 
6.  "  in  everything  we  have  made  manifest  the  gonpd  among 
all  men  unto  you  "  :  "  in  everything  we  have  made  i< 
manifest  among  all  men  to  you-ward  " 
20.  "taketh  you"  :  pro.  "catcheth  you"  :  ad.  "takcth  you 

captive  " 
23.  "  I  am  more  than  they  "  :  "  I  more  " 

"  exceedingly  " :  pro. "  beyond  measure" :  ad.  "above  measure" 
XIII.     8.  "  mighty  "  : '"  powerful " 

4.  "might"  (E.  I.) :  "power"  bit, 
1.  "  should  "  ;  "  may  "  ins, 

Galatians. 

II.     6.  "what  they  once  were"  (E.  I.)  :  "whatsoever  they  were" 
(from  margin), 
"imparted  nothing  more"  :  "imparted  nothing" 

16.  "  works  of  law  "  :  "  works  of  the  law  "  W»,  and  iii.  6. 
"except  it  be"  :  pro.  "but"  :  ad.  "save" 

III.  11.  "in  the  law "  :  " by  the  law " ;  margin,  " Gr^  in " 

IV.  11.  "I  have  toiled  for  you"  :  "I  have  bestowed  labour  upon 

you"  (A.  v.). 

17.  "zealously  court  you  "  (E.  I.) :  "zealously  seek  you" 

18.  "courted"  (E.  I.)  :  "sought";  (.)  after  "you"  instead 

of(,). 

19.  "my"  :  "My" 

V.     4.  "  put  away  "  :  "  severed" 
"fallen"  :  "fallen  away" 
13.  "For  ye  were  called  .  .  .  brethrien"  :  "For  ye,  brethren, 
were  called  " 


Ephrsians. 

11.     6.  "  raised  us  up  "  :  "  raised  us  up  with  him" 
"to  sit  together"  :  "to  sit  with  him" 
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II.  16.  ^^even  the  enmitv,  in  his  flesh,  having  abollifhed"  :  "having 
abolished  in  bis  flesh  the  enmity  ** 

16.  "slain  the  enmity  in  it"  :  "slain  the  enmity  thereby*' 

III.  17.  "ye  being  rooted"  ^  "to  the  end  that  ye,"  etc. 

18.  "that  ye  may  have  strength"  :  pro.  "may  be  fully  able"  : 
ad.  "may  be  strong"    . 

21.  Insert  "Amen"  at  end  of  verse. 

IV.  21.  "byhim":"inhim" 

22.  "  decayeth  according  to  "  :  "  waxeth  corrupt  after  " 

V.  19.  "speaking  to  yourselves"  :   "speaking  one  to  another"  ; 
and  Colos.  iii.  16. 
VI.  13.  "  take  up  unto  you  "  :  "  take  up  " 

24.  "in  incorruption "  :  pro.  "with  a  love  incorruptible"  :  ad. 
"in  uncomiptness " 

Philippians. 

I.    8.  "compassions"  (E.  I.)  :  pro.  "tenderness"  :  ad.  •* tender 
mercies  " 
10.  "  giving  no  offence  "  :  "  void  of  offence  " 

17.  "supposing"  :  "thinking" 

20.  "  ashamed  "  :  "  put  to  shame  " 
28.  "to  them":  "for  them" 

II.     3.  "  themselves  "  :  "  himself  " 
4.  "on  his  own "  :  " to  his  own " 
8.  "unto  death"  :  "even  unto" 
10.  "inearth":  "on  earth" 

12.  ( ; )  after  "  trembling  "  instead  of  ( . ). 

22.  "unto"  :  "in  furtherance  of" 

IV.     7.  "  keep  your  hearts  "  :  "  guard  your  hearts  " . 

8.  "make  account  of"  (E.  I.) :  "think  on"  (A.  V.). 

13.  "euableth  me"  :  pro.  *'giveth  me  power"  :  ad.  "strength- 

enethme"  (A.  V.). 

21.  "chiefly"  :  "especially" 

Ck)L0SSlANS. 

I.     2.  "  holy  "  :  exchange  with  margin,  "  saints  " 

14.  "  the  redemption  "  :  "  our  redemption  " 

23.  "  be  not  moved  awav  "  :  dele  "  6<? " 

w 

II.     1.  "with  how  great  striving  I  contend"  :  pro.  "how  great  a 
contest  I  have  *' :  ad.  "  how  greatly  I  strive  " 


€ 
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II.  10.  »*  fuiailed  ":»•  made  full " 

18.  *'  taking  his  stand  upon ** :  "dwelling  in** 
23.  "  not  of  any  ralue  "  :  "  ^  are  not  of  anj  value  " 
IV.     2.  "instant"  :  pro.  "stedfast"  :  ad.  "stedfastly" 
8.  *' would  open"  :  "may  open" 

" a  door  of  utterance "  :   "a  door  for  the  word "  ;  from 
margin. 

1   TnCSSALONIANS. 

II.     2.  "  with  much  contention  "  :  "  in  much  conflict " 
4.  "put  in  trust"  :  "intrusted" 
7.  "babes":  "gentle" 
13.  "of  us":  "from  us" 
IV.     6.  "  forewarned  you  "  :  pro.  "  told  you  before  "  :  ad.  in  margin, 
"  told  you  plainly  " 


2  TlIESSJLLONIANS. 

I.  11.  "the  calling"  :  "your  calling" 

11.     4.  "  an  object  of  worship  "  :  "  that  is  worshipped  **  (A.  T.). 
6.  "to  the  intent"  :  "  to  the  end  " 

"  his  season  "  :  "  his  own  season  " 
8.  "appearing  of  his  presence'*  (E.  I.)  :  "manifestation  of  his 
coming  ** 
III.     9.  "power":  "the  right*' 

1  Timothy. 

1.     5.  "Now'*:  "But" 

10.  "  whoremongers  **:"  fornicators  " 

12.  "to  minister"  (E.  I.) :  "to  Ai»  service" 
III.     7.  "a  good  report  of"  :  "good  testimony  from" 
V.     6.  "liveth  in  pleasure"  :  "giveth  herself  to  pleasure" 

11.  "come  to  wax*'  :  pro.  "have  grown"  :  ad.  "have  waxed" 
14.  "  iromeu"  :  "irt</oic«**    Text  and  margin  exchanged. 

22.  "  thine  own  self  *'  :  " thyself** 
25.  "be  otherwise"  :  "are  otherwise*' 
VI.     2.  "  the  more **  :  "  the  rather" 
3.  "  other  "  :  "  a  different " 
10.  "  all  evil "  :  "  all  kinds  of  evil  '* ;  so  E.  L 
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2  TiMOTHT. 

L  U.  "by":  "through" 

II.  14.  "testifying  unto"  :  "charging" 

18.  "  who  concerning  the  truth  "  :  "  men  who  "  etc. 

19.  "  iniquity  "  :  "  unrighteousness  '* 
26.  "might":  "may" 

III.  9.  "  llowbeit "  :  pi^.  "  Yet "  :  ad.  "  But " 

IV.  1.  "  I  protest  •* :  "  I  charge  thee  "  (A.  V.). 

3.  "  having  itching  ears  "  after  "  but,"  instead  of  "  teachers  " 
6.  In  margin,  "  poured  "  :  "  poured  out " 

16.  "supported  me"  :  pro.  "was  by  my  side**  :  ad.  "took  my 
part  ** 

TiTCS. 

I.     6.  "are  wanting"  :  "were  wanting** 

8.  "  a  loTer  of  liospitality  ** :  "  given  to  hospitality  ** 

1 2.  "  slow  bellies  "  :  "  idle  gluttons  " 
IL     1.  "become"  :"be6t" 

4.  dele  margin  "  discipline  ** 

*l.  "  a  pattern  ** :  "  an  ensamplc  ** 
III.     1.  "principalities** :  pro.  "governments'* :  ad.  "rulers" 

6.  "  the  laver "  (E.  I.) :  pro.  "  a  washing  *' :  ad. "  the  washing" 
"the  renewing"  :,pro.  "a  renewing"  :  ad.  "renewing** 

Philemon. 

2.  "  our  sister  *'  :  "  the  sister  **    Put  in  margin. 

Hebrews. 

I.     2.  "  by  whom  '* :  "  through  whom  " 

8.  "  a  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  ** :  "  the  sceptre  "  etc. 
II.  10.  "  having  brought ":"  in  bringing  "    Text  in  margin. 
14.  "  Forasmuch  then  as  '* :  "  Since  then  '* 

III.  2, 5, 6.  "his  house'* :  pro. "  Uis  ** :  margin  added,  "That  is,  God*s 

house " 

3.  "  insomuch  '* :  pro.  "  by  as  much  "  :  ad.  "  by  do  much  *' 

13.  "daily"  :  "day  by  day" 

14.  dele  {    ). 

" partakers  of  Christ'* :  add  in  margin,  "  Or,  with  Qhrist** 

IV.  2.  "  a  gospel "  :  "  good  tidings  ** 

8.  "  would  he  not**  :  "he  would  not" 
10.  "  himself  also  hath  ** ;  "  hath  himself  alio*' 
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IV.  12.  "of  joints  and  marrow "  :  "of  both  joints  and  marrow  " 

14.  "profession"  :  ''confession" 

15.  **  but  that"  :  "  but  one  that  ** 

V.     9.  Arrangement  (that  of  A.  V.)  changed. 

VI.  13.  "  because  ":"  since  " 

20.  "  as  our  forerunner  "  ;  "  as  a  forerunner  " 

VII.  19.  "bringing  in"  :  "bringing  in  thereupon" 

VIII.    4.  "  have  been  a  priest "  :  "  be  a  priest " 

6.  "  serve  an  example  "  :  "  serve  that  which  U  a  copj  " 

6.  "was  established"  :  pro.  ''hath  been  established"  :  ad. 
"  hath  been  enacted  " 

IX.  1.  "Even  the  fii-st  covenant  then"  :  "Now  even  the  first 

covenant " 
2.  "a>«"  :  "ircrc" 
4.  "m":"wcm" 
9.  "unto  the  tmic"  :  "for  the  time" 

"  perfect .  .  .  him  tlint  doeth  the  service "  :  "  make  the 
worshipper  perfect ". 

10.  "(which  rest  only  on  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  wash- 

ings)" :  *■*' being  only  (with  meats,  etc.)" 

11.  In  margin,  "have  come"  ;  "are  come" 

12.  "gained":  "obtained" 

22.  "  blood  is  "  :  "  blood  there  is  " 

24.  "  to  be  manifested  "  ;  "  to  appear  "  (A.  V.). 
28.  "without  sin"  :  "apart  from  sin" 

X.  16.  Arrangement  changed  :  "  upon  their  mind  also  will  I  write  " 

25.  "manner"  ;  "custom" 

34.  "ye  have  yourselves  for  a  better  possession"  (E.  I.)  :  "ye 
yourselves  have  a  better  "  etc.    Exch.  marg.  and  text. 
XI.  17.  "and  he  that  had  received"  :  pro.  "yea,  he  that  had  ac- 
cepted "  :  ad.  "yea,  he  that  had  gladly  received** 
XII.  15.  "  many  be  defiled  "  :  "  the  many  "  etc. 

22.  "  innumerable  hosts  "  ;  add  in  marg.,  "  Gr.,  myriads  " 
XIII.  20.  "  by  the  blood  "  :  "  with  the  blood  " 

James. 

I.     2.  "among"  :  "into" 

21.  "superfluity"  :  pro.  "excess"  :  ad.  "overflowing" 

23.  "  any  be  "  :  "  any  one  is  " 

II.    3.  " in  honour"  :  "  in  a  good  place "  (A.  V.)  :  pro.  for  marg. 


M«^^ 
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-  n.    8.  **  jet  if  "  :  pro.  "  if  however  "  :  ad.  "  howbeit  if  " 
9.  "  work  sin"  :  ** commit  sin"  (A.  V.). 
13.  "gloricth  over"  :  "glorieth  against"  (A.  V.). 
22.  "  his  faith  wrouglit "  :  dele  "  his  " 

III.  15.  **This  wisdom  is  not  one"  :  pro.  "This  is  not  a  wisdom 

that "  :  ad.  "  This  wisdom  is  not  a  visdom  that  ** 
17.  "doubtfulness"  :  pro.  " partiality  "  (in  marg.)  :  ad.  "vari- 
ance" 

IV.  4.  " desircth  to  be  "  :  pro.  " chooseth  to  be "  :  ad.  "  would  be** 
5.  "  planted  "  :  "  made  to  dwell  '* ;  both  in  text  and  margin. 

12.  "The  lawgiver  and  judge  is  one^  even  he"  :  "One  onlt/  is 

the  lawgiver  and  judge,  he  ** 
v.  13.  *'  psalms  "  :  pro.  "  praises  "  ;  ad.  "  praise  " 

1  Petkr. 

I.  12.  "  reported  **  :  pro.  "  declared  "  :  ad.  "  announced  '* 

13.  "entirely  "  :  "  perfectly  " 

20.  "  verily  was  foreknown  ** :  "  was  foreknown  indeed  ** 

22.  "  with  a  clean  heart "  :  " from  the  heart**    Exchange  marg. 

and  text. 

23.  "  born  again  *'  :  "  begotten  again  ** 

24.  "  For  *•  put  at  end  of  line  preceding  :  "  all  **  :  "  All  ** 
II.     2.  " sincere  **  :  pro.  " pure  "  :  ad.  "  which  is  without  guile" 

12.  "  whereas  '*  :  "  wherein  "  :  and  so  iii.  16. 
20.  "  be  buffeted  '*  :  "  are  buffeted  ** 
26.  "  overseer  '*. :  "  bishop  **  (A.  V.). 
III.     3.  "  that  outward  *'  :  "  the  outward  '* 
V.     2.  "  feed  *'  :  "  tend  '* 

8.  "exercising  lordship"  :  "lording  it** ;  from  margin. 

2  Pktkr. 

I.     1.  "  Symeon  *'  :  "  Simon  '*    Exchange  margin  and  text. 

8.  "  being  yours  and  abounding  unto  you  ** :  pro.  "  belonging 
unto  you  and  abounding  ** :  ad. " are  yours  and  abound** 
II.     1.  "  were  *'  :  "  arose  ** 

4.  "  into  dungeons  ** :  pro.  "  into  the  abyss** :  ad.  "  to  hell  *' 
7.  "  oppressed  '*  :  pra  "  wearied  out  **  :  ad.  "  sore  distressed  ** 
10.  "dignities  **  ;  add  marg.,  "  Gr., glories"  ;  and  so  Jude  8. 
16.  "  Beor  '* ;  add  marg.  note  of  the  reading  Bo9or, 
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IIL  12.  **bAfteDing*' :  pro.  ''eftgerij  desiring "  :  ad.  ''earneetlj  de^ 
Biring  "  ;  margio,  "  Or,  haste&iDg  ** 

1  Jobs. 
IL     1.  ''  sin  DOC  ** :  "  mar  not  sin  " 

8.  **  perceive  we  "  :  **  know  we  "  ;  and  so  vs.  5,  ]  8,  etc. 
v.  16.  "sin  a  sin"  :  ** sinning  a  sin*' 

"of"  :  "concerning" 

2  JOHX. 

9.  gocth  "  before "  :  pro.  "forward  "  :  ad.  " oowartl " 

3  Jonx. 

8.  "  I  rojoice  greatly,  when  brethren  come  and  bear  witness  •* : 
"  1  rejoiced  greatly,  when  brethren  came  and  bare  wit- 
ness " 

8.  "  support "  :  pro.  "  sustain  "  :  ad. "  welcome  ** 

JCDE. 

4.  "sentence"  :  pro.  "judgement"  :  ad.  "condemnation" 

7.  "  as  an  example  of  eternal  fire,  suffering  punishment " :  "  as 

nn  example,  suffering  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire " 
Text  and  margin  exchanged. 

8.  "  dreamers  also"  :  pro. " also,  dreaming  "  :  ad.  "  also  in  their 

drcamings" 
12.  "shepherds  to  themselves":  "shepherds  that  feed  tliem- 
selves" 

RETELATIOSi. 

I.    2.  "  of  the  witness  "  :  "  of  tlie  testimony  "  ;  and  ver.  9,  tL  9. 
16.  "  went "  :  pro.  "  went  forth  "  :  ad.  "  proceeded  " 
19.  "after  them"  :  "hereafter"  ;  and  so  vr.  1. 
IL  19.  "  faith  and  love  "  :  "  love  ond  faith  " 

III.  2.  "  perfect "  :  pro.  "  perfected  "  :  ad.  *♦  fulfilled  " 

IV.  1.  "open"  :  "opened" 

V.     1.  "  sitteth  "  :  "  sat "  ;  and  v.  7. 

0.  "  out  of  every  tribe  "  :  "  men.  of  every  tribe  " 

VI.     8.  "  sat  thereon  "  :  "  sat  upon  him  " 

9.  "  beneath  the  altar  "  :  "  underneath  the  altar  " 

VII.  12.  "all  J)lcssing"  :  pro.  "the  blessing"  from  margin  :  ad. 
blessing" 
"  unto  our  God  "  :  "  be  unto  our  God  " 
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VII.  15.  **  tabernacle  among  them  '* :  ^  spread  his  tabernacle  over 

them  "  ;  from  margin. 
IX.     6.  *'  mankind  shall  seek  *'  :  "  men  shall  seek  " 
XI.    4.  "  which  are  before  the  Lord  of  the  eaith,  and  there  stand  "  ' 

**  which  stand  (standing)  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth  " 


II.    SUGGESTIONS   OF  THE   AMERICAN   COMMITTEE   PUT 

IN   MARGIN. 

Matthew. 

I.     1.  "  The  book  of  generation  "  :  "  The  genealogy  " 

11,  12, 17.  "  carrying  awny  "  :  "  removal  " 
V.  36.  "  by  "  Jerusalem  :  add  marg.  *'  Or,  toward  " 
VL  19.  **  break  through  "  :  Or.,  "  dig  through  "  ;  and  xxiv.  43. 
VIII.     8.  "  say  in  a  word  "  (E.  I.) :  Gr.,  '•  with  a  word  " 
20.  "  nests  "  :  Gr.,  "  lodging  places  " 
IX.    6,  8.  **  power  "  :  «  authority  " 

X.  21.  ** cause  them  to  be  put  to  death"  :  add  marg.  "Or, put 
them  to  death  *'  ;  and  so  Luke  xxi.  16 ;  Mark  xiiL  12. 
XL  17.  did  not  "mourn"  :  Gr.,  "beat  the  breast" 
XII.  32.  "  world  "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  age  "  ;  so  elsewhere. 
XIV.  19.  " sit  down "  :  Gr.,  " recline"  ;  and  so  elsewhere. 

This  explanation  becomes  important  in  such  passages  as 
.  Luke  vii.  38  and  John  xiii.  23. 
XVII.    4.  ^*  tabernacles  "  :  add  marg. "  Or,  booths  " ;  and  Mark  ix.  8. 
XXIIL  23.  "anise"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  dill" 

XXVI.  41.  add  margin,  "Watch  ye,  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not"  ; 
and  so  Mark  xiv.  38. 
XXVIL  28.  "stripped  "  :  Some  ancient  authorities  read  "clothed" 

Mark. 
XIV.  68.  "  porch  "  :  Gr.,  "  forecourt  " 

Luke. 

IL  19,  51.  "sayings"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  things" 

49.  restore  in  marg.  "  about  my  Father*s  business  *' 
VI.  35.  (A.  V.)  "hoping  for  nothing  again"  (E.  I.)  :  "never  de- 
spairing "  ;  add  margin,  as  a  various  reading,  "  de- 
spairing of  no  man  " 
XV.  16.  " husks "  :  Gr.,  " pods  of  the  carob  tree". 
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XVII.  18.  "stringer'*  :  "alien" 
XX.  16.  "God  forbid"  :  Gr.,  "Be  it  not  so" 

Jomr. 

II.  19,  20,  21.  "temple"  :  add  marg.  " Or, sanctoary "  ;  and  so 
in  other  places  where  vti6Q  occurs. 
VII.  20,  21.  "  mar\'el.     For  this  cause  bath  Moses  given  '*  :  "  mar- 
vel because  of  this.     Moses  hath  given  " 
VIII.  68.  "  Abraham  was "  :  "  was  bom "  :  ad.  marg.  "  Gr.,  was 
bom" 
XI.  38.  "against  it"  :  add  marg.  "Or, upon  it" 

45.  "that  which"  :    Many  ancient  authorities  read  "the 
things  which  " 
XII.  27.  "hour"  :  add  marg.  " Or, hour ?" 
XVIII.  12.  "chief  captain"  :  add  marg.  "Or, military  tribune  ;  Gr., 
chiliarch  "  ;  and  so  elsewhere. 
XIX.  23.  "coat"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  tunic" 
XX.  1 7.  "  Touch  me  not "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  Take  not  hold  on  me  " 

Acts. 

II.  23.  " lawless  men "  :  add  marg.  "Or,  men  without  the  law  " 
III.  13.  "Servant"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  Child,"  etc. 

22.  "  like  unto  me  "  :  "as  he  rahed  up  me  "  :  text  in  marg. 
V.     6.  "  young  ":"  younger  " 
VI.     2.  "fit"  :  " pleasing"  :  marg.  "Gr.,  pleasing" 
VII.  85.  "deliverer":  "  redeemer  ":  marg. "  Gr.,  redeemer  " 
XIV.  15.  "passions  "  :  "nature"  ;  and  so  James  v.  17. 
XVII.  31.  "the  man"  :  "a  man" 

XVIII.    4.  "persuaded"  :  pro.  "exhorted"  :  with  marg.  "Or, strove 
to  persuade  "  :  ad.  marg.  "  Gr.,  sought  to  persuade  *' 
XXI.  15.  " put  up  our  baggage"  :  "made  ready  "  etc. 
XXIV.  17.  "many"  :  "some" 

18.  "amidst  which  "  :  add  marg.  "Or,  in  praeniing  which" 
25.  "  temperance  "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  self-control "  ;  and  so 
Gal.  v.  23 ;  2  Pet.  i.  6. 

ROMA.NS. 

I.  20.  "that  they  may  be"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  so  that  they  arc" 
II.  13.  "  just "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  righteous  " 

" jastified"  :  add  marg.  " Or, accounted  righteous" 
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1    CORIKTHIAHS. 

IX.  26.  "  fight "  :  Gr.,  "  box  " 
XV.    2.  "  iu  vaia "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  without  cause" 

2  Corinthians. 

V.  11.  "/w  M  a  now  creature"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  there  is  a  new 
creation  " 
XII.     1.  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  *'Xow  to  glory  is  not  expe- 
dient, but  I  will  come*' 

Galatians. 
I.  18.  "visit"  :  "become  acquainted  with" 

Ephesians. 

I.    4, 0.  add  marg.  "  Or,  Iiim  :  having  in  love  foreordained  us  " 
10.  "in  the  heavens"  :  Gr.,  "upon**  etc, 

Philippians. 

II.  15.  "lights":  Gr.,  "  luminaries  ** 
IV.  20.  "  for  ever  and  ever  "  :  Gr., "  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages  *' 

1  Thessaloxians. 
IV.  14.  add.  marg.  "  Or,  will  God  through  Jesus  ** 

1  Timothy. 
III.  16.  "he  who'*:  Some  ancient  authorities  read  "  which  *• 

Philemon. 
4.  "  thy  love,  and  of  the  faith  ** :  "  thy  love  and  faith  ** 

Hebrews. 

II.     7,  9.  add  marg.  "  Or,  for  a  little  while  lower" 

18.  Or,  "For  having  been  himself  tempted  in  that  wherein  he 
hath  suffered  ** 
V.  11.  "of  whom  **  :  add  marg.  " Or, of  which ** 
VI.  11.  "fulness"  :  "full  assurance"  ;  and  so  x.  22. 
IX.  15,  17.  The  iSreck  word  here  used  signifies  both  covenant  and 
tcaiameiit. 
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IX.  26.  **by  the  sacrifice  of  liimBelf  * :  "by  his  sacrifice" 
X.  11.  ** priest"  :  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  "high  priest' 
12.  Or,  **  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  *' 

88.  **  my  righteous  one  ** :  Some  ancient  authorities  read, "  the 
righteous  one  *' 
XIII.    1.  "  life  "  :  Gr.,  "  manner  of  life  " 

James. 

I.  18.  "of  God  "  :  "from  God "  :  ad.  marg.  "Gr., from " 
II.    4.  "are  ye  not  divided  in  your  own  mind "  :  " do  yc  not  make 
distinctions  among  yourselves  " 

III.  16.  add  to  margin,  "Or,  animal**  ;  and  Judo  19. 
V.     7.  *'  it  receive  **  ;  add  marg.  **  Or,  he  receive  ** 

1  Peter. 
I.  28.  Or,  "  God  who  liveth  " 

II.  24.  "bare  our  sins  .  .  .  upon  the  tree"  :  "carried  up  our 
sins  .  .  .  upon  (to)  the  tree** 

2  Peter. 

I.    4.  "  the  divine  nature '*  :  "a  divine  nature ** 

17.  "excellent  glory  '*  :  "  majestic  glory  ** 
II.  20.  Many  ancient  authorities  read,  "  our  Lord  ** 

1  John. 
in.     2.  Or,  "  it  shall  be  manifested  *' 

2  Jons'. 

8.  Many  ancient  authorities  read,  "ye  have  wrought" 

Jude. 

4.  add  marg.  "  Or,  the  only  Master,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
22.  "  who  arc  in  doubt"  :  "while  they  dispute  teiihyou" 

Revelation. 

VI.     1.  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  "  Come  and  see."     So  Ter. 
8,  5,  7. 
8.  "  death  "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  pestilence 
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ADOPTION   OF  THE  REVISION  BY  THE 

BAPTISTS. 

A  FKW  days  after  this  book  was  completed  an  important  event  took 
place — the  first  formal  act  of  adoption  of  the  Revised  Version  by  an 
ecclesiastical  body. 

The  American  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the 
United  States  next  to  the  Methodists,  and  the  pioneei*s  in  the  Bible 
Revision  work,  who  spent  much  money  and  labor  on  a  revision  of 
their  own  for  more  than  thirty  years,  held  a  Bible  Convention  in 
Saratoga  in  May,  1888 — the  most  widely  representative  Baptist  Conven- 
tion ever  held ;  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  to  adopt  and  circulate  through  their 
Publication  and  Missionary  Societies  the  Anglo-American  Revision^ 
with  the  Amencan  clutngen  incorporated  in  the  texty  together  with  the 
Authorized  Version  and  that  of  the  Baptist  *^  American  Bible  Union  *' 
(Dr.  Conant^s),  according  to  the  desire  of  the  purchasers  and  donors. 
The  scene  of  rejoicing  over  this  unexpected  result  of  a  long  and  ex- 
cited contest  was  remarkable ;  and  tlie  assembly  which  crowded  the 
church  sang  '* Blessed  the  tie  that  binds,"  and  "Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,"  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  witnessed. 

The  action  was  undoubtedly  the  wisest  that  could  be  taken  by  that 
body.  Let  the  three  versions  be  used  together  in  friendly  rivalry  and 
co-operation,  until  the  best  will  supersede  the  others,  or  a  still  more 
perfect  one  will  take  the  place  of  all.  A  liberal  gentleman  has  already 
donated  to  the  Baptist  Board  of  Publication  electrotype  plates  of  an 
Americanize<i  edition  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  of  1881,  and 
much  money  has  been  contributed  towards  its  gratuitous  circulation. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  pulpits.  The  Baptists  have  broken 
the  ice  and  showed  the  way  to  other  denominations. 

The  following  is  the  adopting  act,  as  furnished  to  me  on  the  spot 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan : 
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"  At  a  meeting  of  The  Baptist  Bible  Convention,  held  in  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  May  22,  23, 1883,  at  wliich  there  were  present  and  voting  four 
hundred  and  thirty^ix  delegates,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously : 

^*^  ^  Resolved  (4th),  That,  while  in  the  judgment  of  the  Conyention 
the  work  of  revision  is  not  yet  completed,  whatever  organization  or 
organizations  shall  be  designated  as  the  most  desirable  for  the  prose- 
cution of  Uome  Bible  work  among  Americau  Baptists  should  now 
circulate  the  commonly  received  version,  Hit  New  Jievi»ed  Knntton, 
teith  the  correctiont  of  the  American  Bevixen  incorporated  in  the  text, 
and  the  translation  of  "  The  American  Bible  Union,**  according  to  de- 
mand; and  that  all  moneys  specially  designated  for  circulation  of 
either  of  these  versions  should  be  faithfully  appropriated  in  keeping 
with  the  wish  of  the  donor.* 


"Attest: 


TflOMAS  J.  Morgan,  Secretary.** 
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Tie  New  Testaneot  in  tke  Oripal  Sreel. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek.  The  Text  Re- 
vised by  Bit(K>KE  F088  Westcott,  D,D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Peterborough;  and  F.  J.  A.  IIort, 
D.D.,  Ilulscan  Professor  of  Divinity,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  American  Edition.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Philip  Sciiapf,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Two  Volumes.  Vol. 
I.  Text.  Vol.  II.  Introduction  and  Appendix.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00  each. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  best  scholarship  of  a  day  which  has  reached  a  meas- 
ure of  exact  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  New  Testament  dialect 
and  time?,  never  reached  before.  *  *  *  Every  preacher  of  the  Qospel  owes  it 
to  his  Master,  even  much  more  than  to  himself,  to  master  this  latest  contri- 
bution to  an  exact  and  thoroughly  defensible  knowledge  of  what  the  Word 
of  Gi>d  actually  tetiches. —CotufreffationaliMt^  Boston. 

A  text  over  whose  formation  learning  and  Impartial  candor  have  pre- 
Bided,  and  to  which  the  Biblical  stndent  may  give  implicit  trnsL— CAurcA- 
ma»i,  N.  Y. 

We  say  to  all  ministers  and  students  who  wish  to  search  the  New  Testa- 
ment oracles  of  God  in  their  original  language,  get  Westcott  and  Hort— 
Christian  Advocate^  N.  Y. 

We  regard  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  superseding  all  others 
hitherto  published.— A'ptMco/ia/  RegiMer^  Philndelphia. 

The  best  and  flnest  text  of  the  Greek  Testament.  *  *  *  Dr.  Schaff'a  Intro- 
ducticm  condenses  into  seventy  or  eighty  pages,  with  astonishing  cleameas, 
all  the  latest  results  of  Biblical  investigation  and  criticism — X,  Y.  World, 

A  trustworthy  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  could  be  accepted 
by  miuibtcrs  generally  as  practically  final,  has  been  a  great  desideratum, 
and  this  need  sti'ems  to  us  to  be  well  supplied  by  the  edition  before  ns. 
*  *  *  The  present  is  by  fur  the  purest  and  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Teata- 
ment  in  ^xXniewce,— Christian  Unitm^  N.  Y. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  criticise  the  present  English  transUi- 
tioQ  of  the  New  Testament.— CArt«ft'an  Observerf  Louisville. 

Bevisel  Greel-EnuM  New  Testaineot 

Revised  Greek-English  New  Testament.  Being  Westcott  & 
Ilort's  Revised  Text  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
OKKiiNAL  GuEEK,  and  the  Revised  English  Version  of 
THE  New  Testament,  printed  on  opposite  pages.  Crowa 
8v(),  Half  U-ather,  ^3  50. 


PrnLisuED  ijv  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tir  Hcnt  by  mailj  jxMtage  prepaid^  to  any  part  c/  the  (Tnittd  Stale$,  on 

receipt  of  the  price. 


THE  REVISED  VERSION 

OP 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

OP 

OUR   LORD   AND    SAVIOUR 

JESUS  CHRIST 

TRANSLATED   OUT   OF   THE   GREEK: 

Being  the  Version  9et  forth  A.D.  1611,  compared  with  the  matt 
Ancient  Authorities  and  Berised  A.D.  1881. 

HAEPEE'S  AMEEIOAN  EDIHONS. 

I.  Franklin  Square  Library,  4to,  Brevier,  20  cents. 
IL  Brevier,  16mo,  Black  Cloth.  45  cents ;  Full  Leather,  Flexi- 
ble, with  Gilt  Edges,  90  cents, 
in.  Brevier,  12mo,  Cloth,  CO  cents. 
IV.  Pica,  8vo.  Cloth.  %2  00. 

V.  Pica,  8vo.  Divinity  Circuit,  Full  3Iorocco,  Flexible,  with 
Flaps,  $7  20. 

In  narpcr'i  Ediiions  of  the  Revised  Version  of  tbe  New  Testamcot,  the 
T^eadiu{;:s  mid  Renderiup*  preferred  by  tbe  Americiin  Revisers  (which  were 
coni«!giied  to  nn  Appendix  by  the  Englivh  Committee)  are  placed  as  f'MK- 
iiotes— thns  facilitating  reference  and  comparison.  All  Harper**  fidiiiona 
have  marginal  uotee. 

ReTision  of  tbe  EngM  Version  of  tbe  New  Testaieiit. 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Scuaff,  l>.l>.,  LL.D.  618  pages,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
^8  00. 

This  work  embraces  In  one  volnme : 

I.  ON  A  FKESH  REVIJSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.   By  J.  13.  LionTP<N)T,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

2   ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OP  THE  NEW  TKSTA- 

M£N'1\  in  Connection  wiib  Home  Recent  Proposals  for  its  Reviaiou. 
By  KiunAKii  CuKNKVtx  Tuiocn,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dahlia. 

:\.  CONSIDEHATIONS  ON  THE  REVISION  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  J.  C.  Kli.ioott.D.D. 


Pi'BLisHED  BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

t^^  Sent  hy  vtail,  poMta>je  prepaid,  to  any  part  qf  the  UniMt  8Urt£9,  on 

receipt  qf  the  price. 
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THE  mm  OF  CMSTEPOH. 


Bibliotheca  SymboUca  Eecksia  Universalis.  Tbe  Creeds  of 
Cbristendom,  with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  Phtlip  Schafp,  D.D.,  XL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  tbe  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Three 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  The  History  of  Creeds.  Vol.  II.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  Creeds,  with  Translations.  Vol.  III.  The 
Evangelical  Protestant  Creeds,  with  Translations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $15  00. 

No  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schaff  needs  commendation.  His  repnta- 
tinn  for  ability,  leamiug,  and  accuracy  is  thoroughly  established.  The  work 
cougints  of  three  large  octavo  volumes,  elegantly  printed.  Tbe  first  contains 
the  history,  analysis,  and  critical  judgment  of  the  creeds  of  tbe  great  histor- 
ical churches.  The  second  and  third  volumes  contain  the  creeds  tbemselvea. 
Every  theologian  needs  to  have  access  to  the  authentic  and  acknowledged 
doctrines  of  the  great  bodies  into  which  Christendom  has  been  divided. 
Familiarity  with  these  different  phases  of  belief  enlarges  and,  within  doe 
bounds,  liberalizes  the  mind,  by  showing  that  **  the  precious  fuith  oi  Ood*8 
elect"  underlies  all  these  great  historical  symbols.— Rev.  Coaslkb  Houok, 
D.D,,  LL.D.,  FfineetoHy  .V.  J. 

These  volumes  appear  to  me  Immensely  valuable.  Wberever  I  have 
dipped  I  bnve  found  the  author's  statements  carefully  and  accurately  made. 
They  will  help  us  very  much  in  our  lectures  in  the  university.— Rev.  C.  A. 
8WAIMSON,  D.D.,  ProfeMor  of  Divinity ^  Cambridge^  England, 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  execution  in 
the  Engliith  language.  It  contains  matter  which  It  would  be  very  difllcalt 
even  fur  the  professional  scholar  to  find  elsewhere,  and  places  within  reach 
of  the  ordinary  render  immense  stores  of  information,  which,  so  far  aa  I 
know,  are  alone  to  be  seen  gathered  together  in  this  treasure-house  of 
learning  and  painstaking  research.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Gkobok  F.  Sktmoitb,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  SpringJUld, 

No  work  has  appeared  fur  years  of  more  importance  than  this.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  Church  expressed  in  its  most  vital  f«>rm— the  doctrinal.  The 
life-blood  of  the  Church  flows  through  the  channel  of  creed.  •  •  •  It  waa  a 
wise  thought  ta  bring  these  faiths  together,  to  see  wherein  they  agree  and 
wherein  they  differ,  to  find  out  what  must  be  eliminated  to  bring  about  a 
univcrt^al  cotn*emtvs  of  Christendom,  and  what  must  l>e  retained  to  make  this 
eoriMenautt  Christian.  Dr.  Schaff  has  done  the  Cimrch  and  the  world  his 
best  service  in  making  this  collection.  Here,  at  lasfe,  are  gathered  the  mate- 
rials for  a  true  comparative  theology.— CArii^Hin  Advocate,  N.  T.  . 
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